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TO  THE  READER 


In  works  connected  with  aatobiography,  if  the 
charge  of  egotism  be  made,  the  replj  of  old  Mon- 
taigne is  most  fitting: — ^^Si  le  monde  se  plaint 
deqaoi  je  parle  trop  de  mojy  je  me  plains  dequoi  il 
ne  pense  pas  senlement  &  807/'  The  many  confident 
in  the  wisdom  comprised  in  ^^  wise  saws  and  modem 
instances/'  may  expect  that  unconnected  reminis- 
cences of  every  character  under  individual  experience 
should  be  put  together  in  the  third  person  singular, 
out  of  deference  to  custom.  There  is  nothing  more 
depreciating  to  reason  than  judgment  from  precedent. 
This  is  the  only  apology  the  author  had  to  ofifer  to 
the  over-ridden  by  fashion  or  custom,  for  the  use  of 
the  First  Person  in  his  ^^  BecoUections  "  five  years 
ago.  Bandom  thoughts)  draughts  upon  memory, 
reminiscences  of  departed  friends,  literary  labors,^ 


and  the  like,  most  be  taken  as  they  come  upper- 
most in  the  sensorium.  In  the  present  volumeSi 
however,  a  part  of  the  matter  they  contain  was  de- 
signed for  insertion  in  the  ^^  BecoUections,'*  which, 
though  these  were  closely  printed,  would  have  been 
unwieldy  had  it  been  included  in  that  work.  If 
any  disconnection  observable  here  be  charged  upon 
the  author  he  hopes  that  such  portions,  from  being 
offered  spontaneously  to  his  mind,  and  given  in 
the  order  in  which  they  arose,  wUl  be  deemed  a 
sufficing  apology. 

The  writer  knows  no  more  than  other  people,  but 
he  has  a  retentive  memory  little  as  yet  impaired  from 
advanced  age.  He  has  lived  through  many  changes 
for  more  than  two  generations  of  mankind.  Time  is 
scanty  with  the  most  protracted  existences,  and  we 
must  tell  what  we  wish  while  we  are  able  to  do  it. 
Something  may  occur  in  the  tale  to  interest  others. 
Themistocles  wished  for  the  art  of  forgetftilness 
rather  than  to  retain  the  faculty  of  memory.  The 
wish  was  superfluous.  We  have  scarcely  t'mie  to  re- 
cord the  events  of  the  journey  through  life  before  we 
are  dipped  in  the  Lethe  the  great  Athenian  desired. 

There  are  many  persons  who  ask  for  works  they 
can  take  up  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without  burthen- 
ing  the  mind  with  a  topic  which  requires  a  remem- 
brance of  the  preceding  part  to  retain  the  connection. 
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Socli  the  contents  of  these  yolnmes  may  suit ;  and 
thus  to  them  the  order  of  dates  and  intermingling^ 
subjects  of*'  Yesterday  and  To-day,"  may  not  be  un- 
welcome. The  visit  to  Washington  is  a  sort  of 
revival  of  the  dead^^uid  the  allusion  to  a  portion  of  the 
History  of  the  Steam-Engine  (in  a  comity  in  which 
the  largest  and  most  magnificent  of  those  machines 
have  been  made  and  used)  during  the  interval  of 
time  trom  Newcomen  to  Watt,  will  famish  an 
incident  for  introdnction  into  a  history  of  steam 
during  more  than  half  a  century  at  present  little 
known.  That  wonderful  power,  not  yet  wholly  de- 
veloped, imparts  in  the  connection  with  itself  of  a 
part  of  his  family,  a  degree  of  pride  to  the  writer 
which  the  boast  of  a  descent  firom  a  Norman  bandit 
eight  centuries  ago  could  never  supersede. 

In  regard  to  the  author's  remarks  upon  particular 
works,  and  their  tendencies  under  one  class  of  Ger- 
man literature  in  the  second  volume,  and  repeated  in 
r^ard  to  that  of  France  in  the  third,  the  author  is 
firmly  convinced  of  the  justice  of  his  observations. 
He  wonders,  too,  how  those  to  whom  the  evil  and  its  '' 
effects  ought  to  be  perceptible,  and  who  are  best 
able  to  cope  with  it,  have  kept  silence  so  long  upon 
the  subject 

It  was  hardly  worth    while    to    mention    Mr. 
Windham's  intended  life  a  second  time,  but  it  makes 


it 

the  circumBtance  olearer.  The  aathor  must  aUo  add 
that  in  one  or  two  instances  he  has  availed  himself 
of  an  extract  from  an  artide  he  had  before  made 
public 

The  heterogeneoQs  character  of  the  contents  of  the 
work  is  ineritable  from  the  nature  of  the  materials, 
and  the  order  in  which  they  presented  themselves. 


CHAPTER   L 


Introductory  remarks — ^parental  affection — ^mode  of  education, 
mistaken  regarding — a  friend  of  Wilberforce — ^youthful  stra- 
tagems —  rustic  rambles  —  mental  phenomena  —  favourite 
reading — fancies — progress  in  learning — ^local  attachments — 
paternal  home — distaste  for  mercantile  pursuits. 


It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  follow  the  mind  in  de- 
scriptions of  the  effects  produced  upon  it  by  external 
things  in  times  gone  by,  or  to  trace  the  impressions 
they  once  generated  The  same  objects  delineated 
through  the  yisual  organs  of  different  individuals, 
to  go  no  fJEurther,  are  not  always  alike ;  much  less  do 
the  associations  they  generate  uniformly  resemble 
each  other.  Hence  the  depths  of  light  and  shade 
in  such  mental  delineations  are  differently  graduate(L 
and  must  be  revealed  for  comparison  with  each 
other,  if  designed  for  amusement  or  instruction. 
This  is  independently  of  those  tendencies  to  certain 
pursuits  belonging  more  immediately  to  intellect, 
which  appear  spontaneously,  including  that  deno- 
minated genius,  a  species  of  intuitive  knowledge, 
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2  MYSTERY  IN  MEMORY. 

in  which  the  mass  of  mankind  has  no  participation, 
and  to  which,  except  in  one  or  two  insnlated  cases, 
it  is  only  sensible  by  the  results. 

The  order  in  which  objects  present  themselves  to 
the  senses  is  perfectly  natural,  but  how  they  pass 
from  the  sense  to  the  locality  of  the  memory  for 
notation,  is  beyond  the  sphere  of  successful  research. 
The  keenest  intellect  has  so  far  never  been  able  to 
famish  a  clue  to  that  process  of  the  slightest  value, 
for  it  does  not  always  depend  upon  volition,  but 
upon  an  operation  of  which  we  are  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  the  mode.  The  immense  storehouse  of  the 
mind,  retaiaing  with  equal  fidelity  the  more  vast  as 
well  as  the  minuter  objects  of  our  perception,  the 
atomic  grain  or  the  massy  pyramid,  the  enormous 
world  sailing  through  the  serene  of  heaven,  or  the 
minuter  particles  of  which  it  is  composed,  are  re- 
ceived with  equal  facility.  This  sufficiently  explains 
that  the  substantial  and  tangible  may  be  myste- 
riously exchanged  for  the  unreal  and  incorporeal,  no 
matter  whether  it  be  existing  and  present,  or  the 
accumulation  of  dead  ages,  collected  by  studious 
^ggregB,iion.  Nor  is  this  all ;  we  can  produce  and 
re-produce  those  vast  or  minuter  objects  at  pleasure, 
from  their  invisible  depository,  where,  like  the  host 
in  Pandemonium,  they  must  be  reduced  to  minute 
dimensions  indeed  not  to  jostle  each  other  in  the 
seusorium — how  is  this  marvel  effected? 


INCIPIENT  BEING.  3 

Bat  ii^  iB  needAil  to  pause  here,  because  though 
we  now  only  know  resalts,  it  is  possible  the  means  may 
never  be  comprehended  by  finite  creatures.  We 
must  abandon  the  means  to  those  who  love  to  wander 
in  metaphysical  labyrinths  without  an  exit.  It  is 
more  useful  with  our  stinted  knowledge  to  be  humble 
in  our  aspirations.  We  must  recollect  that  there  is 
a  period  in  human  existence  when  it  is  idealess,  and 
the  senses  are  without  mental  direction^  when  vo- 
lition is  undeveloped,  and  all  is  left  to  the  will  and 
care  of  others,  and  we  are  then  without  any  but  a 
mechanical  being,  of  imperfect  organization,  de- 
fective apprehension,  and  in  fact  possessing  only 
animal  life,  with  a  far  inferior  power  of  self- 
directioa  and  sagacity  to  the  domestic  quadruped 
which  awaits  our  pleasure  and  shares  in  the  comfort 
of  our  dwellings.  At  that  time  we  do  not,  it  is 
clear,  possess  the  directing  and  reflecting  agency 
which  is  necessary  to  a  ifree  action.  The  body  in 
oor  in£uicy  has  not  yet  received  the  immortal  spirit ; 
the  receptacle  for  it  is  not  ready  until  our  responsi- 
bility as  reasonable  creatures  shall  commence.  The 
sinless,  new-bom  infant  is  merely  animal.  It  can- 
not yet  generate  ideas.  That  sight  which  is  no  guide 
to  the  touch,  and  that  hearing  which  conveys  nothing 
definite  to  the  imperfect  creature,  is  it  without  the 
responsibility  of  action?  Does  not  its  innocence 
arise  from  its  intellectual  and  bodily  feebleness? 

B  2 


4  MENTAL  PERCEPTION. 

Is  not  its  smile  unconscious  of  a  cause  ?  Its 
griefs,  are  they  not  those  alone  which  arise  from 
corporeal  pain  ?  No  mental  functions  can  yet  be 
troubled  by  disarrangement  from  an  external  cause, 
and  if  it  leave  life  in  this  state  it  in  no  way  diflTers 
from  any  others  of  the  animal  creation  ?  Sin  and 
sorrow  come  from  knowledge,  word  it  how  we  may. 
The  moment  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  com- 
mences, it  would  appear  as  if  the  inftision,  if  it  may 
be  so  called,  of  the  responsible  mind  took  place,  or 
was  the  soul  or  spirit  imprisoned  and  inert  until  at 
different  ages,  sooner  or  later  according  to  physical 
nmturity,  an  imprisoned  intelligence  became  capable 
of  action? 

It  is  clear  our  finite  existence  is  not  the  end-all  of 
our  spiritual  being.  Without  sacred  history,  this 
point  is  established  by  the  more  lucid  intelligences, 
and  the  strongest  arguments  drawn  from  nature  and 
reason. 

"  When  I  consider  the  wonderful  quickness  and 
reach  of  our  minds,  the  strange  memory  we  have  of 
things  passed,  and  foresight  of  things  to  come ; 
when  I  reflect  on  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  variety 
of  human  inventions;  I  am  ftilly  convinced  and 
satisfied  that  a  being  which  is  capable  of  aU  these 
things  cannot  be  mortal;  and  since  the  mind  is 
always  moved,  and  has  no  other  principle  of  motion 
but  itself,  it  will  certainly  never  cease  to  move, 


MIND  IMPERISHABLE.  5 

because  it  can  never  cease  to  be  with  itself.  Since 
also  it  is  simple,  unmixed,  and  hath  nothing  in  it 
different  from  .itself,  it  can  therefore  never  be  divi- 
ded, and  consequently  never  perish."* 

A  second  great  name  observes:  ^^ Reason  alone 
speaks  this  truth,  for  reason  is  that  enunciation  of 
the  divine  Spirit  which  the  Creator  has  been  pleased 
to  impart  to  man."t  These  were  more  advanced 
aigoments  than  the  Jews  exhibited  under  the  law 
of  Moses,  for  they  had  no  clear  mention  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  in  their  sacred  books. 

With  a  firm  belief  in  a  great  controlling  power, 
and  man's  responsibility  to  that  power  for  his  actions, 
and  that  a  life  led  practically  after  the  institutes  of 
the  founder  of  the  Christian  faith  is  the  safe  path 
of  duty,  and  with  little  regard  for  anything  in  the 
shape  of  traditions,  fathers,  formularies,  or  the 
innovations  of  the  Priesthood  upon  the  plain 
bearing  of  the  "Christian"  Book  of  faith,  I  con- 
fess it  in  itself  to  embrace  all  which  is  needful  for 
the  duties  of  this  life  and  for  happiness  in  that 
which  is  to  come. 

This  may  be  deemed  a  commencement  something 
oat  of  the  way  in  a  partial  Memoir,  because  it  is  not 
after  precedent ;  but  it  is  unworthy  of  any  man  who 


*  Oioero  de  offie.  lib.  i. 

t  "Batio  nihil  aliad  est  quaxn  in  corpna  humaniun  pars  divini 
QBritus  mena."    Seneca,  Ep.  66. 


6  BELIEF  IN  PROGRESS. 

retains  his  reason  to  be  mled  hj  costom.  Besides,  I 
fear  that  without  the  foregoing  explanation  some 
things  I  may  hereafter  state  may  not  be  orthodox  to 
the  letter  in  the  view  of  that  large  portion  of  the 
public  which  is  ever  contented  to  take  all  things  for 
granted  that  costom  may  whisper  in  their  ears.  I 
believe  in  the  progress  of  my  fellow-beings  towards 
a  higher  state  of  intelligence,  with  all  beneath  the 
snn.  I  must  be  excused  this,  knowing  that  I  can- 
not help  the  ideais  which  pass  through  my  mind — 
the  doubts  or  certainties,  the  apprehensions  or  fixed 
principles  which  prevail  there.  I  am  not  answerable 
to  Gh)d  for  these  things,  because  though  arising  in 
my  own  breast,  they  are  the  consequence  of  the 
reason  which  He  has  planted  there,  according  to 
which  alone,  and  not  according  to  my  will,  I  believe 
or  reject  what  is  presented  fo  my  mind.  We  can  no 
more  believe  or  reject  at  our  volition  than  we  can  see 
in  a  cloudy,  moonless  night  the  objects  which  it  re- 
quires a  noonday  sun  to  discern. 

I  shall  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  recurrence 
here  of  anything  relating  to  early  life  which  has 
appeared  in  a  previous  publication.*  I  may  remark 
as  we  too  generally  find  the  case  in  the  world,  that 
the  strength  of  parental  affection  far  exceeds  that  of 


•  In  reference  to  my  "  Fifty  Years'  BeooUeotionf,**  not  to  matters 
which  may  ha^e  been  oasnally  handled  in  nnmerooBly  fcattered 
Essays,  or  in  periodioal  publications. 
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the  filial ;  but  in  my  case  the  filial  as  well  as  pa- 
rental affectioQ  was  exceedingly  strong.  Animals 
repel  their  young  when  they  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves. In  man  the  affection  of  the  parent  never 
diminishes,  bat  the  repellant  disposition  seems  to 
belong  to  the  ofepring,  as  if  the  end  were  the  same 
only  the  mode  differing.  How  amiable  is  the  weak- 
ness  sometimes  shown  in  this  respect  beyond  natural 
instinct  I  Few  children  display  a  tithe  of  the  affec* 
tion  their  parents  feel  for  them.  The  Mosaic  com- 
mandment was  to  the  child  alone.  In  my  case  na- 
ture had  rendered  it  superfluous  in  relation  to  the 
parents,  and  mine  were  all  that  the  fondest  yet  most 
rational  in  their  treatment  could  be,  in  their  care  and 
affection  towards  me.  I  believe  I  tried  them  some- 
times. I  was  very  active  and  lively.  I  could  learn 
well  at  one  time,  and  at  another  found  my  spirits  too 
elevated  for  application.  In  those  days  this  did  not 
matter,  all  boys  were  treated  alike,  the  lively  and 
doll,  the  naturally  and  wilfully  stupid ;  this  had  the 
ill  effect  of  rendering  them  cunning  and  reserved 
They  were  set  to  their  arid  tasks  too  young  in  those 
days,  before  the  faculties  were  fully  developed  for 
acquirement  I  was  not  denied  hours  of  recreation, 
and  while  the  lads,  my  companions,  had  heavy  tasks 
te  learn  out  of  school  hours,  I  was  excepted.  It 
was  positively  cruel  when  boys  had  been  from  nine 
tiU  twelve  o'clock  daily  at  Latin  and  Greek,  from 


8  SCHOOL  TEACHING. 

twelve  to  one  at  writing,  and  jfrom  two  to  four  at 
Latin  and  Greek  again,  and  from  four  to  five  or  six 
at  writing  and  arithmetic  again,  with  only  one  half- 
holiday  in  the  week,  to  give  them  daily  tasks  to  be 
learned  out  of  school  hours.  The  Saturday  half- 
holiday  had  its  tAsk,  and  the  Sunday  beside,  in  what 
related  to  public  worship — the  whole  a  tolerably 
heavy  exaction,  over  and  above  the  school.  Thus  it 
was  that  youth  was  deprived  of  wholesome  exercise. 
The  task  lay  heavy  on  the  mind.  The  system  bor- 
rowed from  the  old  monkery — the  system  of  making 
youth  love  learning  by  every  means  that  reason  can 
allege  to  make  it  distasteful — was  followed  up  by 
the  clergy  at  the  head  of  scholastic  establishments, 
and  after  all,  young  men  went  to  college  who  did 
not  know  the  true  meaning  of  common  English 
words.  To  be  a  good  classic  by  the  longest  way  of 
teaching  was  the  desideratum  which  caused  such 
melancholy  displays  of  ignorance  as  many  men  of 
means  and  property  showed  to  the  country,  during  a 
large  part  of  the  last  and  commencement  of  the 
present  centuries.  The  lads  of  the  old  grammar 
schools,  at  twenty  years  old,  knew  nothing  but  the 
classics  and  how  to  falsify  their  poetry. 

I  was  educated  partly  at  home  and  partly  at 
school.  I  was  at  first  under  my  father's  tuition. 
I  remember  while  on  a  visit  to  my  grandmother,  she 
possessed  an  old  history  of  the  Turks.     It  was  that 
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of  Enolles,  a  folio,  with  pictures  of  the  different 
Ottoman  rolers.  I  have  not  Johnson's  life  at  hand, 
but  I  think  it  was  the  same  book  he  had  read  with 
delight  in  early  life.  It  was  a  very  old  but  clearly- 
printed  work,  and  many  of  the  words  were  spelled 
in  the  old  way,  but  I  must  have  mastered  them 
pretty  well,  as  I  contrived  to  entertain  the  old  lady 
by  my  readings,  or  spellings,  or  both  in  connection. 
However  it  might  have  been,  I  certainly  learned  to 
read  out  of  that  work  during  my  long  visits  to  a 
strong-minded  female. 

I  have  stated  elsewhere*  that  I  had  gone 
through  CJorderius  in  my  eighth  year.  I  now  find 
I  had  done  so  in  my  seventh,  for  in  my  eighth  I 
was  reading  Virgil,  not  I  am  certain  as  the  Boman 
poet  ought  to  be  read.  I  had  begun  in  1792,  and 
in  the  following  year  my  father  complained  of  my 
dulness.  He  kept  a  journal  until  his  death  in  1807, 
and  I  found  in  it  a  note  to  that  effect.  He  was  a  good 
scholar,  and  understood  Hebrew,  in  addition  to  Latin 
and  Greek ;  he  also  spoke  French.  I  dare  say  I  tried 
his  patience  sufficiently,  for  I  was  at  the  time  little 
inclined  to  learn.  I  longed  to  be  free,  and  as  there 
was  no  clock  in  the  room  where  I  studied,  and  he 
was  generally  present,  I  marked  on  a  wall  outside 
the  window  where  the  shadow  of  a  chimney  fell  at 
twelve  o'clock,  and  spent  much  time  which  should 

•  *'BecoUdotioii8." 

B  5 
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have  been  devoted  to  my  tasks,  in  looking  off  my 
book  and  observing  how  near  to  the  mark  of  my 
emancipation  the  shadow  had  approached.  Not  but 
that  at  times  I  worked  well  enough,  but  my  young 
mind  was  not  always  in  the  same  capacity  for  the 
reception  of  facts,  or  the  remembrance  of  what  it  was 
desirable  I  should  retain. 

My  English  reading  about  this  time  was  a  life  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  a  History  of  France. 
Cook's  Voyages  were  then  read  as  a  novelty ;  what 
of  novelty  is  there  now  in  those  discoveries  ?  Then, 
New  Holland  was  scarcely  known,  and  my  horror  at 
the  Zealand  cannibalism  I  even  now  remember.  Yet 
is  New  Holland  become  peopled  since,  better  ruled, 
aud  more  firee  than  all  or  any  of  the  thirty-nine 
states  of  the  German  Confederation,  and  more 
populous  than  thirty-three  of  them,  and  New 
Zealand  is  become  an  important  English  colony. 
In  a  score  or  two  of  years  the  land  of  savages  so 
recently,  will  be  more  free  and  populous  than  the 
Confederate  states  of  Germany  have  been  found  after 
as  many  ages. 

I  can  remember  the  noise  made  about  mesmerism, 
not  from  the  name,  but  from  seeing  people  put  to 
sleep  as  if  by  a  miracle.  A  careful  investigation 
had  taken  place  some  time  before  by  unprejudiced 
persons,  and  the  nine  wonders  were  put  down,  to 
be  revived  at  a  day  which  affects  to  be  much  wiser. 
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The  whole  was  soon  declared  io  be  operative  only 
upon  the  nervous  system  of  particular  individuals. 
This  was  about  1794.  It  was  revived  in  Dri  Per- 
kins' metallic  tractors,  which  were  sold  for  a  guinea 
a  set,  and  they  too  had  their  dupes  for  a  time, 
nmnbers  being  cured  by  the  application  of  those  bits 
of  common  metal  colored  over,  and  said  to  possess 
astonishing  virtue,  a  piece  of  imposture  of  which  the 
wide  swallow  of  the  sagacious  public  took  the  hook 
in  the  customary  way  at  all  times.  At  length  two 
medical  men  of  Bath,  one  of  whom  I  had  the  honor 
subsequently  of  knowing,  got  facsimilies  of  the  trac- 
tors made  of  hard  wood,  and  coloured  like  the  gen- 
uine. These  were  found  to  produce  the  same  effects, 
and  some  persons  in  the  hospitals  were  cured  by 
them,  thus  showing  that  upon  the  beliefof  their  effi- 
cacy depended  the  curative  process.  From  that 
time  where  the  faith  was  wanting  the  good  work 
could  not  be  operated. 

My  studies  were  increased  by  the  addition  of 
arithmetic,  and  drawing.  I  soon  got  into  division, 
and  found  myself  shading  my  pencillings  with  India 
ink  There  was  a  bitter  frost  soon  after,  for  I  re- 
member knocking  down  the  poor  half-starved  birds 
with  a  stick.  This  was  the  season  of  1795-6,  when 
water  was  frozen  in  aU  the  rooms  of  the  house,  a 
thing  unknown  before  in  the  extreme  west. 

I  was  now  set  to  read  upon  Indian  antiquities. 
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I  heard  great  talk  ef  missions  to  India  on  all  sides, 
on  account  of  which,  I  imagine  I  was  set  to  learn  the 
History  of  India,  and  to  study  the  use  of  the  globes. 
At  the  same  time  I  was  construing  Erasmus.  My 
idleness  was  a  subject  of  complaint  in  my  tenth 
year ;  *  what  should  I  not  be  from  that  cause  when 
older  1'  Yet  there  was  added  to  my  other  studies 
that  of  geometry,  having  got  out  of  the  rule-of-three 
in  arithmetic.  I  read  as  a  lesson  Sheridan's  elocu- 
tion, Pope's  satires,  and  other  works  aloud,  as  part 
of  my  daily  duty.  I  read  Homer  a  little  at  that 
time.  I  have  never  considered  myself  a  good, 
even  a  tolerable  Grecian.  I  got  the  sense  of  the 
author  as  far  as  I  believed  myself  correct,  and  was 
content. 

At  this  time  when  a  mere  boy  there  came  to  the 
town,  waiting  for  a  packet,  a  very  agreeable  clergy- 
man. He  was  going  to  embark  for  Lisbon,  on  ac- 
count of  his  health.  He  appeared  a  man  of  learning 
from  what  I  heard  my  father  say  of  him,  for  he  was 
often  with  him  before  he  sailed,  to  return  no  more, 
for  he  died  there.  His  manners  were  remarkably 
kind,  and  won  my  heart  at  once,  and  I  was  not  when 
a  lad  always  pleased  with  a  stranger.  His  name  was 
Babington.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
and  also  of  Mr.  Thornton.  He  had  come  from  Lei- 
cestershire. How  long  he  survived  at  Lisbon  I  do 
not  know,  as  his  memory  would  not  perhaps  have 
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been  recalled  here  now,  had  it  not  come  across  my 
mind  that  lie  might  have  been  connected  with  the 
kte  historian  Macaulay,  who  bore  that  name. 
Still  the  gentleman  of  whom  I  speak  must  I  think 
have  died  before  Macanlay  was  bom.  The  names 
of  Wilberforce  and  Thornton  seem  to  connect  them 
with  his  family. 

In  after  life  yonth  is  too  often  declared  to  be  an  • 
enviable  period  of  existence  because  it  is  a  thought- 
less one.  I  cannot  say  I  deem  it  enviable  except 
for  that  flow  of  spirit  and  extremely  vivid  perception 
which  attaches  to  it,  and  doubles  the  zest  of  enjoy- 
ment I  was*  always  remarkably  active.  Being  de- 
tennined  to  have  some  moments  for  relaxation  I 
rose  at  four  o^clock  in  summer,  and  dashed  off  alone 
into  the  fields.  I  endeavoured  to  excite  a  companion 
to  imitate  my  example,  but  he  was  too  heavy  in 
the  head.  Though  he  desired  to  be  otherwise  his 
nature  contradicted  his  inclination.  As  he  slept  in 
a  different  house  from  myself  I  persuaded  him  to  tie 
a  string  round  his  foot  when  he  went  to  bed,  and 
let  it  hang  out  at  the  window,  when  I  engaged  to 
rouse  him  by  pulling  it  For  once  or  twice  the  plan 
succeeded,  but  one  morning  pulling  it,  perhaps  mis- 
chievously, a  little  too  hard,  he  declared  I  had  hurt 
him  so  much  he  would  not  consent  to  such  a  mode 
of  awakening  him  any  more.     I  had  therefore  to  en- 
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joy  my  morning  excursion  alone.  I  mention  thifl 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  though  naturally  of  a 
lively  disposition  I  imbibed  from  those  rambles  in 
the  fields  my  habit  of  thinking  and  my  attachment 
to  literary  pursuits.  Having  no  companion,  I  took 
a  book,  not  always  choice  and  profitable  in  subject 
I  visited  a  large  and  dense  wood,  over  the  site  of 
which  corn  now  waves,  and  read  for  amusement  in 
the  summer  mornings,  beginning  with  Robinson 
Crasoe.  It  was  from  this  habit  I  found  out  how  to 
do  without  society,  and  was  at  last  taught  by  acci- 
dent never  to  feel  less  alone  than  when  by  myself. 
If  I  had  no  book  I  built  ChMeaux  en  Espagnej  until 
they  almost  became  realities.  I  soon  felt  I  could 
amuse  myself  and  not  be  dependant  on  my  comrades, 
and  yet  when  among  them  I  was  sufficiently  active 
and  enjoying. 

In  my  solitary  moments  it  was  wonderful  how 
numerous  were  the  fancies,  imaginations,  and  dreams 
that  came  into  my  mind,  mere  shadows,  combinations 
in  fact  that  were  not  less  welcome  for  their  ex- 
traordinary nature.  This  was  not  wonderful  for 
I  read  all  the  books  which  came  in  my  way^ 
and  hence  association  had  material  enough  upon 
which  to  concentrate.  What  a  phenomenon  is 
the  human  mind — ^how  strong  from  reason,  its 
own  action,  is  the  proof  of  its  imperishable  dia- 
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racter,  the  nnearthliness  of  its  loftier  aspirations  I 
How  often  in  early  jouth  it  seems  to  exhibit  a 
strangeness  to  its  position,  as  if  it  had  been  accustomed 
to  some  previous  state  of  which  it  possessed  but  a 
&int  shadow,  a  something  indefinite,  like  a  half 
forgotten  dream,  that  kind  of  glimpse  faint  to  the 
vanishing  point,  of  what  Mulner  makes  one  of  his 
characters  describe  in  his  "  Die  Schnlde,"  when  he 
enters  the  house  of  which  he  seemed  to  have  ami^ty 
recollection  at  some  pre-extant  period  : 

**  It  seemed  at  times  as  if  in  chUcUsh  hours 
I  once  had  known  those  rooms ;  the  very  pictures, 
Gravely  ponrtrajing  mj  dead  ancestors, 
Looked  on  me  from  the  walls,  as  if  their  faces, 
And  joars,  and  his,  had  ^^ed  upon  m  j  cradle 
In  halcjon  moments  of  mj  infancy  T 

Who  then  shall  pretend  that  one  existence  is  the 
total,  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  that  which  has  such 
longings  after  immortality  I  '  We  cannot  have  come 
out  of  nothing,  to  exist  for  no  end,  but  to  pass  away 
mto  nothing,  as  some  will  have  it  yre  do  come.  If 
such  be  really  the  opinion  of  any  sane  person  it 
must  arise  from  the  uncertainty  continually  thrown 
over  the  stronger  convictions  of  the  better  order  of 
mind,  by  those  who  are  endlessly  disputing,  and  in- 
volving weaker  minds  in  perplexity  with  intricate 
and  idle  deductions,  the  main  points  being  disre- 
garded together  with  their  unshaken  proofs. 
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I  was  too  active  in  body  to  be  a  plodding  scholar. 
I  took  care  to  do  my  work,  but  I  had  no  ambition  to 
be  considered  the  most  forward  the  little  time  I  went 
to  school.  When  I  should  have  been  emulating  the 
example  of  the  best  boy,  and  nurturing  my  school 
ambition,  I  was  in  the  East  among  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  This  reading  was 
generally  by  stealth.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  pleasure  I  had  in  secretly  reading  these  kind  of 
works.  My  father  talked  to  me  of  Eneas  and  the 
Cyclops,  and  the  boring  out  of  the  giant^s  eye  by 
Ulysses.  He  directed  me  to  the  heroes  of  Homer, 
and  I  got  pretty  familiar  with  them,  but  there  was 
always  something  too  scholastic  about  them  for  my 
callow  taste,  and  I  got  into  the  company  of  the  Peri 
and  Genii  as  soon  as  I  could  be  alone.  There  was 
more  attractiveness  in  getting  upon  a  horse,  and 
turning  a  peg  in  his  neck,  on  being  conveyed 
wherever  I  desired.  It  was  not  riding  a  miserable 
palfrey  a  few  miles  an  hour  that  pleased  me ;  it  was 
the  sweep  round  the  globe,  the  imagination  still 
foremost,  and  the  hungry  mind  still  unsatiated. 
Boys  that  are  favourites  at  school  seldom  make  a 
figure  in  subsequent  life  because  they  are  always  the 
plodders — they  die  rich  men,  or  excellent  officials. 
This  may  be  taken  as  a  rule,  the  exceptions  are  so 
few,  nor  do  I  state  it  in  the  way  of  excuse  for  my 
own  negligence  or  that  of  any  cotemporary,  since  too 
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long  a  period  has  elapsed  to  make  the  results  a  mat- 
ter of  the  smallest  concern  to  others  or  myself.  As 
we  grow  old,  it  is  one  of  the  compensations  for  the 
diminution  of  our  previous  activity  of  mind  and 
body,  that  we  are  not  aflFected  by  the  little  things 
that  once  made  us  sensitive.  We  have  got  upon 
higher  ground  than  before,  and  regard  with  indiffer- 
ence the  objects  below  that  were  once  those  of  our 
ambition,  or  sources  of  personal  satisfaction  which 
now  cease  to  excite,  because  they  are  of  no  utility. 
I  had  never  to  encounter  the  trials  of  a  boarding 
scbooL  My  parents  would  not  part  with  me  from 
home.  I  slept  nightly  on  my  own  bed,  and  took 
my  own  plain  food  in  my  father's  home.  I  was  as 
wild  and  active  as  most  boys.  I  had  an  impatience 
of  authority  when  I  could  not  perceive  it  was 
grounded  in  justice.  Nothing  would  have  made  me 
submit  to  fagging  for  example,  and  the  debasing 
system  followed  in  education  at  public  schools,  heirs 
of  the  monkery  of  the  catholic  times,  which  should 
have  been  reformed  as  well  as  the  faith. 

I  had  still  the  advantage  that  I  retained  something 
of  my  school  learning,  which  except  with  those  who 
follow  it  up  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  is  soon  for- 
gotten, and  replaced  with  nothing  of  moment. 
Yet  some  when  they  go  to  college  know  next  to 
nothing. 

"  I  knew  a  lad,"  said  Paley,  "  who  had  been  seven 
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years  at  Eton,  and  could  not  spell  'tutl'"  There 
was  another  case  of  one  who  came  to  college,  and 
could  not  decline  mttsa^  said  Paley's  friend,  though 
his  manners  were  as  good  as  those  of  Etonians 
always  are. 

"  How  did  you  contrive  to  learn  so  little  in  so 
long  a  time  ?"  said  a  friend  of  mine  to  a  lad. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  replied,  "  they  gave  me  the 
run  of  the  school,  and  flogged  me," 

I  had  myself  a  cousin  at  a  grammar  school,  who 
lodged  in  the  master's  house,  and  made  up  his  mind 
to  be  flogged,  having  undergone  the  punishment 
once  or  twice,  and  thus  got  seasoned.  He  was 
many  years  at  school,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  ac- 
quired anything  worth  leaHrning  either  of  Latin  or 
Greek.  Of  the  sciences  or  the  literature  of  modem 
times  he  knew  nothing  whatever.  He  had  a  good 
mechanical  head,  and  scrambled  through  life  better 
than  many  men  of  twenty  times  his  ability  and  ac- 
quirements. On  the  justices'  bench  he  was  thought 
an  oracle,  notwithstanding  he  had  acquired  little 
and  remembered  less  ;  they  had  learned  more,  and 
remembered  nothing.  One  of  them  insisted  that 
alveus  was  a  bed  for  sleeping  in  place  of  lectus  ; 
after  some  dispute,  he  quoted  cubitum  discemmtis  to 
show  they  were  wrong  I 

There  is  something  melancholy  in  revisiting  a 
paternal  dwelling  which  has  long  been  forsaken. 
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more  especially  when  its  inmates  are  nearly  all 
departed  from  the  world.  I  remember  such  a  visit. 
The  spot  where  we  passed  our  earlier  years,  where 
we  were  cherished  by  oar  parents,  and  which  we 
left  to  lannch  out  upon  the  great  scenes  of  life, 
csnnot  but  revive  monmfnl  feelings.  I  must  men- 
tion mine,  visited  after  its  hearth  had  long  been  cold 
for  mine  and  me.  I  had  been  long  absent  from 
a  domicile  which  at  present  exists  but  in  a  ruin. 
A  street  partly  crosses  the  place  where  it  stood  en- 
vironed with  trees,  and  now  shows  an  extended  level 
of  housetops.  After  twenty  years'  absence  I  visited 
it,  before  its  destraction.  Such  localities  are  power* 
ful  in  affecting  the  minds  of  all  who  think.*  I  felt 
desirous  of  recalling  bye-gone  times.  I  anticipated 
a  melancholy  pleasure  in  entering  once  more  where 
I  had  opened  my  eyes  upon  the  world.  There  I 
remembered  my  mother  nursing  an  infant  sister  of 
mine,  of  whom  death  a  few  years  afterwards  de<- 
prived  her.  I  shall  see  again  the  chimney-piece 
over  which  had  hung  a  vessel  with  all  sail  set,  on 
•which  my  young  eyes  had  gazed  with  admiration  a 
thousand  times,  and  which  I  had  more  than  once 
vainly  imitated  with  a  pencil  on  the  discarded  cover 
of  a  letter.  A  large  landscape,  an  indifferent  copy 
from  Wilson,  hung  near  the  door,  on  which  I  had 

•  I  touched  upon  this  subject  soon  afterwards  in  the  I^ondon  ifa- 
fosnc,  if  I  reeoUect  rightly. 
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once  thought  art  had  exhausted  its  utmost  efforts. 
I  now  fancied  how  much  I  should  like  to  restore  all 
those  pictures  to  their  old  places,  and  spend  days  in 
that  room  in  holding  communion  with  the  spirits  of 
the  past 

Impressed  with  this  idea,  I  reached  the  house  and 
found  it  untenanted  and  desolate.  The  wind  sighed 
through  the  broken  casements,  and  a  sort  of  wing 
containing  what  had  been  once  used  as  a  nursery  in 
my  time  had  been  pulled  down  to  improve  a  road 
which  ran  close  up  to  the  place.  Such  improve- 
ments make  havoc  with  old  associations.  What 
memories  of  past  pain  and  pleasure  belonging  to 
hundreds  of  minds  are  involved  in  the  destruction  of 
a  street,  or  the  widening  of  an  alley !  What  stories 
might  not  these  vanished  apartments  have  told  of 
men  and  things,  before  they  disappeared  I  Purveyors 
of  bricks  and  mortar  make  in  this  mode  sad  havoc 
with  the  poetry  of  our  lives  1 

In  the  present  case  the  appearance  of  the  old 
house  smote  me  to  the  heart  Still  1  congratulated 
myself  that  I  had  found  it  nearly  entire,  that  I 
might  enter  it  again,  and  gaze  upon  the  rooms  where 
once  my  young  heart  had  throbbed  with  delight  at 
the  smile  of  most  affectionate  parents — ^my  mother, 
in  particular.  What  gift  of  heaven  exceeds  that  of 
a  good  mother  ?  To  youth,  earth  has  no  blessing  to 
compete  with  it ;  the  best  father  is  but  half  a  good 
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mother.  How  happy  was  Pope  that  he  had  one  to 
watch  and  nurse,  when  he  was  past  the  meridian  of 
life— a  happiness  but  few  could  enjoy  as  he  did. 

With  some  difficulty  I  procured  tBe  key  of  the 
dilapidated  habitation  from  an  aged  female  neigh- 
bonr,  who  well  remembered  when  my  family  occu- 
pied the  place.  We  entered  it  together.  I  felt  as  I 
always  feel  in  a  locality  where  I  remember  objects 
in  connection  on  whom  the  light  of  the  sun  shines 
no  longer.     I  thought  of  Moore's  lines : 

^  There  we  shall  have  our  feast  of  tears^ 

And  manj  a  cup  of  silence  pour, 
Our  guests  the  shades  of  former  years, 

Our  toasts  to  lips  that  bloom  no  more.** 

My  companion  did  not  partake  in  these  sensations. 
I  got  rid  of  her  by  a  little  management,  and  ram- 
bled alone  through  the  apartments.  What  a  gloom 
seemed  to  pervade  them  I  The  hues  of  decay  from 
parted  time,  and  their  neglected  state,  added  to 
sombre  remembrances,  coloured  every  object  My 
heart  beat  quicker  as  I  entered  the  old  drawing- 
room,  that  which  had  been  most  used  in  my  early 
years ;  all  was  silent,  desolate,  dead.  The  furniture, 
the  carpet,  the  paper  on  the  walls,  two  or  three  fre- 
quent visitants  who  were  free  guests  there,  all  came 
up  in  their  shadowy  forms  to  my  sobered  recol- 
lection. Here  appeared  one  great  mystery  of  our 
being.    I  remembered  on  which  part  of  the  wall  I 
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had  once  sketched  the  candle-light  shadows  of  my 
companions.  My  name  scratched  on  the  glass  of 
one  of  the  lower  room  windows,  fragile  as  it  was, 
had  survived  ^most  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a  small 
ash  tree  waved  near  that  had  snrvived  the  solid  walls 
of  the  nursery,  recalling  the  lines  applied  to  Borne 
and  the  Tiber,  where  that  which  was  fugitive  and 
passing,  or  in  this  case  fragile,  was  permanent* 
There  were  other  names  scrawled  npon  the  same 
window,  which  had  been  there  before  it  became  the 
habitation  of  my  family ;  I  had  spelled  them  over  a 
hondred  times  when  a  boy.  I  was  standing  among 
the  shadowy  wrecks  of  my  own  years,  and  contem- 
plating their  nothingness.  Where  were  the  friends 
that  looked  upon  my  childhood  ?  I  gazed  around 
and  saw  none;  I  turned  my  vision  inwards,  and 
fjAucy's  forms  appeared  distinctly  enough,  aud  the 
comers  of  the  rooms  their  chairs  occupied,  their 
very  positions  as  they  sat,  but  I  needed  not  the 
reality  of  the  place  to  recall  them.  The  mystery  of 
memory  could  do  that  anywhere. 

I  wandered  into  the  room  which  my  &ther  had 
occupied  as  a  study,  but  I  found  it  inhabited  only 
by  the  spider,  curtained  with  its  web,  and  aged  with 
neglect     In  that  corner  were  still  shadowed  the 
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desk  and  papers;  there  were  the  books,  the  old 
Plutarch  of  Diyden,  and  Watts'  Logic,  Cicero's 
OratioDS,  and  Dfartin's  Grammar,  Locke  and  Ferga- 
flon— those  I  have  still  in  my  possession  out  of  the 
store  once  there ;  I  remember  the  very  shell  In 
that  comer  used  to  hang  the  velvet  cap,  and  beneath 
tomes  of  divinity  Spcmheim,  Tarretine,  Poli  Synopsis 
Criticoram,  and  I  know  not  what  beside  — where  are 
they  all  now  ? 

hi  the  dining-room  the  place  of  the  table  came 
back  to  me,  and  the  accustomed  seats  and  faces  of 
well-known  guests,  not  one  of  whom  survived.  I 
would  have  given  an  empire  to  have  had  them  all 
there  again,  though  only  for  a  few  hours.  What  a 
delicious  intercourse  we  should  have  held !  How 
affectionately  should  I  have  addressed  them.  They 
should  have  seen  how  little  time  could  do  in  quench- 
ing my  regard  for  them,  and  that  years  and  know- 
ledge had  not  diminished  the  love  I  felt — vain,  im- 
pnlsive  thoughts  of  a  frail  humanity  I 

Passing  along  a  wainscoted  passag^e  I  saw  my 
name  cut  where  it  had  borne  inerasable  evidence  of 
mj  mischievous  propensity  for  carving,  or  perhaps 
for  notoriety,  ^hy  not  commit,  as  well  as  full- 
grown  boys  called  heroes,  authors,  or  statesmen, 

**  The  glorious  fault  ot  angels  and  of  gods.* 
Chorch  pews,  smooth-barked    trees,    and    school 
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desks  too  often  declare  to  the  eye  the  longing  after 
empty  distinctions  even  in  early  life. 

I  visited  the  garden  where  all  was  desert  except 
a  white  thorn  tree  that  looked  green  amidst  the 
desolation  around  it,  and,  not  even  "  a  garden  flower 
grown  wild  "  had  survived.  What  happy  hours  had 
I  gambolled  away  there,  where  all  was  now  dumb 
and  dead.  The  rank  grass  indeed  seemed  to  be- 
token a  better  soil  than  common,  but  coarse,  tall 
weeds,  with  the  sere  sad  leaves  of  Autumn ,  told 
the  eye  the  tale  that  the  breath  of  the  past  had  long 
ago  exhaled,  and  that  its  history  was  heard  in  the 
brown  melancholy  rustling  around,  in  the  way  of  a 
dirge,  as  if  to  harmonize  with  my  feeling,  as  the 
dead  foliage  swept  along  before  me,  and  originated 
imutterable  sensations  with  which  the  multitude 
cannot  sympathise. 

I  threw  myself  on  an  old  decaying  oak  seat  at  the 
moment,  when 

"  Remembrance  wakes,  with  all  her  busy  tram, 
Swellaiat  the  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain  I" 

What  after  all  could  the  home  of  my  father  be  to 
me  any  more?  Why  should  I  jndulge  these  re- 
flections ?  If  they  were  a  memento  of  happier  days, 
the  best  way  would  be  to  forget  them.  Dumb 
monitors,  addressing  the  heart  by  signs,  telling 
of  human  decay  and  nothingness,  what  can   they 
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Jnatter  now?  Yet  there  was  a  reply  in  that  plane 
tree  whose  broad  leaves  overshadowed  the  spot  where 
I  sat  in  this  sombre  mood,  Onr  family  had  often 
breakfasted  there  in  summer.  I  had  conned  my 
holiday  task  there.  I  remembered  the  tree  not  half 
its  existing  size,  yet  every  bough  seemed  to  have  a 
▼oioe,  and  to  chide  me  when  the  nothingness  of  such 
feelings  as  those  I  am  describing  crossed  my  mind. 
"  The  tree  shrieked  to  me,"  as  the  poets  say  of  the 
mandrake.  There  is  a  joy  even  in  sorrow,  and  in 
melancholy  there  is  a  pleasure  from  which  we  would 
not  willingly  part,  if  it  be  of  no  utility.  I  cannot 
consent  to  give  up  the  poetry  of  life  for  the  regard 
of  the  "  least  erected"  Spirit  that  fell,  the  utility  of 
whose  worship  cannot  be  denied,  but  may  not  that 
worship  be  too  costly  ? 

From  one  spot  near  the  seat  of  which  I  am 
speaking  I  had  often  gazed  on  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  at  a  distance,  seen  between  two  hills,  when 
now  and  then  a  white  tiny  sail  could  be  distinguished. 
Coca's  Voyages,  the  great  novelty  in  my  young 
reading,  made  me  sometimes  wish  I  could  get  oik 
hoard,  and  sail  to  the  same  distant  region,  there  to 
explore  new  shores  and  islands.  My  imagination 
was  exceedingly  active,  and  this  is  sometimes  a 
misfortune.  What  a  waste  used  to  be  these  wild 
thoughts  I    In  these  imaginings  the  dangers  of  the 
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sea  had  no  place ;  the  surface  was  ever  calm ;  its 
skies  ever  bright  to  the  visions  of  youthful  hope. 
What  dreams  of  glory  hovered  around  my  youthftd 
head,  even  when  fatigue  hushed  me  into  slumber  I 
What  music  of  unearthly  tone  I  heard  with  the 
senses  apparently  ten  times  as  acute  as  if  I  were 
awake  1  When,  to  return  to  the  deserted  locality  in 
the  midst  of  which  I  stood  at  that  moment,  where 
were  my  light-hearted  companions  in  that  garden 
often  to  be  mournfully  remembered  ?  Emma  » 
the  young  and  lovely  who  had  gone  to  the  land  of 
shadows,  having  floated  for  a  time  in  the  atmosphere 
of  youth  and  beauty,  only  to  be  withered  by  the 
blast  of  death  I  Her  petite  figure,  exquisitely  sym- 
metrical, her  lively  eyes,  and  mind  clear  as  a  mirror^ 
and  temper  analagous ;  made  to  love  and  be  beloved^ 
and  what  else  does  a  lover  ask.  Artificial  acquirements 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  passion  which  nature 
inspires.  There  is  no  reason  in  affection,  or  it  could 
not  be  affection.  Here  we  must  go  back  in  our 
youth  to  first  principles,  for  love  is  ever  the  same 
involuntary  unartiffcial  thing  in  all  ranks  and  d^rees 
of  persons.  Mine  partook  of  the  romantic  then — 
but  enough.  The  worm  was  soon  to  riot  on 
her  beauty.  I  may  truly  say  of  her  what  Shenstone 
said  so  well  of  Miss  Dolman : — "  How  much  inferior 
is  the  conversation  of  the  liviug  to  the  bare  remem- 
brance of  thee  1" 
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I  slowly  paased  oat  of  that  garden,  never  destined 
to  aee  it  again,  for  it  was  soon  after  coyered  with 
bneks  and  mortar,  those  sworn  foes  of  feelings 
similar  to  those  I  have  been  describing.  I  torned 
and  looked  over  the  spot  for  a  minute  or  two  as  I 
entered  the  house,  for  I  had  missed  the  old  sun-dial — 
it  was  gone.  I  chided  myself  for  my  feelings,  obla- 
tions from  a  spirit  that  had  encountered  its  share  of 
BOirow  as  well  as  pleasure  in  the  wastes  of  life.  I 
moTed  I  remember  with  a  hurried  step  through  the 
passage  when  I  departed,  and  so  out  at  the  front 
door,  which  I  heard  creak  upon  its  rusty  hinges  as 
it  did  of  yore.  I  was  childish  enough  to  feel  an  in- 
clination to  go  over  to  the  old  place  again.  I  lin^ 
gered,  but  checked  the  weakness,  if  it  were  one,  and 
with  a  species  of  effort  that  ill  agreed  with  my  feelings, 
I  stepped  briBkly  onward  without  looking  behind 
me  until  I  came  to  a  turning  in  the  road,  when  I 
could  not  help  playing  the  part  oi  Lot's  wife.  It  was 
hat  for  a  moment.  Three  months  afterwards  the 
owner  of  the  house  razed  it  to  the  ground,  and  no 
trace  now  remains  where  I  had  passed  my  youthfiil 
hours,  and  where  I  had  so  many  day  dreams  of  that 
prospective  happiness  with  which  all  mankind  play 
the  same  deceptive  game,  and  yet,  is  still  permitted 
to  continue  it  in  the  teeth  of  experience,  because  we 
lo?e  to  be  cheated  in  our  dealing  with  the  insubstantial. 

Is  the  forgoing  too  imaginative  ?    It  must  be  re- 
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membered  that  this  is  an  attempt  to  give  more  the 
history  of  mind  than  of  adventure,  of  the  movement 
of  the  internal  than  the  external  man,  and  is  there- 
fore more  addressed  to  the  cultivated  than  the  un- 
cultivated mind.  There  must  be  some  portion  of 
curiosity  above  the  vulgar  which  only  looks  for 
excitement  in  the  well  worn  trade  of  every  day 
existence.  The  solitary  spirit  is  not  inactive.  It 
has  its  difference  of  character,  its  more  acute  and 
distinct  feelings,  its  confidential  thoughts  and 
trials,  in  which  the  world  cannot  share,  borne  in 
silence  and  solitude.  The  details  of  the  feelings  of 
such  must  interest  those  who  can  respond  from  a 
similarity  of  the  same  in  others,  even  if  felt  in 
a  lighter  degree,  because  less  refined.  The  mind 
is  a  nobler  sphere  of  action  than  the  external  world, 
and  its  adventures,  and  hopes ;  its  aspirations  and 
its  successes,  being  more  refined,  have  less  attraction 
for  the  multitude,  but  more  for  the  wise  and  cultivated. 
It  is  in  fact  the  difference  between  mind  and  matter, 
that  here  marks  the  dissimilarity,  and  as  its  difference^ 
so  must  its  value  be  estimated  in  comparison. 

There  is  no  greater  change  can  take  place  in  youth 
that  is  studious,  imaginative,  and  full  of  ancient  ex- 
ample, than  being  plunged  at  once  into  the  arid  em- 
ploy of  the  lawyer's  desk,  or  the  counting  house  ledger. 
I  have  often  thought  it  a  great  cruelty  that  youth  is 
to  a  certain  point  educated  in  a  mode,  which,  leaving 
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out  of  the  question  his  fbture  objects  in  life,  tends 
to  carry  him  above  it,  and  make  him  nnflt  for  that 
course  to  which  he  is  destined.  If  the  clue  to  learn- 
ing be  supplied,  and  the  mental  tendency  be  un- 
conquerable, the  scholar  will  know  how  to  travel  so 
M  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  genius  should  he  possess 
it  from  nature,  for  school  never  yet  did  more  to  de- 
yelope  it  than  hand  over  the  key.  Youths  never  in- 
tended for  a  station  above  a  grocer's  or  mercer's  shop 
are  taught  what  can  be  of  no  service  to  them  in  after 
life,  because  the  parson's,  or  lawyer's  sons,  or  those 
destined  to  follow  learned  professions,  are  sent  to 
acquire  the  ancient  tongues  to  whom  they  are  neces- 
sary. Too  many  are  thus  sent  by  parents  because  they 
would  not  have  it  said  they  could  not  afford  to  give 
their  sons  as  good  an  education;  whereas  geometry, 
history,  and  modem  languages  would  be  a  hundred 
times  more  in  accordance  with  their  future  views  in 
life.  It  is  pute  pride  after  all  which  operates  here, 
and  not  the  benefit  of  the  scholar.  There  are  some 
of  the  sciences  which  would  be  of  infinite  value  to 
youth  in  their  pursuits,  which  they  are  seldom  taught. 
Mathematics  for  example  and  drawing,  which  are  of 
extensive  utility.  To  send  a  boy  for  years  to  learn 
how  to  translate  a  little  of  Homer,  and  read  Cicero  in 
the  Latin,  is  a  great  waste  of  time,  and  a  neglect  of 
what  would  be  really  useful  in  after  life. 
I  witnessed  this  folly  to  an  incredible  extent  in  my 
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youth,  and  saw  some  carious  exemplifications  of  it. 
I  have  known  a  stupid  lad  become  a  tolerable  scholar 
in  the  way  of  translation,  and  in  the  art  of  making 
verses  on  the  fingers,  one  of  the  greatest  follies 
of  our  schools,  next  to  the  false  pronunciation 
taught  in  them.  The  poetical  spirit  of  a  tongue  cannot 
be  learned  by  a  foreigner,  in  a  dead  language  more 
particularly,  though  the  literal  meaning  may  be 
well  understood.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  poetry 
to  convey  to  the  mind  not  its  mere  literal  mean- 
ing alone,  but  often  an  inexplicable  impression  of 
beauty,  or  grace,  or  a  pleasurable  sensation,  which 
no  similar  combination  of  meanings  and  images  can 
produce  on  the  mind  of  one  to  whom  the  language 
is  not  native.  Of  \ihat  use  therefore  can  be  the 
fabrication  of  verses  which  we  do  not  know  how 
to  read  with  a  correct  euphony,  or  that  in  themselves 
are  foreign  to  the  association  they  would  produce  on 
the  mind  of  one  to  whom  the  tongue  is  natural 

An  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  me  into  a  mer- 
cantile connection ;  and  the  essay  was  made  in  vain. 
To  sit,  having  before  me  two  or  three  folio  books, 
bound  in  rough  calf,  and  any  thing  but  "  lettered  *' 
within,  was  too  monotonous  for  my  temper.  I 
really  fancied  that  a  steam  engine  might  be  made 
to  do  the  work  about  which  they  put  me.  Mr. 
Babbage  had  not  then  set  about  his  mechanical  cal- 
culators. 
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Litenary  fimdesH-Oharlotte  Smith— yonUifiil  impressions — a 
friend — become  solitary — attacfameut  to  poetry — fa  alts  in 
writmg — ambition  to  be  seen  in  print — ^a  youthful  critic — 
poetry  of  the  north— Gray  and  his  odes— the  mystery  of 
mental  tendencies — thinking — the  literary  mind — arguments 
in  favor  of  yaccination— early  reminiscences — ^attachment  to 
solitude — seclusion  and  companions  therc^female  confidante 
—pleasure  ended  in  depriyation. 


DuBiNG  the  foregoing  time  I  was  still  the  reader 
of  all  that  came  in  my  way.  It  is  not  the  innate 
excellence  of  works  which  are  early  presented  to 
the  youthful  mind,  which  linger  there  the  longest. 
Some  particular  sentiment  or  accidental  line  strikes 
the  fancy,  and  by  impressing  itself  upon  the  memory 
becomes  as  it  were  the  key-note  to  much  of  its  ovm 
date  and  stamp,  which  would  not  else  have  been 
retained.  Several  for  example  of  Mrs.  Smith's 
sonnets  were  -translated  from  Petrarch,  and  this  in- 
duced me  to  seek  an  acquaintance  with  the  great 
Italian,  but  I  at  that  time  knew  nothing  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  he  wrote.     In  this  way  the  recoUec- 
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tion  of  what  Mrs.  Smith  had  written,  tempted  me 
first  to  a  perusal  of  all  that  I  could  procure  of 
Petrarch's  works  that  had  been  translated.  This  can 
hardly  be  imagined,  all  is  so  changed  since  my  boy- 
hood. Her  talent  combining  the  poetess  and  novel- 
list  gave  her  the  foremost  station  on  the  whole, 
at  that  time  among  the  authors  of  her  sex.  Sir  John 
Bowring  recently  borrowed  one  of  her  titles,  in  a 
work  he  published  for  young  people  in  Minor 
Morals.  She  exhibited  by  her  conduct  the  sincerity 
of  her  avowals,  which  was  not  always  the  case  with 
writers  of  that  day.  She  was  an  excellent  wife  and 
mother,  and  died  a  little  after  I  launched  into  life, 
I  think,  at  Famham,  about  1806. 

Saturday  was  the  larger  part  of  it  my  own.  I 
knew  not  among  my  schoolfellows  or  acquaintance, 
a  single  youth  who  exhibited  that  kind  of  feeling 
which  would  induce  me  to  endeavour  to  trust  him 
with  my  particular  views  or  feelings.  I  attempted 
in  vain  to  find  a  confidant  or  one  with  whom  I  might 
deposit  my  ideas  upon  many  passing  matters.  None 
seemed  to  comprehend  what  I  meant  or  indeed  to 
feel  a  pleasure  similar  to  mine,  when  I  repeated 
by  heart  some  of  Mrs.  Smith's  poetry. 

I  was  without  a  second  companion  with  whom  I 
could  exchange  my  thoughts  when  we  left  schooL 
The  idea  of  a  cough  or  a  sneer  would  have  sealed  up 
my  conmiunications  with  any  of  my  companions. 
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Ihe  Latin  school  held  no  lad  who  conld  enter  into 
my  feelings.  I  myself  also  wanted  confidence  and 
imdervalued  myself;  a  thing  very  fatal  to  success. 
Be  bold  and  conceal  your  defects ;  the  world  is  shal- 
lower than  men  think  it.  I  did  not  seek  for  more 
than  commendation  from  others  in  exchange  for  my 
thoughts  or  my  attempts  at  composition,  by  which 
I  might  direct  my  judgment ;  I  was  not  understood. 
I  resolved  still  to  keep  my  secret,  and  to  enjoy  in 
my  own  bosom  the  gratification  derived  from  read- 
ing, and  making  more  attempts  with  my  pen.  I 
should  have  been  more  pleased  to  appeal  openly,  but 
I  dared  not  trust  my  own  judgment  My  time 
passed  with  some  book  I  had  not  before  read,  and 
independently  of  my  morning  and  evening  readings 
I  need,  secretly,  to  steal  away  into  the  fields,  and  read 
some  one  of  the  poets,  until  I  had  learnt  half  of 
the  work  by  heart 

Gray  was  a  favourite,  and  at  one  time  I  khew  by 
heart  nearly  aU  he  wrote.  Scraps  of  Virgil  with  my 
own  translation  as  well  as  of  Ovid,  and  passages  I 
had  learned  of  the  latter  were  continually  on  my 
lips.  Having  procured  Pope's  Homer,  the  Greek 
was  no  more  perused  for  pleasure.  The  translations 
by  the  bard  of  Twickenham  enchanted  me,  and  I  got 
whole  pages  by  heart,  which  I  recited  aloud. 

The  mind  and  disposition  soon  accommodate  them- 
selves  to  circumstances  in  youth,  and  this  practice 

c  5 
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of  mine  became  a  habit,  and  by  indulging  it  I  caald 
be  contented  to  separate  from  my  companions.  It 
is  true  there  was  too  much  of  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  mjrthologj  intermingled  in  the  school 
reading  in  those  times,  particularly  in  the  poetry, 
which  it  took  many  years  to  shake  off,  and  to  substi- 
tute for  it  the  existing  realities,  the  natural  for  the 
artificial,  the  modern  and  yemacular  phraseology 
for  that  of  the  ancients ;  and  yet  judiciously  directed, 
no  foundation  in  learning  worthy  the  name  can  be 
laid  without  them« 

I  had,  as  I  soon  perceived,  too  great  a  tendency  to 
diffuseness,  and  not  sufficient  patience  to  work  out 
my  objects,  under  that  care  in  phraseology,  and  that 
attention  to  a  certain  propriety  which  is  so  requisite 
to  correctness.  The  study  of  our  best  models  I  soon 
saw  would  remedy  all  this,  but  I  had  not  patience  to 
follow  the  track  which  I  was  well  aware  I  ought  to 
follow  if  I  desired  to  appear  in  print  In  regard  to 
paternal  aid,  which  would  have  been  gladly  tendered, 
I  did  not  like  the  methodical  ruleSy'^and  mode  in 
which  it  would  have  been  enforced.  I  wished  to 
learn  in  my  own  way. 

It  happened  that  accident  threw  in  my  path  a 
youth  a  year  or  two  older  than  myself,  who  was  self- 
taught,  and  possessed  superior  natural  talents, 
which  he  had  cultivated  to  considerable  advantage ; 
he  was  a  musical  composer  too  at  that  early  age. 
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Of  his  pToficiency  there  I  can  say  nothing,  for  to  this 
honr  I  know  nothing  of  the  sci^ice.  He  was  slow 
bat  snre.  He  could  not  reach  my  rapidity  of  action ; 
he  had  not  half  my  imaginative  activity,  hat  his  de- 
liberation famished  him  with  that  correctness  which 
my  fiery  pace  overrode.  I  soon  obtained  his  confi- 
dence. I  boond  him  to  secrecy.  I  had  many  ways 
of  obliging  him,  and  thus  we  became  mutually  use- 
foL  I  shewed  him  attempts  at  composition  in 
imitation  of  the  northern  poetiy,  with  injunctions 
of  secrecy,  to  which  he  the  more  readily  assented,  as 
he  had  no  motive  for  making  the  matter  known. 
Who  cared  about  my  attempting  to  write  verse  and 
prose,  as  it  were  surreptitiously?  He  looked  over 
my  effusions  with  pencil  in  hand,  pointed  out  what 
he  thought  were  defects,  and  suggested  improve- 
m^its.  In  fact  he  was  a  master  as  far  as  his  super- 
intendence was  concerned,  and  as  long  as  he  kept 
my  secret,  ^e  had  nothing  about  which  to  differ. 
At  this  day  I  feel  towards  one  whom  dusty  death 
made  his  prey  many  years  ago,  no  slight  degree  of 
gratitude. 

The  poetry  of  the  North  never  took  such  hold  upon 
my  affection  as  that  of  the  South,  especially  that 
poetry  which  treats  of  the  affections.  There  was  al- 
ways something  too  cold  and  calculating  about  it, 
and  as  man  in  the  North  always  made  the  females  of 
tike  &mily  feel  that  he  was  all-powerful,  so  the 
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Southern  even  where  he  maintained  his  reign  over 
the  weaker  sex,  never  suffered  her  to  feel  it.  Gal- 
lantry too  belonged  not  to  the  North.  Even  now 
Norwegian  ladies  wait  at  the  father's  or  husband's 
table,  and  do  in  the  dining-room  the  work  performed 
by  servants  in  more  Southern  countries.  The  poetry 
of  the  North  and  South  is  in  both  cases  tinctured  by 
the  feeling  of  the  stronger  sex  towards  woman. 

"  The  cold  in  clime  are  cold  in  verse.^^  The  clime 
imparts  its  nature  to  the  poetry,  and  the  dwellers  in 
ice-bound  regions  are  not  troubled,  like  the  children 
of  the  sun,  with  lava  floods  of  passionate  out-pour- 
ing. The  iceberg  tempers  the  blood,  and  all  proceeds 
between  the  sexes  in  a  current  of  equability.  I  did  not, 
therefore,  direct  my  studies  to  the  north,  though 
there  is  a  romantic  about  it  stamped  with  terrible 
imagery.  The  Runic  rhymes  had  no  interest  for 
me,  and  the  Edda  was  a  sealed  book.  I  loved  the 
terrible  too,  and  all  the  love  I  had  fox  the  North 
arose  from  that  feeling.  Odin  and  the  deities  that 
regaled  themselves  on  mead  and  ale  in  the  midst  of 
ice  and  snow  mountains  did  not  attract  me.  I 
remember  when,  quite  a  youth,  reading  the  prose 
translation  of  a  northern  song,  which  I  must  needs 
put  into  verse.  It  was  from  the  old  story  begin- 
ning, ^^  Sneid  fyrir  Sikely  vida,"  a  well-known 
ditty,  in  which  a  Norwegian  is  in  love  with  a  Rus- 
sian girl,  who  will  not  accept  him,  although  he 
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has  distingaished  himself  in  the  field,  is  an  adept  at 

plaj,  and  a  daring  seaman,  and  though  he  complains 

that 

Far  from  the  abode  of  men  away 
'I've  ploughed  the  wide  and  pathless  sea. 
And  yet  though  this  my  worth  must  prove, 
A  Russian  maid  disdains  my  love  1  * 

I  had  been  reading  Gray  too,  who  took  several 
pieces  from  the  same  mythology,  but  they  were  not 
sufficiently  attractive  to  make  me  study  the  language 
yet,  at  this  hour,  some  of  the  northern  subjects  or 
rather  stanzas  of  the  poet  of  the  ^^  Elegy  in  the 
country  church  yard"  remain  fixed  in  my  memory, 
having  startled  my  youthful  mind. 

See  the  grisly  texture  grow, 

(Tis  of  human  entrails  made) 
And  the  weights  that  play  below, 

Each  a  gasping  warriors  head. 

Shafts  for  shuttles  dipped  in  gore 
Shoot  the  trembling  cords  along. 

Sword  that  once  a  monarch  bore — 
Weave  the  tissue  firm  and  strong. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  my  young  feelings  by  this  ode,  or  how 
they  were  stimulated  by  the  images  to  which  I  am 
alluding.  Much  alone,  rambling  in  the  woods,  and 
among  the  rocks  on  the  sea  shore,  I  was  continually 
repeating  the  lines.     The  image  seemed  to  me  ter- 

*  Tbe  poem  is  too  long  to  oopy  at  fall  length ;  the  date  of  the  Tersion 
1806. 
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rific.  I  fistncied  I  saw  the  heads  pendant  like  the 
leaden  weights  in  the  loom  of  a  carpet  manufactory 
hard  by  where  I  lived.  Vivid  as  the  .reality  was, 
the  picture  present  to  an  imagination  apt  to  paint 
strongly  was  far  deeper  than  the  reality  would  be 
now.  I  soon  had  the  whole  by  heart,  and  when  I 
walked  alone  in  the  woods  of  Nansavallan,  over  the 
whole  site  of  which  ancient  oaks  then  cast  a  solemn 
shade,  and  belts  of  coppice  extended  still  further — 
there  where  corn  now  waves  luxuriantly,  and  a 
stranger  could  never  imagine  woods  and  groves  of 
oaks — I  used  in  the  gloom  of  the  foliage  to  invoke 
the  Norse  sisters,  repeating  aloud  the  whole  poem, 
which  I  fancied  should  have  closed  with  the  stanza : 

Horror  covers  all  the  heatb, 

Clouds  of  carnage  blot  the  sun, 
Sisters  weave  the  web  of  death — 

Sisters  cease,  the  work  is  done  I 

It  was  the  same  with  the  descent  of  Odin  and  the 
lines : 

Facing  to  the  northern  clime, 
Thrice  he  traced  the  Kunic  rhjme, 
Thrice  pronounced  in  accents  dread, 
The  thrilling  verse  that  wakes  the  dead ! 

I  have  said  I  was  by  choice  a  solitary,  but  only 
because  no  other  youth  appeared  to  enter  into  my 
feelings.  I  had  tried  my  pen  at  verse,  but  it  was 
lame  stuff.     It  was  in  1799,  that  I  lost  a  sister  two 
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jexTB  yDimger  than  myself.  Fortescue  Hitchens 
WB8  the  fourth  son  of  the  excellent  clergyman,  yicar 
of  St  Hilary,  who  hBd  for  a  time  filled  Maskelyne's 
place  in  the  royal  obserratoiy  at  Greenwich,  while 
the  astronomer  royal  went,  if  I  recollect  aright,  to 
Si  Helena,  to  observe  a  transit  of  Venos,  Mr. 
Hitchens  held  the  post  of  computer  to  the  nautical 
ahnanack  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1809. 
Hitchens  wrote  some  verses  upon  my  sister's  death. 
They  were  not  of  moment  to  insert  here,  but  I  envied 
him  the  ability  they  displayed  at  least  in  my  youth- 
fid  view. 

I  have  mentioned  in  my  "  Recollections  "  *  how 
I  became  shy  of  making  any  one  of  my  adult  friends 
a  confidant  as  to  my  authorships,  the  latin  letter 
still  rankling  in  my  mind.  I  was  content  if  I  could 
get  the  commendation  of  strangers,  and  felt  certain 
that  whatever  they  said  must  be  impartial;  as  to  my 
friends  some  might  censure,  and  others  praise  me 
out  of  partiality.  Why  I  should  be  less  shy  of 
strangers  than  friends  I  cannot  tell.  Thirty  years 
afterwards  talking  with  the  poet  Campbell  about  his 
lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  he  told  me  he  was 
not  at  all  nervous  before  strangers.  He  did  not  in 
the  least  mind  before  what  audience  he  stood  when 
away  trom  home ;  but,  that  in  giving  his  lectures 

*  Fkge  12,  VoL  I.,  Second  edition. 
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there  upon  poetry,  some  ladies,  particular  firiends 
contrived  to  get  seated  near,  in  fact  opposite  to  him, 
and  if  he  looked  off  his  M,S.  for  a  moment  towards 
his  auditory  l^is  eyes  met  theirs,  and  it  discomposed 
him.     I  demanded  why.     He  replied : 

^^  I  can't  tell,  but  I  would  as  soon  have  had  my 
eyes  meet  as  many  dragons.  It  cooled  my  courage. 
I  fancied  all  sorts  of  things  passing  in  their  minds 
about  my  delivery  and  mode  of  reading.  The  matter 
of  my  lecture  had  no  concern  in  the  affair — ^what 
could  they  know  of  Hebrew  or  Greek  poetry  ?'* 

"  It  was  singular." 

"  I  can  only  say,  I  had  rather  have  met  the  eyes 
of  any  number  of  strangers — it  discomposed  me — 
that  is  all  I  know  of  the  matter.  I  requested  Mrs. 
Campbell  not  to  attend  again,  or  to  keep  out  of  sight, 
as  well  as  one  or  two  of  her  intimate  friends." 

The  dislike  I  had  to  show  my  verses  arose  perhaps 
from  a  feeling  somewhat  similar.  I  feared  too 
my  amour  propre  would  be  wounded  by  some, 
out  of  mere  wantoneas,  and  that  would  have  deeply 
mortified  me;  for  I  do  not  put  all  my  shyness 
down  to  the  incident  alone  to  which  I  have  before 
alluded.  However  the  feeling  arose,  it  had  a  per- 
manent effect  on  whatever  I  published.  The  remarks 
of  newspaper  critics  in  after  life  never  affected  me, 
perhaps,  because  I  knew  how  those  things  are  got 
up,  and  sometimes  how  they  are  influenced.     Youth 
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is  not  only  susceptible  of  deep  impressions  from 
things  of  real  weight,  but  it  is  often  too  strongly  in- 
dented by  trivial  pressure. 

Yet  despite  such  susceptibilities  doing  harm  to 
nobody,  how  dear  is  the  remembrance  of  the 
time  when  young  being  unfolds  its  blossoms,  when 
the  simple  pleasures  of  the  heart  are  cherished  un- 
alloyed, and  impulse  and  feeling  rule  the  hour,  be- 
fore the  bustle  and  shifting  scenes  of  active  life,  call 
forth  exertions  that  must  be  made  contrary  to  our 
natural  bias,  and  life  begins  to  develope  its  melan- 
choly truisms.  We  are  forced  to  direct  our  thoughts 
to  ignoble  things,  to  sacrifice  upon  the  social  altar, 
when  we  would  fain  make  an  offering  of  a  different 
nature,  and  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  in  depart- 
ments in  which  winning  is  not  enjoying,  pass  through 
the  bloom  of  life  in  continual  counter-action  to  de- 
sire, in  the  worldliness  of  the  world,  seeing  extin- 
guished, before  maturity  is  past,  all  the  fresh  and 
not  unreasonable  hopes  we  had  woven  into  a  texture 
.  of  happiness  for  our  future  years.  The  poetry  of  the 
muse  exists  after  the  poetry  of  life  has  been  debased, 
that  rich  ideal,  those  feelings  which  come  upon  us 
at  "  summer's  eve  by  haunted  stream ;"  those  inde- 
finable sensations,  that  take  us  often  unawares, 
those  thoughts  which  rise  from  the  deep  fountain  of 
the  heart  in  gushes,  irregularly,  from  unknown 
depths,  telling  of  hidden  things  with  which  mate- 
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riality  seems  to  have  little  ooncem— «  wakefdl 
dreaming  about  shadowy  forms,  and  time-perished 
objects,  and  emotions  that  are  hardly  ascribable  to 
the  action  of  external  things  upon  the  innermost 
soul.  I  may  venture  here  to  quote  myself  upon  this 
subject*  Though  of  forty  years  standing  the  desofip- 
tion  is  still  that  of  the  feeling  of  the  Poetry  of  life  with 
all.  I  was  then  much  nearer  the  period  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  feelings  which  are  repeated  in  the 
early  days  of  all  who  possess  a  susceptibility  which 
most  assuredly  impedes  the  progress  to  what  the 
many  esteem  the  great  object  of  existence.  ^^  The 
feelings  experienced  while  gazing  upon  a  calm 
summer  ocean  at  eve,  on  a  leaf-less  tree,  or  the 
brown  horrors  of  an  autumnal  landscape,  sometimes 
the  odour  of  a  flower,  the  tale  of  heroic  deeds,  the 
saddened  delight  experienced  in  treading  upon  a  spot 
consecrated  in  history,  or  visiting  lands  renowned  in 
^'  monuments  of  Eld,''  the  melancholy  remembrance 
of  the  dead,  the  ardour  of  genius,  the  zeal  of  devo- 
tion, and  similar  sensations  belong  to  it  The  young 
love  of  the  innocent  heart,  its  timid  advances,  its 
golden  hopes,  and  dreams  of  happiness,  even  the 
aims  of  ambition,  and  the  thirst  of  glory  without 
wrongfiil  ambition  are  equally  its  property.  The 
sky-tinctured  desires  and  hopes  with  which  we  build 
edifices  of  unsubstantial  bliss  that  melt  away  as  soon 

•  VoL  7.    New  MonUdy  Magwdne,  p.  161.— 1822. 
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B8  erected,  and  iiie  schemes  which  we  project  for  the 
fatore,  without  a  probability  of  their  completion,  are 
among  its  cherished  illosions.  If  it  be  the  mentis 
gratis$imti8  error  of  our  li^es,  it  is  that  to  which  all 
are  most  strongly  attached.  In  yoath  we  enjoy  the 
highest  of  this  poetry,  or  what  is  the  same  Hiing  the 
finer  impulses  of  onr  nature,  the  glowing  fancies,  the 
ard^t  emotions,  the  sweet  imaginings  of  the  soul, 
that  every  day  become  closer  inmates  of  our  bosoms, 
and  are  less  frequently  imparted  because  the  mass 
of  mankind  gets  less  poetical  in  feeling,  as  habit 
leails  more  and  more  to  downward  tendencies  and 
to  gross  tangible  things.  Yet  to  what  is  the  ad- 
vance of  society  owing  in  its  track  towards  a  more 
advanced  civilization,  but  to  the  imagination,  to 
those  dreams  of  the  fancy  embodied  often  times  con- 
trary to  the  bounded  reason  of  the  multitude,  in 
useful  inventions  which  have  led  the  world  onward 
out  of  the  track  in  which  the  every  day  line  and  rule 
men  would  have  floundered  on  until  the  day  of  judg- 
ment Art  and  science  differ  widely.  The  first  be- 
longs most  to  nature,  and  deals  with  her  much  in  her 
own  fashion,  in  other  words  more  by  impulse  than 
by  that  rule  which  is  the  very  body  and  soul  of 
fld^oe.  To  imagination  and  its  castle  building,  how- 
ever lightly  esteemed  in  that  wild  state  which  may 
be  compared  to  an  imbroken  steed  *'  that  paweth  the 
valley,  and  rejoiceth  in  his  strength,*'  that  unreined 
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faculty,  which  the  mechanical  every-day  member  of 
society  looks  upon,  like  Festus  looked  upon  Paul,  as 
in  a  state  of  semi-madness — to  that  unreined  faculty 
is  owing  all  human  improvement  Without  it 
man  would  stand  still  and  soon  become  no  more 
than  a  superior  species  of  brute.  It  is  in  early  life 
its  pleasures  are  most  enjoyed,  I  can  well  re- 
member "  what  a  reaching  out  of  the  soul,  an  ardent 
longing  of  the  mind  after  something  above  mortality"  * 
I  oftentimes  experienced.  Who  has  not  felt  in 
early  years  emotions  not  to  be  described  on  seeing  a 
glorious  sunset  when  the  sky  is  decked  in  the  richest 
colours,  cloud  heaped  upon  cloud  in  gorgeous  glory — 
who  has  not  found  imagination  picture  the  throne  of 
the  deity,  or  often  in  the  magnificence 

"  Purple  castles  where  red  turrets  frown, 
Or  seagirt  reefs,  or  gilded  spire  and  town, 
Or  waving  wreaths  of  snow  spread  o*er  the  blue, 
Now  streaming  wildly  in  disorder  new, 
And  ever  changing." 

Who  does  not  aspire  in  youth  to  mingle  with  such 
a  scene,  to  ramble  in  fairy  vales  ur  climb  mountains 
of  ruby  and  chrysolite?  Who  at  night  viewing 
"  the  eternal  lights  that  live  along  the  sky,"  does 
not  in  the  fervor  of  his  youthfiil  enthusiasm  wish  to 
fling  himself  into  the  abyss  of  space  that  intervenes, 
in  order  to  reach  those  unknown  orbs  and  bathe  in 
fountains    of  living  brightness?      Such  were    the 

•Job. 
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feelings  I  had  when  I  sequestered  myself  from  my 
companions.  Even  now  when  the  obtnseness  of 
years  which  the  world's  collision,  and  the  animated 
contests  into  which  all  classes  of  persons  are  led  in 
some  pursuit  or  another,  until  the  soul  becomes 
callous  to  the  .better  things  of  the  mind — even  now 
memory's  sunshine  warms  the  spirit  at  the  faded 
pictures  it  presents  of  the  roses,  the  fruits,  and 
odours,  which  the  entire  horizon  presents  to  the 
view  in  life's  brief  morning. 

What  a  mystery  lurks  in  the  tendency  of  the 
mind  to  such  pursuits  as  are  commonly  said  to 
belong  to  genius,  sometimes  quickened  it  is  true  by 
some  accident,  which  kindles  emulation,  as  in  the 
case  of  Reynolds,  who  became  an  artist  through 
seeing  a  drawing-book  or  picture,  I  forget  which, 
or  Themistocles  whom  the  triumphs  of  Miltiades 
would  not  permit  to  sleep.  Fully  as  often  the 
tendency  is  a  natural  process.  I  do  not  myself  doubt 
that  it  is  the  especial  gift  of  the  supreme  Being,  and 
as  much  a  part  of  the  regular  system  so  ordered, 
and  attached  to  mind  as  differences  in  strength  or 
flexibility  of  limb  are  qualities  attached  to  matter. 
Such  a  gift  of  heaven  is  what  some  denominate 
"  inspiration  "  applied  to  mental  endowments  of  a 
peculiar  and  high  class,  those  mental  tendencies  or 
qualifications  of  a  rare  order  of  excellence,  being 
gifts  to  fill  up  or  extend  benefits  they  are  selected 
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to  confer  upoa  their  fellow  mem  to  direct  them  to 
dispel  popular  errors,  weaken  noxious  influences,  or 
like  Newton,  unfold  the  dependences  of  worlds  and 
mankind  upon  their  great  creator,  and  thus  extend 
evidences  of  a  first  cause  of  greater  strength,  than 
idle  tradition,  or  the  light  of  untutored  nature  can 
exhibit  while  aiding  their  testimony. 

Mere  accident  or  adventure  cannjDt  compete  in  life 
with  the  results  of  thinking.  The  weakest  or 
strongest  employment  is  that  of  a  man  entertain<* 
ing  his  own  thoughts,  says  old  Montaigne,  though 
free  mental  association  in  its  intensity,  is  apt  to 
make  the  body  weak,  or  as  Shakespear  has  it — 

**  When  the  mind's  free  the  body's  delicate." 

But  there  is  a  difference  between  really  thinking', 
and  that  which  is  often  taken  for  it.  People  who 
merely  exercise  certain  senses,  do  not  think  if  they 
proceed  no  further.  Ideas  that  come  and  go  mto 
and  out  of  the  mind,  do  not  constitute  thinking' — 
thinking  to  an  end  is  the  point.  Some  have  an  air 
of  thoughtfulness  and  ^^  seem "  to  think  of  whom 
it  may  be  said  ^^he  stalks  up  and  down  like  a 
peacock  a  stride  and  a  stand;  ruminates,  like  an 
hostess  that  hath  no  arithmetic,  but  has  brain  to  set 
down  her  reckoning ;  writes  his  life  with  a  politic 
regard,  as  who  should  say — there  was  wit  in  his 
head,  and  'twould  out ;  and  so  there  is ;  but  it  ties 
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as  coldly  in  him  as  a  fire  in  a  flint,  which  will  not 
show  withoat  knocking." 

Withont  thinking  to  pnipose,  or  as  the  world 
thinks,  it  were  as  well  not  to  think  at  all.  The 
judgment  mnst  be  exercised,  dnd  do  literary  men 
ever  think  as  we  of  the  world  think — there's  the 
mb?  If  they  do,  what  is  the  nse  of  telling  ns  w;hat 
we  know  already,  if  they  do  not  they  are  not  of  us, 
we  have  no  sort  of  brotherhood  with  them,  and  it  ia 
only  to  divert  one's  mind  from  business,  that  we 
amuse  oaiselves  with  what  is  foreign  to  us,  so  we 
turn  occasionally  from  the  weighty  and  important 
concerns  of  our  dealing  and  ledger^keeping  to  the 
frivolities  and  whimsies  of  books,  as  to  the  work  now 
before  ns.  We  have  little  leisure  for  such  unimpor- 
tant things,  for  w^  do  not  want  to  know  more  than 
we  know  akeady— we  only  want  to  be  diverted.  We 
do  not  want  to  be  set  thinking.  The  question 
"  what  do  you  mean  by  the  term  thinking  ?"  oppor- 
tundy  put,  will  show  that  he  who  thought  he  knew 
what  thinking  was,  had  rarely  or  never  thought  in 
his  life  to  any  purpose.  It  had  never  led  to  th^ 
employment  of  his  judgment  by  the  exercise  of  his 
reason.  He  had  mistak^i  the  negation  of  thought 
in  regard  to  his  daily  business,  for  studious  or 
deep  thinking,  no  matter  whether  it  was  exchanged 
in  hia  sensorium  for  the  picture  of  the  Lord  Mayor'ii 
coach,  or  a  sirloin  at  the  table  of  one  of  the  City 
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companies,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of 
those  images  coming  into  the  head  can  be  called 
thinking,  however,  it  might  excite  the  organ  of 
desire,  to  be  thought  capable  of  it  while  the  majority 
of  mankind  is  not 

But  a  literary  life?  How  many  out  of  the 
millions  in  this  great  empire  can  form  any  conjec- 
ture of  a  life  spent  in  thought,  and  in  recording  its 
products  ?  To  deal  in  a  commodity,  which  is  not 
interchangeable,  seems  altogether  out  of  every  -day 
reckoning,  and  yet  who  exists,  that  has  not  felt  in- 
voluntary thought  cross  his  mind  in  the  midst  of 
traffic  or  some  agreeability  that  comes  athwart  the 
pursuit — 

There  are  thoughts  thou  canst  not  banish — 
There  are  shades  that  will  not  vanish ! 

And  thought  in  those  who  have  neither  fear  nor 
crime  to  trouble  them,  will  come  unlooked  for.  In 
the  exception  of  the  literary  mind,  however  humble 
in  the  scale,  it  will  create  new  thought,  and  mul- 
tiply aspirations  which  grow  on  what  they  feed  upon. 
At  length  however  imperceptibly,  they  by  their 
action  direct  that  social  body  unacknowledging,  and 
insensible,  which  of  itself  would  come  to  a  dead  halt 
in  improvement  The  literary  or  scientific  mind  in 
its  different  orders  acts  upon  the  community,  ftil- 
filling  duties  in  the  social  scale,  and  supplying  wants 
which  could  only  be  furnished  by  those  who  think. 
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3316  thinkers  are  messengers  of  heavenly  intelli- 
gence, gradnally  enlightening  the  plodding  masses. 

It  is  on  this  ground,  therefore,  that  an  accoont  of  a 
literary  or  scientific  life  may  be  presumed  not  devoid 
of  interest.  There  is  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  corporeal 
action,  of  which  the  reality  is  not  the  less  important 
because  the  vehicle  of  its  communication  is  not  the 
ideal  of  vulgar  greatness.  The  workings  of  the 
mind,  the  impulses,  even  the  trivialities,  which  lead 
from  one  idea  to  another,  cannot  in  their  results  be 
without  interest  between  man  and  man.  ^'  Homo 
tum;  kumani  niAil  d  me  cdienum  ptUoJ*^* 

In  a  work  entitled  "  Recollections," — and  literally 
no  more — ^published  several  years  ago,  and  written  off 
hand,   the  writer  on  this  point  confined  himself  to 
generalities.      He  stated  from  what  part  of  the 
kingdom  his  family  had  come,  namely  out  of  Wor- 
cester and  Hereford.     The  family  was  of  some  anti- 
quity, as  there  is  an  account  of  one  bom  at  Upton, 
in  1590,  another  buried  there  in  1666,  not  that  to  him, 
who  imderstands  the  course  of  natural  events,  it  can 
be  of  the  slightest  moment  whether  his  ancestors' 
dust  be  absorbed  in  a  pear  tree,  or  transmuted  into 
^'  the  mast  of  some  great  amiral." 
John  Beding,  as  the  name  was  then  spelled,  was 

*  ■(  J  mil  1^  maa  -  and  nothing  that  interests  homanity  is  indifferent 
tome." 
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sent  down  to  pay  the  fleet  or  part  of  it,  at  Fowey,  in 
Cornwall,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL* 

My  fisither  was  a  rery  oonscientions  man — 
several  people  had  donbts  about  the  propriety 
of  inoculation  for  the  small  pox.  They  raised 
certain  donbts  in  his  mind  -^  it  was  in  the 
year  1789.  He  considered  the  subject  and 
committed  his  ideas  to  paper.  They  may  be 
nseM  now  to  those  who  resist  vaccination*  ^^  I  am 
in  a  strait  in  regard  to  oar  little  ones.  People  are 
inoculating  all  round  us,  and  we  are  desirous  of 
doing  that  which  should  be  most  for  the  good  of 
our  offspring.  I  have  long  weighed  the  matter  and 
make  it  my  prayer  to  God  to  direct  me*''  I  find 
the  following  arguments,  First,  of  a  physical  charac- 
ter:-— 

'^  We  can  choose  the  best  time  of  the  year  and  time 
of  life,  which  is  a  great  advantage.  The  childjren 
can  be  subject  to  no  fear  upon  the  occasion,  a  great 
point  towards  safety,  and  having  it  at  a  cool  season 
it  can  be  more  readily  governed.  Secondly— We  can 
tell  what  the  disorder  is,  and  therefore  know  how 
to  treat  it  accordingly.  Thirdly— ^By  taking  the  eomr 
plaint  externally  instead  of  internally,  there  is  mani*- 
fest  a  great  advantage  to  the  patient 

*  July  28, 1495.~To  John  Beding  for  yiotiialliiig  and  waging  fear 
Bhippes  at  Fowey  and  Plymouth,  with  470  men,  for  six  weeks^  to  be 
npon  the  sea^  860  2  9.  Costa  thia  riding,  6  18  4!  TraYoUing  ex- 
penses of  Boa.  VII. 
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^'  Its  moral  argameutB  are  first,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  man  to  preserve  life^  and  if  by  ruxming  a  small 
hazard  we  can  avoid  a  greater  evil^  reasoa  teaches  as 
to  do  it.  *  Disease  is  a  natural  eviL  The  light  of 
natore  teaches  tie  to  avoid  every  thing  that  would 
hurt  u»y  bat  as  we  cannot  avoid  the  small-pox,  but 
shall  most  probably  have  it  in  the  natural  way  if  we 
have  it  not  by  inoculation,  prudence  teaches  ns,  of 
tiro  evils  to  choose  the  least,  when  we  have  the 
choiee  in  our  powers  It  h»s  had  great  success  in  the 
world,  and  God  has  pointed  man  no  doubt  to  this 
happy  expedient  to  alleviate  the  miseries  consequent 
upon  one  of  the  most  trying  disorders. 

^^  The  arguments  used  against  it  are :  First — Is  it 
not  manifestly  bringing  a  disease  upon  ourselves,  be- 
fore Grod  would  send  it?  and  taking  too  much  upon 
ourielvee  by  reje<;ting  the  providence  of  Gkxi  ?  No ; 
webtin^notthe  disease  upon  us  brfore  God  would 
have  it,  for  His  providence  is  concerned  in  directing 
metk  to  such  an  excellent  preventive  of  a  very  great 
eviL  We  ave  at  the  disposal  of  Providence  under 
inocalation  as  well  as  in  the  natural  way.  Secondly — 
Does  it  not  spring  from  a  distrust  of  a  good  provi- 
defice  ?  No ;  not  more  than  taking  physic  to  prevent 
a  bad  state  of  health  is  a  distrust  of  his  Providence 
who  could  without  it  continue  our  health.  We  take 
the  path  which  reason  and  prudence  dictate  as  the 
best,  leaving  et^ents  to   God.      Thirdly — Is  it  not 
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placing  more  confidence  in  man  than  in  God?    No; 
it  is  only  using  man  as  a  means  to  do  what  appears 
to  us  a  part  of  prudence,  yet  still  confiding  in  Qod 
to  make  those  means  succeed.     Fourthly — If  a  child 
inoculated  by  us  should  die,  should  we  not  have 
reason  to  reflect  upon  ourselves  in  being  accessory  to 
his  death  ?    Should  we  not  have  much  more  reason  to 
reflect  in  this  manner  upon  our  conduct,  if  one  died  in 
the  natural  way,  seeing  we  did  not  use  the  means  of 
prevention  which  God  had  pointed  ottt  ?    And  seeing 
it  is  far  more  probable  that  a  child  would  die  by  the 
small-pox  in  a  natural  way,   than  by  inoculation, 
does  a  parent  act  a  just  part  to  his  children  if  he 
does  not  inoculate  ?    And  if  one  should  die  by  the 
natural  small-pox  ought  he  not  much  more  to  accuse 
himself  of  being  accessory  to  the  death  of  the  child? 
He  saw  the  enemy  coming,  but  took  no  pains  to  keep 
him  away  and  prevent  the  deadly  blow.     Fifthly — 
Does  not  inoculation  leave  bad  effects  behind  it  by 
communicating  the  disorders  of  the  body  from  which 
the  infecting  matter  was  taken  ?    To  answer  this  ar- 
gument, I  have  found  myself  at  a  loss.     It  is    the 
general  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  that 
the  virulent  matter  is  »ut  generis^  and  that  no  other 
complaints  can  be  communicated  with  it;  and  if  there 
are  any  instances  in  which  the  small-pox  by  inocula- 
tion has  left  bad  effects,  they  have  been  so  few,  that 
it  is  a  question  with  me  whether  such  an  argument 
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should  have  any  weight  with  us  to  prevent  so  very 
nsefol  a  practice.'* 

The  late  returns  of  the  registrar-general  show 
how  much  vaccination  is  neglected ;  and  at  that  time 
right  of  inoculation  was  much  debated  in  this  coun- 
try. Added  to  which  in  my  father's  case,  who  took  the 
disease  naturally,  he  had  lost  his  only  brother  by  the 
disorder  at  seventeen,  he  being  a  second  son.  I  re- 
member medical  men  and  clergymen  stoutly  opposing 
vaccination,  the  second  and  still  better  remedy  for 
that  exterminating  disease.  I  had  once  rather  a 
warm  argoment  with  one  of  these  opposition  medical 
gentlemen  at  Clifton.  He  would  no  more  hear  of 
it  than  some  clergymen  whom  I  then  knew  would 
tolerate  education. 

It  was  at  Clifton  that  I  spent  a  few  very  pleasant 
days  with  a  family  of  which  I  do  not  think  one  now 
exists.  There  are  or  were  some  woods  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Avon  in  which  in  warm  weather  we  could 
enjoy  a  pic-nic  in  the  cool  shade.  The  mention  of 
the  name  of  the  place  recalls  those  innocent  enjoy- 
ments. It  is  pleasant  among  the  advantages  of 
memory  to  renew  such  incidents,  but  it  is  a  melan- 
choly pleasure.  There  are  some  which  cause  present 
discomfort  and  afford  no  future  advantage,  yet  we 
would  hardly  choose  to  be  without  them.  Thus  our 
Utcs  are  spent  in  vain   expectations  when  we  look 
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forward,  become  melancholy  on  regarding  the  past 
and  the  present  fills  ns  with  discontent.  "We 
would  not  pass  the  same  lives  over  again  although 
every  thing  we  possess  would  be  given  to  keep  our 
existence.  Strange  inconsistency  of  our  humanity. 
We  must  assuredly  be  designed  for  something  more 
than  we  are  willing  to  give  the  future  credit  for,  while 
in  our  present  existence,  for  when  we  consider 
its  brevity  and  worthlessness,  can  we  build  on 
these  alone  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  cease  all  anxiety  on 
the  subject,  when  so  little  of  the  future  can  be  ours  ? 
How  strongly  every  thing  remains  to  the  last  of 
life  that  is  connected  with  youth,  that  poetry  of  ex- 
istence. I  might  quote  myself  in  an  article  written 
some  time  ago,  which  would  supply  all  I  can  say  now, 
and  better  than  I  can  say  it  now,  of  that  period  of 
life.  Nor  is  it  wonderful,  it  was  so  much  prized. 
There  was  a  vibration  of  the  chords  of  the  heart,  the 
sound  of  which  was  clearer  than  it  could  ever  be 
again.  What  but  the  reminiscences  of  the  moaning 
of  life,  in  the  shape  of  vapory  shadows  now  remain, 
causing  sensations  that  tell  of  days  never  to  return. 
The  sky  now  never  seems  so  clear  as  it  was 
then,  its  azure  never  so  deep,  nor  any  of  nature's 
hues  so  beautiful,  to  wean  us  perhaps  as  we  grow 
older,  from  the  best  things  of  life,  the  glories  of  the 
creation,  ever  productive  of  pleasure — even  now! 
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Old  asBOciations  render  them  grateAiL  Of  these 
every  reflectiag  miud  Ixas  its  treasury^  the  species  of 
wealth  stored  in  which  may  differ,  but  the  estimated 
value  is  the  same  to  alL  It  su^taius  ns  in  age,  and 
oonrishes  the  soul  amid  bodily  decay,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  live  frugally  upon  a  store  which  cannot 
he  replenished. 

Not  far  from  where  I  resided  when  a  youth  there 
was  an  eminence  crowned  with  a  wood 

Xhis  was  the  ^cene  of  many  delightful  hours,  l^e 
impressionjs  of  youth  are  not  always  aUke.  Few  at 
that  age  find  the  greatest  pleasure  in  retirement,  in 
meditation,  or  in  fondness  for  nature.  The  untaught 
harmony  of  spring  with  many,  may  have  been  discord 
to  the  ears  of  some.  Many  pass  their  tune  in  bustle 
and  traffic,  andean  have  no  sympathy  with  such  as* 
sociations  as  mine  were,  yet  both  may  be  equally 
a  part  of  the  history  of  man's  miud,  only  differing  in 
texture. 

The  shadow  over  the  stream  of  which  I  have  be- 
fore spoken,  darkened  to  blackness  numerous  pools 
and  eddies  formed  by  the  action  of  the  current,  and 
gave  a  solemnity  to  the  spot,  in  unison  with 
feelings  apt  at  times  to  be  sombre.  I  liked  the  cir- 
comscription  of  that  place  and  its  wildness.  My 
mind  was  discursive  enough  and  I  had  no  inclination 
for  rambling.  My  retreat  was  quite  secluded.  A 
narrow  path  trod  principally  by  goats,  in  their  de- 
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scent  from  a  ridge  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream^ 
alone  marked  the  track  of  any  animated  beings  on 
that  side.  On  the  skirt  of  the  wood,  near  the  ap- 
preachy  was  a  group  of  tall  dark  coloured  firs,  two 
of  which  forked  off  at  the  bottom,  and  there  I  fixed 
a  bit  of  plank  to  serve  as  a  seat  From  thence, 
through  an  opening  in  the  foliage,  a  distant  land- 
scape might  be  seen  lost  in  the  gray  distance.  This 
was  my  look  out  and  reading  place.  Here  I  sat,  ofkea 
lost  in  youthful  vacuity  of  thought,  watching  the 
shadows  of  the  clouds  sail  over  the  distant  landscape, 
listening  to  the  lowing  of  cattle,  or  the  hum  of  in- 
sects. How  the  colours  of  nature  used  then  to 
deepen  on  my  view.  How  the  blue  winding  stripes 
of  water  sparkled,  and  the  balmy  breeze  that  swept 
over  it  seemed  to  breathe  a  living  freshness,  a 


-  Vernal  delight  and  joj,  able  to  drive 


All  sadness,  but  despair  I 

Amid  this  affluence  of  nature's  beauty,  my  ideas 
crowded. upon  me  too  fast  to  be  distinct  No  anxiety 
troubled  me.  I  loved  the  scene  I  scarcely  knew 
why,  and  could  not  well  define  the  cause  of  my  de- 
light It  is  the  property  of  maturer  years  to  define 
causes  aud  to  analize.  I  was  contented  with  the  en- 
joyment I  shared.  Peeping  across  a  deep  ravine 
beneath  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  an  old  church-tower 
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rose  solitary  and  ^elancholy^  the  borTing  place  .  of 
some  of  my  relations.  I  used  to  gaze  upon  it  and 
ask  myself  whether  any  one  when  I  lay  among  the 
dead  woald  look  over  the  spot  and  think  of  me  as  I 
was  thinking  of  some  that  I  had  known,  who  were 
resting  there.  At  such  times  I  always  found  some- 
thing wanting,  which  I  did  not  possess.  I  desired 
to  interchange  thought,  and  find  some  sort  of  sym- 
pathy in  another,  with  my  own  particular  views. 
The  impression  made  upon  my  mind  by  the  beauty 
of  nature  I  longed  todiescribe,  but  to  whom?  Youths 
of  my  own  standing  were  not  awake  to  similar  feel- 
ings. Grown-up  persons  I  was  diffident  about  trust- 
ing for  fear  of  ridicule,  and  I  therefore  hoarded  my 
thoughts.  I  was  not  the  lover  of  solitude  I  ap- 
peared ;  it  was  because  it  was  grateful  to  me  and 
aided  the  enjoyment  of  castle-building  more  uninter- 
ruptedly and  not  for  itself.  If  I  met  with  a  boyish 
trouble  I  went  off  into  my  solitude.  I  sought  the 
valley  of  which  I  have  spoken,  seated  myself  on  the 
granite  rocks,  and  watched  the  stream  break  over  the 
stones.  There  I  soon  recovered  my  mental  tranquil- 
lity. There  too  I  delighted  in  listening  to  the  song 
of  the  blackbird  coming  in  gushes  upon  the  ear,  for 
I  loved  the  choristers  of  the  air  from  childhood. 
Their  music,  their  harmlessness,  their  sagacity  not 
enough  noticed,  their  free  career  through  the  air, 
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teaants  of  anboanded  space,  never  etc  be  Bnbjogated 
by  the  tjrrant  man,  and  emblematical  of  the  liberty 
of  some  free  realm.  Whenever  I  read  of  bnman 
slavery  and  of  the  oppression  of  men,  I  longed  to  be 
a  bird.  "  0  that  I  had  the  wings  of-  a  dove,  that  I 
might  fly  away  and  be  at  rest,"  says  the  great 
Hebrew  Poet 

•  I  was  foil  fifteen  when  this  seclusion  fit  came  upon 
me,  and  for  four  or  five  years  it  was  my  stolen  enjoy- 
ment in  fine  weather.  I  remember  how  discontented 
I  was  with  winter,  because  it  excluded  me  from  my 
wonted  resort  I  might  have  become  reserved  and 
imbibed  a  dislike  for  society,  but  I  was  saved  by 
what — if  she  has  been  the  feeble  agent  of  evil  to  the 
world  in  a  solitary  ease^has  been  in  reality  the 
saviour  of  many  of  its  sons.  I  soon  had  a  stealthy 
companion  to  whom  I  could  reveal  my  thoughts 
without  disguise,  be  heard  with  interest,  and  have  a 
rejoinder  ftdl  of  kind  feeling. 

The  cynic  may  scowl  and  the  worldling  scoff  at  my 
declaration,  but  I  aver  that  now  if  I  had  a  orown  I 
would  exchange  it  for  one  season  of  that  time  again — 
for  the  same  feelings  and  the  approach  to  perfect 
contentedness  I  then  enjoyed,  Alas  I  that  eannot  be, 
the  irrevocable  current  of  human  destiny  bears 
away  to  return  no  more  the  sensations  which  alone 
balance  the  ills  to  which  the  flesh  is  heu*.  Why  is  the 
cup  of  Tantalus  for  ever  at  our  lips  ?    Why  is  it  our 
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destiny  to  lose  the  most  iimoceat  joys  the  moment 
ve  are  able  to  estimate  their  precioosnesa  I 

My  wish  for  a  compaoion  was  supplied  in  my 
mind  by  the  object  that  became  so  at  last.  I  had 
been  struck  with  the  simple  fS^cinating  maimers  of 
E  VP^  when  first  casnally  thrown  in  her  way.  I 
nsed  to  &ncy  how  pleased  I  should  be  with  sach  a 
oompanion  when  I  heard  the  music  of  her  voice. 
Escorting  her  and  a  sister  to  the  house  of  a  friend 
OUT  more  intimate  acquaintance  Qommenoed,  and  in 
a  short  time  we  bc^au  to  prefer  each  other's  acquaiu- 
tance  to  that  of  our  friends  of  either  sex.  The  diffi- 
culty was  to  get  by  ourselves.  Mutual  communications 
and  sideway  glances  combined  a  language  well 
understood.  Not  that  we  dreamed  of  love,  we  were 
pleased  with  each  other,  unknowing  the  cause,  that 
affinity  between  two  young  souls  knowing  not  they 
were  made  for  each  other.  I  occasionally  put  home 
my  fair  companion  to  her  father's  house,  and  I  well 
reoolleqt  stopping  and  looking  at  the  house  for  some 
time  after  the  door  was  closed  upon  me.  I  turned 
back  thinking  how  soon  it  would  be  before  I  should 
be  able  .to  repeat  the  pleasure. 

When  I  visited  the  retreat,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  b€^an  to  imagine  how  delightful  it  would 
be  to  have  her  there  with  me,  and  that  there  was  one 
being  in  the  world  I  was  very  certain  would  relish 
my  ideas  and  feelings  if  they  were  communicated  to 
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her.  These  thoughts  occupied  me  continually.  I 
was  fonder  of  my  solitude  than  ever,  and  and  all  I 
had  to  learn  or  to  transact  in  the  way  of  business, 
was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  injustice,  if  it  diverted  my 
attention  from  objects  that  I  wished  should  entirely 
engross  me.  This  kind  of  romantic  feeling  would 
be  daugerous  with  some  temperaments  ;  and  should 
be  resisted.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  had  any  further 
pernicious  effect  upon  me  than  attaching  me  to 
solitude,  of  which  I  was  afterwards  forcibly  cured  by 
being  cast  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  immense  popula- 
tion of  the  metropolis. 

One  fine  evening  in  a  narrow  lane  on  both  sides 
rich  with  wild  flowers,  I  met  E^^-^,  and  a  friend 
just  her  own  age.  After  a  little  conversation,  find- 
ing they  were  their  own  mistresses  as  to  leisure,  I 
prevailed  upon  them  to  accompany  me  the  same  day 
to  my  retreat  The  weather  was  beautiful,  and  I  ven- 
tured to  think  I  was  a  favourite  with  one  of  my 
companions  at  least  This  conviction  is  certain  to  be 
half  the  means  of  realising  the  thing  itself.  Diffi- 
dence and  fear  do  not  go  half  as  far  in  aid  of  the  object 
as  a  manly  confidence.  I  soon  began  to  detail  some  of 
my  youthfrd  feelings,  and  raise  an  interest  in  what 
related  to  myself.  I  contrived  now  and  then  to  sepa- 
rate the  two  friends.  I  related  how  I  had  been 
situated  with  my  companions,  that  they  were  unable 
to  enter  into  my  ideas,  and  were  continually  rating 
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me  for  abstracting  mTself,  that  in  fact  I  preferred 
being  alone.  How  natnrally  one  is  led  to  confide  in 
woman  for  good  or  evil  I 

Ej'-B.  expressed  a  wish  to  visit  my  retreat  and 
with  her  companion  made  an  appointment  for  the 
purpose.  She  woald  not  be  afraid  to  trust  herself 
alone  with  me,  bnt  her  friend  should  go  too,  and  be- 
sides her  being  alone  with  me  would  be  remarked. 
She  would  not  herself  have  minded  going  alone  with 
me.  I  was  delighted  with  the  acknowledgment  A 
day  or  two  after  it  happened  she  had  to  see  her 
friend  part  of  the  way  home,  and  I  fell  in  with  them. 
On  leaving  her  I  said  to  E^«,  here  we  are 
alone;  we  have  plenty  of  tmie  to  visit  my  retreat, 
and  get  back  to  your  house  without  being  missed. 
It  had  been  a  lovely  day ;  the  sxm  was  sinking  in  the 
west  We  turned  down  the  narrow  lane  leading  to 
the  spot  we  sought.  We  had  to  cross  a  rustic 
bridge,  her  hand  fast  locked  in  mine.  I  fancied  it 
trembled. 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,"  I  observed. 

"  I  am  not  afraid ;  0 1  not  at  all." 

"Your  hand  trembled." 

"  Did  it — it  was  unknown  to  me  then." 

My  heart  palpitated,  and  I  felt  a  degree  of  plea- 
8u*e  I  had  never  felt  before.  I  was  now  certain  of 
her  confidence.  I  remember  as  if  it  were  of  yester- 
day's occurrence.    We  were  both  silent  as  we  walked 
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panting  up  the  hill,  and  in  reaching  the  seat  among 
the  firs  E-**-^  felt  almost  oyeroome.  Can  I  forget 
that  moment  though  only  of  boyish  pleasure— never 
nntil  the  pulses  of  life  oease  to  exist  We  remained 
till  the  sun  had  gone  down.  I  would  not  have  ex- 
changed my  feelings  when  we  crossed  the  stream 
returning,  no  not  for  Pactolus  and  its  golden  sands. 

Talk  of  first  love  as  we  may,  there  is  nothing  like 
it9  pleasures ;  they  may  I>e  fooleries,  but  they  are 
precious  in  recollection,  Agaia  and  again  we  visited 
that  retired  spot,  but  in  the  midst  of  hope  and  hap- 
piness the  fairy  picture  was  defiwied.  Death  put  his 
irresistible   prohibition   upon  the  future  prospect 

E was  struck  down  by  the  king  of  terrors  in  her 

eighteenth  year,  when  I  was  absent  from  home.  I 
never  saw  her  tomb  until  thirty  winters  -  had  driven 
their  fierce  storms  over  the  place  where  she  lies. 
I  have  recorded  in  my  **  Recollections  "  *  the  un- 
worthy tribute  I  paid  to  her  memory  at  that  far 
distance  of  time. 

Our  first  and  last  m^tings  were  in  the  spring 
season.  It  was  an  April  evening,  soft  and  mild. 
E seemed  in  low  spuita.  There  was  a  forebod- 
ing, a  presentiment  as  it  were  of  future  evil»  such 
as  would  almost  make  one  predit  that  at  times  the 
Boql  hears  prophetic  whispers.  We  sat  where  we 
had  been  accustomed  to  sit  by  the  clear  stream.  We 

•  Seeyol«i»«m.»9.196. 
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oonyersed  little,  and  with  an  evident  depression  of 
spirits  returned  homewards,  never  imagining  the 
worm  was  so  soon  to  riot  upon  those  featnres  which 
I  beheld  then  with  so  much  pleasure.  We  parted, 
shortsighted  as  aU  mortals  are,  and  the  young  more 
particularly,  and  I  sat  alone  afterwards  where  we 
had  met  and  rejoiced  in  our  mutual  regard.  The 
dream  song  of  our  happiness  was  over. 

For  sorrow  there  is  no  remedy  provided  by  nature, 
its  accidents  are  often  irreparable.  We  feel  the 
helplessness  of  our  humanity  more  under  that  cala- 
mity than  any  other,  apd  time  which  alone  relieves 
us,  does  good,  only  by  blunting  that  affection  which 
was  the  pride  of  the  blessing  of  which  we  thought 
ourselves  in  permanent  possession.  ^^  0 1  death  thou 
hast  a  right  to  the  bold,  to  the  ambitious,  to  the 
high,  to  the  haughty,  but  why  this  cruelty  to  the 
humble,  the  meek,  to  the  undisceming,  to  the 
thoughtless  P*'  Nor  age,  nor  business,  nor  distress, 
can  ever  erase  the  dear  image  from  my  imagination.  . 
In  the  same  week,  I  saw  her  dressed  for  a  ball  she 
was  in  her  shroud.  ^^  How  ill  did  the  habit  of  death 
become  the  pretty  trifler  I  I  still  behold  the  smiling 
earth  I''  to  quote  Sir  Richard  Steele.  But  enough 
the  dream  of  the  past,  had  better  have  perished 
with  it 
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Yoathfiil  aspirationfl — ^lines  on  Abercrombj — a  caricature — 
Whittaker  the  historian — clerical  Latin-Greek — Graj  the 
poet — TjrtfBUfl  and  Greek  translations —early  habits  and 
sights — ^monuners — ^miracle  play*-superstitions  and  ghostly 
tales — ^presumptions  regarding  the  future — popular  waverings 
i  on  the  wide  world — entrance  upon  life.  . 


The  aspirations  of  yoath,  always  sanguine,  generally 
virtuous  of  intent  until  advancing  life  introduces 
selfish  and  deleterious  ideas — those  aspirations  are 
directed  to  realize  desires  in  themselves,  innocent 
and  uniformly  of  a  better  and  more  generous  order 
than  the  realities  around  exhibit;  its  imagina^ 
tion  rests  upon  the  better  things  of  humanity." 
Collision  with  every  day  life,  lowers  and  sullies  the 
natural  purity  of  the  spirit,  and  damps  the  gener- 
osity which  accompanies  it ;  we  thus  get  corrupted 
down  to  the  social  level,  out  of  which  some  are 
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i^ain  elevated    by   purer  principles  of  honor  or 
religion^  nnder  a  species  of  penitence. 

It  was  on  one  of  my  rambles  in  a  very  extensive 
wood  called  Nansavallan,  over  the  site  of  which 
com  now  waves  at  the  harvest  time  with  great 
laxmiance^  that  I  determined  to  attempt  writing 
something  which  woold  bear  putting  into  print  I 
sat  ander  an  old,  oak,  where  there  was  a  place  clear 
of  underwood,  and  covered  with  moss,  rooks  caw- 
ing over  my  head.  I  had  half  a  summer's  day  to 
myself.  Here  I  meditated  first  on  the  subject  about 
which  it  was  not  easy  to  decide.  Love  is  generally 
the  first  topic  of  youthful  poets,  but  I  had  turned 
into  English  already  one  or  two  of  the  fictions  of 
Boman  bards,  breathing  fierce  war  not  faithful  love. 
It  happened  that  the  news  had  arrived  of  our  suc- 
cess in  Egypt,  imder  General  Abercromby,  where 
so  many  brave  men  fell  through  the  bad  conduct  of 
the  ministry  at  home.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  then  com- 
mander-in-chief on  the  station,  had  some  time 
before  obtained  a  capitulation,  by  which  the  French 
were  to  evacuate  Egypt,  and  be  conveyed  to  Toulon. 
This  capitulation  was  violated  by  Lord  Keith,  who 
coming  to  the  coast  soon  afterwards,  declared  that 
he  was  commander  in  the  Mediterranean.  Sir 
Sidney  could  only  replace  matters  as  near  as  possi- 
ble in  the  same  state  as  they  were  before  the  treaty 
with  himself  took  place,  and  he  did  so  scrupulously. 
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The  miniitry  at  home  wss  not  ni  all  nice  in  the 
principle  of  honor  in  more  cases  than  one.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  French  remained  in  the 
country,  beat  the  Tarkg,  our  allies,  with  great 
slaughter,  put  England  to  the  es^pense  of  an  enor- 
mous sum  in  money,  and  the  los9  of  thousands  of 
lives  afterwards,  among  them  the  gallant  Aber- 
cromby  himself,  and  whea  all  this  was  over,  ad- 
mitted the  French  to  the  same  terms  as  Sir  Sidney 
had  done.  The  latter  bad  felt  that  the  great  point 
was  to  get  the  French  away  from  Egypt,  not  to 
waste  lives,  and  treasure  to  no  purpose.  Such  was 
his  statement  in  Paris  in  after  years,  where  I  met 
him. 

Ajnong  those  who  had  run  away  from  home  and 
school,  was  an  old  companion  of  mine,  Edward 
L-r-'^'-^.  The  running  away  of  boys  from  the  tasks 
and  floggings  in  grammar  schools  was  not  uncom- 
mon, where  the  sea  was  not  &r  off.  and  hands  on 
board  ship  were  always  welcome.  Ii— ^ —  had  eloped, 
and  had  come  bacl(  in  a  year  or  two,  minus  an  eye 
from  opthalmia.  He  had  been  sent  from  Egypt  to 
Malta,  and  thence  home.  An  undo  on  whom,  with 
his  sister,  he  had  been  dependent,  and  who  had 
neither  wife  nor  children — that  uncle  had  died  during 
his  absence,  and  all  he  possessed  was  settled  on  the 
sister. '  Sbe  contrived  to  spare  her  brother  money 
enough  to  go  into  some  kind  of  business,  I  cannot 
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lemember  what  it  was^  but  it  snffiods  that  I  had 
hewd  from  him  of  the  death  of  the  general,  and 
some  particulars  of  the  battle  of  Alexandria.  I 
tried  to  write  at  some  length  upon  the  sabjeot,  bat 
it  failed  to  please  me.  I  then  thought  of  lines  on 
Abocromby,  and  I  went  to  work,  secretly,  of 
eourse.  At  length  I  prodoeed  some  Fory  ordinary 
verses  upon  the  dead  hero,  which  are  not  worth 
copying  here.  That  which  to  myself  is  only  of 
interest  firom  being  the  first  that  went  ont  of  my 
own  hands,  cannot  interest  those  who  have  not  the 
same  relation  to  it  We  are  also  too  apt  to  ascribe 
merit  to  productions  which  are  ^'firstlings  of  the 
flock,"  but  which  others  will  rightly  not  estimate 
at  the  same  value.  The  vanity  of  authorship  is  as 
excusable  as  that  of  any  other  species,  but  it  is 
better  to  avoid  its  display  when  we  are  ourselves 
conscious  oi  our  weakness,  however,  the  elder  of  the 
offspring  may  plead  its  cause  on  the  ground  of 
merit,  which  no  one  else  can  discover,  or  the  more 
valid  plea  of  primogeniture,  that  great  basis  of  the 
species  of  dubious  virtue  constituting  aristocracy.  I 
could  not  for  a  considerable  time  determine  upon 
one  or  two  of  the  terms  I  adopted.  That  got  over, 
I  deliberated  where  I  should  send  the  lines.  1 
determined  at  last,  and  dispatched  them  to  the 
'^  Entertainer,"  a  country  publication  so  named.  I 
need  not  say  how  sharply  I  looked  out  for  several 
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weeks  before  the  verses  appeared.  I  examined  them 
when  in  type  again  and  again,  bat  like  Janins,  I 
was  the  depository  of  my  own  secret  I  was  satis- 
fied, flattered,  and  imagined  I  was  of  much  more 
consequence  than  I  ever  before  .could  believe  my- 
self entitled  to  be  deemed.  I  did  not  value  so 
highly  as  I  might  have  done  the  abilities  as 
critics  of  those  who  were  my  companions.  I  did  not 
want  their  commendations.  My  great  desire  was 
that  my  lines  should  be  known  to  the  public,  and  I 
began  to  fancy  that  which  I  desired  would  come  in 
good  time,  through  this  obscure  attempt,  and  I 
should  be  acknowledged  from  my  offspring — thus 
early  begins  the  sin  of  ambition.  As  yet  I  was 
selfish  in  regard  to  my  success  and  the  knowledge 
of  it 

Banditti  tales  were  sought  for,  and  stood  high 
in  estimation  in  those  days,  and  Rinaldo  Rinaldini, 
a  new  novel,  almost  tempted  me  to  collect  a  youth- 
ful band  for  felonious  purposes.  The  difference  lay 
in  this,  that  in  our  envyings  of  the  Rinaldos  and 
Turpins,  we  did  not  value  the  profit  one  farthing. 
The  charm  to  us  I  well  remember,  consisted  not  in 
the  cavern,  the  adventure,  and  the  good  cheer.  We 
were  like  the  heroes  of  Cervantes,  who  troubled 
themselves  little  about  eating  and  drinking,  or  even 
the  spoiL  We  too  wanted  the  errantry,  the  hair 
breadth  escapes,  nor  were  we  insensible  to  the  smiles 
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of  acme  of  the  Dnlciiieas  of  oiir  neighbourhood, 
whom  we  might  make  companions. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  correctly  the  effect  of 
that  kind  of  reading  upon  the  mind.  Scott 
thought  it  tended  to  veil  historical  truth  when  it 
intermeddled  with  history.  At  present,  except 
among  the  tribe  of  table  rappers,  spiritualists,  and 
beUevers  in  hobgoblins,  "newly  revived,"  as  the 
vulgar  say,  they  would  produce  little,  though  a 
spirit  in  a  robber's  cavern,  or  a  table  rising  to  the 
rocky  roof  might  heighten  the  effect  The  desire  to 
know  the  secrets  of  futurity  has  long  been  an  ac- 
knowledged passion  among  kings,  robbers,  and  the 
ignorant  and  unreasoning  part  of  mankind,  but  the 
art  has  made  no  progress  that  can  be  verified  since 
the  days  of  the  witch  of  Endor.  Mrs.  Badcliff 's 
volumes,  to  return  to  the  point,  were  seldom  read  in 
company,  their  effect  being  strongest  on  the  mind 
when  perused  in  solitude. 

The  public  at  that  time  loved  to  sup  full  of 
horrors.  I  scarcely  knew  a  yoimg  person  who  had 
not  a  firm  belief  in  spirits,  nor  an  old  one  who  had 
not  seen  or  heard  some  supernatural  manifestation. 
These  tales  are  prevalent  in  proportion  to  the  scan- 
tiness of  the  population,  and  are  always  rife  under 
circumstances  where  the  population  is  most 
apart  A  ghost  seer  now  can  make  nothing  of  his 
trade. 
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I  should  hav^  beem  idolked  by  ihe  Erpirit  lappeUr 
and  ghost  seers  of  the  present;  day,  if  they  had  seen 
me  with  a  female  eompanion  staying  up  one  night 
until  past  twelve  o'clock^  in  es^eetation  of  meeting  a 
spirit  or  ghost,  which  had  haunted  an  avenue  of 
trees  at  a  place  called  Tregob,  in  the  shape^  not  veay 
tunial  with  spirits,  of  a  large  white  rabbit  We 
waited  hour  after  hour,  but  had  no  manifestation^ 
and  We  took  our  way  home  shivering  with  the  cokL 
My  companion  was  a  strapping  servant  girl  of  mrf 
lather's.  I  was  about  eleven  years  old,  armed  with 
a^rusty  sword  drawn  in  my  hand.  Our  adventure  was 
kept  secret  a  good  while*  At  last  it  oozed  out,  and 
some  that  affected  to  laugh  at  us,  looked  serious  on 
one  side  of  the  mouth,  so  credulous  were  the  oountvy 
folks  three  score  years  ago. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Polwhele,  the  translator  of  what 
remains  of  Theocritus,  Bion,  Moschus,  and  the 
elegies  of  Tytasus,  besides  his  historical  and  otbet 
works,  was  the  minister  of  the  Parish  in  which  I 
lived  for  some  time.  Peter  Pindar  accused  him  of 
Hpprc^riating  some  of  his  verses,  but  praised  himi  as 
a  man  of  talent,  who  had  spent  his  life  as  a  countrf 
clergyman  without  that  church  promotion  to  which 
he  was  justty  entitled,  for  he  was  a  virtuous  man  and 
good  scholar.  At  school  a  son  of  his,  I  well  remefii^ 
ber,  whom  the  boyB  iMed  to  cail  Sally  Orange,  I 
forget  wherefore.    He  entered  the  naval  service  said 
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wu  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  He  was  in  the  fere* 
CAstle  of  the  Tonnant,  with  fifteen  cnr  twenty  men^ 
of  which  number  three  or  fimr  werekiUed,  and  half-* 
B-dozen  wounded,  joung  Polwhele  Was  unhurt^ 
thci^h  deaf  from  the  firing  for  some  tiine  after- 
mmb.  Their  duty  was  to  stopple  the  rigging,  but 
before  hidf-an-honr  had  elapsed  the  rigging  was 
reuded  past  all  mending.  No  less  than  eighty<- 
seven  of  the  enemy's  shot  passed  through  the  fore^ 
sail  just  orer  the  heads  of  the  party.  The  youth 
was  made  a  Ueutenant  after  the  battle :  but  his 
career  was  cut  short  by  afevet  at  Portsmouth,  which 
carried  him  off  in  the  prime  of  his  youths  His 
father  suffered  deeply  in  mind  upon  the  occasion* 
The  Bev.  gentleman  too  got  into  a  war  of  pamphlets 
I  well  remember  with  an  eodesiastieal  gitet  gun  in 
the  west,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hawker,  who  made  much 
more  noise  than  he  was  worth.  He  had  been  a 
surgeon  in  the  navy,  and  quitted  that  serrice  for 
the  dittrch.  He  got  a  Scotch  D. D.,  and  also  pubiid^ed 
serend  works  on  religious  topics.  He  appeared  uni- 
educated,  for  he  broke  his  grammar  firequSntly  in  tlie 
pulpits  He  had  powerful  lungs,  aind  was  inclined 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  tiiirty-nine  articles  as 
originally  intended,  or  in  the  calvinistic  sen^e  they 
unquestionably  possess.  Polwhele  was  on  tb^  armi- 
nian  side,  and  to  battle  they  went.  It  terminated  as 
most  such  polemical  die^utes  do  terminate,  in  a  drawn 
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battle  in  which  the  adherents  of  the  two  champions 
both  claimed  the  victory.  I  well  'remember  I  got 
a  severe  rubbing  down  from  my  &ther  for  a 
caricature  of  the  reverend  combatants.  I  had  drawn 
two  churches,  at  the  doors  of  each  stood  a  crowd  of 
people,  while  the  two  divines  were  battling  together 
who  should  possess  the  ammunition  of  a  great  gun, 
ready  for  use  on  the  spot,  loaded  with  a  label  coming 
out  of  the  muzzle,  having  the  inscription  "  thirty- 
nine  articles,'*  which  each  wanted  to  fire  off  his  own 
way.  Dr.  Hawker  died  about  1827  or  29,  in  all 
events  a  better  man  than  the  money  grubber  Tom- 
line,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  bom  and  died 
in  the  same  year  as  Hawker.* 

On  the  whole,  few  men  passed  through  life  more 
blamelessly  than  Polwhele.  He  was  educated  at  the 
grammar  school  of  Truro,  once  the  most  noted  in  the 
west,  but  now  I  believe  changed  into  a  sort  of 
academy  for  all  sorts  of  teaching.  Polwbele'^s  works 
are  well  known,  and  there  were  edited,  I  think  by 
him,  two  volumes  of  poems  by  gentlemen  of  Devon- 
shire and  ComwalL  Quitting  that  part  of  the 
country  so  young,  I  had  the  less  opportunity  of 
knowing  so  much  about  him  as  I  should  otherwise 
have  done. 

Polwhele,   the    historian  of  the  west,   has    re- 

•  The  author  has  abo  alluded  to  Polwhele,  Whittaker,  aod  Hawker 
in  hifl  BeooUectioiiB.    VoL  i.  p.  189.    Second  Edition. 
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corded  some  oddities  of  parish  clerks  in  the  cotintiy 
•who  were  generally  original  characters.  One  I 
knew  resembled  Goethe  in  person.  In  Kenwyn,  a 
parish  in  which  I  resided  fifteen  years,  two  dogs 
were  fighting  in  the  church.  The  parson  reading 
the  second  lesson  stopped  in  the  service,  for  one  of 
the  dogs  was  his  own,  and  then  went  down  and 
parted  the  animals.  Betoming  to  his  place,  he  said 
to  the  clerk  in  a  low  tone  :  "  Where  was  I?*'  To 
which  the  clerk  answered,  andible  all  over  the 
church,  "  Why  down  parting  the  two  dogs,  maister.'* 
He  had  a  great  dislike  to  the  Wesleyan  methodists, 
and  to  Peter  Pindar,  who  had  befriended  his  yoanger 
days.  This  was  owing  to  Polwhele's  intimacy  with 
Gifford,  a  much  less  respectable  character  than 
Woloot,  with  a  deal  of  cunning.  I  believe  Polwhele 
was  author  of  the  following  epigram  on  the  lighting 
of  a  Western  town  with  gas.  It  was  stolen  firom 
him  and  circulated  anonymously. 

T— *B  morals  as  well  aa  appearance  must  show, 
Wliai  praiae  to  jour  labors  and  science  we  owe : 
Our  streets  and  our  manners  yoanre  equaUy  brightened, 
Snoe  our  town  is  less  wicked  and  much  more  enlightened. 

Polwhele  wrote  much  poetry,  but  placed  himself 
m  too  prominent  a  position  in  this  respect  He 
wrote  and  sent  verses  to  every  body  and  upon  all  oc- 
casions.    Living  continually  in  a  remote  part  of  the 

VOL.   L  K 
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eonntiyy  he  was  not  awake  to  many  conyentional 
forms  and  usages,  which  prevail  in  the  great  world 
and  the  want  of  observing  which  is  prejadicial  to 
those  who  would  make  way  with  the  public  through 
their  writings.  He  was  a  good  man,  attentive  as  a 
parish  clergyman  to  his  duties,  attached  to  literature 
but  with  an  inconvenient  mode  of  shewing  it.  A  piece 
of  clerical  advice  of  his  was  excellent :  ^^  Let  no  one 
trouble  himself  about  predestination  and  free  will, 
for  it  is  absurd  to  look  into  futurity  and  disturb  our- 
selves with  contemplations  which  can  avail  nothing/' 
Yet  he  owned  himself  of  the  opinion  of  the  Greek 
&ther8  that  ^Hhey  whom  Qod  foresaw  that  they  would 
live  piously  were  predestined  unto  life ;  not  that  he 
influenced  their  wills,  but  that  he  saw  what  they 
would  be  disposed  to  do  and  would  do  I" 

There  was  also  the  Bev.  Mr.  Whitaker,  one  of 
those  writers  of  the  old  school,  who  would  indite  a 
whole  volume  upon  a  topic  which  any  body  else  to 
do  would  have  required  some  actual  knowledge  of 
localities.  He  produced,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  three 
thick  tomes  about  the  passage  of  Hannibal  over  the 
Alps,  which  mountains  he  had  never  seen.  He  was 
overlayed  witii  learning,  sturdy,  passionate,  and 
somewhat  overbearing.  He  fought  tythe  battles  in 
his  parish  where  he  had  refractory  farmers  to  deal 
with,  but  his  anger  was  momentary,  and  he  never 
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soned  ^'  his  Tvrath  to  keep  it  wann."  His  history 
of  Manchester  is  ponderous,  and  overborn  with  his 
learning.  His  sermons  on  death  were  notgood,  and 
his  yindication  of  Mary  Qneen  of  Scots,  more  re- 
markable for  its  abase  of  Elizabeth  than  illustrative 
of  the  innocence  of  Mary.  His  works  are  nnmer- 
ous,  consisting  of  reviews,  tracts  on  the  origin  of 
Ariaoism,  and  the  like  subjects.  He  was  very  mi- 
equal  in  his  writings,  and  full  of  conjecture  rather 
than  &et.  He  had  several  daughters,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  «nd  was  so  prepossessed  with  the  idea  of  a 
spritual  communication  being  possible  between  this 
world  aad  the  next,  that  he  sent  a  message  to  a 
daughter  whom  he  had  lost,  by  a  dying  woman,  to 
whom  he  was  administering  ghostly  comfort  He 
had  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  performances,  though 
he  viewed  them  more  moderately  in  referring  to 
them  out  of  the  circle  of  his  immediate  friends. 

There  was  not  at  that  time  either  the  delicacy  in 
couversation  or  the  propriety,  particularly  among 
tfaeoountiy  clergy,  that  there  is  at  present.  The 
change  in  manners  in  this  respect  indeed  is  in  all 
nmb  greatly  for  the  better.  There  was  an  excels 
leai  man  who  composed  epigrams,  at  that  time, 
serving  a  church  near  Exeter.  Among  the  epigrams 
fliere  was  a  line,  unintended  of  course,  in  which  the 
latin  read,  or  rather  conveyed  in  English,  certain 
ooane  aUusaons.     It  was  written  upon  partaking  of 

E  2 
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some  pudding  made  of  smsll  birds.     I  put  it  in  ttie 
Greek : — 

rvpivfi  tr  marvfi  ^aprvfi  fu  avw  aom  Siiir, 

The  writer  was  so  simple-minded  a  clergyman  of 
those  times,  that  he  did  not  see  the  impropriety  of 
printing  what  was  really  sense  in  a  dead  language, 
because  the  sound  was  not  altogether  agreeable  to 
the  ears  of  those  who  were  more  particular  than  he 
was  about  offending  good  manners.  In  nothing 
belonging  to  social  converse  is  there  a  greater  im- 
provement in  the  last  half  century,  than  in  the 
banishment  of  coarse  language  in  after  dinner  con- 
versation, once  of  the  vulgarest  kind,  and  the  ridicu- 
lous habit  of  swearing  also,  both  then  so  very  pre- 
valent 

i  was  once  told  a  story  of  Gray  by  Polwhele. 
Gray  was  a  great  favourite  of  my  youth.  The  story 
came  from  Mason.  It  is  well-known  that  Gray  was 
retiring,  shy,  and  even  effeminate,  so  that  he  was 
ridiculed  by  the  young  men  of  the  University.  The 
poet  in  consequence  took  it  into  his  head  to  let  his 
whiskers  grow  large.  Some  of  the  wags  of  the 
college  get  one  of  their  scouts  to  do  the  same,  and 
then  being  a  man  of  larger  make,  he  was  contrasted 
with  Gray.  The  project  failed,  Gray  was  obliged  to 
reduce  his  whiskers  to  their  old  dimensions.  Pol- 
whele told  me  he  knew  J&fason,  the  friend  of  Gray, 
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I  believe  through  an  intennediate  agent,  and  he 
described  him  as  a  most  worthy,  conscientious  man, 
not  much  of  a  poet  in  manner,  exhibiting  no  flashes 
of  genius,  but  plain  and  unaffected  in  conversation. 
exact  in  morals,  and  very  conscientious.  His  abili- 
ties were  no  doubt  overrated.  He  determined  to 
accept  no  preferment  beyond  that  which  he  enjoyed, 
and  gave  up  a  chaplaincy  to  the  king,  because  he 
was  of  opinion  no  one  in  such  a  post  could  help  feel- 
ing a  desire  for  a  bishoprick,  a  thing  he  thought  not 
compatible  with  a  truly  christian  character  to  be 
always  ^hoping.*  Mason  gave  away  a  third  of  lus 
income  in  charity,,  and  was  remarkably  hospitable. 
He  had  also  a  good  taste  in  the  arts,  and  could 
paint  pictures  above  the  usual  display  in  merit  of 
amateurs  in  general  Mason  spoke  of  Gray  with 
lavish  praise.  £i  what  year  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple 
died,  also  one  of  Gray's  Mends,  who  resided  in 
Cornwall,  I  do  not  remember,  but  I  was  then  a  mere 
boy.  On  returning  to  the  scenes  of  my  early  life 
forty  years  afterwards  I  was  deeply  affected. by  the 
changes  I  witnessed.  All  had  to  my  seeming  become 
history.  The  old  streets  alone  were  the  same,  but  I 
knew  not  one  human  countenance,  and  was  told  that 
all  the  gentility,  humour,  and  ease  of  manner,  had 
passed  away,  that  a  new  race  was  in  possession  of 
the  place,  who  were  strange,  and  to  whom  I  was 
unknown.    Time  and  the  vicissitude  from  which  all 
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think  themselves  firee^  had  new  modelled  all  aaye 
the  face  of  liature.  Nothing  more  forcibly  reminds 
ns  of  the  fact  that  what  has  passed  away  is  not  to  be 
renewed  for  ns.  Others  are  destined  to  be  cheated 
in  their  turn  by  that  never  ending  snocession  of 
things  to  which  we  have  given  the  appellation  of 
time-^that  nothing  which  masters  all  car  realities, 
and  at  last  kills  our  hopes. 

Polwhele's  translation  of  the  Idyllia,  Epigrams, 
and  Fragments  of  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschos, 
with  the  elegies  of  Tyrtaaus,  is  most  assuredly  among 
the  best  we  possess.  The  copy  I  had  of  them  was  a 
second  edition,  and  they  were' retouched  by  the 
translator. 

That  of  TyrtsBus  by  Polwhele,  and  one  in  the  Qroek 
anthology  considered  as  translations,  seemed  to 
me  so  much  to  want  power,  that  out  of  vanity 
I  tried,  and  failed  I  fear,  as  all  others  have  done. 
Though  I  had  shown  one  or  two  of  my  earliest 
pieces  to  Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar)  whom  I  had  seen 
in  the  West,  the  last  time  I  believe  he  was 
ever  among  his  countrymen,  still  I  did  not  like 
to  appear  to  differ  from  a  good  scholar  like  Pol- 
whele, whether  I  had  reason  or  not,  and  I  did  not 
show  the  doctor  my  version.  Five  or  six  years 
afterwards,  I  was  informed  by  the  late  Mr.  Pen- 
wame  of  the  Treasury,  that  Wolcot  had  accused 
Polwhele  of  stealing  some  of  his  verses  at  the  time 
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ii6  liyed  in  ComiralL  AH  this  was  in  good  hamoary 

for  Wolcot,  who  loved  genius  whererer  he  found  it, 

bad  encouraged  Polwhele  when  qnite  a  youth  in 

his  literary  attempts,  and  had  sent  off  some  of  the 

"  lad's  "  lines  to  a  newspaper*    In  retnrn  Polwhele 

had  censured  him  most  ui\justly.   One  day  Polwhele, 

for  a  school  exercise,  but  long  years  before  my  tlme^ 

had  rendered  into  English  the  beautiful  lines  on 

Sleep,  beginning,  ^<  Samne  Urns  quanquam  dertissima 

mortis  imago.^^    Wolcot  commended  the  effort,  but 

taking  up  the  pen,  in  a  few  moments  translated 

them  himself^  in  the  following  beautiful  maoner : 

• 
**  Gome,  gentle  sleep,  attend  thj  votarjr's  prajer, 
And  though  death's  image  to  my  couch  repair. 
How  aweet  thus  living  without  life  to  lie, 
Thus  without  djing,  O,  how  sweet  to  die  !** 

Knowing  Polwhele  had  years  before  placed  his 
translation  before  the  world,  Wolcot  might  have 
thought  I  was  trying  to  rival  a  man  of  some  fame, 
and  many  years  my  senior,  as  well  as  being  a  friend 
with  both.  I  was  sorry  afterwards  that  I  did  not 
show  mine  to  him.  However,  as  I  have  said,  I 
thought  Polwhele  was  too  tame,  or  in  other  words 
wanted  force.  Litertd  translations,  it  is  true,  are 
generally  of  a  more  feeble  character  than  their 
originals.  No  matter  for  the  title  of  Elegy,  there 
speared  to  me,  as  I  have  said,  a  want  of  strength 
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with  ease,  a  ^^je  ne  8at3  qiioij^^  when  if  we  oonld 
feel  the  exact  essence,  the  true  impression  prodaced 
hj  the  poetry  independently  of  mere  verbal  mean- 
ing it  would  be  better— in  fact  that  inexpressive 
something  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe,  an 
energy  with  the  sadness,  an  elevation  with  the  lofty 
melancholy,  which  Polwhele  did  not  seem  to  infiise 
into  his  verses.  It  was  no  matter  what  rank  or 
degree  of  fame  Tyrtsdus  or  Homer  bore  as  bards  or 
Aoidoi  as  Polwhele  explains.  It  was  the  want  of 
force  I  thought  I  saw  in  his  versions,  which  he  should 
not  have  missed.  I  afterwards  presumptuously 
attempted  the  same  subject  with^^the  view  of  in- 
creasing the  energy  of  the  lines,  though  possessing 
much  less  scholarship,  and  therefore  having  a  less 
qualification  for  the  purpose,  a  literal  or  word  for 
word  version  would  never  impart  the  force  which 
the  Greek  must  have  possessed  to  a  native : 

I  Bcorn  the  wrestler's  idle  game^ 
I  value  not  the  raoei's  famey 

His  agile  form  and  mould — 
Cjdops  in  strength,  like  Tithon  framed, 
Though  his  soft  tongue  Adrastus  shamed. 

Though  Midas  he  in  gold — 

Empty  such  honours  I    Give  me  armi^ 
The  marUal  field,  the  trump's  alarms. 

The  rushing  battle  host, 
To  bear  o*er  slaughtered  foes  my  sfaidd» 
Unshrinking  on  the  bloodiest  field, 

This  is  true  valour's  boast 
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This  wins  ihe  brow  unfiuliiig  bajB. 
This,  thiB,  hia  grateful  country  pays 

With  ever  green  renown  I 
O  glorious  is  the  warrior's  deed. 
Whether  he  live  or  nobly  bleed, 

IJn£uiing  is  his  crown  I 

See  the  bold  youih,  the  foe  in  aght, 
Foremost  amidst  the  gory  fight. 

His  glowing  soul  on  fire, 
The  dead  strewed  round  him,  panting  on, 
Fresh  hills  of  slain  he  dimbs  upon, 

And  dares  the  foemaa's  ire. 

Shouting  defiance,  cheering  loud — 
^  To  yictory  or  a  batUe  shpoudl" 

His  comrades  near  and  far. 
Flame  dtfting  from  his  fervid  eyes, 
Chief  of  the  field's  red  destinies, 

He  guides  the  helm  of  war. 

He  fiilk  the  foremost  of  his  band, 
EmiobUng  in  his  native  land, 

Thecity  of  his  birth, 
"MarlriTig  Bis  gashes  where  he  sleeps. 
The  lovdy  death  his  hoar  aire  weeps, 

Low  balding  to  the  earth. 

Beauty  grieves  o^er  him,  old  and  young 
Bedew  his  corse,  and  every  tongue, 

Praises  his  brave  career. 
Green  is  the  <Aaplet  round  his  urn. 
Where  glory's  brightest  splendours  bum. 

And  spring's  first  flowers  appear. 

Though  dust  be  to  its  dust  returned, 
His  name  shall  never  be  innmed. 

For  that  can  ne'er  decay, 
His  country  tells  how  bravely  true. 
He  fought,  and  fell,  what  fbes  he  slew, 

How  brilliant  was  his  day  I 

♦-  i5 
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He  livefl  I  wfaftt  glorious  trophies  rise  t 
Arches  and  banners  taunt  the  skies, 

His  triumphs  have  begun  1 
Touth  and  old  age,  beauty  and  graee, 
Hu  country's  lore,  all,  all  replace 

His  toils  and  perils  done. 

His  life  grows  hoary  with  renown, 
His  ripened  honors  pouring  down 

Sweet  solace  on  his  age — 
For  none  but  thoughts  of  homage  breathe, 
0*er  a  crowned  Veteran's  deathless  wreath. 

His  valor's  heritage  1 

Go,  freeman  I  climb  the  heights  of  fkme, 
There's  virtue  in  a  soldier's  name — 

Go,  for  your  country  dare — 
Forward!  list  to  the  warlUce  throng, 
And  glory  calling  loud  and  long, 

Qq,  in  her  trophies  fihare  I 


But  enongh  of  that  which  time  has  cast  so  far 
into  the  back  ground,  of  that  already  growing  Him 
like  a  morning  dream,  while  of  what  we  labor  to 
forget  we  the  more  vividly  remember. 

We  live  between  the  past  and  the  fature,  between 
regret  and  hope,  both  which  do  their  best  to  pre- 
vent our  enjoyment  of  the  present  We  are  seldom 
thoughtful  enough  to  recollect  how  short  a  space  of 
time  may  remain  for  the  completion  of  our  contem- 
plated labors,  which  can  never  be  too  much  within 
compass  if  we  desire  to  see  them  completed  I 
was  much  struck  with  this  on  entering  upon  a 
metropolitan  life. 
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There  were  a  number  of  scientific  men  in  the 
coimiy  fiom  whence  I  came^  bat  I  left  it  at  an  age 
too  early  to  derive  benefit  from  the  instraction  of 
any  of  them.  I  took  a  fancy  to  follow  ont  no  parti- 
eolar  object,  nor  do  I  think  this  any  great  disad- 
vantage,  as  having  a  clue  to  a  variety  of  studies,  that 
which  is  best  adopted  to  the  fancy  may  be  ultimately 
selected.  In  the  meanwhile  my  solitary  habits  were 
continued.  I  sought  pleasure  alone.  In  consequence 
unless  it  was  in  a  ride  to  some  romantic  scenery  a 
few  miles  off,  or  a  little  boating,  I  seldom  joined  my 
companions  in  their  games.  I  left  them  to  their 
cricket,  and  took  myself  off  with  a  fishing  rod  and 
a  lad  veiy  much  my  junior  for  company's  sake,  to 
whom  I  often  confided  the  rod  and  line  while  I  sat 
azul  read  or  penciled  down  my  thoughts  under  some 
shady  tree  near  the  water.  Many  were  the  volumes 
I  went  through  upon  such  occasions,  which  were 
carried  in  a  bag  with  my  lines  and  jurovisions.  I 
thus  obtained  information  from  reading  in  a  man- 
ner somewhat  irregular.  I  do  not  think  tiiis  mode 
of  acquirement  at  all  objectionable.  The  formal  or 
set  task  learned,  or  commanded  to  be  learned,  at 
home  when  the  mind  is  not  in  tune,  becomes  a 
drudgery,  but  no  matter  for  that  with  a  master  over 
you.  That  which  is  done  with  a  good  will  is  certain 
to  be  well  done,  at  least  to  the  full  extent  of  tiie 
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ability  of  the  learner.  In  those  times  it  was  more 
amusement  than  reflection^  or  the  desire  to  store  np 
ideas,  which  prompted  me  to  read.  StiU  facts  were 
acqaired,  and  imagination  did  not  run  so  far  into 
the  probable,  or  even  into  the  improbable,  as  it 
would  otherwise  have  done. 

At  that  time  of  life  I  did  not  trouble  myself  about 
the  future,  in  which  consists  all  the  happy  ignorance 
or  carelessness  of  happiness  in  youth.  This  solitary 
mode  of  action  began  to  gain  ground  upon  me.  I 
became  fond  of  it  while  no  one  suspected  that  I  had 
become  a  young  philosopher,  as  an  old  gentleman 
called  me,  who  in  his  walks  had  once  or  twice  fiJlen 
in  with  me.  He  had  no  idea  of  the  true  state  of 
things.  My  fishing  rod  covered  my  real  employ- 
ment, and  thus  it  was  that  a  habit  of  sequestering 
myself  grew  upon  me.  My  studies  became  yet  more 
solitary.  I  acquired  a  knowledge  of  many  things  of 
which  nobody  suspected  I  was  master.  I  mingled 
with  other  youths  in  their  amusements  out  of  school 
time  because,  as  it  only  comprised  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  day,  there  was  not  time  for  me  to  ^^  take  to  the 
country."  From  four  to  eight  a.m.,  when  daylight 
permitted,  and  my  half  holidays,  were  my  periods  of 
retirement  I  confess  that  my  principal  wish,  for 
we  all  have  our  wishes  in  every  stage  of  existence — 
my  principal  wish  was  for  a  companion  who  would 
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enter  into  my  feelings,  for  solitude,  in  the  absolute 
senge^  is  always  a  compulsion.  The  wish  to  com- 
nmnicate,  in  other  words,  the  desire  to  be  social,  is  a 
part  of  our  nature  sometimes  lessened  in  age  but 
nerer  obliterated. 

Compelled  therefore  to  keep  to  my  lonely  system — 
for  my  companion  before  mentioned  was  a  mere  boy, 
or  he  would  not  have  served  my  purpose — I  con- 
tmned  to  follow  the  same  course.  No  congenial 
mind  crossed  my  way.  In  reading  the  poets,  oddly 
enough,  Pope  followed  Gray.  I  learned  much  of 
this  poet  too  by  heart,  and  with  Pope's  Homer  soon 
consigned  the  Greek  original  to  the  ^^  tomb  of  all 
the  Capulets."  I  repeated  off-hand  page  after  page 
of  the  old  bard,  and  sometimes  at  this  hour  whole 
passages  will  comie  up  into  the  mind,  and  be  re- 
peated verbatim,  of  which  I  had  no  idea  I  retained 
aline ;  if  Ihad  tried  to  recall  one  I  could  not  have  done 
it  Memory  is  often  spontaneous  to  a  surprising  de- 
gree, at  least  with  me.  I  fancy  its  storehouse  contains 
all  that  we  have  known  or  felt,  perhaps,  to  be  evidence 
against  us  in  a  future  state,  it  is  only  that  we  cannot 
make  it  obey  our  wilL 

I  once  got  into  a  quarry  where  my  meditations 
were  disturbed  by  a  large  viper,  which  I  contrived  to 
dispatch,  but  the  incident  troubled  my  equanimity 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  My  memory  ran  upon 
Eve  and  the  serpent,  and  all  I  had  read  of  serpents, 
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and  how  strangely  the  reptile  was  first  introduced. 
My  thoughts  were  not  at  all  contmnacionB  to  the 
love  making  afiair  of  Eve  and  the  serpent,  so  as  to 
endanger,  my  orthodoxy.     Still  it  seemed  a  puzzling 
affair  to  my  young  comprehension,  yet  how  could  I 
doubt  the  fact  of  the  conversation  of  our  common 
mother  in  her  intrigue  ?    It  seemed  to  me,  however, 
that  she  might  have  chosen  a  more  comely  animal, 
for  though  the  snake,  it  is  said^  lost  his  legs  and 
speech  in  consequence,  it  still  remained  in  my  view 
a  sad  impeachment  of  good  taste  in  Eve.     I  began 
to  read  about  snakes,  and  in  discriminating  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  could  not  settle  whether  it  was  one  ol 
the  boa  constrictor  species  or  an  amphisbsBua,  whicl 
as  two  heads  are  said  to  be  better  than  one,  mighi 
after  all  have  been  the  true  species. 

In  an  old  Cornish  miracle  play,  the  writer  or  8tag< 
manager,  being  puzzled  no  doubt  as  much  as  m; 
young  brains  had  been  in  the  matter,  gives  the  ser 
pent  a  virgin's  face  and  yellow  hair.  Sie  will  no 
suffer  herself  to  be  made  Satan's  instrument  of  evil 
and  so  he  kills  her,  and  then  reanimates  her  witi 
himself,  so  that  Eve  thinks  she  converses  with  on 
of  her  own  sex  in  place  of  thedeviL  By  this  mean 
the  reserve  and  modesty  of  the  sex  are  gallantly  re 
tained.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  amphitheatre 
yet  standing,  in  which  tliese  representations  too 
place.    This  is  a  mode  much  more  r^gardfiil  of  Eve 
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lady  charaeter,  iiutn  most  other  aocotints.  Otiray, 
far  example,  makes  his  lady  openly  intrigne  with 
die  tempter — 

**  And  for  an  apple  damn  mankind.** 

The  amphitheatres  to  which  I  aUttde,  are  some  of 
them  made  of  tart,  and  others  of  stone.  I  have 
often  sat  down  in  one  of  them  and  lost  myself  in 
conjectures  upon  the  performances  there,  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  andiences,  and  their  physiognomies. 
The  language  too  was  that  of  a  remote  antiqniiy.* 

As  a  scene  from  one  of  these  plays  will  be  a 
novelty,  I  give  the  following  extract  from  "The 
Creation  of  the  world.**  The  idea  that  Eve  would 
be  disgusted  with  a  serpent  in  its  natural  state, 
seems  to  have  struck  the  mind  of  the  composer,  or 
lather  the  writer,  from  the  directions,  for  as  they  are 
given  as  follows  to  the  stage  manager,  this  may  be 
presumed.  "  A  fine  serpent  made  with  a  virgin's 
hice  and  yellow  hair  on  her  head,  is  to  be  got 
ready  against  the  performance." 

Lucifer  alludes  to  the  cruel  fall  he  has  had  from 
heaven,  and  that  he  will  be  revenged  upon  the 
woman  Qod  has  made,  a  thing  of  "brittle  wit," 
&shioned  out  of  a  rib.  He  complains  of  his  ugli- 
ness of  person,  and  how  needful  it  is  he  should  dis- 

*  See  *'Tlie  OirealSon  cf  the  WorM,  ftc."  Edited  by  tke  late  Davia 
C&Ibert.   Nkbok  and  Soil  LondofA. 
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guise  liimself.  Beelzebub,  a  brother  fallen-one,  tells 
him  he  is  the  ugliest  amongst  all  the  devils,  none 
uglier,  and  he  must  bargain  wisely  to  succeed. 
Lucifer  says  he  will  make  his  attempt  on  the  woman. 
Terpen,  another  devil,  stimulates  Lucifer,  and  tells 
him  if  he  succeeds  he  shall  be  the  chief  ruler  in  the 
infernal  regions.  Lucifer  reiterates  his  determina- 
tion, and  going  to  the  serpent  wants  permission  to 
possess  her,  because  being  so  fair  of  person  she  will 
not  be  mistrusted  by  Eve.  The  serpent- virgin  flies 
from  Lucifer.  He  overtakes  and  kills  her,  then 
animates  her  with  himself,  and  in  this  disguise 
takes  his  place  in  a  tree.  It  may  be  surmised  that 
setting  the  i^erpent  in  a  tree  was  an  idea  taken  from 
some  of  the  old  popish  pictures,  which  thus  dis- 
placed the  creeping  reptile. 
In  the  mean  time  Eve  soliloquised : — 

m  go  and  wander  there  among  the  flowers — 
Sore  all  of  this  world's  pleasures  here  are  growing  I 

The  serpent  perched  out  of  his  natural  place,  like 

a  bird  in  a  tree,  then  addressed  Eve : — 

Sweet  Eve,  and  wherefore  dost  thon  not  draw  near, 
And  hold  disconrse  with  me  ?    I  know  one  thing, 
And  if  thou  kneVst  it  joyful  it  would  make  thee, 
I  pray  you  Usten  to  me  I 

Eve  answered : — 

Who  art  ihou  with  melodious  voice  above  me 
In  that  tall  tree  ?    I  marvel  much  to  hear  thee — 
With  thee  T ve  no  concern.    Whence  comest  thou  ? 
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Serpent: — 

To  hdp  thee  fairest  woman — ^wonder  not— 
I  come  from  heaven  in  haste  to  speak*  to  ihee» 
In  priTate  to  commune,  then  wonder  not, 
I  praj  thee  howsoe'er  things  may  appear, 
Fear  nought  at  sedng  me. 

E?e:— 

I  hare  no  dread 
Because  thou  hast  a  countenance  so  fair, 
I  cannot  doubt ;  thy  word  cannot  be  false! 
From  heaven  thou  oom*st  directly,  so  thou  say'st, 
If  so  thou  doubly  welcome  art  to  me. 
Tell  me  thy  errand,  I  must  credit  thee, 
And  give  thee  aid ;  thou  fihalt  not  be  denied  it. 

Serpent: — 

My  errand  is  to  thee,  and  for  thy  good, 
If  thou  believe  not,  doubting  what  I  tell. 
To  me  thy  doubts  wiU  be  full  mischievous, 
Or  if  of  me  thou  make*st  discovery. 

Eve: — 

Thou  art  my  friend  ?    Why  then  TU  keep  thy  secret, 
And  thou  mayst  do  thy  purpose  trusting  me. 

Serpent : — 

Doubt  not,  fair  woman,  for  there  is  no  danger, 
It  would  be  sin,  great  sin  to  work  deceit. 
And  heavy  punishment  would  be  my  due. 

Eve: — 

Assuredly,  Vwould'be  a  wicked  thing— 
I  long  to  know  the  secret,  pray  yoil  tell  me  ? 
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Serpent: — 

Listen,  and  wondrous  wise  will  joa  become, 
Like  Gkxl  on  high  knowing  of  eyeiy  thing. 

Eve  expresses  her  desire  to  be  made  wiser^  and 
grows  more  anxious  for  the  secret  The  serpent 
speaks  boastingly  of  his  veracity,  and  of  the  sin  of 
falsehood,  and  then  alludes  to  the  command  not  to 
eat  of  the  fruit.  Eve  hesitates  and  recals  the  com- 
mand. Lucifer  tells  her  she  is  a  fool,  and  if  he  did 
not  love  her,  he  should  not  tender  her  the  secret 
that  was  to  make  her  wise  as  the  Almighty.  At  last 
she  says  she  cannot  forbear  tasting.  She  takes  the 
apple,  and  as  advised,  promises  to  give  it  to  her 
husband.  All  through  Eve  takes  the  serpent  for  a 
female. 

Here  a  curious  anachronism  occurs.  Eve  telling 
the  tempter  that  the  Grod  of  the  Trinity  wUl  now  set 
her  up  on  high.  The  Serpent  and  Eve  then  sepa- 
rate, the  latter  taking  leave,  says : — 

Farewell,  mj  heavenl j  friend,  my  kind  adviser, 
For  ever  will  I  love  thee. 

She  concludes  by  promising  to  present  the  apple 
to  her  husband. 

This  is  not  the  oldest  of  these  plays  extant,  there 
is  another  called  Mount  Calvary.  Both  are  in  the 
more  modern  of  the  original  dialects,  of  which  there 
are  two.  For  example  suppose  the  first  command- 
ment— 
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«Iam  tiw  Lord  ihy  God,  thai  broogfat  thee  out  of  the  land 
of  EgTpt,  out  of  the  Hoiue  of  BondB^" 

Andeni  CondaK — ^^Me  yw  an  arlnih  thy  Dew,  neb  es  dros 
the  yez  an  tjr  Mitsraim  the  vSa  a  chy  habaduL** 

Modem  Comuk, — ^^Dew  a  cowsas  an  gerrioir  c«mma  ha 
lararraz  the  ve  an  Arieih  de  Dew,  neb  a  d*roz  dte  t&e  a*n  tyr 
Mizraim,  vfiz  fin  c^hygwasanaeth.*' 

From  these  plajrs  being  acted  in  an  amphitheatre, 
it  is  a  pnzzle  to  discover  how  the  scenery  was 
managed.  It  is  clear  that  the  actors  conld  not  face 
the  audience,  except  on  half  of  the  circle.  There  is 
a  sort  of  excavation  observable  in  one  part  of  the 
arena. 

Of  later  years  in  the  west,  relics  of  the  olden  time 
were  still  to  be  traced  about  Christmas.  It  was 
then  different  classes  alike  prepared  to  pass  the  time 
joviaDy.  A  log  of  wood  was  set  in  the  fire-place 
designed  to  be  partially  consumed,  and  a  portion 
kept  to  kindle  that  of  the  next  year.  Ale,  cyder, 
and  flip,  all  hot  and  spiced,  and  sometimes  porter 
with  sugar  in  it  went  round.  There  was  punch,  too, 
made  of  rum  and  lemons.  There  was  no  feasting 
nor  any  previous  announcement  of  the  season  uhtil 
Christmas  eve,  except  the  waits  that  went  round  in 
the  nmrkiness  of  the  early  morning,  as  they  had 
done  for  the  week  before,  a  custom  that  for  centuries 
bas  heralded  the  season.  The  Christmas-eve  keepers 
met  about  dusk.    The  common  sports  of  the  young 
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at  that  season  were  carried  out  sometimes  a  little 
boisterously.  With  many  there  was  a  snpper.  The 
yule  log  was  called  the  Christmas  Stock. 

It  was  after  church  service  in  the  morning  of  the 
next  day^  that  the  novel  part  of  the  Christmas  keep- 
ing began.  The  mummers  came  forward  to  play 
their  part  I  never  saw  anything  like  it  in  other 
parts  of  England.  One  figure,  a  deformed  hunch- 
back, was  called  old  Father  Christmas.  He  wore  a 
wig,  and  had  over  it  a  three  cornered  hat  His  &ce 
was  painted  to  represent  age ;  he  supported  himself 
with  a  staff  and  wore  spectacles.  The  other  charac- 
ters were  fully  as  grotesquely  dressed.  The  old  man 
strutted  up  and  down,  and  repeated  some  verses 
explanatory  of  his  name  and  object  He  called  upon 
a  Turk,  who  rather  out  of  keeping  was  dubbed  a 
knight,  to  clear  the  way  for  him.  Then,  without  any 
.  connection  in  the  plot,  he  challenged  St  (George, 
evidently  meaning  the  renowned  Christian  knight 
or  his  representative.  The  latter  now  made  his 
appearance  in  the  semblance  of  a  young  man,  who 
shewed  himself  equally  boastful  with  the  Turk. 
This  boasting  among  knights  errant,  Cervantes  has 
not  passed  over  unnoticed  in  Don  Quixote.  St 
George  brags  that  he  has  won  three  crowns  of  gold 
with  his  sword,  fought  a  dragon,  and  got  for  his 
reward  the  ^^  fair  Sabra,  the  Sang  of  Egypt^s  daugh- 
ter."   These  two  champions  threaten  each  other  in 
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iIiTme,  as  becomes  donglity  knights  of  Chivalric 
&nie,  and  thej  fight  until  the  Torkish  knight  cries 
for  quarter.  St  George  refuses  it,  and  bids  him 
fight  on ;  and  of  course  the  unlucky  Turk  falls.  St. 
George  with  true  knightly  generosity  calls  out  with 
might  and  main,  for  a  doctor.  A  doctor  appears 
who  can  cure  any  thing,  even  ^^  if  tiie  deuee  is  in 
him,  he  can  take  him  out/'  but  he  must  have  fiifteen 
pounds  for  the  job.  He  pours  some  medicine  down 
the  throat  of  the  Turk,  who  rises  cured,  to  have 
another  bout  of  fighting.  He  is  then  slain  outright 
Nesd;  comes  the  Dragon.  Both  the  knight  and  the 
beast  make  a  great  boasting.  The  dragon  is  then 
ofvercome,  but  the  doctor  proceeds  to  cure  the  van* 
quished  animal  as  he  did  the  Turk  for  a  fresh  fight 
Then  tiiere  appears  a  female  impersonation  of  the 
King  of  Egypt's  daughter  to  hail  St  George  her 
champion.  St  €teorge  in  his  turn  comes  forward  to 
request  the  company  to  pay  into  the  box,  while  the 
comedians  dance. 

That  this  sort  of  Christmas  game  has  been  played 
in  the  same  mode  for  centuries  there  can  be  no 
doubt  It  is  a  relic  of  the  foregoing  plays  acted  before 
the  reformation,  called  the  ^^  mysteries." 

In  alluding  to  antiquity  of  about  the  time  of  which 
lam  speaking,  there  stood  near  a  fSEum  of  my  father's  a 
small  barrow  which  I  had  a  great  desire  to  open.     I 
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proooied  the  assigtance  of  a  couple  of  country  ladB, 
but  we  discovered  nothing  save  a  few  pieces  of  cop- 
per ore  which  might  have  been  left  there  when  the 
barrow  was  made.  We  had  therefore  our  labour  for 
our  pains.  No  matter  for  the  disappointment,  since 
it  led  me  to  read  with  avidity  all  the  works  I  could 
obtain  on  regarding  the  antiquities  of  the  county. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  I  first  saw  a  modern 
play;  it  was  Hamlet  Indifferently  performed.  It 
left  no  strong  impression.  I  had  several  passages 
of  the  play  by  heart  These  I  had  read  before  often 
in  school  books.  I  cannot  say  that  the  effect  on  my 
youthftil  mind  was  what  might  have  been  expected 
on  that  of  a  novice.  I  did  not  perhaps  understand 
the  drift  of  the  piece.  However  it  was,  the  effect 
did  not  approach  that  produced  when  I  first  saw 
John  Eemble  in  Hamlet,  in  London.  The  theatre 
was  small,  and  the  actors  indifferent,  still  I  could 
not  account  for  the  slight  degree  of  that  emotion 
which  on  reading  similar  works,  they  had  always 
before  produced  in  my  mind.  Even  the  ghost  seene 
lost  its  terrors  in  a  small  theatre  ill  performed. 

Mrs.  Badcliff  had  been  the  mistress  of  the  t^rible 
about  that  day,  but  then  it  was  the  terrible  of  that 
peculiar  day  and  of  those  which  preceded  it  Fear 
of  that  nature,  as  superstition  dimiuishes,  is  certain 
to  lose  its  power,  because  if  the  mind  becomes  en- 
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Lon  to  natural  caasee  and  effects,  it 
to  weaken  opinions  fonnded  npoa 
^bleness.  Terror  produced  by  natural 
I,  and  such  causes  as  well  which 
irise.  The  difference  here  in  the  pre» 
iialf  a  century  ago  is  astonishing.  I 
bncy  or  imagination  has  made  many 
itruths  in  relation  to  the  appearances 
things,  when  the  beholders  have 
something  unreid.  There  are  many 
dnd  which  seem  unaccountable,  and 
les.  When  at  the  dead  of  night  a 
ide  the  philosopher's  curtain,  and  he 
I  wanted,  and  got  the  reply :  ^^  I  am 
laven,'*  he  would  have  propagated  a 
id  he  not  got  up,  rung  the  bell,  and 
lad  woman  to  be  turned  out  c^  the 
was  better  stiU,  she  actually  proved 
»man  who  had  esci^^ed  from  a  place 
id  got  into  ihe  room  nobody  knew 

a  soldier,  a  very  gallant  man,  who 
l^uebec,  und^  Wolf ;  he  had  lost  an 
3  was  once  of  what  would  now  be 
lalists,*^  for  he  insisted  he  often  saw 
bjects.  He  told  me  that  one  day 
idge  on  a  desolate  moor,  a  locality  I 
saw  a  great  number  of  persons  ap- 
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proaching  the  bridge,  and  drew  aside  for  them  t 

pass  over.    They  did  so  for  a  full  quarter  of  an  honi 

They  were  all  dressed  in  dark  clothes,  and  wor 

cocked  hats,  snch  as  he  had  worn  in  his  regimeni 

and  as  all  the  infantry  wore  in  the  old  time.     I  hav 

no  doubt  the  man  did  fancy  what  he  described.     I 

was  evening,  the  light  dim,  and  he  was  alarme< 

being  of   a  superstitious  and  timid  character  ii 

regard  to  spirits.     Many,  like  Swedenborg,  have  \ 

monomania  in  relation  to  one  thing  as  he  had  t 

spirits,  and  as  Tasso,  the  Italian  poet,  also  had.    The; 

are  sane  upon  all  topics  but  one.     Mind  frequently 

deceives    the    senses ;   how  often  do  we  verballj 

answer  and  aloud  too,  some  mental  query,  and  whj 

may  hearing  or  sight  not  be  deceived  from  with.ii 

as  well  as  without  ?    I  remember  my  father  had  s 

cottage  on  a  farm  where  a  trusty  laborer  lived.    Thi£ 

man  had  four  or  five  children ;  the  eldest  was  not 

more  than  eight  years  old.    They  were  untutored, 

too  young  to  be  -cunning  or  to  hatch  up  a  design  for 

any  purpose  whatever,  so  it  might  be  presumed. 

About  a  three-acre  field  distant,  there  was  another 

cottage,  in  which  the  father  of  the  humble  fiunily 

had  once  a  brother  resident,  who  had  been  buried 

about  a  fortnight  before.     The  children    playing 

together  in  a  field  close  to  their  home,  about  eleven 

o^dock  on  a  bright  sunshiny  day,  went  into  that 

house  in  a  fright,  and  said  they  had  seen  their  rela- 
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ad  stood  near,  and  looked  at  them, 
ced  feet  below  the  blanket  in  which 
and  in  which  he  had  feally  been 
sts  stated.  The  people  were  much 
t,  especially  as  the  children  said 
3  same  appearance  a  second  time  on 
r.  They  were  the  last  children  to 
3tting  up  such  a  story,  as  it  might 
0  young,  poor,  and  uneducated. 
>f  the  circumstance,  and  on  cross 
children  separately,  there  was  no 
3e  in  their  story.  This  puzzled  my 
e  did  not  think  such  poor,  ignorant, 
tless  young  ones,  could  have  invented 
inuteness  with  which  these  unso- 
•en  described  to  him  what  they  saw, 
L  feet  "seen  below  the  blanket," 
mpression  upon  his  mind,  that  he 
i  wat<5hed  for  two  hours  on  the  two 
,  but  saw  nothing.  He  accounted 
children  had  heard  their  father  or 
ieceased  was  buried  in  a  blanket, 
up  the  story.  I  confess  I  should 
inclined  to  credit  the  children,  such 
stion  were,  on  their  being  cross- 
L  I  should  grown  up  persons.  It 
lilar  to  the  thousand  and  one  stories 
le  had  made  up  the  tale  from  what 
p 
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lie  bad  heard  his  parents  say,  and  persuaded  the 
others  of  its  truth.  I  have  been  in  all  honrs,  by 
day  and  night,  in  every  kind  of  place,  that  might  be 
deemed  favourable  to  such  appearances,  and  have 
wished  at  the  time  to  have  my  mind  settled  upon 
the  question,  but  the  Asmodeus  of  the  goblin  hunters 
and  table  rappers  was  inexorable.  I  have  almost 
invoked  the  black  spirits  and  white,  but  in  vain.  I 
am  far  from  denying  that  persons  who  have  repeated 
such  stories  have  told  untruths,  they  have  spoken 
to  seeing  what  fear  has  dictated,  or  visual  pheno- 
mena operated.  I  have  known  instances  in  proof. 
I  have  been  told  of  horses  drawing  a  carriage,  at 
tremendous  speed,  by  a  certain  spot,  the  horses 
black  and  without  heads.  I  remember  a  waiter  in  an 
Inn  in  a  country  town,  a  sturdy  man,  who  said  that 
about  one  in  the  morning  of  a  dreadfully  stormy 
night,  all  but  himself  were  in  bed,  and  he  had  gone 
to  secure  the  street  door,  when  he  thought  he  heard 
the  wheels  of  a  post-chaise  coming  np.  He  drew 
back  the  bolt,  and  opened  the  door,  when  he  saw 
dash  by  as  swiftly  as  horses  could  fly,  rather  than 
gallop,  a  carriage  and  four  black  horses.  The  storm 
was  raging,  but  he  could  distinguish  the  wheels 
rolling  along  the  pavement  Nothing  came  of  it, 
why  should  the  table  rapper  or  coach-wheel  spirit, 
take  such  a  whim  to  frighten  a  waiter?  I  have 
thought  it  was  possible  it  might  have  been  a  sub* 
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^0  and  four,  only  that  the  horses  could 
changed  lor  rather  a  long  stage  which 
nre  is  in  £Eict  nothing  too  silly  or  pre* 
ft  ghost  to  perform,  with  or  withont 
f  and  table  taming;  a  single  ghost 
nenon  enough.  The  diseases  in  the 
ni-insanity,  defects  of  the  org»is  of 
set  down  to  the  account  of  spirits, 
incidences,  th^  too  are  sopematiiral 
lie  feeble-minded.  The  wife  of  an  ad- 
ast  Indies,  died  the  same  night  that  her 
breamed  of  her  death — how  wonderful 
ion  to  the  husband  I  Wherefore,  when 
sould  not  be  certain  of  the  truth  or 
hat  he  dreamed  for  months  to  come, 
leard  from  England  or  arrived  there  ? 
m  dream  of  the  deaths  of  their  wires, 
Hr  husbands,  but  do  not  note  it  because 
both  p^he^  are  reposing,  Darby  and 
Tery  same  bed  in  which  the  dream 
is  not  noticed  for  it  cannot  mean  any 
o  into  Piccadilly  and  meet  a  man  who 
Lty.  It  was  two  or  three  millions  of 
s,  that  we  should  not  meet  that  parti- 
yet  we  make  no  manrel  of  it.  Coinci- 
i  calculated  like  the  results  of  games, 
r  data  being  given. 

F  2 
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One  feels  ashamed  as  intelligence  is  more  widely 
diffused,  to  see  these  delusions  not  only  repeated 
but  cultivated-  I  believe  the  wider  diffusion  of 
knowledge  to  be  true,  but  that  it  is  shallower  from 
the  greater  extent  of  the  superficies.  This  will 
account  for  the  delusions  of  the  dark  ages  being 
again  resuscitated  and  widely  propagated. 

Man  is  a  conceited  animal;   he  must  see  that, 
however  clever,  however  wealthy,  or  endowed    he 
may  be,  his  animal  life  is  no  better  than  that  of 
others  of  the  animal  species.     He  is  the  superior  on 
earth,  and  he  wants  to  get  some  sort  of  introductory 
knowledge  out  of  it  regarding  a  future  state  of  being, 
before  the  supreme  disposer  of  all  things  has  chosen 
to  make  it  visually  known  to  him.     In  his  low  pride 
he  courts  a  subordinate  agency  to  help  him  out  in  his 
difficulty,  and  abandons  fact  for  fancy  in  the  attempt. 
Crafty  priests  knew  this,  and  in  past  times  made  a 
selfish  use   of  it.     The  superstitious  got  a  crowd 
of  imaginary  beings  to  aid  them,  fairies,  witches, 
wizards,  lemures,  ghosts,  spirit-rappers,  magicians, 
and  the  like,  up  to  Asmodeus  himself,  and  a  host  of 
angels  who  intrigued  with  earth's  women.     Thus 
long  has  this  labor  of  pride  to  penetrate  into  futurity 
been  going  on  before  the  time  and  since  the  witch 
of  Endor,  whom  like  our  Macbeth,  Saul  went  to 
consult.      No   progress  has  really  been  made  in 
the  truth  of  the  matter.     Infinite  wisdom  knows 
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man,  and  fixes  the  bound  of  his 
)ect  to  that  of  which  he  neither  com- 
racter  through  sense,  nor  perceives 
T  for  his  interest  it  is  he  should  be 
le  limit  of  sensual  comprehension, 
ense  and  association  is  extensive 
>n  to  the  natural  world,  and  of  that 
e  yet  to  shew  no  more  than  "a 
on  the  shore  of  the  great  ocean  of 
akes  so  bungling  a  hand  of  it  at 
mes  the  proper  course  to  ask  "  how 
;e  comprehend  the  infinite."  The 
lists  have  even  admitted  old  Aubry 
)allistical  authorities  I  This  writer 
ras  spirit-rapping  in  his  time  ;  I  had 
when  young;  he  was  a  miserably 
eature.  A  Mr.  Barton  died  after 
nocks  had  been  heard  on  his  bed's 
or  four  days  before  my  father  died," 

"  as  I  was  in  my  bed  about  nine 
oming,  perfectly  awake,  I  did  hear 
locks  on  the  bed's  head,  as  if  it  had 
r  or  ferule,"  so  that  bed-knocking — 
5king— are  old  things.     Well  may 

"  Imagination  is  a  kin  to  miracle - 

f  this  subject,  the  opprobrium  of  the 
possible  for  me  to  recall  how  often 
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1  looked  forward  to  the  period,  when  I  shotdd  ap- 
pear in  the  great  world.  I  do  not  think  I  built  so 
much  on  the  expectation  of  leaving  the  paternal 
dwelling,  as  yoaths  do  in  general.  I  had  no  sort  of 
plgection  to  go  out  into  life,  bat  I  had  certain 
attachments  to  go  no  farther  than  those  of  a  local 
nature,  which  qualified  my  wish  to  take  my  leap  in 
the  dark,  for  such  is  the  start  into  the  great  world 
of  one  in  similar  circumstances.  I  had  a  presenti- 
ment that  I  should  never  again  find  things  in  the 
same  state  as  when  I  quitted  home,  return  when  I 
might  I  was  not  deceived.  My  ride  in  the  mail 
towards  the  cfqpital,  was  on  the  whole  a  melancholy 
one.  ^^  I  can  never  be  again  as  I  have  been,"  con- 
tinually crossed  my  mind,  and  yet  I  had  been  far 
from  satisfied  while  at  home.  I  wanted  to  see  the 
worid,  and  yet  seemed  as  if  I  should  have  a  price  to 
pay  for  it,  that  was  as  much  as  it  was  worth.  I  per- 
ceived too  that  I  should  have  to  make  some  sacri- 
fice for  every  pleasure  really  carried  out,  while  I 
much  fear  that  imagination  laid  on  the  colour  too 
gaudily  in  the  first  view  I  had  of  life  to  reconcile  me 
to  its  subsequent  shadows  and  disappointments. 
The  displacement,  under  delusive  hopes,  of  the  pre- 
sent by  the  future,  was  the  same  to  others  as  to 
myself,  but  that  was  a  common-place  coitsolatioft  I 

The  English  people  are  remarkable  in  their  public 
conduct  for  moving  by  fits  and  starts.    They  will 
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siygame  that  accident  presents  upon  all 
le  it  down,  wear  it  oat,  and  then  turn 
ven  day's  wonder  for  a  fjresh  folly.  In 
hey  are  not  a  jot  better  or  wiser  than 
The  hero  of  to-day  is  one  of  surpass- 
\j  an  Alexander  in  the  field  or  a  Tolly 
^  something  has  set  the  machine  going, 
stop  it  The  hero  of  the  moment  may 
ccomplished  knave  in  reality,  but  what 
every  body  says  he  is  a  demi-god.  The 
the  hour  keeps  his  post  until  a  new 
le  last  from  his  seat  The  individual 
y  be  Tom  Thumb  and  his  master,  or 
1  Italy,  either  will  serve, 
ing  fact,  and  the  changeableness  of  the 
iiaving  no  ideas,  take  them  from  the 
*  the  way,"  was  exemplified  at  the  mo- 
arrived  in  the  metropolis.  Pitt  was 
he  same  public  that  shouted  ^'  church 
md  applauded  Pitt  as  the  heaven-bom 
I  now  jeering  the  weak-mindedness  of 
nd  censuring  the  blunders  of  Pitt. 
t  had  lost  the  prestige  of  his  talent 
1  at  the. head  of  the  cabinet  no  one 
Ecept  that  embodyment  of  imbecility, 
ast  made  a  peer.  It  was  in  vain.  Pitt's 
The  king  had  sacrificed  him  on  the 
tion  when  he  went  out  of  office.    The 
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value  of  royal  Mendghips  waa  here  exhibited 
The  "  heaven-bom  minister "  was  flatly  refused 
leave  by  his  half-demented  sovereign,  to  form  a 
strong  united  cabinet  Melville's  breach  of  duty  had 
rendered  his  support  of  no  value  to  his  friend, 
except  over  the  bottle,  and  the  health  of  the  premier 
rapidly  sunk.  Still  he  clung  to  oflSce ;  for  he  had 
a  strong  ambition.  His  foreign  policy  having  been 
uniformly  unfortunate,  no  doubt  he  wished  to  make 
an  endeavour  to  retrieve  it.  The  king  cared  nothing 
about  his  minister  or  his  minister's  feelings,  if  he 
could  have  his  own  way.  Pitt  should  have  again 
resigned,  but  he  was  withheld  by  the  natural  desire 
to  recover  lost  ground.  In  addition  to  the  restric- 
tions under  which  he  was  kept,  his  health  had 
failed  at  a  moment  when  France  was  all  triumphant 
on  the  Continent.  It  was  then  I  began  my  weary 
journey  through  the  world,  and  soon  after  death 
severed  the  paternal  tie.  I  was  afloat  on  the  great 
ocean  of  life  alone,  without  connections  in  the 
metropolis,  and  in  the  country,  my  head  quarters 
broken  up,  I  felt  the  desolation.  But  I  had  health, 
spirit,  and  some  determination. 

I  was  not  much  out  in  any  of  my  juvenile  calcula- 
tions, especially  when  it  is  considered  how  remotely 
I  had  lived  from  the  great  world.  I  had,  it  is  true, 
all  the  knowledge  of  it  necessary  to  social. conduct, 
or  that  books  could  give  me,  nor  was  the  town  in 
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ongest  and  latest  resided,  at  all  defi- 
od  bearing  of  the  inhabitants.  It  had 
>f  being  the  "  proudest "  town  in  the 
ras  the  handsomest  in  buildings.  In 
of  society  above  the  mere  mechanic, 
general  character  of  the  business  is 
Jier  than  agricultural,  there  is  a  more 
ximation  of  manners  to  the  better 
1  to  that  of  the  capital,  unless  the 
L  some  remote  situation,  where  the 
the  people  with  other  places  is  much 
leap  travelling  and  the  advance  of  the 
have  since  that  time  worked  wonders, 
ay  from  the  great  lines  of  road  that 
the  same  dullness  can  now  be  found. 
I  was  every  inch  a  man  in  my  own 
Eid  thonght  much  about  becoming  a 
e  law  of  the  land — ^but  not  that  the  ex- 
*ts  cost  so  dear  as  I  afterwards  dis- 
did  cost  Care  is  the  corrosive  that 
I  had  now  to  think  and  provide  for 
I  not  know  that  I  assumed  any  im- 
ipon  the  occasion.  I  was  by  nature 
ut  I  began  to  imagine  I  was  really 
by  measurement  I  had  never  grown 
teenth  year. 

though  I  was  well  provided  with  letters 
1, 1  had  no  companion  that  was  acces- 
D  5 
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Bible.  An  artist  from  the  conntty  waa  the  only' 
individual  I  knew^  except  a  feUow  townsman,  and 
he  knew  no  more  out  of  the  line  of  his  profession 
than  one  of  the  crow  fomily  at  this  moment  cawiDg" 
oyer  my  head  knows  of  him. 

I  have  stated*  in  my  Becdlections  that  I  did  not 
enter  seriously  into  any  pursuit  natil  the  last  month 
of  I8O69  living  out  of  London  some  part  of  that 
year.  The  bustle,  the  crowded  streets,  the  cold  in- 
difference of  people  towards  each  lather,  the  selfish- 
ness, the  inveterate  toil,  all  seemed  ungradoQa,  and 
not  at  all  reconcileaUe  to  my  feelings  or  habits.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  did  not  gvnerate  very  early 
something  o£  a  similar  feeHng  on  my  part  in  the 
way  of  return.  There  waa  still  something  wanting. 
The  clear  air,,  the  country  freshness,  and  the  feeling 
that— 

'^  There  was  a  time  in  that  gaj  spring  of  Hfe, 
Wken  everj  note  was  as-  the  m«f«ntiiig  lark^ 
Meny  and  cfaeerfol  to  salute  the  nM>m— 
When  all  the  day  was  made  of  melody/ 

Sosang^anold  poet^and  so  Ihadfeit;  but  how 
different  in  town  1  If  my  mind  was  waxing  stro^ger^ 
and  more  vigorous  as  I  imagined  it  was  d<Hng,  it 
was  at  the  ezpenee  of  that  ammation.  The  mind 
seemed  as  elastic  as  before,  but  there  was  a  lassi- 
tude abont  the  bodily  powers  which  I  had  not  lelt 

•  BeooUedioii^  page  78,  VoL  I,  Bi  S. 
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d  strange  to  saj  I  felt  more  tedium 
m  than  in  the  conntry.  It  was  not 
3SS,  and  as  nothing  employs  the  mind 
tn  literary  composition,  so  my  occupa- 
ieved  than  increased  that  feelilig. 
be  a  considerable  change  produced  on 
s— delicate  I  mean  in  bodily  constitu- 
re  the  fresh,  pure,  air,  of  the  conntry 
It  seemed  then  more  damp  and  foggy, 
I  hotter  in  summer.  In  town  I  rose 
&8ted  at  eight  o'clock.  I  then  wrote 
;  required  of  me  for  publication,  and 
e  year  passed  until  near  the  close  of 
len  I  became  too  busy  to  find  time  for 
.  I  read  and  wrote  until  four  o'clock, 
ag  out  to  dinner  at  fire,  I  did  not 
Mi-time.  I  got,  too,  into  coffee-house 
as  was  the  mode  in  that  day,  and 
Lse  engaged,  passed  the  evening  in 
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New  habits  adopted — Character  of  studies — ^Retrospective 
glances — ^Pedagogerj  of  the  past  time — Iyj  the  schoohnaster 
— The  old  home — Education  after  Solomon — Metaphysics  at 
home — Early  reading  and  studies— My  mother — Engineering 
— Newcomen — Homblower — Watt —  Trevithick — ^Hie  steam 
engine  before  Watt — First  usage  of  in  tin  mines,  from  1720 
to  1780 — in  America,  1758 — Death  of  Homblower  in  New 
Jersey,  1809— His  brother  and  nephew  in  England — Lard- 
ner's  ignorance— Rev.  &ir.  Murray — ELis  tour  in  the  States. 

It  was  impoBBible  I  should  not  perceive  in  this  new 
state  of  things,  how  much  I  had  to  change  and  amend 
in  my  habits  of  country  composition.  I  found  too, 
that  I  felt  much  less  interest  in  certain  passages 
and  phrases  which  I  had  admired  in  the  country, 
and  in  some  cases  imitated.  I  no  longer  felt  those 
deep  emotions  on  one  hand,  or  that  exuberance  of 
animal  spirits  on  the  other,  which  according  to  the 
circumstances,  had  before  been  familiar  with  me. 
It  seemed  too,  as  if  I  had  now  less  to  hope  than 
formerly,  and  while  I  wished  to  speak  a  disagreeable 
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perhaps  the  exclusive  privilege  of  that 
so  little  to  demand  of  mankind,  I  was 
:he  task  of  timidity  in  setting  about 
y  was  imperious  upon  me.  At  that 
'  distresses  made  no  part  of  my 
3  neither  liable  to  the  frowns  nor  con- 
strangers,  and  it  was  not  in  my" 
>e  uncivil  to  other  people,  and  thus 
regard  to  the  future  of  life,  if  it 
lod  to  prolong  it,  I  was  content  to 
rtune,  for  I  was  not  wholly  unreflect- 

jed  my  style  of  reading.  Voyages, 
>hy,  and  a  little  natural  history  occu- 
did  not  wholly  lay  by  works  of  fiction. 
L  of  the  scenes  where  I  had  read  so 
Q  oaks  and  cool  leaves,  the  sheltered 
irs,  came  upon  me  poignantly  some- 
shed  myself  among  them  again.  The 
in  and  its  indifference  to  the  individual 
netimes  as  if  it  were  personal  in  place 
generated  revulsion  in  place  of  at- 
^  course  of  reading  had  taken  a  new 
^  works  exciting  curiosity  andenliven- 
lad  not  laid  by  the  Tjatin  classics,  but 
J  Testament,  which  is  not  very  good 
loned  all,  the  testament  serving  to 
arrow  knowledge  of  the  language  I 
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had  a  desire  to  retaiiL  I  therefore  retamed  to  the 
Latin  with  a  wish  to  renew  an  old  acquaintanceship. 
The  Roman  poets  brought  back  all  mj  love  for  the 
Moses.  I  began  to  write  verses  again,  as  I  imagined, 
of  higher  merit  than  I  had  done  before.  I  ran  over 
Plutarch  anew,  and  read  Cicero's  orations  again.  I 
was  much  struck  in  his  other  works  with  his  ideaa 
about  the  deity  (see  Cicero  de  Leg.  Book  ii.)  but  I 
had  kept  clear  of  all  religious  or  metaphysical  dis- 
cussionS)  which  were  so  tempting  to  many  around 
my  father's  dwelling.  Ihey  were  really  dry  to  me, 
and  though  not  a  German  nor  a  native  of  the  land 
of  Cakes,  I  have  had  and  have  doubts  still  as  to 
whether  any  good  is  gained  by  religious  metaphysics. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  I  wrote  papers  or  heads 
of  papers  which  more  than  a  dozen  years  afterwards 
I  published  in  a  work  with  which  I  was  connected.* 
They  generally  bore  upon  my  circumstances  at  that 
moment  I  wrote  many  articles  at  that  inte- 
resting period  which  I  did  not  send  to  the  press 
until  a  long  time  afterwards,  either  altered  or  in 
some  degree  changed.  I  remember  passages  that 
my  feelings  prompted  at  that  moment,  not  printed 
for  many  years. 

It  is  delightful  to  throw  back  a  glance  at  our 
earlier  efforts,  and  to  recall  our  boyish  actions,  when 

*  In  the  Kew  Monthly  Vffgn«<nA. 
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le  light  of  hope,  nnderthesaoDgaine 
icipient  beiiig.    The  Temembrance 

wh^i  we  were  ftill  of  elasticity, 
w  and  erery  sense  and  relish  keen, 
w  nothing  save  a  world  of  beauty 
y  every  object  beaming  in  golden 

the  most  agreeable  thing  of  alL 
)f  bcffrish  actions  gives  little  gratifi- 
r  riper  years,  except  for  what  may  be 
lem.    The  yonthfiil  sensations  ex- 

the  age  of  enjoyment  was  most 
Eses  ezqoisitely  sosceplible,  famish 
pects,  which  cling  ronnd  hnman 
itself  in  the  last  stage  of  being, 
collect  the  exquisite  taste  to  have 
rticalar  flavour,  or  of  a  fruit  or  dish 
I  draught  from  the  running  stream, 
osphere  compared  with  the  metro- 
filth.  A  IattdBoq)e,  or  a  single 
dr  in  fimcy,  much  better  defined 
1  it  ever  appeared  befi»e.  Though 
ew  objects  w^;*e  of  greats  magm- 
nee  than  those  I  had  quitted.  We 
more  narrowly  and  in  detaU  in 
ing  life  we  regard  them  in  groups, 
youth  have  a  pow^  of  attaching 
i  wiH  not  admit  of  multitudinous 
omparative  space  is  a  universe  to 
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the  young.  The  parental  dwelling  is  always  one  of 
magnitude,  however  small  it  may  be  in  reality ;  the 
garden  is  vast,  and  the  meadow  of  an  unbounded 
extent.  A  mile  is  a  measure  of  immense  length, 
and  the  blue  hills  in  the  distance,  to  incipient  being, 
seem  faintly  drawn  on  the  horizon,  as  if  they  were 
the  limits  of  the  universe.  Having  seen  no  objecte 
for  comparison,  the  present  visible  is  the  world  oi 
the  young,  and  their  perceptions  readily  include  the 
minutest  things  impressed  upon  the  memory.  When 
the  carpet  of  the  universe  is  figured  out  beneath  the 
feet,  it  becomes  only  generally  known^  through  the 
objects  being  really  so  extended.  All  too  is  looked  at 
in  larger  portions ;  thus  in  later  life  we  see  and  retain 
masses,  and  consequently  have  in  the  mind  a  less 
vivid  picture  of  minute  things.  We  rarely  feel 
again  that  interest  in  insignificant  objects  which  we 
felt  before,  unless  they  are  connected  with  some  con- 
tingent circumstance  which  gives  them  unusual 
importance.  It  is  more  than  a  common  regret  we 
feel  at  a  retrospective  glance  that  recalls  the  scenes 
and  sensations  of  youth,  there  is  also  the  superioi 
attachment  to  individuality  in  the  case  of  those  upoi 
whom  our  eyes  first  opened.  We  find  our  regards 
all  lost  when  we  mingle  in  the  world,  we  have  rarelj 
any  employment  for  them.  We  have  only  fractiona 
affection  to  bestow,  and  must  retain  it  for  the  ob 
jects  of  our  primary  locality.      I  thought  no  tre< 
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tan  one  I  saw  near  my  paternal  door. 

)V  trees  aftei:  I  left  home^  but  the 

t  individual  tree,  though  excelled  in 

still  remained.     I  loved  its  shadow 

I  under  it  for  years,  and  though  on 

I I  foimd  it  lessened  in  size,  its  in- 
the  same ;  it  was  the  old,  delightful, 
i  object.  If  I  had  seen  finer  since  I 
one  bore  the  like  fruit  of  hallowed 

I  travelled  in  large  forests  afber- 
3e  there,  however  mighty,  possessed 
iion. 

forget  the  sunny  side  of  the  wood 
ramble,  and  hear  the  cooing  of  the 
ses,  and  where  in  autumn  I  listened 
'  the  wind  through  the  half-stripped 
smell  of  the  sere  foliage,  and  now 
urgling  sound  of  water,  the  spark- 
im  when  it  broke  out  into  the  light, 
i  oaks  of  ages  still  as  they  were, 
le  impress  had  they  not  made  on  my 
1  without  being  able  to  define  my 
being   at   any  great  trouble  about 

the  cause.  Bonaparte  said  that  if 
.  Helena  blindfold  to  Corsica,  he 
by  the  smell  of  the  leaves— of  the 

lie  accustomed  old  churchyard,  with 
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its  ivied  tower,  the  dark  yews  and  the  grave  stones^ 
seemed  to  me  the  onljr  permanent  things  in  nature. 
When  at  sight  of  these  there  came  to  me,  and  will 
oome  to  others  of  the  generations  yet  unborn,  those 
kind  of  sensations,  turning  at  times  ^^  the  past  to 
pain!"  I  sometimes  chided  myself,  at  the  same 
moment  wishing  I  had  never  seen  them. 

It  was  not  boisterous  joy  even  in  youth  that  was 
then  so  soul  satisfying,  oftentimes  filling  me  with  a 
sensation  of  delight  which  cannot  be  put  into  lan- 
guage— a  tranquillity  which  for  a  moment  led  to  tlie 
belief  that  there  was  no  desire  in  the  world  ungrati- 
fied.  Such  feelings  were  mere  glimpses  of  happiness 
as  if  in  a  brighter  region  seen  through  a  chink,  and 
yet  weeks  passed  away  then  slower  than  years  pass 
now.  Still  when  I  come  to  separate  one  thing  from 
another  there  were  matters  enough  to  create  dis- 
taste. Of  these  school  days  were  among  the  more 
prominent,  and  the  heart-burning  and  tears  they 
cost.  I  turn  away  from  the  sight  of  the  place  even 
now,  towards  the  meadow,  where  in  true  joviality  of 
heart,  I  leaped,  and  raced,  and  played,  as  if  leaping, 
racing,  and  playing  had  been  the  end  of  my  exis- 
tence. How  the  sunshine  of  the  breast  warmed  me  I 
How  all  nature  sympathised  with  me  I  Assuredly 
the  sun  has  never  since  shone  so  brilliantly;  the 
flowers  have  never  since  been  so  fragrant,  the  azure 
of  the  sky  never  so  deep,  the  green  hue  of  the  field 
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intense  were  the  Bhort-Kved  sensa- 
[id  pleasure!    How  genial  all  im- 
onfiding  and  open  all  action  I 
to  the  distressed,  and  insolence  to 
besetting  sin  of  adnlt  sinners  were 

0  the  unsophisticated  heart    In  after 
were  deemed  the  result  of  inexpe- 

ual  if  not  useless  in.  society !  It  is 
ver-virtuous,  for  how  could  business 
be  followed  under  such  a  system. 
)e  too  strait  laced."  No  matter  if  w© 
of  some  part  of  our  stock  of  virtue 

1  have  gained  in  other  ways,  by  living 
J  with  conventional  views  and  in- 
h  conventional  vices  might  be  too 

he  days  before  the  burden  of  thought 
5  wings  of  enjoyment  Our  earlier 
not  look  upon  the  cares  of  to-mor- 
)nage  in  ruins  to  be  rebuilt,  and 
1  the  garden  neglected,  recalled  my 
3  it  was  left  a  waste— but  I  may 
train  too  long.  I  depicted  my  feel- 
many  years  ago  at  greater  length, 
red.  They  are  it  is  true  common 
some  their  value  is  wholly  oblite- 
bhers  they  come  and  go  like  feint 
lawn.  With  myself  they  constituted 
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the  happiness  of  my  existence,  that  portion  of  iti 
power  devoted  to  the  rule  of  the  pedagogue  bein^ 
the  other  extreme.  Solomon  may  have  been  th 
wisest  of  men  in  an  Israelitish  kingdom,  but  whei 
he  recommends  teaching  wisdom  by  being  unspariiL< 
of  the  rod,  and  takes  a  biped  for  a  spaniel,  whicl 
is  beaten  to  make  him  love  his  master,  I  cannot  hel] 
thinking  the  wise  man  overshot  the  mark,  or  humai 
nature  must  have  greatly  altered  since  his  day.  Ii 
fact  the  masters  in  our  country  districts,  or  in  to< 
many  of  them,  wanted  the  rod  as  much  as  th< 
scholar.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  towns,  where  thing 
were  much  better. 

I  was  early  ^  suspected '  of  being  •  suspicious  '  o 
certain  tenets,  not  orthodox  in  the  neighbourhooc 
where  I  resided.  I  cannot  affirm  there  were  n< 
grounds  for  it  Yet  I  never  committed  myself  b; 
any  decided  betrayal  of  my  sentiments.  I  nevei 
stated  any  thing  by  which  I  could  be  pronounce( 
decidedly  inimical  to  submission  to  the  powers  thai 
I  was  told  ^  Providence,'  a  sad  misused  word,  gav( 
for  our  instruction,  to  whom  passive  obedience  wa^ 
due.  I  was  not  long  of  age  before  visiting  Doubting 
Castle,  and  so  far  from  the  giant  using  me  in  th< 
ill  manner  in  which  he  did  poor  Christian,  in  Bun 
yan's  Pilgrim,  I  foimd  him  a  useful  ally  in  aiding 
me  to  set  about  the  examination  of  questions  whicl 
had  sadly   puzzled  me,  and  he  aided  me  greatly 
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[  throngh  life,  in  clearing  them  np. 
those  days  a  sin  beyond  all  repa- 
bit  was    the   eleventh   command- 


ag  when  I  visited  a  village  where 
.  to  whom  I  was  much  attached, 
e  school  there,  the  master  of  which 
writing,  and  arithmetic  after  a 
His  stock  of  learning  could  have 
idging  from  the  little  value  he  set 
Dn  as  a  pedagogue.  He  was  exact 
days  and  a  half  in  the  week,  or 
oming  nine  a.m.,  to  Saturday  at 
luld  be  more  attentive,  sober,  and 
,  however,  Saturday  came,  and  the 
velve,  he  turned  out  the  boys  before 
lammer  was  gone,  piled  the  forms 
3r,  that  the  due  cleansing  of  the 
b  be  accomplished,  and  then  betook 
illage  alehouse,  which  he  seldom 
clock  announced  the  last  hour  of 
mes  he  happened  to  be  pugnacious, 
Sght,  but  in  general  went  home 
le  wind,"  as  the  sailors  have  it,  and 
:actness,  that  his  potations  seemed 
selves  in  effect  by  his  hour  of  de- 
inday  he  became  irascible,  and  yet 
the  necessity  of  being  right  for 
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his  duties  by  the  Monday  morning,  to  which  role  1 
rigidly  adhered. 

One  day  I  heard  a  carpenter's  son,  belonging  i 
the  village,  say  to  another  lad : 

^^  I  saw  master  just  now  as  tq)sy  as  you  ever  sa 
Jack  Wills,  the  carrier" — a  noted  village  chacacte 
never  sob^.  ^^  He  had  been  %hting  too,  for  tl 
Uood  was  dropping  from  his  nose.  Look  out  f 
Monday  morning/'  cried  the  bojrs. 

I  saw  him  myself  soon  afterwards  looking  tl 
most  deplorable  figure  as  he  was  rambling  towan 
home,  where  it  must  cost  him  all  the  time  from  thi 
hour  to  recover.  His  name  was  Ivy;  the  vulgi 
wags  of  the  place  used  to  say,  ^^  there  goes  JSk 
Ivy,  he  wants  propping." 

On  the  Monday  morning  except  perhaps  tl 
blackness  of  an  eye,  the  result  of  accident  as  give 
out,  he  appeared  at  his  post  with  his  usual  air  of 
confident  master,  and  all  went  on  well  until  Satm 
day  came  round  again,  and  the  same  game  was  n 
peated.  The  people  of  the  village,  who  well  kne 
the  £edling  of  this  sage  instructor,  made  no  observi 
tion  upon  sudi  a  character  having  the  instruction  i 
youth.  As  long  as  he  kept  his  scholars  to  the 
duty,  and  they  took  home  their  oopybooks,  whic 
marked  a  progress  in  general  satisfiEtctory,  when  tfa 
dull  character  of  country  boys  is  considered,  thi 
was  enough  for  the  parents,  many  of  whom  were  o 
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L  The  exclamation,  ^'  I  saw  mas- 
fh  just  now/'  stnudc  no  one  as  aa 
is  part,  and  as  a  bad  example  for 
iid  not  then  judge  so  ^narruwly/ 
m  it,  nobody  ever  saw  him  tipsy 
ors,  and  out  of  sphool  hours  they 
xrith  his  doings.    The  clergyman  of 

Did  B ,  used  to  relax  a  little 

mie  way. 

sr,Iyy,  was  a  man  of  starched  visage,, 
oralist  of  the  most  rigid  order,  a 
^mathematical"  looking  creature 
My  young  features  looked  grave, 
>n  my  occasional  visits  to  the  place, 
ver  beheld  him  was  on  a  fine  Satur-- 
B  was  dressed  in  a  loose  blue  great 
UxrUf  his  light  waistcoat  stained, 
fiming  with  blood,  one  of  the  most 
M  I  ever  beheld  if  my  boyish  me- 
lIuI  as  I  suspect  it  is.  ^^Whafs 
en,"  he  said  to  me  passing,  and 
e.  "  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Ivy,^  you  had 
•morrow." 

oung  fool — you  must  oome  to  my 
Led,  hiccupping  and  staggering  in 
[  knew  he  could  not  overtake  me, 
>ered  him. 
>  that,  Mr.  Ivy  r. 
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I  ran  off  and  soon  got  out  of  his  sight.  I  had 
Been  something  similar,  or  rather  heard  of  it,  in  the 
town  where  I  lived,  but  it  was  only  occasionally  at 
club  feasts  and  parish  dinners.  Those  were  days 
in  which  education  was  neglected,  and  respectable 
persons  opposed. the  instruction  of  the  poor.  I 
lived  to  see  time  conquer  the  mistaken  notion  that 
if  the  poor  were  instructed  they  would  become  un- 
manageable even  though  they  became  as  wise — no 
great  diflSiculty — as  those  who  opposed  their  educa-^ 
tion.  I  lived  to  see  the  plea  of  political  necessity 
and  prejudice,  beaten  by  reason  and  truth  in  higb 
quarters,  religious  asperities  softened,  and  something 
like  rational  freedom  established.  Our  remotei 
country  villages  generally  had  a  self-educated 
schoolmaster  in  those  days  who  contrived  to  vegetate 
by  teaching  "  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering,"  tha< 
was  the  phrase.  Some  had  their  profession  and 
name  stuck  in  their  leaden  glazed  window,  ^^  at  two- 
pence per  week  for  tetiching,  and  a  penny  per  week 
for  'haviours  (manners)." 

Another  of  this  class  of  men  I  remember,  a  short, 
well  made  square-built  man,  who  was  really  an  in- 
genious personage.  He  taught  himself  engraving, 
and  as  there  was  a  hunt  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
members  wore  a  particular  button,  he  used  to  en- 
grave the  club  initials  upon  them.  He  was  a  toler- 
able land  surveyor,  and  attempted  to  paint  portraits 
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ness,  but  always  a  likeness,  if  not 
lied  a  picture  in  the  artist's  view, 
aint  a  cow  that  was  a  favourite  of 
,  and  a  family  nag,  but  it  was  after 
ay  years  subsequently  I  met  him 
p^hen  he  told  me  he  had  been  taken 
imtry  gentleman  who  had  paid  his 
m  for  a  couple  of  months  that  he 
inhibition,  and  get  some  hints  from 
"first-rate  talents."  I  imagine  he 
ly  by  his  homely  works,  in  what  may 
art  His  drawings  were  all.  made 
it  were  very  incorrect ;  some  of  his 
ood.  I  remember  Wolcot  making  a 
in  regard  to  Opie.  It  was  his  colour- 
it  anxiety  for  progressing  in  the  art, 
Wolcot  to  "  draw  him  out  of  his 
I  Doctor  phrased  it,  assuredly  not  his 
pencil,  in  the  use  of  which,  when  in 
y  improved.  Coleridge  praised  the 
B  or  complexion,  declaring  it  was  the 
ndifferent  features,  the  fragile  frame 
b  into  the  comparison.  Just  so  it 
olouring  of  those  artists,  over  their 

i  there  were  discussions  going  for- 
hbourhood  where  I  lived  about  points 

Q 
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of  doctrine,  and  the  constitation  of  man,  I  heard 
metaphysical  diBquisiticns  between  my  father  and  an 
elderly  friend  named    Tamer,  who   had    a  seleet 
library  of  works  in  very  elegant  binding,  all   of 
which  were  beyond  my  power,  both  of  comprehen- 
sion,  and    the    inclination  to    comprehend.     Mr. 
Turner  ased  to  call  at  times,  and  then  I  heard 
enoagh  about  Hartley  on  man,  or  some  recent  work 
of  Priestly.     It  was  always  too  dry  for  me.     Sacli 
subjects  and  "  reasonings  high "  I  did  not    com- 
prehend. 

I  shunned  them,  and  as  I  knew  similar  discoa- 
sions  were  likely  to  be  prolonged,  I  had  usually 
taken  the  opportunity  at  such  times,  of  stealing  away 
into  the  garden,  with  some  book  in  which  I  found 
an  interest  In  my  earlier  age  I  had  been  pro- 
vided with  Crusoe,  Peter  Wilkins,  and  that  youthful 
book  I  have  not  seen  of  late  years,  Phillip  Quarle. 
I  was  long  past  those  leading  strings.  Bunyan'a 
Pilgrim,  xand  the  Siege  of  Mansoul,  came  next, 
and  if  I  could  name  any  work  that  I  obtained 
among  the  earliest,  and  that  remained  with  me 
longest,  even  at  times  looked  into  now,  not  for  old 
acquaintanceship  merely,  but  for  its  quaint  noerits, 
as  well,  it  was  old  Quarle's  Emblems.  The  volume 
was  my  mother's,  the  recommendation  of  ifc  came 
from  her  blessed  lips,  and  were  it  as  arid  and  sense- 
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less  in  those  days  as  a  laureate  ode  of  Fje  or 
Robin  Southey,  it  would  have  been  welcome  and 
cherished.  I  will  forgive  Quarle  his  attachment  to 
the  arch  hypocrite  Charles  L  Divine  right  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  time.  I  find  it  difficult,  though  the 
cavaliers  tore  to  pieces  the  books  and  Bibles  of  the 
Parliament  party,  in.  their  Chapels  wherever  th^ 
found  them,  and  retaliation  was  merited,  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult, nay  impossible  to  forgive  the  dji^struction  of  the 
books  and  MS&  at  Oxford,  of  this  excell^OLt,  simple- 
heartedybeauttfuUy  devout  christian,  especially  as  it  ifl 
said  to  have  hastened  his  death.  There  is  deep  pathos, 
noble  devotion  of  soul,  and  rich  fancy  scattered 
through  his  emblems,  which  though  borrowed  in 
the  plaUy  do  not  the  less  merit  the  highest  praise 
that  can  be  bestowed  upon  purity  of  heart,  and  a 
masterly  command  of  language  hr  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  The  introduction  has  a  sentence  that  'in 
a  devotional  sense  is  very  pleasing.  ^^  Before  the 
knowledge  of  letters,  Qod  was  known  by  hierogly- 
phics ;  and,  indeed  what  are  the  heavens,  the  earthy 
nay,  every  creature,  but  hieroglyphics,  and  emblems 
of  his  glory  r 

I  was  fortunate  in  the  paternal  encouragement, 
as  far  as  my  father  could  bestow  it,  that  I  should 
store  my  mind  with  learning.  He  laid  before  me 
works  of  natural  history,  and  explained  the  bases 
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upon  which  my  observations  should  be  gronnded. 
The  developments  of  geology  had  not  then  been  dis- 
closed, but  Davy  had  begun  to  make  known  some 
of  the  results  obtained  through  the  employment  of 
galvanism  in  chemical  science.  These  were  little 
circulated  or  made  widely  public  before  I  left  the 
paternal  dwelling. 

I  must  observe  here  that  while  the  life  of  my 
parent  was  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  directed  to 
study,  and  he  endeavoured  to  impart  to  me  much 
of  his  own  knowledge  which  had  not  been  that  of 
the  world,  I  was  acted  upon  by  others.  They  looked 
only  upon  the  hard  side  of  things,  and  were  full  of 
"  wise  saws  and  modern  instances,"  regarding  the 
necessity  of  my  devotion  to  money-making,  against 
which  I  was  every  day  becoming  more  and  more 
estranged,  an  unfortunate  thing  in  a  venal  commu- 
nity. It  had  been  better  perhaps  in  one  sense,  that 
I  had  listened  to  their  counsel,  but  then  it  involved 
the  command  of  the  whole  man,  and  I  objected  to 
the  sacrifice ;  it  was  with  me  "counters  for  gold,"*  or 
just  the  reverse  of  their  preachments.  I  warf  not 
bom  to  walk  the  Exchange,  that  was  clear,  for  what 
is  money  getting,  in  fact  any  analagous  pursuit,  with- 
out handing  over  to  it  the  whole  soul,  and  I  had 

*    Fro  thesanro  oarbones. 
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bestow  upon  it.  I  was  told  every 
ind  regard  me  if  I  was  rich,  but  I 
and  how  love  and  regard  were  to 
ommodities ;  it  was  at  war  with  my 
iie  fitness  of  things.  I  felt  if  I 
¥  such  advice  I  should  miscarry. 
>  my  studies  and  castle  building, 
>f  my  worldly-wise  friends  were 
,  "  as  the  dog  retumeth,  Ac."  I 
entire  passage.  I  was  by  some 
de  greatest  suppositious  calamity, 
►r.  I  could  only  reply  from  Cicero 
rtune's  fault  not  mine."*  From 
iewed  by  some  like  one  of  the  ex- 
mother  church,  devoted  to  the  ex- 
il,  but  I  was  not  followed  with  un- 
f  bell  and  candle,  or  "  reformed  " 
iiose  appendages  of  ecclesiastical 
friends  were  all  too  good  and  kind 
I  could  not  be  brought  to  see  the 
aor  any  in  Solomon's  maxim,  "  get 
lerstanding." 

cached  when  I  was  to  launch  forth 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  that  which 
bially  feared  and  abused,  though 

E^yrtmis  telnm  non  calpca. 
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society  is  deeply  in  its  debt  I  had  written  in  a 
paper  without  being  known,  for  my  anonymoas  con- 
tributions had  been  accepted.  I  had  received  in- 
structions in  the  mischievous  arts  of  printing  and 
editorship  in  all  its  bi'anches.  I  had  Latin,  some 
Greek,  and  a  little  French,  (Geometry,  and  the 
principles  of  drawing.  My  prose  composition  was 
not  I  fear  to  be  commended  for  want  of  practice. 
Here  I  must  introduce  circumstances  into  my  narra- 
tive which  have  often  excited  general  curiosity,  and 
must  be  interesting  to  a  class  of  professional  men  in 
England  who  also  lead  the  world  in  the  aggregation 
of  power. 

I  shall  also  set  at  rest  a  question  which  has 
raised  not  a  little  local  curiosity.  The  obscurity 
regarding  the  early  history  of  the  steam  engine 
is  still  great.  When  we  look  at  the  impor- 
tance of  our  metallic  and  mineral  products,  our 
manufactures,  our  railroads^  and  more  recently  at 
our  superior  arm  of  defensive  as  well  as  offensive 
warfare,  when  we  see  how  much  the  use  of  the 
mighty  instrument  to  which  I  am  about  to  allude  is 
increasing,  and  still  improving  in  the  management, 
I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  accused  of  vanity  in  show- 
ing my  family  connection  with  some  of  those  who 
have  been  among  its  earlier  connections.  Except 
in  later  times  than  those  to  which  I  am  about  to 
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iias  been  known  of  that  part  of  the 
ose  of  steam  to  which  I  am  about  to 
I — a  history  of  which  not  a  tittle  should 
ices  of  the  steam  engine  and  of  its 
(Vatt's  engine  came  into  use  in  deep 
»een  nearly  confined  to  lists  of  patents. 
i  said  of  its  adoption  in  the  mines  of 
vbHj  particularly  before  1780  or  1781, 
ivention  came  into  use  there.  Watt 
I  during  the  first  years  of  the  present 
1  more  powerful  engines,  at  a  much 
■fuel  and  wear  and  tear  than  his  en- 
laL  To  the  mines  in  Cornwall  the 
larger  engines  made  there  in  the  pre- 
feimiliar.  Watt's  engines  did  no  more 
atmospheric  engines  of  Newcomen  had 
^score  years  before,  built  there  by  the 
nd  one  by  Smeaton.  Watt's  engine 
mous  consumption  of  fuel,  and  thus 
at  profit.  In  a  like  manner  too  the 
younger  Hornblower  once  used  there 
L  To  show  the  difference  between 
;st  and  present  time,  it  is  sufficient  to 
n  the  best  of  Watt's  engines  would 
)  lbs.  a  foot  high,  with  the  same 
)f  fiiel,  the  present  great  Cornish 
with  the  same   amount  of  fuel,  lift 
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47,087,374  lbs.  a  foot  high,  nearly  three  times  that 
of  Watt. 

But  the  history  of  the  steam  engines  of  all  kinds 
in  that  country  where  the  largest  in  the  world  are 
made  is  perfectly  well  on  record  from  1780  to  the 
present  time.  South  America  has  been  supplied 
with  them  from  thence  by  Trevithick.  The  cloud 
rests  on  the  previous  history  from  the  introduction 
of  Newcomen's  engine  down  to  the  time  that  of 
Watt  and  others  superseded  it.  In  the  accounts  of 
these  engines  in  Encyclopedias  and  Treatises,  this  is 
not  to  be  found  satisfactorily  recorded,  and  in  Corn- 
wall much  obscurity  has  prevailed  on  the  subject, 
though  the  largest  made  were  used  there.  It  therefore 
becomes  me  as  almost  the  last  of  a  family  once  con- 
cerned in  the  question,  and  I  believe  the  only  indi- 
vidual left  that  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  so,  to 
record  what  little  I  know,  or  that  little  must  other- 
wise soon  be  lost  I  must  here  introduce  some 
mention  of  my  family  on  the  side  of  my  mother, 
into  which,  I  should  not  else  have  gone.  Every 
score  of  years  brings  out  some  new  introduction  of 
this  great  motive-power — how  enormous  is  the  debt 
England  owes  to  its  inventor  and  improvers  I 

My  great  grandfather,  on  my  mother's  side,  died 
in  advanced  years  in  1761.  He  was  by  profession 
an  engineer,  born  1698,  or  a  year  before.     He  was 
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omsgrove  or  the  viciDity.  He  had 
1  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  some  of 
gines  at  the  mines  about  1725.  How 
tny  way  connected  with  Newcomen 
en  firom  the  latter  being  at  Broms- 
3,  Newcomen,  visited  a  Mr.  Potter, 
[)  build  one  of  his  newly  invented 
)lverhampton  in  1712.  Newcomen 
nuch  more  talent  than  iron-casters 

general — ^he  corresponded  with  the 
Uooke.  It  could  not  be  many  years 
lat  the  first  engine  was  erected  in 
r  the  North  Downs  at  Huel  Rose, 

miles  from  Truro,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
us  mentioned,  was  the  engineer,  who 
for  into  Cornwall  on  purpose, 
nteresting  to  know  that  it  required 

work  Newcomen' s  first  engines.     I 

«id  that  when  the  engine  was  stopped, 

;  at  work,   the  words  were  passed, 

r  "blow  the  fire,  Pomery  r  "work 

lie  last  let  in  the  condensing  water. 

ndensing  clack  was  called  "  snifting," 

opening  the  valve,   the  air  rushing 

de  a  noise  like  a  man  snifting.     The 

sed  through  artificial  means  by  another 

being  ready,  the  machine  was  set  in 

[urd. 

.       g5 
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Mr.  Mojie,  of  Helston,  an  eminent  medical  prac* 
titioner  there,  and  my  first  cousin,  said  in  reply  to 
a  letter  of  mine  on  the  above  subject,  in  1833 : 

^^  I  think  it  probable  that  the  above  engine  was 
erected  above  a  hundred  years  ago  (referring  to  that 
at  the  North  Downs,  Huel  Rose,  I  believe).  My 
uncle  Matthew  says  he  has  often  heard  that  the 
second  engine  was  erected  at  Huel  Busy,  or  Ghace^ 
water  mine,  and  that  our  great  grandfather  Joseph, 
was  the  engineer.  I  remember,"  my  uncle  said, 
"  when  I  was  only  five  or  six  years  old,  I  saw  it 
working."  (Now  this  must  have  been  eighty  years  ago 
as  my  uncle  is  eighty-five).  "  And,"  he  added, "  I  also 
remember  the  engine  man  wearing  a  red  night  cap, 
and  some  years  afterwards  I  saw  an  old  cylinder 
lying  there." 

After  erecting  these  two  engines  it  appears  that 
my  great  grandfather  erected  a  third  at  Polgooth 
mine.  He  then  left  the  county  entirely,  and  my 
grandfather,  his  son,  came  down,  and  erected  his 
frst  engine  at  Huel  Virgin.  These  engines  were  all 
on  Newcomen's  principles,upon  which  Smeaton  also 
afterwards  erected  one  at  the  before-mentioned  mine 
of  Huel  Busy,  where  there  were  three  large  engines. 
These  were  superseded  by  Watt's,  I  imagine  be- 
tween 1779  and  1790,  before  the  mine  ceased  woA- 
ing.  Newcomen's  engines  seem  to  have  been  used 
down  to    1780  or  a  little  longer,  in  all  about  sixty 
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for  about  thirty  or  thirty-five  years 
*hese  were  then  superseded  in  the  pre- 
bs  before  mentioned,  by  improvements 
arly  tripled  the  duty  performed  by 
Thus  one  improvement  treads  upon 
lother. 
Dcyclopsedias  and  most  treatises  on  the 

interesting  subject  of  the  steam  en- 
'ors  have  been  made  respecting  certain 
istructors  of  some  of  the  larger  steam 
n  their  day ;  it  will  not  be  amiss  there- 
this  history  a  little  further,  particu- 
been  a  subject  of  much  conjecture  in 
ad  among  engineers.  Mr.  Joseph 
as  succeeded  in  Cornwall,  as  already 

son  Jonathan,  my  maternal  grand- 
1 740  or  1 743.  His  father  had  brought 
3  same  profession,  and  he  had  been 
Wales  and  at  Madely-wood,  in  which 
works  of  Coalbrook-dale.  On  one  of 
there  in  1836,  I  saw  a  tower  in  ruins, 
id  that  he  and  others  used  to  hear  philo- 
•es.  He  had  also,  though  so  young, 
id  before  in  Wales  and  Derbyshire, 
the  engine  at  Polgooth  about  1741, 
imed  no  more  to  the  county,  his  son 
ing  his  place.  The  last-named  had  a 
I  Josiah,  aged  about  twenty-three,  who 
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came  into  Cornwall  with  him  in  1744.  In  May, 
1753,  he  embarked  for  America,  from  whence  he 
never  returned.  •  He  erected  the  first  steam  engine 
in  the  United  States  at  a  copper  mine,  belonging  to 
Colonel  Scuyler.* 
To  return  to  Jonathan  the  son  of  Joseph,t  who, 

*  He  died  aged  80,  at  his  seat  of  BelleviUe,  in  New  Jersey,  in  Jannary 
1809.  An  American  paper,  with  an  acconnt  of  his  death,  said :  "  The 
Honourable  Josiah  Hornblower  just  dead,  at  a  very  early  period  of 
life,  became  perfectly  acquainted  with  gome  of  the  highest  mathe- 
matics, with  electricity,  optica,  mineralogy,  and  natoral  philosophy 
in  general.  In  his  labours  as  an  engineer  he  showed  eminent  capo- 
city  and  genius,  and  obtained  unbounded  confidence.  He  married 
into  a  most  respectable  family,  and  had  a  numerous  issue.  In  the 
war  with  England,  twenty  years  after  he  became  a  Colonist^  he 
took  a  decided  part  in  the  cause  of  independence,  and  was  early 
honoured  as  a  Bepresentative  in  Congress.  He  was  for  some  years 
a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly. He  was  a  useful  magistrate,  and  decided  cases  with  rigid 
uprightness  and  great  solidity  of  judgment,  until  his  infirmities 
warned  him  to  retire.  In  private  life  he  was  an  excellent  husband, 
endearing  father,  and  sincere  friend.  His  xMbtience  and  resignataon 
under  atflicting  bereavements  were  remarkable.  He  lost  several  of 
his  children  just  when  they  reached  a  mature  age,  in  fact  he  was  one 
of  those  who  in  private  life  are  of  the  more  amiable,  and  amidst  all 
simple,  and  without  the  slightest  pretension.  He  reached  America 
in  May,  1753."  He  must  have  been  a  little  older  than  the  Ame- 
rican papers  stated  at  the  time  of  his  death,  as  the  present  writer's 
grandfather,  his  elder  brother,  was  bom  in  1717. 

With  the  writer's  family  an  epistolary  intercourse,  and  now  and 
then  a  verbal  one  by  some  connection  of  the  family  risitingthe  States 
has  endured  for  a  hundred  and  seven  years,  but  none  of  his  American 
relatives  have  risited  England. 

t  I  have  a  letter  from  the  father  after  he  left  Cornwall  to  his  son, 
dated  Bristol,  Aug.  21,  1749.  I  suspect  that  his  business  at  Bristol 
related  to  coal  mine  engines  at  Badstock;  thif  is  surmise.  It  is  written 
in  the  old  quaint  style — ^mark  the  word  "defend" — ^used  in  the 
French  sense  of  "  forbid."    The  following  are  extracts : — 

"  I  wish  you  every  comfort  in  your  third  son.  I  think  his  name 
is  well  chosen,  Ac.    •    •    •    • 

"  1  am  glad  you  go  on  so  well  at  Polgooth.  I  wish  you  had  hinted 
how  the  sinking  shafts  went  down,  and  when  there  may  be  a  prospect 
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departure,  took  up  his  residence  at 
then  at  St  Mewan,  near  Polgooth 
ly  at  a  house  he  built  for  himself  at 
[e  had  married  the  year  before  Miss 
ly,  the  only  daughter  of  a  gentleman 
I.  She  died  in  1802,  surviving  her 
Y'two  years.  I  must  pay  her  the 
Qg  she  was  a  kind  grandmother  to 
have  still  Fontenelle's  Plurality  of 
sent  from  herself  in  her  seventy- 

not  omit  an  anecdote  of  my  maternal 
liich  marked  something  of  his  cha- 
3  a  very  handsome  man,  and  perhaps 
er  lasses  of  Brosely  looked  upon  him 
he  obtained  a  name  among  them,  but 
,  Miss  Carter  won  his  heart     A  lady 


staff.  These  are  questioiu  often  asked  me  by 
1  Champion.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  Mr.  C — ws 
eemed ;  we  mnst  not  expect  one  more  agreeable 
e.  I  am  glad  Boskillin  is  so  promising.  Ton 
Tan  Vein,  neither  do  yon  take  notice  of  Huel 
*  *  *  It  is  pleasing  to  hear  that  electricity  is 
Ton  call  enlarging  the  engine  at  Nortti  Downs  a 
without  assigning  aiiy  reason.  So  far  as  I  can 
}rk  a  little  quicker,  in  order  to  defend  the  water 
while  a  large  second  engine  is  erecting,  which  I 
an  a  year  in  doing.  Ton  will  easily  imagine  the 
!,  haying  no  one  bat  James  Baker  that  has  any 
n  engine.  As  to  Mr.  Champion,  I  think  there  are 
r.'  I  hoi)e  I  shall  have  done  with  them  soon — in 
most. 

"  Yonr  very  affectionate  father, 

"  Joseph  Hobnblowek." 
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of  the  town,  at  that  age  when,  for  the  individnal, 
matrimony  has  become  hopeless,  wished  that  the 
youth  should  marry  elsewhere,  and  persecuted  the 
lovers  with  her  presence  and  interference  wherever 
she  found  them.  At  length  this  interference  and 
her  tattle  were  pushed  to  such  an  extent  that  his 
temper  could  no  longer  put  up  with  it  As  long  as 
forbearance  could  be  kept  he  abided  by  it;  but 
whil6  in  company  with  his  intended  one  day  out  of 
doors,  the  meddler  intruded  herself  upon  the  couple 
in  so  annoying  a  manner,  that  the  lover  could  no 
longer  controul  himself,  he  caught  her  up  in  his 
arms  and  ran  with  her  into  a  pond  close  by,  where 
he  set  her  down  in  the  water  nearly  to  her  waist, 
and  was  walking  off  when  her  cries  made  him  go 
back.  He  took  her  out  and  seated  her  upon  a  bank 
close  by,  telling  her  he  hoped  he  had  cured  her  of 
the  long  persecution  he  had  experienced  at  her 
hands. 

By  this  marriage  it  was  that  my  mother  became 
connected  with  the  Phillips  family  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Shiffhal,  a  family  remarkable  for  having  among  its 
members  aforetime,  Edward  Phillips,  secondary  of  the 
crown  office,  who  married  Milton's  sister,  and  whose 
two  sons,  John  and  Edward,  are  recognised  in  our 
literature.  The  Actons,  One  so  well  known  as  a 
minister  of  Naples,  who  died  in  Sicily  in  1811, 
were  distantly  related,  and  residents  in  the  same 
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iry,  but  I  know  not  in  what  way, 
ery  remotely.  Time  has  obliterated 
hat  came  to  me  incidentally,  for  I 
re  I  visited  Shropshire,  aiid  death 
k  there. 

r  grandfather :  he  erected  a  nmnber 
aencing  with  that  at  Huel  Virgin, 
)W  worked  fur  more  than  a  century. 
;hanical  judgment  and  sound  prin« 
agile,  florid  of  complexion,  about 
i8  in  height;  he  also  possessed  great 
ne  day  he  heard  some  of  the  men 
il  Virgin,  about  their  strengthr— 
^rho  work  above  ground  are  not 
t  wrestling  shows.  He  bade  them 
and  weight  which  lay  at  hand,  and 

to  see  how  far  they  could  throw 
ad  tried,  he  took  it  up  and  threw 
y  of  them.     He  died  of  the  stone 

His  physician  was  Wolcot  (Peter 
e  treatment  he  highly  approved, 
)uld  do  him  no  good.  When  dying, 
mily  around  his  bed,  distressed 
tne  away  from  all  these  who  are 
rtal  die,*'  were  his  last  words.  He 
ian,  even  to  strictness.     He  had 

of  whom  six  were  sons  and  seven 
hese  the  eldest  daughter  was  my 
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mother,  and  the  eldest  son  bred  up  to  the  law  b; 
his  grandfather,  Carter,  at  nineteen  years  old  tool 
such  a  dislike  to  the  profession,  that  he  abandone 
it  and  turned  engineer  before  he  was  of  age.  I  ai 
not  aware  that  he  invented  anything.  He  went  t 
Holland  in  1775,  to  build  some  engines  for  th 
Dutch  government  I  remember  his  saying  ths 
the  Prince  of  Orange  or  Stadtholder  would  alway 
hold  him  fast  by  the  large  buttons  then  worn  on  th 
coat,  whenever  they  conversed  together.  At  a  late 
period  of  life  he  went  to  Sweden  for  a  simils 
purpose.  He  was  the  author  of  the  article  on  th 
steam  engine,  in  Gregory's  Cyclopeedia.  He  die 
in  London  in  1814,  in  his  seventieth  year. 

None  of  the  rest  of  the  brothers  were  distinguishe 
in  life,  except  the  fourth,  Jonathan,  who  died  i 
1815,  at  Penryn,  CornwMl.  He  was  the  moi 
eminent  of  the  last  family,  and  the  inventor  of  tl 
double  beat  valves,  without  which  steam  as  f 
present  used  could  hardly  have  been  managed  wit 
facility  in  engines  of  any  kind.  For  his  engine 
with  two  cylinders  he  had  a  patent  in  1781,  anothi 
in  1798  for  a  rotative  engine,  and  in  1805  for 
steam  wheel.  He  left  a  considerable  fortune  b< 
hind  him,  and  two  daughters,  both  of  whom  ai 
now  no  more.  He  was  all  his  life  professional 
employed  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  but  his  engine 
have  shared  the  fate  of  Newcomen*s  and  Watt' 
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superseded  by  machines  that  do 
s  their  work,  aboat  the  first  score 
mi  century. 

an  invention  is  apart  of  the  history 
lind,  more  immediately  connected 
tion,  while  it  is  sometimes  wholly 
h  the  power  of  execution.     That 
Dives  upon  inferior  mental  ability, 
d  great  discoveries  are  accidentally 
he  outset,  but  becoming  important 
>ns  from  study,  and  gradually  ad- 
to wards  a  higher  degree  of  perfec- 
le  steam  engine  is  a  striking  ex- 
to  my  uncle  about  it  one  day,  and 
e  had  with  Watt  on  points  now  of 
smiled  and  said :  "  Steam,  Cyrus, 
w  any  thing  of  it  yet — it  is  in  its 
)    all — it  has  not  yet  learned  its 
ed  within  two  years  afterwards  of 
stomach.     I  have  often  thought  of 
lince,  and  that  steam  in  Cornwall  is 
en  to  seventeen  to  the  best  engines 
e.     Then  railways  too  were  not  in 
iteam  vessels  were  an  experiment, 
lecidedly  pronounced  incapable  of 
m  by  Dr.  Lardner,  who  really  knew 
steam  or  mechanics,  except  theore- 
lollect  rightly  he  declared  that  the 
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opposition  of  the  air  to  steam  carriages  would  pi 
vent  their  mnning  at  high  speed  I 

It  is  astonishing  what  the  great  engines  do,  ba 
in  that  county  of  England  where,  except  platin 
nearly  all  the  other  metals  are  found  more  or  lei 
Whole  armies  in  number  could  not  do  a  tithe  of  t 
labor.  In  1840,  only  fifty-six  of  these  Comi 
engines  delivered  nearly  thirty-seven  millions  of  to 
of  water.  The  tin  produce  had  increased  (thou 
the  workings  began  many  hundred  years  befc 
Christ)  from  eighteen  thousand  blocks  to  tliu 
thousand  of  tin,  and  of  copper  from  seven  to  elev 
thousand  tons.  The  bioney  value  of  which  inclu 
ing  a  little  raised  within  the  stanneries  of  Dev( 
amounted  in  some  years  to  nearly  a  million  and  h 
sterling,  not  including  iron  exported  to  Wal 
there  being  no  coal  in  the  county,  and  besides  varic 
other  substances,  as  cobalt,  lapis  calaminaris,  ms 
ganese,  silver,  and  lead.  The  gold  foond  is  vi 
trivial,  the  largest  native  ingot  weighing  only  abc 
16dwt8. 

To  take  leave  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  i 
turally  occurs  that  a  correspondence  of  more  thai 
century  with  the  United  States  must  have  existed  w: 
my  famUy.  From  1753  to  the  war  of  1775,  tl 
correspondence  had  long  been  in  the  tomb  of  t 
Gapulets,  with  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed 
was  renewed  at  the  peace  of  1783,  and  the  pad 
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louth  rendered  the  interconrse  easier, 
time  a  packet  to  New  York  conBumed 
and  four  months  to  go  and  return, 
ily  matters  have  no  public  interest, 
dates,  but  the  correspondence  led  to 
I  from  individuals  landing  in  the  port, 
connections,  and  they  called  upon  us 
ing  to  town  or  elsewhere.  This  had 
)ening  an  occasional  correspondence 

not  related,  nor  resident  in  New 
jf  the  first  of  these  was  the  Rev.  Mr. 
the  year  1789.  I  have  noticed  him 
llections  "  by  the  sobriquet  that  his 
nferred  upon  him  from  his  religious 
lid  no  more  for  reasons  expressed  at 
nent  of  these  volumes,  namely,  the 
insion  of  the  work,  the  present  ad- 
'.  was  obliged  to  exclude  there, 
m  a  Journal  of  my  father's  a  descrip- 
n  who  attracted  great  attention  in 

was  an  English  bom  divine,  who 
^eudence  of  the  United  States  was  pro- 
>d  his  native  country  for  a  particular 
niversalist  in  creed,  and  considered  at 
that  body,  he  had  been  resident  at 
sect  is  now  a  very  large  one.    In 


[>.  0,  being  an  Univenalist  in  creed,  bo  well  known 
nray.** 
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other  respects  it  did  not  differ  much  from  our 
church.  He  returned  to  America,  and  was  well 
known  all  over  the  States  as  a  public  character,  and 
much  respected.* 

He  became  a  correspondent  with  my  father  for 
many  years,  and  survived  him.  On  his  return  he 
visited  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  know  something  of  the  state  of  several 
things  in  America  at  a  singular  moment  of  its 
history,  but  first  I  will  delineate  the  man  literally 
as  my  father  noted  him  in  his  private  journal,  soon 
after  he  arrived  at  Falmouth.  ^^  I  have  been  favored 
the  past  week  with  a  visit  from  a  Mr.  Murray  oi 
the  United  States  of  America.  In  person,  of  the 
middling  height,  with  a  speaking  countenance  and 
masculine  features,  naturally  rough  and  stem.  Hi£ 
mind  truly  greaik  and  noble,  stored  with  good  sense. 
He  had  a  poetical  imagination,  a  retentive  memory, 
warm  affections,  a  love  for  all  mankind,  but  in  s 
particular  manner  for  those  who  were  of  a  sincerelj 
religious  turn  of  mind.  In  his  public  discourses  he 
displayed  no  art  or  affectation.  He  opened  thi 
scriptures  in  their  natural  order,  without  any  for- 
mal or  scholastic  division.  He  delivered  his  dis* 
courses  with  great  grace  of  oratory,  but  not  withoai 
something  theatrical  in  his  manner.  He  varied  th< 
tone  of  his  voice,  and  was  able  in  a  certain  degre( 

*  BecoUeotionij^  p.  6^  toL  i. 
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d  thus  second  his  description  of  any 
had  an  astonishing  volubility,  a  very 
words,  a  great  variety  of  expression, 
is  sermons  with  quotations  from 
osite  lines  of  the  poets.  He  excited 
id  fixed  the  attention  of  his  audience 
e,  that  he  could  arouse  and  animate 
e,  or  depress  them  with  a  peculiarly 

even  to  tears.  Tet  with  all  this 
rior  qualification  for  the  pulpit,  he 
\  to  forget  the  plainest  rules  of  gram- 
no  accurate  mode  of  arranging  his 
netimes  he  became  low,  and  even 
^ssion,  as  well  as  fanciful  in  his  mode 
Scriptures,  turning  them  from  their 
ig,  and  dealing  too  much  in  allege- 
IS.     Yet  with  all  this  I  never  met 

the  pulpit,  who  so  very  soon  carried 

Y  possession  a  great  many  of  his 
'90  to  1806,  the  larger  portion  of  a 
,  but  peculiar,  and  treating  much  of 
e,  which  subsequently  to  the  revolu- 
0  a  great  extent  in  that  country, 
nust  necessarily  attach  to  all  which 
rica  in  its  first  transition  state,  and 
t  on  the  eve  of  great  changes,  it  may 
sting  to  know  something  which  may 
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eerve  as  a  standard  of  oompariBon  in  private  life 
between  that  country  in  the  in&ncy  of  its  ind^>en 
dence  about  1789  and  1790,  when  it  had  not  a  popu 
lation  of  more  than  three  millions  and  a  half,  an 
in  its  present  more  mature  state  with  that  of  thirt 
millions.  This  correspondence  is  not  from  my  rela^ 
tions-^who  have  been  resident  in  the  Jerseys,  bu 
from  this  divine  at  Boston,  for  the  acquaintanc 
grew  into  a^  friendly  correspondence.  The  letter 
were  the  larger  paiht,  f  p<m  professional  topics,  aa^ 
the  oorrespondence  voluminous.  New  York  was  a 
that  time  the  seat  of  Government,  for  Washingtoj 
city  had  no  existence.  The  substance  of  a  few  ex 
ttBfit^  cannot  but  be  interestiog.  In  detailing  thai 
it  seems  aa  if  I  were  carried  back  three-score  jreai 
to  coi^verse  with  the  dead,  for  they  who  received  tb 
letters,  as  well  as  the  writers,  are  all  within  m; 
remembrance.  The  shadowy  forms  of  those  wh< 
opened  the  letters,  the  very  time^  the  appearano 
of  the  vessels  that  brought  them,  and  the  perusa 
of  some,  in  the  old  parental  parbur,  come  up  freshlj 
upon  the  memory.  A  resurrection  of  things  tot 
is  mround  me  on  their  reading,  made  so  by  tin 
course  of  years,  but  how  imperfect  to  the  onc< 
living  realities,  those  dusky  mental  shadows,  tha 
while  we  breathe  can  never  shun  our  remembrance. 
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ew  with  Washington — Mrs.  Washington 
Levees—  Indian  treaty  —  Ceremonies-^ 
-Adams  the  Vice-president — The  Federal 
Jew  York — Fever  in  Philadelphia — Fenn 
ies — ^Washington  and  theChocktaw  Chief 
nd  daughter  —  Hospitals  —  Philadelphia 
racter  on  the  decline  -  Burjing  grounds. 


!e  to  which  allaaion  has  just  been 
with  an  aocoant  of  a  tour  the 
npleted  in  the  States,  in  which  he 
to  have  travelled  before,  except 
t  of  Boston,  where  his  church  was 
extracts  may  form  the  means  of 
len  what  America  was  soon  after 
from  the  attack  upon  her  liberties 
and  what  she  is  known  to  be  at 
rho  in  later  times  have  visited  the 
facility  of  intercourse  beeomin|^ 
upon  this  ground  I  shall  be  as 
The  writer  says :  the  date  pre- 
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cedes  1800,  several  years — "  I  had  seen  Washington 
before,  but  I  had  never  been  introduced."  I  pos- 
sessed a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  Dr.  Smith,  of 
New  York.  He  was  a  medical  man,  and  eminent 
there  as  a  practitioner  of  great  ability  in  his 
profession,  and  also  as  a  friend  of  General  Washing- 
ton. The  ladies  in  the  doctor's  house  were  equally 
friends  of  Mrs.  Washington,  and  they  took  me 
with  them  on  making  a  call  upon  that  lady,  then  the 
President  ess  of  ihe  Union  of  the  thirteen  states. 
Mrs.  Washington  received  me  with  unaffected 
politeness,  observing  how  much  she  preferred  such 
friendly  introductions  to  those  of  ceremony  at  the 
levees  for  which  she  hoped  none  of  her  friends 
would  ever  wait  in  such  cases,  for  they  were  merely 
formalities.  My  hostess  appeared  to  be  on  terms  of 
very  close  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Washington,  who 
seemed  sensible  and  lady-like,  btit  without  anything 
remarkable  in  her  manner,  except  an  easy  politeness 
not  over  common  among  the  citizens.  Mrs.  Smith 
introduced  me  to  Mrs.  Lear,  the  lady  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  General  Washington,  and  also  to  Mrs. 
Greene,  the  widow  of  the  Greneral  of  that  name, 
of  whom  you  cannot  fail  to  have  heard,  as  her 
husband  was  so  distinguished  in  the  late  war.  She 
was  a  very  lively  woman,  of  a  temper  that  as  far  as 
I  could  judge,  was  £o  be  envied. 
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Dr.  S.,  lived  in  a  style  of  elegance 
that  of  his  professional  brethren  in 
y.  At  this  tinie  the  style  and  fashion 
!ch  the  same  as  those  m  England,  from 
lexion  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother 
severed.  Time  will  perhaps  change 
rg,  peculiar  to  tbe  new  state  of  things, 
jee  little  difference  he  twee  d  New  York 
ve  land,  except  in  one  or  two  local 
at  city;  but  these  differ  as  well  from 
Americaj  and  were  new  to  mej  though 
ie  country. 

ngtoQ  and  my  hostess  seemed  to  have 
itial  friends,  if  I  might  judge  from 
ttion  and  mode  of  intercourse.  The 
unaffectedly  of  her  family,  and  of 
as  a  mother;  referring  to  her  two 
a  and  a  daughter,  by  a  former  husband, 
of  that  son  had  survived  their  father, 
ihington  had  got  their  mother  to  con- 
lem  to  her  care,  a  son  and  daughter, 
ded  at  the  presidency  in  consequence, 
fton  had  also  educated  a  niece  who  had 
phew  of  the  General,  and  lived  at 
a,  of  which  estate  they  had  the  care, 
ras  only  visited  by  Greneral  and  Mrs. 
when  the  congress  was  not  sitting ; 

H 
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their  ndual  residence  was  in  New  York^  which  was 
then  the  seat  of  Gk)yernment 

The  grandson  of  Mrs.  Washington  was  about 
nine  years  old,  and  showed  no  remarkable  difference 
from  children  in  general,  bat  his  sister  was  a  very 
sprightly  girl,  of  whose  occasional  idleness  Mrs. 
Washington  complained.  She  was  just  turned 
eleven  years  of  age,  and  had  acquired  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  music,  but  was  most  a  proficient  in 
drawing,  and  some  of  her  sketches  appeared  to  be 
very  well  executed  for  one  of  her  age.  Mrs.  Smith 
spoke  very  highly  of  her  natural  capacity. 

The  most  important  member  of  the  family, 
Washington  himself,  I  had  never  yet  seen  at  home. 
He  had  just  recovered  from  a  very  severe  fit  of  in- 
disposition. Of  his  sufferings  Mrs.  Washington 
spoke  in  a  very  feeling  manner.  From  what  I  have 
said  it  will  be  seen  there  was  not  the  smallest 
ceremony  beyond  that  of  well  bred  society  in  the 
Gteneral's  establishment  All  was  simple,  plain,  and 
easy.  Washington  himself  was  in  manners  a  perfect 
gentleman,  as  the  term  is  understood  on  your  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

The  residence  of  Washington  was  in  the  Broad- 
way into  which  his  house  looked.  The  drawing- 
room,  indeed  all  the  apartments  were  spacious  and 
lofty,  and  the  furniture  good,  but  no  way  ostenta- 
tioup,  nor,  indeed,  remarkable  for  any  advantages  it 
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•  that  of  other  houses  in  the  City.  At 
id  of  the  drawing-room,  glass  doors 
eranda,  commanding  a  very  fine  pros- 
here,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  that 
Lshington.  I  had  called  a  second  time, 
ths,  upon  Mrs.  Washington,  and  we 
seated  in  the  drawing-room,  before  he 
ras  unnecessary  to  announce  the  man, 
coidd  not  be  mistaken.  There  was  a 
ed  with  beneficence,  in  his  manner, 
ipon  his  features  such  as  I  never  saw 
ndividual.  For  Colonel  Humphries, 
ed  to  introduce  me,  it  was  a  super- 
Washington   returned   my  address 

f  a  polished  man  of  the  world,  and  re- 
be  seated.  He  was  dressed  in  purple 
bomary  when  upon  public  business 
was  much  occupied  at  the  moment. 
Diassiveness,  united  with  sedateness, 
;  which  was  peculiar,  but  without  a 
aess  or  severity.  Perhaps  there  Was 
less  or  reserve  in  his  first  address, 
ately  disappeared.  His  forehead  was 
brows  and  features  strong,  his  eyes  of 
his  nose  aquiline,  and  his  lips  com- 

•  he  were  slightly  underjawed.      A 
ce  discovered  he  was  no  ordinary  man. 

of  the  largest  and  most  manly  form; 
H  2 
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six  feet  at  least  in  height,  and  well  proportioned. 
His  aspect  shewed  he  was  made  for  command.     No 
painter  could  have  done  him  fall  justice.    It  was  only 
six  or  seven  years  before  that  he  had  taken  leave 
of  his    soldiers,   to  whom  he  left  an  example  of 
patience,  fortitude,  and  courage,  rarely  surpassed. 
He  account  :d  for  every  shilling  of  the  public  money 
which  had  passed  through  his  hands,  and  returned 
his  commission  to  his  country  without  receiving  one 
day's  pay  for  his  inestimable  services  during  his 
long  and  arduous  career.     I  cannot  help  this  tribute 
to  his  character.     Such  was  all  I  knew  before,  of 
this  truly  great  man,  and  now  I  had  seen  him  face 
to  face.     Begging  me  to  stt  down,  he  took  a  chair 
near  me,  and  began  conversation  by  asking  how 
long  I  had  been  in  New  York.     He  thought  after 
Boston  I  should  not  be  disappointed.     I  assured 
him  that  it  was  the  first  city  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  I  was  much  pleased  with  it     "  Ours  you 
know,  we  must  consider  is  a  new  land." 

"We  should  hardly  think  Oeneral  that  the  States 
were  so  recently  emerged  from  the  woods  to  judge 
by  the  traffic  going  forward  on  the  quays.  It  is  the 
same  at  Boston  in  a  less  degree.*' 

"  Naturally  one  who  had  seen  the  City  for  the  first 
time  would  not,  but  there  is  great  room  for  improve- 
ment, and  we  have  full  scope  for  it  in  the  extent  of 
our  territory." 
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iticipated  great  activity^  both  in  regard 
3meQt  of  commerce  and  agricaltore, 
lot  an  idle  people." 
J,"  said  he,  **  but  we  have  much  to 
the  defalcations  of  the  war.  It  is  a 
7  in  retarding  prosperity — it  is  a  very 
Te  shall  soon  repair  it  if  we  act  con- 

3  provokingly  interrupted  by  a  mes- 
me  observation  I  did  not  hear,  having 

he  hastily  opened,  and  asked  leave  to 
rising  hastily  from  his  chair,  saying  his 
le  regretted  to  say,  demanded  elsewhere 
iness,  he  bowed,  he  was  sorry  he  had  so 
pare,  and  observing  he  must  leave  me 
the  ladies,  and  retired.  He  did  not 
I  of  many  words.  I  never  saw  him 
ipon  public  occasions, 
some  time  longer  with  my  friends  and 
ton,  whose  countenance  was  expres- 

heart,  gaining  much  upon  acquain- 
ras  so  free  of  all  pretence,  but  I  did 
ling  about  her  in  manner  or  conver- 
ed  me  to  think  she  was  at  all  mentally 
iny  others  of  her  sex.  Her  position 
ne,  and  it  was  no  small  merit  to  be  so 
as  she  was  from  all  assumption  or 


( 
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Washington  held  a  levee  on  Tuesdays  from 
three  to  four  o'clock.  He  received  the  company 
standing,  and  no  refreshments  were  offered.  Mrs. 
Washington  received  the  ladies  twice  a  week.  They 
were  introduced  and  presented  separately  by  name, 
and  curtsied  low  to  Mrs.  Washington,  but  no  words  * 
were  exchanged.  The  lady  presented  then  stepped 
back,  and  mingled  with  the  rest  of  her  sex,  who 
were  served  with  tea,  coffee,  cakes,  ioes^  wines,  and 
other  refreshments.  At  the  close  of  their  visit  th^ 
ladies  again  led  up,  made  a  silent  obeisajace.  and  de- 
parted.    Nolliing  could  be  more  simple. 

I  was  invited  while  in  New  York  to  see  Washing* 
ton  ratify  a  treaty  just  concluded  with  some  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  one 
of  the  halls  belonging  to  the  legislature.  The 
galleries  were  filled  to  an  overflow  with  people,  m^ea 
and  women  mingled,  indiscriminately.  In  the  body 
of  the  building  was  a  space  railed  off,  outside  which 
the  men  were  arranged  and  within-side  a  brilliant 
circle  of  our  pale  ladies,  (I  say  pale  because  on  mj 
recent  return  from  Europe  I  could  not  help  remark- 
ing the  difference  of  complexion)  many,  with  fea- 
tures of  great  beauty,  and  all  attired  in  the  fashion* 
able  taste  prevalent,  which  was  more  <  monarchical 
than  republican,  in  other  words  more  European  tlmn 
American. 

Mrs.  Washington,  as  the  lady  of  the  President^ 
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ate  place  allotted  to  her  in  consequence 
ion.  She  was  fashiouably  attired, 
(  composed  her  train,  and  her  grand- 
ad-daughter stood  one  on  each  side, 
itate  was  vacant,  as  well  as  some  chairs 
md  side  of  the  President's.  On  the 
resident's  chair  stood  that  of  the  Yice- 
ams.  In  this  state  of  things  and  when 
see  Washington  enter  and  take  his 
sr  shall  forget  it — all  at  once  amid  the 
ation  of  the  assemblage,  the  most 
scordant  cries  I  ever  heard  in  my  life 
le  ear.  To  describe  the  impression  it 
impossible;  it  was  unlike  any  other 
L  Now  these  terrific  screams  and 
3  louder,  screeches,  and  yellings  inter- 
then  it  would  seem  to  change  to  some 
L  Nearer  and  more  near  came  those 
sounds.  I  never  heard  such  discord 
^  too !  It  was  the  wild  rude  song  of 
y  the  warriors  and  chiefs  of  the  Creek 
d  read  of  the  war-whoop,  but  if  this  is 
)eace,  thought  I,  what  must  the  war- 
In  came  the  red  men  of  the  woods  in 
nd  took  their  seats  in  the  vacant  chairs 
m's  left  hand,  and  then  all  was  ^11 
)ration  of  the  drum  of  the  ear,  Which 
st  heard  still  affected. 
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Those  wild  chiefs  were  dressed  in  a  blue  nnifonii 
faced  with  red,  and  were  under  the  care  of  a  chief 
named  McGillivray.  The  heads  of  some  were  orna- 
mented with  feathers  or  wreaths,  others  were  bound 
about  with  handkerchiefs.  All  were  fancifully 
painted,  and  some  had  ear  and  nose  ornaments 
besides.  They  were  soon  seated  by.  their  chief's 
direction,  and  then  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  Presi- 
dent's vacant  chair.  A  few  minutes  only  had 
elapsed  before  Washington  made  his  appearance, 
followed  by  his  suite.  He  was  dressed  in  his  usual 
garb  on  public  occasions,  of  rich  purple  satin. 
Every  eye  was  directed  upon  him,  such  was  the 
moral  influence  he  inspired.  Perfect  silence  per- 
vaded the  hall  as  he  turned  round,  bowing  with  a 
good  deal  of  dignity  before  he  took  his  seat. 

The  articles  of  the  treaty  were  first  read  by  the 
secretary.  They  commenced  by  stipulating  for  per- 
fect amity ;  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  and  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States,  and  required  the 
emancipation  of  all  prisoners.  They  then  defined 
the  boundaries  between  the  two  nations,  and 
guaranteed  possession.  The  minor  points  of  sub- 
sidies and  immunities  were  adjusted;  an  act  of 
oblivion  declared  for  the  peust,  and  concord  recom- 
mended. 

When  the  reading  was  concluded,  Washingtou 
arose,   and  in    an  animated   and   very  energetic 
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laanner  delivered  his  sentiments,  and  in  a  style 
both  polished  and  el^ant,  a  thing  I  little  ex- 
pected to  have  observed  even  from  him.  He  said 
the  treaty  would  be  mntnally  beneficial;  recom- 
mended a  spirit  of  peace  and  amity,  with  the  carefiil 
cnltiyation  of  a  good  understanding  on  both  sides. 
He  enjoined  it  upon  the  Indians  to  interpose  their 
good  offices  as  far  as  their  influence  extended,  to 
annihilate  all  animosities,  and  to  conciliate  those 
nations  with  which  they  were  in  contact  He 
prayed  the  Great  Spirit,  the  master  of  their  breath, 
to  forbid  any  infringement  of  a  treaty  formed  under 
the  present  fortunate  auspices. 

The  address  was  exceedingly  appropriate,  and  de- 
livered in  short  sentences  in  a  deep  tone,  with  the 
natural  gravity  of  Washington's  character.  Each 
sentence  was  repeated  by  an  interpreter  to  the 
Indians  in  their  own  manner,  to  each  particular  of 
which  they  audibly  assented,  and  the  treaty  was 
then  signed. 

Washington  now  presented  to  the  leading  chief  a 
string  of  beads  with  tobacco,  to  supply  the  calamut 
of  friendship.  The  chief  by  whom  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Indians  was  represented  then  received  the  tokens, 
made  a  short  speech  in  reply,  and  complimented 
Washington  with  the  Wampum.  This  completed, 
up  rose  at  cHice,  in  the  elevated  majesty  of  their  na- 
ture, all  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  and  in  succession 
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perfonned  the  shake  of  peace ;  among  them  was  the 
chief.  The  majority  however  seized  Washington  by 
the  elbow,  entwining  their  arms  with  his,  thn^ 
more  ardently  expressing  their  satisfaction,  for  the 
firiendship  of  these  men  is  as  ardent  as  their  enmity 
is  relentless.  A  song  of  peace  conolnded  these  in- 
teresting proceedings,  which^  though  for  so  loi^  an 
inhabitant  &£  the  western  continent,  were  new  to  m# 
altogether,  and  much  affected  my  feelings.  It  was 
a  scene  not  likely  to  be  repeated  here  in  the  presence 
of  such  men  as  Washington  and  Adams  so  distin<- 
guished  in  the  revolution. 

I  went  the  following  day  to  see  a  painting  of 
Washington  by  Trumbull,  the  most  distinguished 
artist  in  the  States.  It  was  a  full  length  upon  can- 
vas, painted  for  the  corporation  of  New  York.  If 
I  might  judge,  the  likeness  was  the  best  thing  in 
the  picture,  at  least  the  execution  did  not  please 
me.  The  painter's  room  was  <n'owded  with  visitors, 
and  I  was  glad  to  observe  that  in  the  admiration 
expressed  for  the  picture  by  many  that  knew  nothing 
of  the  art,  I  heard  expressions  of  praise  applied  to 
Washington,  that  showed  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held,  despite,  envy,  ^^  Look  I  it  is  the  president 
himself  to  the*  life  "— "  Trumbull  has  hit  him  off 
exactly  I"  I  remarked  that  the  head  of  the  horse, 
for  it  was  an  equestrian  portrait^  was  brought  down  as 
if  the  animal  had  been  stung  by  some  inseot  on  the 
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foreleg,  and  thns  more  of  the  rider's  figure  was  dis- 
played. In  commending  this  picture  I  mnst  add  that 
I  am  really  no  judge  of  art,  though  of  the  likeness 
I  was  capable  of  giving  a  judgment  I  saw  the 
same  day  a  good  likeness  of  Eleanor  Custis,  the 
president's  granddaughter ;  but  the  name  of  the 
artist  I  did  not  learn.  The  day  was  one  of  abnost 
tropical  heat. 

The  Yice-president  Adams,  afterwards  President, 
resided  at  Federal  HalL  His  dwelling  was  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  Eiver,  commanding  a 
varied  prospect  over  a  great  extent  of  scenery  of  the 
most  beautiM  character.  The  mansion  was  spacious, 
and  the  firont  next  the  river  filled  with  balconies  one 
over  the  other,  whence  the  view  could  be  fully  en- 
joyed. The  house  was  coloured  white  externally. 
Within  there  was  some  carved  work  in  no  very  ex- 
cellent taste.  There  were  portraits  too,  of  Wash- 
ington and  his  lady  among  others,  which  I  did  not 
recognise.  The  Hudson  river  was  a  fine  object  &om 
its  numerous  white  islands,  with  the  New  Jersey 
shore  in  the  distance.  New  York  on  the  left,  with 
its  immense  mass  of  building,  covered  a  large  part 
of  the  landscape.  At  the  back  of  Mr.  Adams' 
house  there  was  a  large  garden,  with  flowers,  shrabs, 
and  even  forest-trees.  The  East  river,  its  shores 
covered  with  wood,  was  seen  in  the  gray  distance. 
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From  thence  was  pointed  out  to  me  the  celebrated 
orangery  and  gardens  belonging  to  a  gentleman, 
named  Branon.  No  one  in  the  States  possessed  a 
house  so  happily  situated  as  that  of  Mr.  Adams'.* 
I  found  its  distinguished  owners  pleasant,  affable, 
free  of  ceremony  as  the  President  and  his  family, 
and  hospitable  as  heart  could  desire.  I  was 
introduced  by  Dr.  Smith,  and  had  the  honour  of 
dining  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams,  much  at  the  same 
hour  and  style  as  at  home,  or  about  half-past  four 
o'clock.  All  was  simple  and  in  good  taste,  so  much 
so  as  to  leave  no  salient  point  for  remark.  It  was 
still  very  hot  weather,  it  being  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust 

The  situation  of  New  York,  more  to  the  south 
than  Boston,  where  I  had  generally  sojonmed  from 
my  dSbut  in  the  States,  is  admirable,  and  had  every 
claim  to  be  the  seat  of  the  government.  It  was 
rapidly  increasing  in  trade,  and  its  political  impor- 
tance had  long  before  been  acknowledged  while  in 
possession  of  the  old  country.  It  was  in  the  Fede- 
ral Hall  here  that  Washington  was  inaugurated 
President,  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 

Every  native  bom  American  must  remember  that 
though  the  site  of  government  may  be  removed  ^t 

*  Sabseqaently  Prerident  of  the  United  States. 
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some  future  time,  it  was  in  the  Federal  Hall 
that  its  most  arduous  labours  were  perfected,  and 
the  regular  machine  of  the  ruling  power  worked  into 
its  place.  It  was  the  cradle  of  American  indepen- 
dence, and  is  in  consequence  hallowed  in  the  sight 
of  every  native  bom  subject  of  the  republic. 

The  exterior  of  the  Hall,  so  important  a  locality 
on  many  accounts,  did  not  strike  me  as  remarkably 
tasteful,  after  what  I  had  known  of  public  buildings 
in  Europe.  The  front  consisted  of  a  pediment  and 
columns.  Thirteen  stars  indicating  the  number  of 
states  at  that  time,  and  a  spread  eagle  with  other 
emblematic  devices  ornamented  the  front  There 
was  an  entablature  over  each  window,  decorated 
with  thirteen  arrows  enwreathed  with  olive  branches. 

Upon  entering  the  edifice  a  square  room  first  pre- 
sented itself.  This  room  paved  with  stone  led  into 
the  vestibule,  which  was  lofty  and  paved  with  marble. 
In  it  was  an  iron  gallery  lit  from  above.  Prom  the 
vestibule  a  door  led  to  the  representative's  chamber. 
The  passage  was  under  arches.  A  public  stair-case 
was  on  the  left  hand,  and  a  private  one  On  the  right, 
leading  to  the  senate  chamber  and  other  apartments. 
The  chamber  for  the  representatives  was  spacious, 
about  sixty  feet  long,  fifty-eight  wide,  and  thirty- 
six  in  height,  with  an  arched  ceiling.  There  were 
niches  in  the  sides.  The  windows  were  large,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  room  was  wainscoted ;  the 
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whole  being  plainly  omamenteiL  The  speaker's 
chair  was  opposite  to  the  principal  door,  and  elevated 
three  or  four  steps.  The  chairs  of  the  representa- 
tives were  arranged  in  a  semi-circle*  A  stand  for 
writing,  with  other  materials  for  business,  were  at 
hand.  Places  for  the  clerks  were  set  over  the  great 
door  fronting  the  speaker.  There  w€;re  galleries,  too, 
for  spectators,  and  one  into  which  ladies  were  ad- 
mitted. There  was  also  a  space  vacant  on  the 
ground  floor,  answering  to  that  below  the  bar  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  England.  The  hangings  were 
of  light  blue,  fringed,  and  tasselled,  and  the  floor 
was  carpeted.  I  am  thus  minute  because  this  is 
the  most  remarkable,  as  being  the  earliest  of  the 
chambers  of  the  American  congress. 

There  did  not  appear  to  me  that  silence  and  order 
which  are  observed  in  European  assemblies  for  politi- 
cal purposes.  Most  of  the  members  who  spoke, 
showed  more  warmth  and  energy  than  perspicuity  or 
elegance  of  language.  Some  of  the  representatives 
with  the  utmost  coolness,  while  speaking  was  going 
forward,  were  walking  to  and  fro,  with  their  hats  on 
or  off  as  fancy  dictated.  One  was  reading  a  news- 
paper, a  second  lounging  upon  his  writing-stand, 
others  were  picking  their  nails,  biting  the  ends  of 
their  canes,  admiring  apparently  the  beauty  of  their 
shoe  buckles,  or  ogling  the  ladies  in  the  galleries. 
I  heard  some  of  the  best  speakers,  among  whom 
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were  Maddison,  Sedgwick,  and  Jackson.  Th&y  did 
notBtnke  me  as  great  proficients  in  oratoiy,  cer- 
tainly not  eqoal  in. any  thing,  but  eneigy,  to  those 
I  had  heard  in  the  English  Hoose  of  Commons. 

The  chamber  in  which  the  Senate  met  was  de- 
corated with  foliage.  Stars  with  appropriate  rays 
were  every  where  conspicnons  as  ornaments.  Drapery, 
with  medallionB,  and  the  letters  IT.  S.  in  cypher, 
recnrred  among  the  ornaments.  Many  of  these  and 
the  chimney-pieces  were  made  of  Americiem  marble^ 
Hie  President's  chair  was  elevated,  and  over  it  waa 
a  canopy  of  crimson  damask.  The  chairs  were 
arranged  semi-circularly,  as  in  the  chamber  of  re- 
presentatives. 

In  some  of  the  rooms  attached  to  this  part  of  the 
building,  there  were  portraits  of  distinguished  per- 
sonages, among  them^those  of  the  king-  and  queen 
of  Franee.  From  the  cupola  at  the  top  of  the 
building,  I  had  a^  fine  view  of  New  York,  and  the 
Hudson,  with  much  picturesque  scenery,  and  the 
aoimd  dividing  Long  and.  Staten  Islands.  The 
inhabitants  of  New  York,  however',  complained  much 
of  the  want  of  good,  water,  as  they  were  obliged 
to  purchase  all  they  consumed  at  table. 

It  will  be  seen  that  New  York  held  the  Court  of 
AmesncBLj  if  it  may  be  so  called  without  offence  to 
our  ruling  democracy.  .  Philadelphia  was  at  that 
time  the  rival  of  New  York*    It  was  more  to  th^ 
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South,  and  therefore  more  convenient  for  the  seat  of 
Govemmenti  and  some  efforts  had  been  made  to 
remoye  it  there  by  the  Southern  Skve  States,  that 
were  as  ambitious  to  rule  the  country  exclusiyely 
as  to  rule  their  slaves  despotically. 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  whispers  of  malevo- 
lence and  ingratitude  were  to  be  heard  against 
Washington,  when  only  a  few  years  had  expired 
after  the  peace.  He  was  accused  of  favouritism 
by  certain  envious  persons  so  far  as  to  display 
considerable  acrimony  towards  that  great  man. 
He  could  well  afford  to  despise  it  The  appoint- 
ments he  made  were  all  of  the  most  disinterested 
character. 

I  noticed  that  funerals  in  New  York  were  atten- 
ded with  singularities  such  as  I  never  saw  in  the 
other  States;  the  bodies  of  females  more  particularly 
were  extravagantly  attired  in  muslin  of  the  finest 
kind,  a  tucker  placed  on  the  bosom,  and  a  sash 
round  the  waist  The  head  was  dressed  with  the 
utmost  elegance,  white  silk  gloves  were  placed  upon 
the  hands,  and  thus  attired,  the  body  was  deposited 
in  a  mahogany  coffin,  richly  lined  and  ornamented, 
and  flounced  round  the  upper  edge  inside.  This 
flounce  formed  on  meetiug,  a  covering  for  the  body, 
which  was  then  placed  in  the  entrance  of  the  house, 
and  passengers  were  at  liberty  to  examine  it  Eight 
pall  bearers  were  chosen,  to  whom  with  the  physi- 
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cians  and  clergymen,not  only  gloves  were  presented, 
but  fine  holland  scarves,  consisting  of  three  yards 
and  more  of  linen ;  the  scarf  was  folded  np,  and  tied 
upon  the  shoulder  and  side,  with  a  huge  knot  of 
black  ribbon.  The  body  received  the  same  white 
linen  ornament.  These  scarves  and  gloves  worn  at 
the  funeral,  were  also  worn  by  the  pall-bearers  and 
physicians  on  the  following  Sunday,  at  the  place  of 
worship  where  the  deceased  attended  during  life- 
Persons  at  the  funeral  were  plentifully  served  with 
refreshments,  and  Isige  quantities  of  Madeira  were 
often  consumed.  Many  made  displays  of  this  kind 
beyond  their  pecuniary  means.  This  custom  did  not 
prevail  in  places  more  to.  the  northward.  Such 
funeral  extravagance  put  me  in  mind  of  the  same  idle 
propensity  too  often  displayed  in  old  England, 
though  in  a  different  form. 

I  next  went  to  Newark,  in  the  Jerseys,  a  plea- 
sant village  to  which  place  some  of  the  friends 
whom  I  had  visited  in  New  York  took  me  ;  the 
country  was  cultivated  like  a  garden,  away  too  from 
the  city  bustle.  There  were  delightftd  views  on  all 
sides,  in  which  the  Jerseys  seemed  to  aboimd.  I 
visited  Elizabeth  Town,  a  smaU  place,  and  Wood- 
bridge,  a  place  not  larger,  though  early  settled.  I 
was  not  sorry  to  quit  New  York,  as  there  was  at 
that  time  a  great  mortality,  there  from  fever,  which 
some  asserted  tol)e  of  the    West  Indian  type.     I 
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went  to  New  Branswick  upon  the  Bariton  river,  whicli 
is  about  twenty-eight  miles  from  New  York. 

I  had  no  inclination  to  return  to  New  York,  for 
the  reason  I  have  stated,  though  to  that  city  and  its 
Vicinity  my  visit  had  been  oi^iginally  confined,  and 
where  I  was  so  kindly  and  hospitably  entertained. 
I  wished  to  see  the  capital,  I  had  done  so,  but  as  I 
knew  it  had  a  rival  in  Philadelphia,  I  determined  to 
go  over  there  before  returning  home  to  Boston. 
Philadelphia  might  soon  be  the  seat  of  Government 
if  more  voices  became  urgent  in  favour  of  a  change. 
It  would 'therefore  be  an  omission  unpardonable  if  I 
did  not  proceed  thither.  New  Brunswick  was  in  the 
way  or  not  at  all  out  of  it  for  such  an  object  At 
that  time  Philadelphia  ranked  itself  before  New 
YorL  It  was  large,  populous,  and  opulent ;  in  &ct 
everybody  said  it  was  the  true  metropolis  of 
America.  It  had  nearly  forty-three  thousand  in- 
habitants, while  New  York  had  then  but  thirty-four 
thousand.  The  streets  were  remarkably  regular, 
mostly  at  right  angles,  extending  between  the 
rivers  Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  the  latter  on  the 
East  They  rose  gradually  from  those  two  rivers 
to  the  centre  of  the  place.  The  streets  thus  running 
parallel  from  river  to  river,  had  other  streets  cros- 
sing at  right  angles,  an  arrangement  of  great 
uniformity  but  tpo  full  of  sameness.  The  streets 
were  paved  with  brick,  some  were  three  nules  long^ 
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ind  kept  remarkably  clean ;  the  edifices  were  of  the 
same  material^  and  exceedingly  lofty.  The  fronts 
of  the  houses  were  in  an  exact  line,  so  that  I  found 
the  perspective  very  striking.  The  state  and  court- 
honsesy  two  academies,  and  the  public  library , 
formed  a  fine  mass  of  building.  There  was  a  niche 
m  front  of  the  librt^y,  which  they  informed  me  was 
to  reqeiye  the  statue  of  the  venerated  Franklin. 

But  I  begin  at  the  wrong  end  of  my  story — I 
carried  introductions  from  New  York,  that,  had  I  not 
insisted  upon  the  contrary,  would  have  extended  to 
free  quarters  in  four  or  five  instances,  but  I  pre- 
ferred the  independence  of  a  boarding  house,  which 
did  not  prevent  my  accepting  as  many  daylight  in- 
vitations as  I  pleased. 

I  did  not  at  once  deliver  my  letter,s  of  introduction. 
There  is  a  moment  sometimes  when  loneliness  is 
agreeable  even  in  a  strange  place.  I  fi^st  visited 
the  public  garden  bejbind  the  State  house,  which  I 
found  kept  remarkably  neat.  The  reddish  coloured 
gravel  walks  were  cfurefally  rolled.  The  trees,,  and 
most  of  them  were  of  American  origin,  affording  a 
delightful  shade  from  the  fervid  sun.  They  were  by 
no  means  as  various  in  kind  as  in  the  English 
gardens  or  parks,  wh€(re  the.  comparatively  mild 
temperature,  admits  .of  the  growth  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  which  the  acrid  cold  or  apdent^heat  of 
AHOfirica  would  deatroj.     Some  oi  the  shrubs  were 
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planted  within  enclosures  of  white  palisades.  The 
scenery,  however,  was  exceedingly  pleasing,  and  the 
care  shown  highly  complimentary  to  the  quaker 
city.  The  views  from  the  upper  storys  of  some  of 
the  houses,  were  exceedingly  beautiful ;  but  all  was 
upon  an  enlarged  scale.  The  land  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  command,  at  least  the  arable  portion,  was 
well  and  careftdly  cultivated;  wood,  level,  and 
elevation  in  rich  succession,  intermingled  with 
villas,  and  farms  innumerable,  were  included  in  the 
landscape. 

I  coimted  twenty-six  places  of  worship  in  the 
city,  the  majority  of  which  were  those  of  the  re- 
nowned William  Penn,  in  doctrine.  In  relation  to 
these  edifices  all  was  as  remarkably  plain  as  the 
manner  and  vestments  of  the  sect  itself.  The  whims 
and  caprices  of  fashion  were  certainly  not  seen  there, 
as  in  other  places,  but  my  friends  said  that  the  city 
was  losing  much  of  its  old  simplicity.  In  fact,  the 
sight  of  a  full-dressed  lady  was  rare.  A  close  white 
satin  bonnet  was  worn  by  nearly  all  the  females  I 
saw.  Even  those  of  other  religious  sects  was 
marked  in  dress  by  a  simplicity  peculiar  to  the  city. 
The  muslin  mob  was  also  observed,  which  fitted  close 
to  the  head,  the  bonnet  almost  always  of  the  qnaker 
cut,  and  the  prevalent  brown  satin  gown,  worn  in 
high-dr^s  fashion. 
I  walked  down  to  the  market-place  soon  after  my 
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arriYal,  and  was  astounded  at  the  variety  of  articles 
presented  for  sale.  What  was  called  the  Market- 
street  was  arch-roofed^  and  the  inside  plaisteredL 
It  was  a  complete  bazaar,  if  the  variety  of  the 
merchandize  were  considered.  Besides  meat  of  all 
kinds,  poultry,  fish,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  there 
were  parts  devoted  to  the  sale  of  clothes,  and  trin- 
kets. The  roof  was  supported  upon  a  hundred  and 
forty-seven  brick  pillars,  or  rather  buttresses,  and 
the  floor  paved  with  brick.  The  provision  market 
within,  was  generally  over  by  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  heat  then  becoming  intense.  The 
wheat  market  was  held  outside  the  building,  which, 
as  well  as  the  streets,  was  well  lit  at  night,  and 
patrolled. 

This  city,  though  convenient  and  handsome,  was 
too  uniform  for  my  taste,  and,  like  the  attire  of  the 
quaker,  wanted  relief  to  the  eye.  There  was  also 
the  disadvantage  at  certain  times  of  the  day,  of  receiv- 
ing the  full  blaze,  in  sunmier  at  least,  of  a  sun  almost 
tropica!  In  the  East  of  Europe,  and  in  Asia,  as  I 
have  read,  the  floors  of  the  houses  project  and  extend 
over  the  streets,  as  the  stories  rise,  and  thus  shade 
is  secured  in  some  degree.  Here,  however,  a  sun 
of  intense  power  must  be  contended  with,  in  the 
full  energy  of  its  fire.  In  the  interior,  the  houses 
answered  Mly  to  their  exterior  appearance,  which 
was  large  and  commodious.      Marble   flights    of 
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stairs,  polished^  and  fancifiillj  winding  in  some 
instances,  led  to  the  upper  floors.  The  fdmitnre 
handsome  and  shining,  exhibited  the  care  bestowed 
npon  it.  Sometimes  the  quaker  simplicity  was  ex- 
changed for  the  richest  ornamental  style  of  decora- 
tion within  doors,  little  consistent  with  the  owner's 
plainness  of  person  and  dress,  and  by  which,  at  this 
time,  his  creed  could  alone  be  recognized.  It  was 
difficult  to  account  for  the  caprice  and  want  of 
uniformity,  too,  exhibited  in  the  equipages  of  the 
wealthiest  inhabitants.  A  very  elegant  carriage 
was  met,  superbly  ornamented  in  the  very  height 
of  the  fashionable  taste  prevalent  in  the  gayest 
capital,  drawn  by  horses  with  rich  harness,  and 
attended  by  servants  in  livery.  It  stopped,  and  a 
solitary  lady  descended  from  it,  in  the  utmost 
plainness  of  the  quaker  days  of  Ghorge  Fox — how 
inconsistent !  The  quaker  dress  now  obsolete  with 
fashion,  was  once  that  of  the  day.  It  has  been 
made  a  sign  of  a  particular  belief,  not  on  the  gh)und 
of  singularity,  but  on  that  of  purity,  and  the  eschew- 
ing of  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  Plain  garments  are 
more  tasteful  and  elegant  than  fashion's  vagaries ; 
witness  the  attire  of  some  of  the  ancient  statues, 
sufficiently  modest,  and  yet  exhibiting  something  of 
the  inimitable  form  of  the  being  as  he  or  she  came 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Great  Maker;   but  die 
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^oaker  and  fashion  are  for  the  most  part  pretty  well 
upon  an  equality  as  to  true  taste.  Religion,  too,  is 
a  thing  of  the  heart,  and  all  connected  with  it  should 
harmonize  accordingly.  As  to  the  "thee**  and 
'*  thou/'  the  use  is  grammatical  at  least,  bat  not 
conventionaL  Why  adopt  any  phrase  at  all  that 
can  be  characterised  as  beyond  the  dryest  language  ? 
Why  not  drop  every  ornament  of  speech?  Such 
were  my  cogitations. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  city  were  said  in  New 
York  tobe  firogal  even  to  penuriousness  ;  and  the  New 
Yorkers,  envioos  perhaps,  added  that  they  were  un- 
social and  inhospitable.  I  experienced  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Philadelphia  was  a  great  thoroughfare, 
and  crowds  of  strangers  passed  through  there,  who 
had  no  introductions,  and  could  not  expect  to  share 
the  hospitality  of  the  citizens.  I  believe  the  charge 
unfounded.  As  far  as  my  experience  went,  they 
were  greatly  the  reverse  of  inhospitable. 

I  visited  the  museum,  filled  with  the  usual  articles 
of  natural  history — to  me,  principally  pleasing 
from  its  containing  the  portraits  of  the  distinguished 
men  who  figured  in  the  revolution;  among  them 
was  La  Fayette,  whom  at  that  time  I  did  not  know, 
as  well  as  Bochambeau.  The  specimens  of  birds 
and  animals  seemed  to  be  admirably  preserved. 
Likenesses  cut  in  paper,  by  fingerless  girls,  and 
other  odd  things,  helped  to  make  up  the  show. 
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A  wax  figure  of  the  proprietor,  or  former  of  the 
inuseum,  was  evidently  an  admirable  copy  of  the 
life.  It  was  mistaken  for  the  living  man  by  a  late 
Indian  chief  of  the  Chictaws  who  had  attained  the 
highest  honors  of  his  tribe,  having  received  the 
t^nth  name  of  applause  from  them  for  as  many 
actions,  beyond  which  honor  he  could  not  ascend. 
The  wax  figure  remained  to  the  last  incomprehensi- 
ble to  him,  beyond  all  he  saw  besides. 

This  chief  was  above  eighty  years  old  when  he 
was  deputed  by  the  Chictaws  and  Cherokees  to 
make  some  requisitions  regarding  a  recent  treaty 
before  the  delegates  of  the  United  States,  then 
sitting  for  the  purpose  of  forming  constitutions. 
The  first  thing  the  chief  did  was  to  provide  himself 
with  a  wig,  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  Then  he 
obtained  a  hat,  and  a  walking  stick,  the  latter  for 
offence  or  defence,  as  it  might  happen.  He  showed 
all  the  peculiarities  of  his  race.  He  was  as  grave, 
sententious,  and  respectably  conducted  as  the  best 
of  them.  He  knew  not  a  single  English  word,  yet 
his  gestures  and  observations  were  in  general  so 
wonderfully  accurate,  that  he  was  seldom  misun- 
derstood. 

Qeneral  Washington  called  upon  him,  and  found 
him  absent  He  called  a  second  time,  and  found 
the  chief  had  again  gone  out,  but  before  he  had  got 
far  from  the  door  the  Indian  warrior  returned,  and 
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being  informed  who  had  called,  set  off  with  the 
utmost  alacrity  after  his  visitor.  The  people  ran  to 
the  doors  and  windows  to  witness  the  interview. 
The  Indian  went  up  close  to  the  General,  and  then 
receding  a  short  distance,  placed  his  hat  mider  his 
arm.  He  expressively  pointed  to  the  heavens,  and 
then  to  the  earth,  on  which  with  his  cane  he  drew  a 
figurative  circle.  He  then  made  a  profound 
obeisance,  and  presented  his  hand,  and  the  two 
great  men  seemed  to  confer  for  some  time.  The 
aged  warrior  then  returned  to  the  inn  in  high 
spirits,  telling  his  retinue  that  the  great  Sachem 
had  invited  him  to  take  wine  with  him  upon  the 
ensuing  day. 

The  letters  of  introduction  I  had  brought  pro- 
cured me  more  civilities  than  I  knew  how  to  repay. 
I  will  not  enumerate  common-place  incidents  nor 
the  mere  dinners  and  evening  parties  I  attended. 
One  friend  introduced  me  to  the  family  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  in  the  person  of  his  daughter,  a  lady  of 
very  pleasant  manner  and  features.  Her  husband, 
Mr.  Bach,  was  a  manly  personage,  with  a  very 
pleasing  countenance.  He  seemed  much  respected. 
HiB  wife  was  amiable  and  agreeable,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  great  frankness.  She  had  been  carefully 
educated,  and  appeared  remarkably  well-bred.  She 
had  several  children,  and  resided  in  the  house  of 
her  late  father,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city.     It 
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waa  entered  throagh  an  arched  passage  which  led 
into  a  court,  apparently  oat  of  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  the  busy  streets,  though  only  a  vezy  short  dis- 
tance from  the  market  street  It  was  a  lofty  build- 
ing, and  in  every  respect  commodious.  Here  some 
fine  porcelain  first  attracted  my  attention,  but  the 
chief,  and  the  most  striking  thing,  was  the  late 
Doctor's  library,  the  number  of  books  in  which  was 
very  great,  as  many  indeed  or  more,  than  I  ever  saw 
in  any  private  library  to  the  present  hour.  There 
was  a  picture  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  of  his 
family  on  the  wall.  At  the  sight  of  the  pictures, 
the  books,  the  vezy  writing  desk,  of  the  great  man, 
not  long  before  deceased,  I  could  not  help  feeling 
sensations  I  cannot  describe.  I  turned  and  looked 
back  twice  as  I  quitted  the. apartment  in  which  a 
great  spirit  of  the  time  had  reflected  and  triumphed. 
I  asked  some  questions  about  Dr.  Franklin.  His 
daughter  highly  extolled  his  equanipiity,  and  the 
fortitude  he  displayed  under  the  tortures  he  suffered 
in  his  last  illness  not  long  before.  He  never  once 
lost  the  mastership  of  himself,  and  a  smile  was 
often  seen  upon  his  lips.  Only  two  days  before  his 
death  he  said  to  her,  ^^  I  do  not  recollect,  my  dear, 
that  in  the  course  of  thy  whole  life,  I  was  ever  for 
a  single  moment  angry  with  thee  I*'  The  whole 
tenor  of  his  conduct  to  the  last  was  exactly  the 
Sfone.    No  pangs  ruffled  his  temper ;  no  servant 
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eofold  administer  fy)  his  necessities,  bat  it  was  right. 
Every  thing  prepared  for  him  was  as  it  should  be. 
He  was  the  second  great  man  of  the  American  revo- 
lution, and  retains  his  place  still  without  a  com- 
petitor. 

This  lady  declared  that  all  her  sons  should  learn 
teides.  Her  eldest,  like  his  great  father,  was  bred  a 
printer,  having  just  completed  his  apprenticeship. 
Mrs.  Bach  suffered  much  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  She  had  only  lain  in  three  days  when 
the  British  army  advanced  upon  Philadelphia. 
She  had  no  money,  for  all  the  &mily  possessed,  it  had 
lent  to  the  Government.  Destitute  of  the  means  of 
support  when  the  enemy  entered,  apprehensive  how 
she  noight  be  treated,  she  was  barely  able  to  quit 
the  City  or  be  removed  a  few  mUes  where  she 
thoqght  herself  secure.  In  three  weeks'  time  she 
was  able  to  fly  thirty  miles  farther  away,  where  she 
oontini^  for  two  years,  enduring  many  hardships. 

I  heard  that  the  sentiments  of  the  religion  called 
Universalist,  were  gaining  proselytes  among  the 
quakers  in  Philadelphia.  This  is  my  creed  you 
know;  I  was  gratified  to  learn,  too, that  the  family  of 
Dr.  Franklin  had  joined  in  those  sentiments.  Mrs. 
Bach  stated  that  her  father  was  of  opinion  that  no 
system  was  so  effectually  calculated  to  promote  the 
interests  of  society  as  that  doctrine  which  shows 
God  reoonc^Kng  a  lapsed  world  to  himsel£ 
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I  visited  several  of  the  public  charities  which  did 
honor  to  the  Philadelphians.  I  was  accompanied  by 
Dr.  Rush,  so  well  known  both  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica. There  was  an  hospital  for  women  of  decayed 
fortunes,  and  asylums  for  the  distressed,  which  did 
the  city  credit  in  regard  to  its  regulations.  There 
were  some  public  gardens,  but  they  did  not  surpass 
those  at  Boston. 

I  met  a  gentleman,  a  free-holder  here,  I  think  an 
inhabitant  of  Rhode  Island.  He  complained  much 
of  the  heavy  taxation  he  underwent  He  said  that 
before  the  revolutionary  war,  and  consequent  aug- 
mentation of  taxes,  he  only  paid  a  single  dollar 
where  he  now  pays  forty.  The  same  complaint  I 
heayd  from  many  other  free-holders.  Though*peace 
had  been  concluded  for  eight  years  the  same  discon- 
tent was  frequently  found  in  travelling.  People 
must  pay  for  good  and  bad  government  alike. 

The  last  resting-place  here  for  the  dead  was  the 
pecuniary  speculation  of  a  company.  There  was  a 
public  burying  ground  for  those  who  either  would 
not  or  could  not  pay  for  a  "  fashionable  "  grave.  It 
was  called  the  Potter's  Field. 

I  was  informed  by  some  with  deep  gravity  and  by 
others  without  regret,  that  this  renowned  city  was 
rapidly  losmg  the  character  impressed  upon  it  by 
its  distinguished  founder  Penn.  Religious  observa- 
tions and  ceremonies  change  by  time ;  the  principles 
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that  form  the  basis  of  the  creed  alone  remain  mi- 
altered.  The  duty  of  man  to  his  Creator  has  no 
connection  with  the  cut  of  a  coat,  or  the  use  of  one 
prononn  for  another.  These  external  symbols  of 
qnakerism  will  die  oat,  bnt  there  is  so  much  prac- 
tical good,  so  much  of  sound  reason,  and  such  a 
commendable  rejection  of  the  pomps  and  vanities 
that  make  Christianity  in  churches  dissonant  from 
that  of  the  apostolic  age,  that  the  sect  in  its  inner 
garb  deserves  a  more  prolonged  existence  than  its 
affectation  of  singularity  and  its  formal  bearing  will 
ever  obtain  for  it  I  must  do  Penn's  disciples  that 
justice." 

Here  terminated  this  correspondence,  a  picture  of 
the  past,  of  which  it  is  probable  no  second  remains. 
It  furnishes  matter  for  deep  reflection  on  consider- 
ing the  changes  a  space  of  time  comprised  in  the 
compass  of  one  life  may  produce  in  the  aspect  of 
nations  that  boast  of  their  superior  civilization,  but 
afford  little  proof  of  the  truth  of  their  self-con- 
gratulations. 
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When  Canova  visited  London,  the  most  unassuming 
of  great  men,  he  was  on  that  account  little  marked  in 
company,  I  never  saw  a  man  more  modest,  with 
perfect  ease  and  great  affability.  It  was  his  nature 
to  be  simple,  and  though  so  distinguished,  to  exhi- 
bit no  sense  of  his  position.  "  That  is  Canova," 
said  poor  Haydon,  one  day,  when  I  was  looking  out 
for  him  among  the  company.  Haydon  was  much 
in  his  society,  while  he  paid  us  his  short  visit. 
Touched  as  the  great  sculptor  was  by  the  silvery 
hand  of  the  devourer  of  all  things,  less,  indeed,  ia 
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liis  ragged  look,  than  in  that  sedate,  nnmistakaUe 
air,  which  years  cast  npon  the  human  frame  of  those 
who  meditate,  his  was  still  a  visage  that  spoke  eleva- 
tion of  character — a  prominent  nose,  a  good  fore- 
head, mild  contemplative  eyes,  and  a  placid 
expression  over  his  whole  conntenance.  Still  he 
looked  more  of  the  philosopher  than  the  artist  He 
was  one  of  that  better  day,  when  the  love  of  fame 
in  Italy  had  not  as  here,  ceased  to  be  the  ascen- 
dant principle  not  being  superseded  by  the  meaner 
stimulant  of  lucre.  There  was  nothing  about  him 
that  savoured  of  intriguing  academies,  nothing  of 
the  "  shop.'*  He  would  not  have  been  known  of 
his  profession  from  anything  he  said,  for  he  rarely 
spoke  of  it.  This  trait,  so  remarkable  in  most 
modem  artists,  who  are  never  five  minutes  in 
company,  but  they  talk  of  their  art,  as  if  they  knew 
nothing  else,  was  wholly  wanting  in  the  great 
Italian.  It  seemed  as  if  his  mind  had  been  always 
contemplatively  employed,  and  that  he  lived  only 
for  these  worthier  things  of  our  common  humanity, 
he  continually  meditated  He  put  himself  on  a  level 
with  you  at  once.  Out  of  his  art  he  was  a  man  of 
sociality,  who  played  his  part  with  the  general  mass 
of  the  company  in  whatever  was  going  on,  cheerful 
and  amiable,  unaiiiBctedly  delivering  his  conversa- 
tional tribute  with  others,  in  turn,  and  with  the 
ease  of  a  man  of  high  breeding.    He  evidently 
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overflowed  with  good  nature ;  and  thongli  his  tone 
of  voice  was  not  over  excellent,  he  inspired  his 
hearers  with  the  conviction  that  it  flowed  from  a  soni 
fall  of  lofty  inspiration,  gentle  and  holy,  by  the 
manner  which  accompanied  it,  and  by  a  warmth, 
the  fount  of  which  was  evidently  in  the  ideal,  among" 
those  imaginings  which  would  fain  '^  accommodate 
the  shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind.'' 
His  principal  deficiency  was  in  massiveness,  in 
power,  for  he  had  nothing  energetic,  nothing  fierce, 
or  of  the  Michael  Angelo  school  about  him.  His 
sculptural  excellence  lay  in  that  innate  grace  and 
beauty  which  were  incompatible  perhaps  with  a 
more  fiery  temperament,  and  these  he  sometimes 
carried  to  excess.  To  have  visited  him  in  Rome, 
in  his  atelier,  would  have  been  a  high  treat.  His 
conversation  was  not  exclusive ;  it  was  directed  to 
indifferent  subjects,  and  fall  of  good  sense  in  alL 
When  art  was  the  theme,  he  entered  upon  the  topic 
with  much  clearness  of  language,  and  gentleness  of 
manner.  His  conversation,  like  his  works,  was  the 
speaking  picture  of  his  character  as  a  man,  the 
mirror  of  his  soul.  Nature  took  him  by  the  hand 
in  early  life,  and  led  him  to  the  shrine  of  the  god- 
dess he  worshipped.  Here  is  the  difference  between 
a  great,  and  a  mechanical  artist ;  the  one  is  appren- 
ticed by  nature  and  genius,  the  other  by  parents  and 
vanity.    The  results  are  as  might  be  expected;  the 
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one  works  the  marble,  or  nms  the  model  into  life, 
leaving  a  great  name  and  enduring  labours  behind 
him ;  the  other  jobs  in  marble,  and  brass,  too,  but 
thej  are  blocks  of  marble,  and  lumps  of  brass  still, 
neither  honouring  the  arts  nor  their  country.  Ganova 
went  to  Burlington  House,  to  see  the  Elgin  marbles ; 
«  what  does  he  think  of  them,  Haydon  ?''  "  Think 
— ^why,  that  all  said  of  them  is  not  adequate  to 
their  merits.  He  says  few  of  the  works  of  Greek 
art  at  present  in  Rome  can  approach  them.  Was 
I  not  right  when  I  sounded  their  praises,"  continued 
Haydon,  with  a  noble  pride ;  "  and  when  the  academy 
could  see  no  beauty  in  them,  until  Canova  made 
them  ashamed  of  themselves  ?"  -  The  great  sculptor 
complained  that  our  streets,  and  they  were  then  not 
much  otherwise,  "  were  only  brick  walls  with  holes 
in  them."  He  expressed  much  admiration  of  St 
Paul's,  and  Waterloo  Bridge.  The  last,  he  said,  was 
worth  a  journey  from  Rome  to  see.  Canova  owed 
not  his  fame  merely  to  his  skill  as  an  artist.  He 
struck  out  a  new  light  in  the  art  He  arose,  as  the 
art  declined,  and  resuscitated  it  from  the  period 
which  saw  it  descending,  after  Bernini  and  his 
extravagances,  to  the  time  when  his  name  and  repu- 
tation became  so  deservedly  popular.  Four-score 
years  and  more  after  Bernini's  decease,  was  Canova 
bom  to  restore  a  purer  sculpture  to  his  beautiful 

country. 

I  5 
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How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  genias  should 
have  a  vitality  no  more  protracted  than  that  of 
common  mortals.  Providence  woald  have  conferred 
a  boon  indeed  upon  mankind,  had  the  lights  of  the 
world  been  permitted  to  illuminate  it  longer,  while 
there  would  have  been  a  better  chance  of  the  inhe- 
ritance of  gifted  men  descending,  like  Elijah's 
mantle,  upon  shoulders  worthy  of  it.  Why  should 
the  sons  of  genius  die  so  soon  ?  As  regards  them- 
selves it  is  of  less  moment,  since  they  live  in  their 
labours  but  for  the  sake  of  others.  The  sculptor  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  of  the  Venus  Victrix,  and  of  the 
Graces,  has  continued  his  life,  in  his  works.  He  has 
had  his  exalted  wish  gratified.  He  worked  for  glory, 
as  every  great  artist  did  before  him,  and  as  all  great 
artists  must  ever  work.  He  gave  away  the  larger 
part  of  his  receipts  to  benevolence  and  fame.  The 
gift  that  is  nearest  to  immortality  in  extension,  has 
thus  become  his  heritage.  His  ruling  aspiration  is 
gratified. 

It  is  impossible,  having  seen,  to  forget  this  dis- 
tinguished man,  so  made  to  be  loved  and  honoured. 
Memory  wears  her  saddest  attire,  when  she  recalls 
his  venerated  name.  When  he  left  London,  on  his 
return  to  Italy,  on  taking  leave  of  him,  he  expressed 
himself  so  kindly  towards  England  and  English- 
men, it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  some  emotion, 
and  not  the  less  because  the  character  of  the  man 
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was  a  guarantee  of  his  sincerity.  He  died  at 
Venice,  seven  years  after  he  had  visited  England, 
in  1822,  and  was  there  entombed. 

Conversing  with  Campbell  the  poet  at  R 's  in 

Paddington,  he  expressed  himself  much  struck  with 
Canova  and  with  the  existing  state  of  Italy,  the 
mother  of  the  arts.  "  After  all,"  he  observed  "  the 
arts  in  modem  times  may  exist  under  the  worst 
despotism — thatof  the  church.  The  ancient  flourished 
under  republics."  On  remarking  to  him  that  the 
arts  in  Italy  flourished  under  church  patronage  be- 
cause they  were  devoted  to  religions  subjects,  he 
remarked  that  this  had  not  struck  him.  ^^  Only 
think,"  said  he,  '^  of  the  State  of  Italy  under  the 
papal  church  ;  temporal  or  spiritual  slavery  are  bad 
enough  separate,  together  they  are  a  curse  upon 
mankind,  tibe  blight  of  nations.  Bead  this  extract 
from  a  letter  of  Napoleon,  who  laboured  so  hard  to 
separate  that  villanous  union  which  England  en- 
deavoured to  keep  intact"  Here  he  read  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Napoleon, 
during  his  Italian  campaigns.  ^^  I  am  bound 
to  communicate  to  you,"  wrote  General  Bona- 
parte in  his  triumphant  career  while  investing 
Mantua,  "an  incident  which  paints  in  strong 
colours  the  barbarism  which  prevails  in  these 
countries.  At  San  Giorgio  there  is  a  convent 
of  religious  women.     They  had  succeeded  in  saving 
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themselveSy  for  the  edifice  was  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  our  cannon.  Oar  soldiers  entered  it  in  order  to 
shelter  themselves,  as  well  as  convert  it  into  a  port 
of  defence.  They  heard  loud  cries,  and  found  they 
proceeded  from  a  low  court,  in  which  there  was  a 
miserable  cell,  and  in  that  cell  they  found  a  young 
female,  seated  in  a  wretched  chair,  her  hands 
manacled  with  a  chain.  The  unfortunate  girl  re- 
quested that  her  life  might  be  spared.  They  broke 
her  fetters.  She  had  from  her  physiognomy  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  not  above  twenty- two  years  of  age, 
and  had  been  four  whole  years  in  confinement.  Her 
crime  was  the  wish  to  escape,  to  obey  at  that  age, 
and  in  a  country  of  warm  passions,  the  impulse  of 
afifection.  Oar  grenadiers  took  great  care  of  her. 
She  had  evidently  been  handsome,  and  her  expres- 
sion joined  to  the  temperament  in  that  climate, 
added  to  the  melancholy  caused  by  her  unhappiness. 
Evezytime  anyone  entered  the  room  where  she  was 
placed  she  became  uneasy,  and  it  was  plainly  dis- 
coverable that  it  arose  from  fear  lest  her  tyrants 
should  return.  She  begged  earnestly  to  be  permit- 
ted to  inhale  the  pure  atmosphere,  but  she  was  told 
that  grape  shot  was  literally  raining  upon  the  house. 
^  Ah  me,  what  matters  it  ?  death  is  my  doom  if  I 
remain  here !' "  "  So  much,"  said  the  poet,  "  for  the 
French  not  having  been  welcomed  anywhere  as  de- 
liverers, I  should   like  to  make   something  of  the 
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story.**  With  other  imaginings  of  the  poet  it  was 
forgotten,  bat  the  extract  was  worth  noting.  The 
poet,  as  was  often  the  case,  mminated,  but  did 
nothing  with  his  subject. 

Godwin's  "  Fleetwood"  I  had  not  read,  but  had 
read  several  of  his  other  works  as  they  came  out,  in- 
dicative of  great  power  and  imagination.  I  am  and 
ever  was,  of  his  opinion  that  the  vox  poptiU  is  not  the 
vox  DeL  I  am  of  those  who  believe  that  nine  times 
out  of  ten  going  with  the  crowd  is  to  "  go  with  the 
multitude  to  do  evil."  If  the  multitude  is  ever 
right  it  is  upon  plain  matters  of  feeling  in  which  the 
promptings  of  simple  nature  come  to  the  rescue.  I 
would  go  any  length  in  favour  of  rational  liberty, 
and  have  consistently  in  my  humble  way  again  and 
again  suffered  for  the  stem  conviction  of  that  truth, 
and  now  pay  for  it  in  the  age  that  has  brought  no 
compensation.  In  religion,  in  politics,  in  the  arts — 
science  is  beyond  the  attempt  of  the  multitude  to 
comprehend — the  many  are  right  or  wrong,  by 
chance.  Long  years  afterwards  William  Curran 
who  was  very  intimate  with  Godwin  wished  me  to 
meet  him.  The  opportunity  thus  afforded  was  a  mere 
accident  I  knew  his  daughter  too,  who  became  Mrs. 
Shelley,  and  had  a  great  respect  for  her,  as  a  lady  of 
very  superior  talents.  The  fearless  and  indepen- 
dent sentiments  of  Godwin  had  marked  him  out  for 
the  axe  and  embowelling,  under  the  arguments  used 
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by  Scott^  afterwards  Lord  Eldon,  andtiie  ministi7  in 
1794.  England  had  nearly  reflected  the  scenes  of 
blood  that  were  acted  on  the  other  side  of  the  chan- 
nel^ m  the  death  of  men  for  advocating  the  crime  of 
parliamentary  reform  against  the  combination  of 
European  despotisms.  Where  are  those  despotisms  ? 
Can  the  differences  of  a  few  years  make  real  demerit 
Venial  ?  Can  it  extinguish  truth  ?  Has  not  that 
parliamentary  reform  since  placed  the  sovereignty  of 
England  on  a  rock,  from  which  it  sees  the  wreck  of 
holy  alliances,  and  the  like  tyrannies  scattered  to 
the  winds  ? 

**  Bowed  their  «tiff  necka,  ladea  with  stormy  blasts, 
Or  torn  up  sheer  I — *  * 

With  what  a  revulsion  did  I  read  all  those  pro* 
ceedings, '  and  saw  such  borough  transactions  to 
sustain  them,  as  wpuld  hardly  now  be  credited, 
though  my  young  eyes  did  not  until  afterwards,  for 
want  of  experience,  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  the 
corruption  carried  on  by  men  who  passed  for 
"  honourable !" 

People  were  just  then  much  puzzled  about  the 
Catholic  question.  It  was  always  understood  in  those 
days  by  the  multitude,  with  the  King  at  their  head, 
that  Catholics  were  doomed  to  hell  flames.  It  used 
to  rack  my  brain  how  this  could  be,  for  until  I  came 
forth  upon  the  world's  stage,   I  had  really  believed 
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the  King  could  do  no  wrong  in  the  moral  sense.  I 
was  well  nigh  a  "  divine  right**  believer.  My  father 
I  have  said,  was  a  Foxite.  I  cited  to  him  the  book 
of  martyrsy  and  he  met  me  with  the  cruelties  by 
Cranmer  and  James  L  under  the  reformed  church. 
I  did  not  justify  persecution,  though  I  insisted  the 
Catholics  ought- to  be  kept  down,  just  as  those  bad 
examples  the  bishops  did  in  the  House  of  Lords 
npoB  subsequent  occasions  on  the  same  question — 
could  I  imagine  them  wrong  ?  One  day  he  called . 
me  into  his.  study,  and  gave  me  a  long  lecture 
against  persecution,  and  asked  me  if ,  as  I  read  the 
Kew  ^Testament,  there  was  any  direction  there 
to  persecute  men  for  what  they  credited.  Un- 
fortunately he  had  instructed  me  in  the  Roman 
History,  and  praised  the  Emperor  Constantino 
for  applauding  the  Christian  faith,  and  yet  the 
Emperor,  a  very  indifferent  character  himself, 
suffered  the  Arians  and  Athanasians  to  quarrel  in  a 
mode  very  much  at  variance  from  that  which  the 
!New  Testament  instructed  the  Christians  to  use  in 
their  bearing  towards  each  other.  He  said  little  in 
reply,  but  I  have  reason  to  think  that  youth  is  some- 
times too  &r  advanced  in  a  kind  of  rough  natural 
knowledge  which  leads  to  inferences  by  no  means 
desirable,  before  the  arguments  on  the  other  side 
me  mastered.       We  never  again  entered  upon  a 
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similar  discussion.  I  had  advanced  farther  than  he 
had  imagined,  both  in  mj  reading  and  reasoning. 
He  ever  afterwards  treated  me  accordingly.  He 
knew  not  how  much  I  read  in  secret,  which  if  some 
of  the  reading  was  not  very  solid,  and  too  imagina- 
tive, still  it  supplied  me  with  language,  and  with 
some  matter  inevitably  arising  from  the  association 
of  ideas. 

"  Well,  well,"  my  father  would  say,  "  be  a  good 
^  man,  a  good  Christian ;  ceremonies  and  forms  are 
the  least  part  of  religion." 

He  used  to  think  that  if  the  faith  of  Christ  could 
be  well  established  in  spirit  and  truth,  it  would 
render  rulers  useless.  He  took  the  idea  from  Puf- 
fendorf :  "  Rien  n'est  plus  propre  &  former  de  bons 
citoyens,  que  de  leur  inspirer  de  bonne  heure  la 
religion  chr&tienne :  j'entends  celle  qui  est  ^pur6e 
detoutes  les  inventions  humaines." 

If  this  were  possible  what  would  become  of  the 
creeds  ?  They  must  be  kept  up  at  all  risks,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  officials  1  There  is  no  great  fear  of 
such  a  change  ever  taking  place  in  the  world.  The 
sole  objection  to  true  Christianity  is  its  complete 
opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  world  in  every  thing, 
in  other  words  its  impracticability.  No  one  can 
pretend  that  the  beautiful  and  truly  philosophical 
principles  of  the  New  Testament  are  carried  out  by 
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modem  Ghristiansy  any  more  than  hj  those  who 
existed  in  the  time  of  Constantino,  whose  Christi- 
anity was  only  another  name  for  worldly  ascen- 
dency and  as  regarded  himself  for  the  interest  of  its 
qnarrelsome  mitre  covered  courtiers. 

Among  the  men  who  held  a  place  in  pablic  life 
daring  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  a  short  time  in 
the  present,  a  man  I  heard  over  praised  was  William 
Windham,  who  besides  being  a  good  second-class 
speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  agreeable 
and  gentlemanly  in  his  manner,  making  many  more 
Mends  by  his  somewhat  eccentric  bearing  than  by  his 
political  conduct,  for  he  was  destitute  of  all  political 
principle.  The  "  Edinburgh  Review^*  took  into  its 
unaccountable  head  at  this  time  to  flatter  Windham 
to  a  nauseating  degree.  That  he  was  in  private 
life  amiable  and  moral  nobody  disputes.  As  to  his 
public  life,  he  left  no  mark  behind  him  to  merit  the 
flatteries  thus  bestowed.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
but  the  Beviewer  received  some  favour  from  Windham, 
as  within  the  year  after  his  death  he  was  plaistered 
so  outrageously,  that  one  might  almost  suppose  that 
no  one  knew  his  political  history,  and  had  never 
read  his  double  speeches.  In  the  Commons  he 
would  often  speak  on  both  sides  of  a  question, 
and  not  vote  at  all,  or  as  Sheridan  said,  ^^  pair  off 
by  himself."  He  jpined  Burke  against  his  old  friends 
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in  Palrliament ;  Burke  taking  a  pension  from  Pitt, 
and  Windham  a  place,  which  he  held  for  the  whole 
time  Pitt  remained  in  office,  opposing  his  old  friends^ 
and  supporting  Toryism  through  thick  and  thin«* 
After  Pitt  went  out,  Windham  went  back  to  Fox 
again  I    Macaulay,  who  at  that  time  could  not  have 
given  over  setting  an  especial  value  upon  tops  and 
sugar  plums,  being  only  eight  or  nine  years  old  at 
Windham's  decease,  Macaulay  has  lauded  him  to  the 
skies.     A  man  of  landed  property  and  fortune, 
educated  becoming  his  position,  might  be  a  very 
Chesterfield  in  manner,  but  it  does  not  justify  lay- 
ing on  the  plaister  as  thick  as  the  reviewer  did  t 
He  was  ^^  one  of  the  finest  ^niuses  (what  proof  has 
he  left  of  it  ?)  and  most  honourable  men  the  world 
ever  saw."    His  conduct  in  private  life  might  have 
been  so,  his  public  life  was  dishonourable,  for  he  ex- 
hibited an  utter  destitution  of  political  principle  at 
a  time  when  it  was  at  its  highest  value.     This  is  not 
all,  the  splendour  and  independence  of  Europe  it 
seems  was  involved  in  this  gentleman's  character  I 
He  was  of  England's  ^<  heroic  race."     He  was  a 
^^  great  constellation."      He  was  numbered  with 
Pitt,  Nelson,  and  Fox,  to  which  Wellington  would 

*  See  for  an  anecdote  told  the  present  writer  by  Dr.  Ptur,  of 
Windham's  almoet  yenomons  oondnctin  Gerald's  aflBur.  BecoUeotiona 
▼ol.  ii,  p.  189,  second  edition. 

t  Sdinbnrgh  Benew,  1811. 
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KaTe  no  doubt  been  added  had  he  lived  in  fame  at 
that  moment  Windham  and  Wellington,  and 
Bonaparte  and  Bolivar,  no  doabtl  Reform  was 
treated  scurvily  on  aoeonnt  of  Mr.  Windham,  in 
the  ^'  Review."  Mr.  Windham  opposed  all  Parlia- 
mentarj  Reform,  and  all  Reform  whatever.  He 
insisted  on  the  value  of  the  existing  corruption* 
Yet  this  man  of  the  heroic  age  is  already  forgotten* 
The  advocate  of  bull  baiting,  buUock  hunting,  dog 
and  cock  fights,  and  all  sorts  of  brutalities  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  the  face  of  the  country.  He  is  ihe  hero 
of  the  writer,  the  chivalric  chief,  the  parliamentary 
Nelson  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review."  He  returned 
to  the  whigs  after  Pitt's  death,  because  Fox  must 
needs  have  kept  the  helm  had  he  lived,  and  there- 
fore the  speculation  was  good,  passing  over  princi- 
ple. Now  if  the  reader  will  peruse  Macaulay's 
character  of  Windham,  and  then  read  the  "  Edin- 
burgh Review"  for  1811,  he  will  see  from  what 
source  Macaulay  toudied  off  the  character  in  his 
eloquent  and  beautiful  style,  in  which  as  in  other 
characters  he  did  not  mind  truth  a  rush,  if  he  could 
produce  effect 

In  1829,  it  might  have  been  a  year  or  so  earlier, 
for  I  speak  from  memory,  Mr.  Marsh,  once  of  the 
Indian  bar,  had  an  idea  of  writing  a  life  of  Wind- 
ham, and  he  asked  me  if  I  knew  anything  about 
him.     I  replied  I  had  been  busy  in  London  and  the 
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country  during  a  part  of  his  career.  I  told  him  all 
I  remembered,  which  was  very  little,  from  mj 
coming  to  town,  down  to  Windham's  death,  or  about 
five  years,  during  which  I  was  continually  in  some 
sort  of  connection  with  the  public  papers.  All  I 
could  remember  comprised  only  one  or  two  of 
Windham's  eccentricities,  but  I  related  what  Dr. 
Parr  had  told  me  about  him  at  Hatton.  I  said  I 
did  not  think  people  much  regarded  him,  that  he  was 
then  utterly  gone  by  before  the  public.  The  last 
time  I  saw  Marsh  I  ashed  how  he  got  on  with 
Windham's  life.  He  replied  that  Mrs.  Windham  had 
placed  the  matter  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  about 
some  papers  which  he  had  expected  to  obtain.  I 
never  heard  anything  more  about  Windham  or  his 
life  by  Marsh.  It  may  have  appeared,  and  I  have 
overlooked  it,  as  I  quitted  town  for  several  years 
just  afterwards. 

Now  in  the  same  year  as  the  "  Review  "  appeared, 
or  in  1811, 1  was  invited  to  write  for  a  publication 
quite  new  and  certainly  superior  to  any  other  of  the 
kind  in  that  day.  It  reached,  I  believe,  as  far  as  two 
completed  volumes.  I  could  not  write  for  it,  as  I 
was  obliged  to  reside  for  a  time  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Windham  had  died  the  year  before.  I  extract 
verbatim — "  Mr.  Windham,  that  preux  chevalier  of 
corruption — Mr.  Windham,  the  all  virtuous  and  ill- 
principled,  maintaining  that  profligacy  was  necessary 
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to  the  constitntion,  and  in  denouncing  every  thing 
that,  to  nee  his  own  words,  looked  like  a  step  to- 
wards reform."  In  fact,  Windham  was  a  greater 
anti-reformer  than  Canning  ever  was.  The  latter 
Said  he  admitted  the  existing  evil  of  corruption  as 
too  conmion,  but  he  opposed  any  change  because  by 
not  knowing  where  to  stop,  the  whole  machine 
might  be  destroyed  Windham  justified  all  that  cor- 
ruption as  it  stood,  for  men  of  money  and  property 
should  have  the  power  they  possessed  in  parliamen- 
tary returns.  As  he  did  such  public  good  in  his  life- 
time, Nelsonian,  or  Pittonian,  Foxonian,  or  with 
the  ability  of  aU  three  united,  according  to  the 
reviewer,  it  is  not  easy  to  account  how  he  has  become 
so  much  like  a  milestone,  forgotten  out  of  sight 
The  defender  of  the  grossest  public  corruption  may 
be  a  kind  and  amiable  man  in  private  life,  but  he 
cannot  be  remembered  by  ftiture  generations  as  a 
public  man,  still  less  is  it  proper  he  should  be 
exalted  beyond  measure  for  qualities  which  he  did 
not  possess,  as  an  example  beyond  the  average  men 
of  his  station,  in  virtue  and  patriotism. 

A  different  man  in  talent,  M.  Demaria,  visited 
England  some  four  or  five  years  after  the  decease  of 
Windham,  of  whom  I  was  more  able  to  form  a  con- 
clusive judgment  in  my  own  person.  Those  who  have 
seen  much  of  the  world  with  a  little  time  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  character,  cannot  but  draw  con- 
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clusiona  sometimeg  pretty  close  to  the  truth  without 
possessing  the  depth  of  Theophrastus  or  Brajdre. 
In  general,  men  are  judged  too  much  in  the  gross. 
To  he  idolized  or  slandered  is  the  fate  of  many  who 
deserve  neither  to  be  admired  as  examples  nor  cen- 
sured as  blameable,  to  have  their  faults  skipped 
over,  or  virtues  made  of  their  weaknesses. 

It  was  at  that  time  a  matter  of  great  consequence 
that  men  of  talent  should  arise  to  stem  the  current 
of  false  reasonings,  backed  by  pains  and  penalties, 
which  had  too  long  been  used  to  drown  all  that  was 
valuable  in  freedom,  and  gainful  in  commerce. 
Addington  was  too  long  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and 
things  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  show  that  whether 
the  monarch  were  sane  or  insane,  the  crown  had 
ruled  according  to  the  comparative  ability  of  the 
men  in  place,  in  unison  with  the  consistency,  or 
rather  inconsistency,  of  their  principles,  and  their 
political  and  commercial  knowledge^  That  tliere 
were  men  of  all  parties  of  very  superior  talents  to 
those  composing  the  administration,  there  is  ne 
doubt,  for  they  were  speedily  turned  out  of  their 
posts.  The  king  continued  to  exhibit  his  own 
arbitrary  feeling,  which  had  been  liitely  directed  to 
hamper  Pitt,  through  his  personal  enmity  to  those 
with  whom  that  minister  proposed  to  strengt)iea 
his  administration.  To  the  minister's  anxieties, 
from  the  royal  obstino^^y,  and  the  successes  of  tibe 
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French,  on  the  oontment,  he  fell  the  victim.  It  10 
probable  Pitt  had  seen  the  fallacions  character  of 
his  former  measures,  and  would  have  retrieved  them 
bj  a  different  course  of  action,  but  the  king  opposed 
and  sacrificed  him,  as  he  did  Lord  North.  Pitt 
should  have  acted  like  his  great  father,  and  thrown 
himself  on  his  country.  He  was  a  second  sacrifice 
to  a  demented  monarch.  This  was  a  singular  time 
in  England^s  history. 

To  return ;  though  all  was  new  is  town,  where  I 
had  arrived  some  years  before,  it  was  not  equal  to 
my  expectations.  I  had  delermined  to  learn  all  I 
could  before  I  sat  down  to  serious  labour ;  and  I  had 
gone  once  or  twice  to  hear  the  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  found  that  I  had  formed  too  lofty  an  idea 
of  the  very  mediocre  country  gentlemen  that  com- 
posed the  larger  part  of  what  some  chose  to  call  the 
British  "  Senate."  I  seldom  went  there  afterwards. 
TSieTe  was  a  change  soon  to  occur.  Fox  was  drooping ; 
Sheridan,  Canning,  and  Tieiney  had  now  and  then 
flashed  forth  on  my  youthful  ear  as  brilliant  oratoreu 
Brougham*8  best  period  was  somewhat  later,  and 
had  for  an  object  of  invective  a  minister,  who 
blundered  through  his  earlier  years  with  a  capacity 
that  adapted  him  better  for  the  part  he  was  to  play 
in  the  tragedy  or  comedy  of  his  subsequent  life,  or 
a  mixture  of  both,  than  any  other  man.    None  had 
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fewer  scruples  about  anything.  He  possessed  what 
Burke  denominated  the  (are  perennius  in  perfection  ; 
and  setting  out  in  life,  signed  himself  a  reformer  I — 
he  was  all  for  the  freedom  of  the  subject,  a  stain 
which  he  laboured  for  the  best  part  of  twenty  years 
afterwards  to  wipe  out,  by  penal  statute  against  those 
who  professed  his  former  doctrines.  We  look 
through  his  whole  career  for  one  green  oasis  upon 
which  the  eye  may  repose  with  pleasure — ^we  look 
in  yain ;  all  is  desert  I  He  was  a  personification  of 
handsome  industrious  ignorance,  for  except  office 
routine,  and  a  readiness  in  official  matters,  from 
long  habit,  he  seemed  not  to  have  risen  beyond  the 
veriest  common-place;  yet  a  concatenation  of  cir- 
cumstances at  that  time,  and  the  management  of 
the  borough  interest,  and  treasury  as  usual,  sus- 
tained Castlereagh  in  power.  When  he  fell,  the 
old  system  of  things  fell  with  him.  From  that 
moment  the  changes,  and  the  progress  made  in 
England's  political  system,  and  all  her  great  im- 
provements must  be  dated.  But  I  must  cease 
allusions  to  the  politics  of  past  or  present  days.  It 
suffices  that  it  was  a  part  of  my  professional  duty 
at  that  time  to  watch  and  learn  all  I  could  in 
relation  to  public  affairs.  Those  affairs  are  now 
matters  of  history,  to  be  distorted  according  to  the 
political  bias  of  modem  historians,  if  there  be  any 
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except  Hallam,  that  deserve  the  name,  hj  uniting 
impartiality  and  trath,  not  merely  purity  and 
eleganoe  of  style  with  distorted  character. 

Paley  had  died  the  year  before  I  arrived  in  town. 
He  wanted  a  basis  of  honest  principle.  He  would 
not  have  died  a  martyr  in  any  cause,  indeed  he  ac- 
knowledged that  he  could  not  afford  to  keep  a 
oonscience.  We  can  excuse  him  who  is  born  without 
one,  and  says  nothing  about  it,  and  him  whose 
conscience  ^^  is  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron,*'  and  is 
insensible  from  callosity,  but  we  cannot  so  easily  let 
him  go  clear,  who  is  sensible  of  that  which  he  esteems 
valuable  in  others,  but  which  he  cannot  afford  to 
keep  against  his  own  interest  This  was  worthy  the 
author  of  the  "Moral  and  Political  Philosophy." 
Those  elements,  in  spite  of  their  ability  in  compo- 
sition, should  have  been  "  Elements  of  Philosophy 
without  Morals,  and  Politics  without  Principle^" 
His  "  Evidences  of  the  Existence  and  Attributes  of 
the  Deity  firom  Nature,"  were  not  wanted,  being 
superfluous.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans  had 
left  us  such  conclusive  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
God,  from  the  light  of  nature,  that  it  could  not  be 
strengthened.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  and  labour  to 
set  about  proving  that  which  all  men  with  just  organs 
of  vision  can  see.  Those  whp  deny  the  being  of 
God  should  be  treated  as  out  of  the  line  of  reason 
with  monomaniacs — spirit-seers,  and  table-turners. 
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There  have  been  few  sincere  atheists,  if  any,  in  the 
world,  bat  a  great  many  ignorantlj  so.  I  think  it 
was  Lord  Chesterfield  who  said  the  attempt  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  supreme  being,  where  the  evidence 
is  so  clear  from  nature,  was  idle,  and  what  every 
man  of  sense  would  deem  wholly  superfluous.  Pal^ 
could  not  say  a  word  new  on  the  subject — at  least  not 
a  word  more  to  the  purpose  than  Aristotle,  Socrates, 
Cicero,  Seneca,  and  other  ancients  had  already  said. 
If  it  be  replied  that  there  have  been  numerous  im- 
portant discoveries  in  natural  history  since  their  day, 
I  reply  that  the  stars  of  heaven  were  considered  at  a 
period  beyond  existing  annals,  and  the  Stagyrite  was 
not  the  first  who  made  the  productions  of  the  earth 
his  study;  and  that  we  had  sufficient  evidence  in 
profane  writers  already.  A  celebrated  Italian  says 
of  Aristotle,  ^^  Senza  Aristotele  noi  mancavamo  di 
molti  articoli  di  fede:"  "Without  Aristotle  we 
should  have  wanted  many  articles  of  faith.  ^'  Men 
who  deny  the  being  of  Qod,  are  in  this  .dilemma, 
that  they  are  either  the  most  ignorant  and  stupid  of 
mankind,  and  therefore  to  be  the  more  pitied,  or 
they  are  the  least  gifted  with  the  power  of  drawing 
just  inferences  from  sensual  perception ;  which  is  in 
fact  to  say  they  are  not  quite  stark-mad. 

Schiller,  the  warm-hearted,  high-minded  Schiller, 
died  the  same  year  as  Paley  I  remember.  His  play 
of  The  Robbers  was  abused  in  England,  and  it  was 
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m  En^isk  oolj  that  I  read  it,  when  young,  for  at 
that  time  I  did  not  know  anything  of  Gkrman.  He 
wrote  that  piay  in  hia  youth,  and  he  was  accused  of 
rendering  too  attractire  the  hero  of  the  scene,  and  of 
softening  too  much  the  yioe  of  soch  a  character  hf 
forming  him  on  the  model  of  an  in<firidual  who  had 
been  an  actor  in  troublous  anarchical  times,  by 
which  maaas  there  is  something  venial  attached  to 
hiB  criminality.  The  Gkarmans,  it  is  true,  are  never 
nice  about  their  sulgecta — they  look  for  effect.  I 
confess  thou^  imaginative,  I  did  not  feel  identified 
wi&  thd  hfiro  aa  I  had  felt,  in  reading  Bobtnson 
Crosoe.  I  had  no  desire  to  become  the  leader  of  a 
horde  of  banditti,  and  yet  the  play  iraa  charged  with 
producing  that  effect  on  adult  persons  in  Gtermany, 
just  as  the  Beggar's  Opera  was  said  to  have  made 
vagrants  here.  Bampfyld  Moore  Carew,  howeveir, 
left  no  intimation  that  he  fell  in  love  with  Bohe- 
TrimT|i>niy  from  having  witnessed  that  fitrce  of  Gkiy's. 
In  (Germany,  heavy  ad  the  people  are,  the  effect 
seems  to  have  been  injurious,  and  we  have  the 
authority  of  Madame  de  Stael,  that  Goethe's  Wer- 
ther  caused  more  suicides  in  that  countiy  than  the 
most  loveable  woman  could  have  ever  done,  even 
with  the  beauty  of  a  Helen. 

Afterwards  when  the  cares  and  business  of  adult 
life  begaai^  the  reading  of  early  existence  did  not 
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wholly  vanisK  The  mill-horse  round  continued  ta 
the  present  hour,  varied,  often  heavy,  too  often  toil- 
some ;  calculated  indeed  to  teach  much  of  human 
life,  marked  hy  a  love  of  independence,  very  regard- 
less of  what  the  world  would  call  self-interest, 
earnest,  and  indefatigable  in  pursuit  of  those  points 
deemed  right,  and  very  little  moved  by  multitudi- 
nous opinion.  Without  the  art  of  stooping  to  rise, 
but  trusting  to  good  intention,  and  to  fortune,  for 
the  future,  holding  fast  my  opinions  I  still  read  to 
test  them.  I  had  considered  them,  and  hoped 
my  constancy  would  be  appreciated.  It  never  had 
been,  and  never  will  be  now  that  more  than  half-a- 
dozen  years  over  half-a- century  have  passed  away, 
isince  I  set  down  my  youthful  foot  in  Piccadilly,  and 
began  to  play  my  part,  to  be  fooled  with  hope,  ever 
trusting  on,  and  as  glorious  old  John  Dryden  writes 
thinking 

" To-morrow  will  repay  I — 

To-morrow  falser  than  the  former  day 

lies  more;  and  while  it  says  we  shall  be  blest 

With  some  new  joys,  cuts  off  what  we  possesst. 

Strange  cozenage  I  none  would  live  past  years  again, 

Yet  all  hope  pleasure  in  what  yet  remain ; 

And  irom  the  days  of  life  think  to  receive 

What  the  first  sprightly  running  could  not  give  I** 

X  had  formed  certain  fixed  principles  of  action  as  to 
my  conduct  in  life.      My  excesses  of  any  kind  were 
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lare.  I  had  excellent  health,  great  activity,  abandant 
spirits,  and  perhaps  more  of  content  than  falls  to 
the  lot  of  many  at  *that  period.  I  was  not  unsocial, 
but  rather  the  reverse,  and  very  apt,  if  upon  some 
rare  occasion  a  piece  of  extravagance  was  began, 
which  I  had  not  at  first  opposed,  that  is  if  I  were  once 
drawn  into  it,  to  posh  things  to  an  extreme.  I 
remember  on  being  told  I  could  not  swim  across 
the  Thames  where  Vauxhall  Bridge  now  stands, 
being  challenged  to  do  it,  because  I  had  doubted  the 
performance  of  a  man  who  boasted  of  being  able  to 
do  everything,  I  felt  provoked,  stripped  and  dashed 
in,  but  he  would  not  proceed  many  yards  and  turned 
back  again.  I  could  have  done  it  with  ease,  but 
he  had  evidently  never  swum  before  twenty  yards 
out  of  his  deptL 

I  was  astonished  to  find  how  few  young  men  at 
that  time  who  had  belonged  to  the  metropolis  knew 
'  how  to  swim.  Times  are  altered  now,  so  they  tell 
me,  and  there  was  great  need  of  it  Boys  on  the 
sea  shore  and  estuaries  of  rivers  generally  swim  well. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  a  man  should  not 
be  as  much  at  his  ease  in  the  water  as  on  land.  The 
blacks  and  people  of  colour  abroad,  men,  women,  and 
children,  swim  off  to  vessels  at  anchor,  as  in  the 
aouth  seas,  and  if  not  suffered  to  go  on  board  gambol 
round  like  fish,  and  back  to  the  land  again,  as  it 
were  in  pastime,  yet  in  reasoning  England  not  one 
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man  in  twenty  but  wonld  be  drowned  if  thrown  into 
the  water. 

I  went  to  see  the  commencement  of  the  repairs  of 
the  chapel  of  Henry  VIL  begun,  now  getting  into  as 
bad  a  state  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  oentary,  as  it 
was  from  the  time  of  Henry  to  that  day.  Our  public 
works,  I  mean  those  in  which  the  public  pucse  is 
concerned,  are  all  disgracefully  mani^ged.  They 
furnish  a  humiliating  contrast  to  the  magnificent 
bridges,  and  the  noble  railway  undertakings  of  in- 
dividuals, under  private  companies.  Theold'chapel 
was  not  in  a  worse  state  than  the  present  will  be  in 
less  than  another  twenty  years.  They  told  me,  I 
remember,  that  there  was  only  one  anan  would  under- 
take the  task,  and  that  it  cost  as  mudi  (£30,000)  as 
the  whole  chapel  cost  in  the  reign  of  Henry.  We 
inust  make  an  allowance  for  ihe  difference  in  the 
value  of  money.  I  still  continued  my  diurnal  task 
on  the  Pilot  evening  paper.  I  remember  about  tiiat 
time  eighteen  persons'  were  trampled  to  death  «t 
Sadler^s  Wells  in  consequence  of  an  alarm  of  fire. 

I  read  Madame  de  StaePs  ^  Corinna  of  Italy^* 
when  just  out,  and  with  great  delist,  little  sus- 
pecting I  should  ever  be  introduced  to  the  autibor. 
The  work  made  its  appearance  in  a  translation, 
showing  incontestably  the  great  power  of  the  writer. 
She  was  even  then  at  the  head  of  the  authors  of  her 
own  sex,  but  was  fiir  from  having  attained  the  emi- 
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oeQceslie  afterwards  airived  at  ia  her  work  on  the 
Inflaence  of  Literature  in  its  connection  with  Social 
Institationfly  and  in  her  Germany.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Madame  de  Stael  knew  better  how  to  de- 
tail character,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  workings  of 
the  human  heart  than  any  one  of  her  sex  before  or 
since.  She  read  the  world  well,  and  when  she  in- 
ferred, as  her  works  show,  that  she  despaired  of 
virtue  among  her  kind,  no  doubt  drawn  accurately 
from  what  she  observed  of  it,  she  was  not  fSur  wrong. 
She  painted  from  a  large  predominant  class,  and  her 
pictures  were  correct  Society  is  truly  what  Voltaire 
said  of  English  porter,  froth  and  dregs,  the  middle 
axeellent  but  only  in  comparison.  There  is  good  in 
all  three  classes,  but  it  is  in  the  middle  class  alone  that 
the  pearls  are  most  in  number— most  worth  picking 
fiv>m  the  chaff.  There  is  no  feeling  so  painful  to 
humanity  in  glancing  over  the  great  family  of  man- 
kind, as  the  consideration  that  while  the  tide  of  time 
rolls  on  its  mighty  waves,  it  bears  above  its  waters  so 
few  in  proportion  that  are  warm,  unselfish,  and 
kindly  in  their  emotions*  There  are  yet  some 
whose  aarde^t  desires  for  human  happiness  are  pain- 
fully cooled  when  they  imbibe  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  society,  and  then  the  reflections  become  humilia- 
ting, though  a  few  nobly  hope  on  i^rtheir  belief  to  the 
last     But  ezfeough  of  the  present  reference  to  the  pen 
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of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  the  world 
ever  saw. 

Hogg  published  his  Mountain  Bard  aboat  this 
time.  Never  having  been  in  Scotland  I  knew 
nothing  of  him  personally,  till  twenty  years  after- 
wards. Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith  died  about  that  time* 
I  have  before  spoken  of  her  sonnets  and  novels. 
The  class  of  works,  in  which  she  excelled,  according 
to  the  modern  acceptation  of  them,  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  books  varying  like  the  fashions  in  dress,  to 
be  a  mere  amusement  or  luxury  for  those  who  can 
peruse  them,  and  then  the  old  to  go  out  and  a  new 
style  come  in.  It  would  puzzle  a  Sybil  to  indicate 
where  they  disappear,  unless  they  are  worked  up 
again  into  paper,  and  then  if  the  dealers  in  the 
brains  of  authors  could  manage  to  transfer  the 
printed  words  in  a  new  form  to  fresh  paper,  the 
trade  might  supply  the  generality  of  readers  with 
all  that  they  required  for  their  amusement — ^it  would 
only  resemble  a  shuffling  of  cards,  and  both  would 
be  pretty  much  upon  a  level  in  merit.  But  of  this  the 
"  trade"  can  have  no  hope,  since  even  Mr.  Babbage 
has  failed  as  yet  to  complete  his  machinery  for  a 
purpose  somewhat  similar. 

Frequent  communications  from  the  United  States 
to  my  family  still  took  place ;  the  sequel  will  explain 
one  of  them.  The  dreadful  scenes  enacted  in  St 
Domingo  were  echoed  from  thence  to  Europe,  and 
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our  vain  and  ill-planned  attempt  to  take  advantage 
of  it,  at  a  cost  of  many  thousands  of  lives  from 
pestilence,  is  a  piece  of  blundering  upon  historical 
record.  It  is  not  possible  for  a  pen,  even  if  dipped 
in  blood,  to  depict  the  suffering  in  that  fine  colony, 
on  the  revolt  of  the  slaves.  A  letter  from  America, 
several  years  after  the  foregoing  event,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  a  lady  of  that  Island,  all  whose 
firiends  were  sufferers,  reached  my  family  about  this 
time.  The  statement  is  not  the  less  interesting 
from  its  lateness ;  most  have  now  forgot,  indeed  few 
here  ever  much  noticed  that  dreadful  tragedy,  even 
at  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  It  appeared  that  the 
lady  communicant  had  some  hope  that  good  might 
be  effected  in  England  for  the  sufferer,  whither 
it  was  contemplated  to  send  her.  Fortunately,  the 
kindness  she  received  in  the  United  States  did  for 
her  all  that  coidd  be  done  here. 

Mrs. was  bom  in  Belfast,  where  her  father 

was  an  eminent  distiller.  She  lost  her  mother  when 
young,  but  received  as  good  an  education  as  respec- 
table Irish  girls  do  in  general,  or  rather  better,  for 
she  was  taught  domestic  economy  and  industrious 
habits.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  she  returned  per- 
manently to  the  home  of  her  father,  and  remained 
there  until  she  was  full  seventeen,  when  her  sister 
married  a  gentleman  named  L— — who  possessed  a 
plantation  in  St  Christopher's,- and  she  agreed  to 
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accompany  the  wedded  pair.  She  had  two  brothera, 
who,  with  two  nnclos,  had  for  some  time  thoaght  of 
settling  in  America,  and  took  that  opportunity  of 
carrying  their  intention  into  ^ect  The  fathw  of 
the  young  people  had  married  a  second  time,  and 
that  was  a  strong  reason  fur  their  leaving  horns,  as 
their  step-mother  was  an  imperious  woman.  The 
daughter  obtained  her  father's  consent,  but  not 
without  remonstrances ;  yet,  on  her  -assuring  him 
she  would  not  leave  him,  but  return  again,  he  gave 
his  consent  at  last,  with  many  blessings,  and  she  de- 
parted. The  war  with  England  had  been  long  over, 
perfect  peace  reigned  in  the  west,  and  she  left  h^ 
home  full  of  joy,  in  the  hope  of  soon  returning 
to  her  paternal  dwelling.  The  brothers  and  uncle^ 
reached  Maryland,  and  there  they  separated.  Her 
married  sister  and  husband  sailed  to  St  Ghnstopher*& 
One  uncle,  and  her  younger  brother,  went  to  Portu- 
gal, in  consequence  of  an  unexpected  opening  for 
commerce  there.  The  second  uncle  went  away  to 
purchase  an  estate  in  the  northern  part  of  New 
England,  while  her  elder  brother  took  a  house  in 
Maryland,  and  made  his  sister  housekeeper.  Her 
brother  had  several  acquaintances  in  Philadelphia, 
whom  they  sometimes  visited,  and  thus  for  a  time 
things  went  on  pleasantly. 

There  was  in  Maryland  at  that  time  a  young  man 
who  bore  the  title  of  M.D.,  of  a  very  excellent 
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di^ositioii  and  character,  and  of  French  extraction. 
An  attachment  took  place.  The  pair  were  devoted 
to  one  another,  and  married  with  the  fullest  sanction 
of  the  brother.  The  doctor  possessed  land  in  St 
Domingo,  near  Cape  Francois,  and  persuaded  his 
brother-in-law  to  remove  there  with  him.  The 
brother  for  some  reason  did  not  like  the  Cape,  and 
went  to  the  island  of  St.  Vincent  All  was  hap- 
ptneas.  Her  father  had  written,  and  sent  her  his 
blessing;  and  she  thought  herself  the  happiest 
woman  on  eartii.  Her  husband  succeeded  as  well 
in  his  profession  at  Cape  Francis  as  he  could 
deaire.  Sevend  children,  all  girls,  were  afterwards 
bom ;  and  h^  sister  in  St  Christopher's  not  having 

any  children,  one  of  Mrs.  M 's  was  sent  to  her. 

Her  mother  had  never  after  beheld  her  child.  It 
was  scaroely  gone,  before  the  troubles  in  St 
Domingo  commenced.  A  fiiend,  who  was  early 
driven  from  her  home,  took  reftige  at  the  home  of 
Dr.  M .  She  unfortunately  brought  the  small- 
pox with  her,  which  neither  Mrs.  M.  nor  the  two 
girls  ev^  had.  Both  children  took  it  and  died. 
It  was  some  time  before  she  herself  recovered.  She 
soon  had  to  bless  Qod  her  poor  girls  w^*e  taken 
fiom  the  evil  to  come,  by  the  disease,  which  had 
only  d^M)ed  her  own  former  handsome  countenance. 
She  not  long  afterwards  lay  in  of  a  son,  to  the 
great  joy  of  her  husband  and  herself.    The  child 
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was  just  three  weeks  old.  One  eyeoing  she  handed 
it  to  the  nurse,  to  convey  to  her  apartment  She 
never  saw  it  more ;  no  doubt  it  was  despatched  in 
the  general  massacre  which  followed.  That  same 
night,  or  rather  at  midnight,  the  slaves  of  Cape 
Francois,  rushed  into  the  houses,  and  massacred  the 
inmates.  Her  husband  was  killed  while  attempting 
to  shield  his  wife,  and  the  sword  was  uplifted  over 
herself,  when  she  saw  the  intended  assassin  was  her 
own  hair-dresser  I  ^^  Can  it  be  you^^  she  exclaimed, 
not  knowing  what  she  said ;  "  are  you  going  to  be 
my  destroyer ;  did  I  ever  do  you  an  unkindness  ?" 
The  man  was  struck  with  remorse.  He  at  once 
showed  a  desire  to  save  her.  He  lifted  her  over  the 
body  of  her  murdered  husband ;  she  fainted  in  his 
arms.  She  remembered  no  more  until  she  found 
herself  on  shipboard  at  sea,  stretched  on  the  cap- 
tain's mattress,  and  surrounded  by  strangers,  who, 
like  herself,  had  escaped  the  daggers  of  the  insur- 
gents. How  she  got  on  board  the  vessel  she  never 
knew.  It  was  supposed  that  the  man  who  had  struck 
down  her  husband,  had  thus  conveyed  her  to  a  place 
of  safety;  and  what  was  singular,  though  only  in  her 
night-dress,  her  watch,  bracelets,  and  rings  were 
found  upon  her.  However  that  happened,  she  was 
landed  at  Alexandria,  in  the  United  States,  quite 
insane.  In  this  state  she  continued  for  five  months, 
now  in  tears,   then  laughing  in  a  state  of  frenzy. 
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ISme  restored  her,  after  it  was  thought  she  would 
prove  a  confirmed  maniac.  The  retam  of  her  senses 
was  followed  by  despondency,  and  at  one  time  she 
contemplated  suicide.  She  was  preserved  by  the 
care  and  benevolence  of  a  lady  of  the  town  before 
mentioned,  a  Mrs.    Thompson.     The  unfortunate 

Mrs.  M recollected  that  her  uncle,  before  stated 

to  be  left  behind,  had  gone  to  purchase  land  at 
a  place  in  the  north  of  the  United  States,  and  as 
her  &mily  must  have  supposed  she  had  perished  in 
the  massacre  at  Cape  Frangois,  without  being 
certain,  she  set  off  to  him,  having  disposed  of 
her  last  trinkets  for  the  purpose.  She  could  find  no 
trace  of  the  relative  she  sought,  and  now  felt  her* 
self  forlorn  and  destitute  indeed.  Despair  came 
upon  her.  She  received  some  small  gratuities  from 
an  American  Hibernian  Society;  neither  English 
nor  French  residents  being  at  all  moved  at  her 
unhappy  position,  though  she  had  hoped  by  their 
means  to  return  to  Ireland,  where  she  was  heiress 
to  some  property  left  by  her  grandmother,  indepen- 
dently of  her  father.  But  what  means  had  she  of 
reaching  her  native  home  ?  She  endeavoured  to 
support  herself  by  her  needle,  butfoimd  an  impedi- 
ment in  the  state  of  her  health.  Fortunately  she 
met  with  a  lady  who  took  pity  upon  her  sufferings, 
and  paid  her  that  debt  of  kindness  which  consoled, 
and  as  far  as  possible,  healed  the  broken-hearted. 
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She  was    ultimately,  I  believe,  restcn^   to   her 
friends. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  credit  the  extent  of  suffering  of 
the  expedition  we  sent  to  St  Domingo.  It  was  one 
of  the  usual  blundering  incompetenoes  of  that  time, 
including  a  frightful  waste  of  human  life.  My 
youth  was  spent  where  all  that  related  to  the  West 
Indies  was  continually  poured  into  my  ears,  by  my 
schoolfellows,  and  others  in  the  packet  service.  Half 
the  boys  in  the  town  had  had  a  voyage  out  and  home 
— boys  of  a  certain  class.  Some  it  cured  of  the  sea, 
and  others  it  captivated.  We  used  to  hear  enough 
about  death  from  the  yellow  fever,  and  how  the 
lobster-backs  (sddiers)  came  home,  a  whole  regi- 
ment all  Serjeants  and  corporals,  after  a  year's 
service.  The  position  of  a  barrack,  or  the  station  ok 
a  sentinel  in  the  West  Indies,  as  affected  healtii, 
was  never  Uiooght  about  in  those  days.  It  was  said 
we  lost  twenty  thousand  men  in  that  foolish  and 
greedy  attempt  upon  St.  Domingo.  The  French 
coulid  not  keep  it  subse<|uently— we  should  have 
known  it  was  impossible  we  could  keep  it  The 
climate  was  not  to  be  defeated.  Six  hundred  men 
were  sent  from  Jamaica  to  Port  an  Prince ;  they 
were  oraouned  into  two  frigates,  and  though  not 
ten  days  on  the  passage,  they  lost  two  hundred  of 
iheix  number.  I  think  Governor  McCarthy,  of  Sierra 
Leone  afterwards,  was  in  that  expedition.     I  mean 
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the  McCarthy  who  was  killed  while  governor  of  tihat 
part  of  Afirica.  M%jor  Kavanagh,  an  old  friend  of 
mine,  told  me  the  sight  had  been  so  fearful  there  he 
could  not  bear  it.  "But  you  got  through  it?' 
"  Yes,  I  was  drunk ;  that  is  I  always  kept  myself  in 
a  certain  state  of  excitement  with  wine  or  spirit, 
and  I  escaped  the  fever.  I  was  not  so  bad,  but  I 
could  do  my  duty."  "  Don't  leave  off,  Kavanagh ; 
if  you  do  the  fever  will  be  sure  of  you,  the  weak- 
ness from  the  reaction  on  the  way  to  sobriety  will 
give  you  the  fever  and  no  escape,"  said  the  medical 
men.  "  I  kept  to  it,"  said  the  major,  "  one  fever 
kept  away  another.  The  suffering  I  saw  would  have 
driven  me  to  melancholy  or  madness  had  I  kept 
sober.     I  have  an  iron  constitution." 

Poor  Kavanagh  I  twenty  years  afterwards  he  be- 
came melancboly,  and  died  by  his  own  hand  at 
Bordeaux  ;  I  never  knew  a  better-hearted  man.  We 
met  in  Paris  by  accident,  after  many  years  had 
elapsed,  and  dined  together  almost  every  tlay,  talk- 
ing of  men  we  had  known  between  1807  and  1813^ 
among  others  my  esteemed  wnd  excellent  friend^ 
the  £i8t  mind  in  the  ixrwn,  the  late  Mr.  Collier, 
M.P,  for  Plymouth,  whose  son  has  succeeded  his 
father  as  representative  for  that  piaoe. 


CHAPTER  Vn 
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Desultorinesfl — ^marvelloas  gift  of  memory — fresh  reminiscences 
of  earlier  times  and  characters — Yisit  to  Berks— Lady  Crayen 
—law  of  libel— College  of  Physicians  libelled— Duke  of  York 
and  Mrs.  Clark — ^who  she  really  was— Burke's  metaphors. 


I  APOLOGIZED,  prospectively,  for  a  desoltoriness  in 
dealiDg  with  memory  which  will  not  always  recall 
its  reminiscences  in  the  exact  array  of  dates.  The 
records  written  on  the  brain  are  not  set  in  the 
same  regular  order  in  which  Coutts  &  Co.  keep  their 
books.  Founds,  shillings,  pence,  and  fiEtrthings, 
comprise  sunmiaries  much  more  concise,  any  amount 
of  which  may  be  drawn  out  at  pleasure.  It  is  not  so 
with  the  records  of  the  cranium,  and  therefore  an  irre- 
gularity in  the  accounts  is  a  necessary  consequence. 
How  near  is  their  number  to  an  infinity,  and  how  mar- 
Tellous  is  it  that  the  finite  can  register  so  largely  as 
it  is  found  to  do  I  Whether  memory  on  the  whole 
affords  us  most  pain  or  pleasure,  it  is  difficult  to 
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decide.  If  we  left  all  our  friends  behind  ns,  when 
called  ont  of  the  world,  dissolution  would  be  much 
more  painful.  The  contrary  is  the  case;  all  is 
rightly  arranged.  In  age  we  haye  survived  most  of 
the  friends  of  our  youth,,  and  in  age  we  little 
value  what  in  youth  and  manhood  we  highly 
esteemed.  Such  appears  to  the  reflecting  mind  a  wise 
preparation  of  the  Grodof  nature,  to  detach  us  from 
what  would  else  make  the  prospect  of  our  own 
departure  from  existence  a  scene  of  fearful  appre- 
hension as  long  as  we  survived. 

When  Fox  died,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  House 
of  Ciommons  suddenly  became  changed.  From 
the  very  little  I  saw  of  Fox  and  his  manner,  I 
then  thought,  and  think  still,  that  he  owed  all 
that  did  an  injury  to  himself  to  his  being  wrongly 
brought  up.  Nature  did  every  thing  for  him, 
discipline  nothing.  ^^  Man  is  blood-raw,"  said  an 
accurate  observer  of  mankind,  ^^imtil  cooked  by 
education  and  discipline."  It  is  known  that  his 
&ther  indulged  him  to  an  extent  scarcely  cre- 
dible. In  society  he  did  not  show  the  spoiled 
child,  it  is  true,  though  he  often  did  in  his  private 
conduct.  He  was  a  man  by  nature  of  so  kindly 
a  temper  and  disposition,  that  it  over-ruled  the 
effect  of  his  indulgences.  Dr.  Parr  told  me  that 
nature  had  done  her  part,  and  made  him  so  far  the 
best  man  that  ever  lived.    There  was  nothing  of 
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the  hautdor  of  Pitt  about  him— -a  hauteur  that  im- 
pressed strangers  like  myself  withau  unfavourable 
impression  of  the  man ;  how  such  memories  come 
back  upon  us  and  interrupt  our  narrations  I  Th^re 
is  no  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  impression  made 
bj  a  stranger^s  first  appearance  goes  no  little  way 
towards  the  future  good  or  ill-opinion  we  may  en- 
tertain regarding  him,  and  when  that  is  unfavourable 
there  is  no  little  lee-way  to  be  made  up  in  recovering 
the  lost  ground.  Fox  had  a  considerable  store  of 
reading  of  all  kinds;  Pitt  was  a  decent  classical 
scholar,  and  no  more.  Fox  knew  life  thoroughly ; 
Pitt  knew  little  of  life  or  books.  He  oxtered  upon 
office  and  was  occupied  with  its  cares  too  early. 
What  can  we  know  of  men  and  things  at  two  or  three 
and  twenty  ?  Pitt  proceeded  upon  Walpole's  notion 
that  all  men  had  their  price.  Fox  did  not  judge  so 
harshly  of  human  nature.  The  speeches  of  Pitt 
were  masterpieces  of  eloqu^ice.  He  had  a  pains- 
taking orator  and  great  man  for  a  teacher  in  his 
fiftther.  Pitt  was  destitute  of  depth|  graceful  in 
delivery,  but  deficient  in  knowledge,  except  of  a 
superficial  kind,  if  the  official  limit  were  passed. 
Expediency  was  the  basis  upon  which  he  erected  his 
political  fabric,  and  it  fell  to  pieces  firom  the  princi- 
ple of  decay  belonging  to  the  nature  of  all  argu- 
ments, whidi  refecting  justice  rest  upon  interest  or 
policy.    How  things  changed?    PiU  and  Fox  were 
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raooeeded  by  Sidmoath  and  Castlereagb  t  Fox's 
iDanner  and  nttenuioe  were  against  him  on  oom- 
xnencing  his  speeches.  Pitt  was  allgraee  of  manner 
sad  perfect  in  elocution.  He  did  not  grow  upon  the 
hearer  as  he  proceeded,  hnt  with  an  oratory  of  the 
highest  order,  proceeded  eqaitaUy  to  the  end  of  his 
address,  with  Belial-like  smoothness,  and  the  very 
pearfiadion  of  artificial  oratory.  Fox  bc|gnn  with 
noanner  and  matter  against  him,  but  he  rapidly  im- 
proFod  as  he  got  into  the  heat  of  his  argument, 
now  better  and  better,  until  he  warmed  himself  into 
a  high  degree  of  eloquence,  worthy  of  Burke's  re- 
mark, who  said  he  had  known  him  early  in  life,  and 
that  he  had  risen  by  slow  degrees  to  be  the  first  de- 
bater the  wcHrld  oyer  saw.  No  one  suspected  with  his 
tiiick  figure,  mild  manner,  and  general  loving-kind- 
neas,  that  he  possessed  so  much  power — power  with 
suavity,  temper  with  courage,  and  the  art  of  making 
the  man  beloved,  where  his  political  tenets  were 
hated.  Oould  he  but  have  lived  to  see  tiie  triumph 
of  the  principles  he  advocated  as  the  world  has  seen 
them  since  I  I  often  think  now — it  would  have 
rewarded  him  £ur  beyond  any  regret  the  dislike  of 
his  free  principles  could  have  caosed,  in  a  royal 
mind  remarkable  principally  for  its  obstinacy  aod 
love  of  pr^t)gative. 

Pitt  died,  as  before  stated,  just  adB:er  I  arrived  in 
town;  of  his  speaking  I<san  have  no  personal  recol- 
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Lady  Craven's  "  Lines  to  a  Sknll  '*  were  in  the 
Qentleman's  Magazine,  if  J  recollect  rightly,  and  in 
otli&t   publications,    perased  in  my  yonik     Her 
works  were  Dnmaroos  and  fashionable  at  one  time. 
This  lady  had  seven  children  by  her  first  husband, 
one  of  the  Berkley  famOy.    She  was  between  fifty 
and  sixty  years  of  age  when  I  met  her  ;  our  conver- 
sation was  confined  to  passing  topics.    The  Mar- 
grave of  Anspach  married  her  after  Lord  Craven's 
decease,  sold  his  Qerman  principality,  and  resided 
in  England  as  a  private  gentleman. .   The  Margra- 
vine had  a  house  at  Hammersmith,  in  which  she 
kept  a  private  theatre.    I  believe  it  was  inhabited 
subsequently  by  the  unfortunate  Queen  Caroline  of 
Brunswick,  and  is  now  pulled  down.     The  Margra- 
vine said  she  was  bom  the  same  year  that  the  Earl 
of   March  won  his    wager  at  Newmarket.      She 
alluded  to  his  driving  a  carriage  twenty  miles  within 
the  hour.   Lord  March  became  duke  of  Queensbnry, 
and  died  in  1810,  at  a  very  advanced  age.     I  re- 
member him  fifty  years  and  mc»re  ago,  sitting  out 
in  the  balcony  of  his  house  in  Piccadilly  in  fine 
weather.    He  was  bom  in  1724,  and  was  twenty- 
six  when  he  ran  the  carriage.     This  would  make 
the  Margravine  about  fifty-six,  when  I  saw  h^,  and 
seventy-eight  at  her  decease.  Her  memoirs  and  ikoA 
of  the  Margravine  of  Bareuth,  the  fii;vourite  sister  of 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  are  edifying  pioteres 
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of  the  petty  Qerman  courts  and  their  masmera 
oertainlj  not  mnch  mended  sinde^  there  k  reiy 
strong  reason  for  belienng. 

I  rem^nber  about  this  time  I  felt  mnch  interested 
about  the  law  of  libel.  It  will  now  hardly  be  cre- 
dited that  I  knew  of  a  case  in  which  a  man  was 
imprisoned  three  months  and  fined  fifty  pounds,  for 
a  libel  upon  what?  The  College  of  Physicians  I 
Not  upon  an  individual^but  upon  a  Collie,  which 
of  course  must  have  sustained  some  serious  injury  I 
— had  its  feelings  hurt  according  to  the  judges ! 
Here  we  hare  a  body  of  men  that  profess  a  ^^  cpn- 
jectural  art,"  for  physic  cannot  rank  like  surgery, 
and  exhibit  its  doings  and  undoings,  indicting  a 
man  for  a  libel  upon  a  mere  name  t  It  is  impossible 
to  injure  a  senseless  thing,  despite  the  dicta  of 
the  Tresilians  of  the  hour.  Human  fears  will  al- 
ways sustain  the  physician.  He  neither  is  nor  can 
be  injured  by  anything  said  of  a  body  of  professors 
like  liimsel^  if  they  are  not  indiyidnalized.  la- 
dividually  we  have  had  examples  enough  of  persons 
subjected  to  the  ^'  chartered  libertine,^  who  might 
have  some  ground  for  proceeding— i-but  a  whole 
college  I  It  would  imply  a  consciousness  that  War- 
wick Lane  or  &afalgar  Square  was  not  campo$ 
menti$j  if  such  an  application  to  the  law  courts  now 
prevailed  ?  According  to  the  "  perfection  of  human 
reason"  which  ruled  at  that  time,  the  tripesellers' 
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and  catsmeat  companies,  might  complain  they  too 
were  libelled  in  their  unsavoury  or  stercoracions  pro- 
fessions. At  that  period  it  was  proclaimed  a  libel  to 
write  anything  of  which  any  body  chose  to  com- 
plain, and  ^^  the  greater  the  trath  the  greater  the 
libeL'^  Bat  this  was  a  college,  a  building  so  called, 
with  a  plurality  of  subscribers  for  its  support,  the 
inmates  of  which  killed  or  cured  people  as  it  hap- 
pened, in  a  merely  conjectural  art  Our  judges, 
moved  under  the  afflatus  of  what  they  called  ^^  the 
perfection  of  human  reason,"  declared  it  was  a  libel 
to  cast  a  censure  upon  the  homicidal  edifice 
where — 


-All  stratagems  we  trj 


To  crowd  with  new  inhabitants  the  sky; 

Tis  we  who  wait  the  destinies*  command. 

To  purge  the  trpubled  air,  and  bleed  the  land;*' 

To  quote  an  inmate,  Garth,  who  had  lashed  the 
college  a  century  before.  We  find  progress  .here, 
and  how  great  and  important  to  freedom  the  inter- 
vening changes  in  the  law  of  libel  now  so  happily 
effected.  One  of  my  earliest  literary  efforts  was 
upon  this  topic* 

The  case  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Mrs.  Clark, 
which  committed  the  Duke  beyond  redemption,  was 
brought  before  Parliament  when  I  was  in  Town.  The 

*  Beoollectioiu.   VoL  1,  p.  168.    2nd  Edition. 
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ministers,  who  had  made  ap  their  minds  to  shelter 
the  main  delinquent  in  the  way  they  carried  com- 
mon measures,  through  their  parliatnentarj  power, 
(it  need  not  now  be  repeated  how  that  was  obtained,) 
were  saved  from  the  ultimate  resource  by  the  Duke's 
resignation  of  his  post     With  the  ministry,  and 
the  miuisterial  papers,  the  Duke  was  immaculate. 
As  usual,  the  woman  got  the  worst  of  it,  because 
she  was  the  weaker  vessel,  and  was  backed  on  the 
whig  political  side  upon  that  ground.      It  is  im- 
possible,   in    these  days   to  credit    the   unblush- 
ing falsehoods,  and   tergiversations    of   the  party 
press,  one  writer  vituperating  the  other.     It  is  re- 
markable how  such  slavery  breeds  vice.     Now  the 
press  is  free,  no  paper  on  any  side  would  venture 
on  the  gratuitous  falsehoods  of  that  day  put  into 
circulation  by  one  party  or  the  other.    The  fact  was, 
moving  in  the  shackles  of  different  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, and  taxed  to  the  border  of  ruiu,  the  press 
must  necessarily  become  the  slave  of  some  faction 
for  its  own  support     Had  it  been  free  it  would  not 
have  ventured  to  have  become  self-convicted  as  it 
was  continually,  by  its  negatives  or  affirmatives,  as 
the  wind  blew.     From  the  time  of  Percival's  access 
to  office,  to  the  death  of  Lord  Londonderry,  it  worked 
with  a  miU-stone  roimd  its  neck,  and  was  utterly 
r^ardless  of  anything  beyond  the  motive  of  ihe 
moment     Take  up  any  periodical  work,  the  ^^Quar- 
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terly  Review,"  for  example,  or  the  "  Edinburgh,** 
and  mark  the  mode  of  treating  the  character  of  the 
same  individual  at  one  time,  and  at  another, 
amounting  to  a  complete  proscription  of  all  honest 
principle.  I  only  mention  these  reviews  because 
accident  exhibited  some  remarkable  instances  of  the 
gross  and  dishonest  abuse  of  persons  at  one  time, 
not  on  the  ground  of  literary  merit  or  demerit,  but 
out  of  party  feeling,  which  at  a  future  time  they  flatly 
contradicted.  It  was  the  same  with  all  sides. 
There  was  a  general  Southeyad  in  this  respect,  bat 
on  a  ground  somewhat  different  from  the  laureate's 
tergiversations— -they  were  prompted  in  many  cases 
by  chaoges  of  a  character  which  softened  the  party 
acerbity  of  the  time,  but  did  not  amount,  as  with 
Southey,  to  an  utter  unchanging  revulsion,  a  pro- 
tracted vindictive  vituperation  of  all  previously 
acknowledged  sentiments  and  opinions — in  short, 
a  bold  apostasy.  On  the  contrary,  a  better  feeling, 
and  a  milder  and  more  amiable  display  of  sentiment 
with  whig,  tory,  and  radical,  show  now  fliat  the 
freedom  of  the  press  mollifies  party  asperities. 

To  return  to  the  affair  of  Mrs.  Clark — ^all  the 
ministerial  men  and  papers  attacked  the  woman  as 
extravagant  and  of  low  character.  As  to  the  first 
charge,  it  refuted  itself.  She  had  not  money  to  be 
extravagant  upon.  The  Duke  paid  nobody;  play 
was  his  devotion,  and  gamblers  are  a  proverb  for 
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tibe  want  of  peiica  He  was  even  obliged  to  use  his 
mster's  carriage,  lest  his  own  shoald  be  seized.  He 
played  deeply  and  recklessly.  He  was  in  debt  for 
his  house-keeping ;  and  at  his  death  caused  ruin 
among  tradesmen.  As  to  Mrs.  Clark,  the  insinu* 
ation  by  Wilberforce,  that  she  was  a  low  vulgar 
woman,  was  untrue.  The  Duke  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  who  kept  her.  Her  conduct  when  examined 
before  the  House  proved  the  statement  to  be  false, 
though  it  went  at  the  time  uncontradicted.  Nor 
dklthe  advocates  of  the  Duke  pay  the  good  taste  of 
his  Boyal  Highness  any  compliment  when  they  made 
that acharge  against  her.  How  accident  revealed  years 
afterwards,  the  facts  of  her  history,  I  need  not  state. 
I  never  saw  her  but  in  the  presence  of  others,  and  my 
object  was  solely  curiosity*  The  facts  relating  to 
her  are  authentic,  and  as  no  one  can  now  be  injured 
by  stating  what  I  have  known  about  her^  the  Duke 
sludl  be  vindicated  firom  bad  taste,  and  the  lady 
from  being  as  vulgar  and  low-bom  a  creature  as 
are  all  t^ose  on  whom  the  Bull  family  desire  to 
pour  their  utmost  obloquy. 

I  happened  to  be  for  a  short  time  in  London 
during  the  affidr.  I  knew  some  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, who  were  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mxmM  at  the  moment  the  ministerial  side  declared 
the  Duke  innoc^t  of  leaving  her  responsible.  Mrs. 
dafk  was  charged  with  disposing  of  commissions 
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to  eke  out  her  housekeeping,  and  the  whole  affair  was 
made  known  through  the  Duke's  conduct  towards 
this  discarded  mistress,  whom  he  left  in  a  house  to 
answer  for  their  mutual  debts.  When  the  Duke 
quitted  he  was  bound  to  bear  her  harmles8,but  he  was 
involved  in  heavy  responsibilities  in  consequence  of 
his  infatuation  for  play,  and  he  had  uniformly  been 
extravagant  as  well  as  regardless  of  all  pecuniary 
obligation.  He  was  destitute  of  capacity,  but  good 
natured  and  affable.  He  settled  an  annuity' upon 
Mrs.  Clark,  when  he  got  tired  of  her,  and  left  her, 
not  paying  either  household  debts  or  her  annuity. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  the  Duke  brought  the  whole 
exposure  upon  himself.  Wilberforce,  in  those  days 
called  "St.  Wilberforce,"  however  estimable  he 
was  as  a  religious  character,  had  no  political  con- 
science, as  his  coquetry  in  regard  to  Pitt  proved, 
since  the  latter  could  have  abolished  the  slave  trade 
at  a  word  if  he  had  pleased ;  yet  Wilberforce  sup- 
ported every  ministerial  measure.  Wilberforce  said 
Mrs.  Clark  "  had  ruined  by  her  prodigalities  those 
she  had  fascinated  by  her  charms,  until  she  had 
passed  the  morning  of  her  life,  when  she  fell  in  with 
the  Duke  of  York."  This  was  not  a  compliment  to 
the  Duke,  in  all  events.  It  was  only  not  true,  how- 
ever Wilberforce  hoped  to  shield  the  duke  at  the 
expense  of  his  taste.  At  that  time  the  ministerial 
papers  said  Mrs.  Clark  was  a  plaisterer's  wife ;  so 
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they  said  Napoleon  L  was  the  son  of  a  cobbler, 
because  the  accident  of  birth  made  with  them  the 
distinction  between  virtue  and  vice.  Left  in  a  house, 
with  debts  for  mutual  housekeeping  unpaid,  where 
they  had  lived  together,  and  her  own  annuity  not 
paid,  Mrs.  Clark  had  to  shift  for  herself,  and  fence 
with  the  creditors  for  household  necessaries.  All 
applications  to  the  Duke  failed.  She  was  left  in 
distress.  She  resorted  to  threats  of  publishing  their 
correspondence,  when  other  appeals  dropped.  The 
Duke  paid  no  active  attention  to  the  threat  He 
coold  not,  for-  his  debts  of  play  had  kept  him 
penniless,  and  he  was  so  accustomed  to  the  position 
he  was  in,  from  that  he  did  not  feel  the  shame 
from  it 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  always  loved  his 
brother,  and  was  keenly  alive  to  the  position  he  was  in 
and  the  effect  of  the  exposure  of  his  character,  sent 
for  Lord  Moira,  and  requested  him  to  prevent  the 
publication  of  the  correspondence  which  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  a  means  of  raising  money.  His  lordship  did 
not  much  like  to  soil  his  fingers  in  the  affair,  but 
the  wish  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  to  him  a  com- 
mand. Lord  Moira  was  at  Donington,  and  wrote  to 
a  friend  from  whom  I  had  his  letter,  and  the  copy  I 
subjoin  made  from  it  by  myself. 
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"  Donington,  Dec.  3, 1809. 

"  Mt  Dear  Sir,— 

"  I  am  obliged  by  the  arrangement  you  have 
made  for  the  convenience  of  Mc'Mahon,  as  well  as 
for  the  mode  of  absorbing  the  bonds  in  the  hands  of 

H .  They  seem  due  to  T — :-on  the  28th,  and  will 

be  duly  provided  for. 

"  The  trial  having  been  adjourned,  I  of  course  re- 
mained here.  The  solicitor  intimates  that  it  is  to 
come  on  before  Friday,  which  would  bring  me  to 

town  on  Thursday.      Sir  R  P certainly  forgot 

when  he  made  his  affidavit  that  he  .made  the  first 
advance. 

"  But  he  equally  forgot  that  I  positively  objected 

» 
to  bargaining  with  Mrs.  C ,  restricting  myself 

to   the  ground  of*  pronouncing  that  ^  the  Duke  of 

York  shall  make  good  arrears  of  anmiily^  and  pay  the 

debt  left  upon  hevy  on  her  quitting  Gloucester  Place, 

with  the  concomitant  expense  of  her  solicitor's  bUl, 

if  she  gave  up  the  letters  to  his  Boyal  Highness.' 

"  I  have,  the  honour  to  be, 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  Tour  very  obedient  servant, 

"MOIRA."^ 

Thus,  as  I  have  4stated,  the  lady  had  been  in  no 
very  pleasant  situation.    The  Duke  had  left  her  to 
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lier  &t8 — it  mattered  not  what  that  fate  might  be — 
jet  he  was  called  a  good-natured  man,  and  in  bear- 
ing and  manner  was  really  so.  A  woman  who  is 
immoral  may  be  unjustly  treated.  The  Duke  put  an  ' 
^d  to  the  affair  by  resigning  his  post  of  commander- 
in-chief;  and  it  was  a  wise  step.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons was  then  at  the  command  of  the  minister ;  the 
division  was  ^^  to  order/'  for  in  all  cases  the  treasury 
benches  decided.  The  gravity  of  history  is  a  farce 
when  it  affects  to  consider  the  divisions  at  that  time 
as  proofs  of  any  thing  but  the  will  of  the  crown^ 
alias  the  Minister  of  the  House. 

The  lady,  while  pronounced  one  of  the  canaille  by 
the  ministerial  papers,  was  found  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  ^^  full  of  grace  in  her  bear- 
ing/' and  accomplished.  Not  free  from  feeling  at 
the  mode  in  which  certain  persons  treated  her,  and 
replying  to  them  in  their  own  coin ;  this  and  perfect 
self-possession  gave  the  contradiction  at  once  to  her 
mean  origin  and  education.  Not  one  paper  stated 
the  truth  about  her.  I  accidentally  had  twenty 
or  thirty  of  her  letters  before  me  at  one  time.  I  read 
them,  and  they  ftdly  proved  she  was  a  woman  who 
had  b^n  well  educated.  Time  has  removed  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  that  period,  neither  reflect- 
ing hononr  on  any  of  the  actors  in  the  scene,  nor 
any  advantage,  except  that  the  affair  pushed  up  the 
fortunes  of  John  Wilson  Croker,  whose  acting  in 
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the  comedy  was  not  that  of  the  worst  perfonner. 
Again  let  it  not  be  supposed  I  knew  the  lady ;  I 
never  coveted  the  honour  or  disgrace,  whichever  it 
•might  be. 

Mrs.  Clark  was  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Frederick, 
and  grand-daughter  of  Theodore,  King  of  Corsica, 
whose  melancholy  fate  as  well  as  tiiat  of  his  son 
need  not  be  repeated  here.  She  had  a  son,  and,  I 
believe,  two  daughters.  Twice  or  thrice  I  well  re- 
collect seeing  her,  and  one  of  her  daughters.  What 
business  Mr.  Clark  carried  on  when  he  married,  I 
never  heard,  but  that  he  had  very  scanty  means 
of  support  was  clear,  for  he  accepted  at  one  time  a 
situation  in  the  excise  at  Dartmouth.  As  the 
daughter  of  Colonel  Frederick,  Mrs.  Clark  had  been 
noticed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Lady  Jersey,  and 
several  persons  of  distinction  before  the  Duke  of 
York  knew  her,  and  she  had  received  money  from 
them  in  consideration  of  her  misfortunes ;  perhaps 
his  knowledge  of  her  arose  that  way.  One  lady  who 
died  left  her  a  hundred  guineas  in  her  will,  in  addi- 
tion to  former  gifts.  Of  her  many  letters  shown  to 
me,  one  ran  as  follows,  written  to  the  husband  of  a 
*  lady  who  had  befriended  her.  It  shows  she  was  not 
the  poor  plaisterer*s  wife  in  education,  and  I  publish 
it  to  exhibit  the  falsehood  of  the  party  statements 
about  her  at  the  time. 
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"So  innifflierable  are  the  obligations  my 
family  owe  to  yon,  that  I  really  was  reluctant  to 
send  the  inclosed  to  yoa,  though  you  politely  desired 
it,  as  it  has  an  appearance  of  trespassing  too  much, 
where  so  much  has  been  received,  but  I  trust  you 
will  believe  me  when  I  assure  you  that  I  never  had 
it  in  idea  to  ask  you  to  procnre  a  single  subscriber, 
as  your  former  exertions  are  strongly  impressed  on 
my  memory.      Should  you   have  an    opportunity 

when  yon  see  Mr.  S ,  of  mentioning  Mr.  Clark 

to  him,  and  the  abilities  he  possesses,  you  would 
highly  oblige  me,  as,  though  Mr.   S  may  not 

have  it  in  his  power  to  procure  any  thing  for  him  in 
his  office,  yet  he  might  hear  of  some  situation  under 
Government  that  might  do,  and  a  place  of  a  himdred 
and  fifty  pounds  a  year  would  make  Mr.  Clark  most 
happy,  could  he  but  live  with  his  family,  for  he  is  now, 
though  perfectly  in  health  and  most  active,  yet  decli- 
ning in  life.  His  character  for  integrity  is  such  as  is 
seldom  to  be  met  with.  How  troublesome  I  am  to  you, 
more  particularly  as  your  occupations  are  so  great 

May  I  entreat  you  to  write  to  Lord  E as  soon  as 

convenient  to  you,  on  the  subject  of  the  dedication. 
"  Believe  me  to  be,  with  respect  and  esteem, 

"  Your  most  obliged  humble  servant, 
"E.  Clakk.'' 

Saturday  Morning,  136,  New  Bond  Street 
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A  prospectus  was  issued  by  Hookham,  New  Bond 
Street,  in  1798,  «  for  the  benefit  of  Colonel 
Frederick's  daughter  and  children,"  "  lanthe,** 
dedicated  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  Miss  Clark, 
the  grand-daughter  of  Colonel  Frederick,  Son  of 
Theodore,  King  of  Corsica.  It  then  alluded  more 
directly  to  her  grand-father.  There  was  no  evidence 
that  I  could  ever  learn  of  any  immOTBlity  on  Mrs. 
Clark's  part,  until  the  Duke  of  York  met  with  her ; 
perhaps  he  heard  her  spoken  of  at  Caiiton  House* 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  therefore,  <iepreciated  her  unde- 
servedly.* Whenev^  we  find  a  falsification  of  fiEu;ts, 
such  as  took  place  in  this  profligate  affiur,  it  is  a 
duty  to  make  known  the  truth.  I  was  at  Plymouth 
at  the  time  the  afi&ir  begui,  but  accidentally  in  Town 
time  enough  to  witness  a  good  portion  of  it  I  did 
not  know  much  of  what  I  have  now  stated,  until 
after  the  affair  was  over. 

The  interest  of  history  makes  it  a  duty  to  set  things 
right  that  are  accidentally  or  purposely  distorted 
before  the  world,  no  matter  for  the  when  or  where, 
or  how  high  or  low  the  parties  concerned — truth  is 
everything.  How  is  the  Chronologist  or  EQstonan 
to  record  public  events,  if  they  are  fids^y  coloiuod, 
wilfully  distorted,  or  partially  concealed?    What 

•  One  dangbtei'  of  Hr.  Clark'B  married,  and  had  a  dan^ter  wlio 
now  (1862),  U  a  sister  of  Meroy  in  Bmssels  or  the  Vicinity,  into  which 
sisterhood  ehe  entered,  having  a  small  annnity  for  her  sai^Kifi. 
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some  public  characters  are,  let  the  life  of  Bnbb  Dod- 
dington  speak — ^he  had  not  diame  enough  to  be 
discreet  Time  in  its  lapse,  or  accident,  or  the 
wilfulness  of  party  feeling,  will  often  be  successM 
in  faLsely  colouring  or  concealing,  what  without 
Nspect  of  persons  should  be  known  to  society  in  the 
naked  truth. 

The  for^oipg  was  not  all  the  scandal  of  that 
moment  Abuses  were  made  known  respecting  the 
sale  of  offices  in  the  patronage  of  the  East  India 
CompaAy,  under  ministerial  influence,  but  Lord 
Oastlereagh  and  the  borough  system  of  returns 
cacrifid  it  triumphantly  in  the  way  required.  At 
that  tin^e  nobody  who  reasoned  regarded  the  vote  of 
the  House  as  any  other  than  the  sic  volo  sicjubeo  of 
the  minister ;  if  otherwise,  why  reform  it  ? 

I  returned  to  Plymouth  after  my  short  stay  in 
town,  and  ti^re  the  Jubilee  was  celebrated  with  as 
much  wine  and  gunpowder  as  the  most  devoted 
loyalty  could  ask  to  prove  the  genuine  character  of 
the  hilarity.  Far  more  important  to  mankind  at 
large  a  thousand  times^'important  to  the  present 
and  camiBg  ages — ^was  my  countyman  Davy's  dis- 
coTMy  this  year,  oi  the  decomposing  power  of  the 
electric  fluid  aa  modified  by  galvanism.  Old  theories 
vanished,  the  material  of  the  natural  world  was 
narrowed  to  a  few  indissoluble  bodies  which  become 
the  &rms  of  all  the  substances  we  see  by  different 
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proportional  combinations,  and  the  sages  of  the  past, 
with  all  their  wisdom,  from  Aristotle  to  that  honr, 
had  it  clearly  demonstrated  that  their  facts  were 
most  of  them  fictions,  and  some  of  their  fictions 
facts. 

There  happened  a  dispute  just  then  among  some 
friends,  relative  to  the  merit  of  Burke,  whose  talents 
no  one  denied,  but  the  misapplication  of  which 
was  so  obvious.  Like  many,  my  superiors  in  judg- 
ment and  station,  I  once  thought  Burke's  sophistry 
conclusive.  His  almost  rage,  in  behalf  of  the 
French  Court,  and  his  deprecation  of  all  but  the 
ancient  regime  and  its  abuses,  when  my  seniors 
cried  out  "marvellous I  marvellous  1"  I  could  but 
echo.  I  was  barely  in  the  maturity  of  manhood 
before  I  found  my  error.  I  soon  after  dared  to 
applaud  a  passage  in  reply  to  him,  as  eloquent  as 
he  ever  wrote,  which  his  party  therefore  banned, 
and  to  which  he  could  only  give  the  impo- 
tent reply  of  a  threat  of  prosecution,  when  he 
knew,  with  the  king's  bench  on  his  side,  it  would 
be  sent  out  of  court  even  in  those  times.  Burke  had 
what  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  his  oratory,  would  have 
called  a  "  hydrophobia "  against  all  who  dared  to 
assail  the  old-abusing,  oppressive,  vicious,  and  pro- 
fligate government  of  France.  The  crimes  com- 
mitted through  the  resistance  offered  to  the  peacefrd 
solution  of  the  question,  had  no  part  in  Burke's 
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vitaperation.  Vicious  or  virtaons^  he  made  no 
exception.  He  wasted  his  highest  eloquence,  and 
in  his  anti-popular  afflatus  abused  it  even  to  non- 
sense. So  blindly  fierce  was  his  attack  that  he 
forgot  he  was  blunting  his  own  powerful  weapons. 
I  say  nothing  of  the  cause  so  supported,  for  who 
ever  doubts  the  &ct8  may  read  the  history  and  court 
memoirs  of  France,  for  a  century  before  Burke 
wrote.  Let  them  truthfully  reply.  They  should  read 
too,  Lord  Chesterfield's  singular  prophecy.  What 
has  been  the  result  throughout  Europe,  o£  Burke's 
vaticination ;  and  what  is  the  merited  fate  of  the 
subject  of  his  eulogium,  the  old  French  system,  with 
its  monarchy  and  monkery  ? 

The  crimes  of  all  the  Bourbons,  all  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  people,  the  profligacy  of  the  court,  and 
the  outcries  of  the  nation  ground  into  the  dust, — 
these  all  went  for  nothing  before  the  "  chivalry  '* 
that  battened  upon  them.  They  might  take  human 
victims  until  all  the  altars  of  France  reeked  with 
their  gore— what  was  that  to  the  loss  of  ,the 
"  chiyalry  "  that  thrived  in  its  utmost  license,  and 
shone  in  such  perfection  among  the  courtiers  and 
"  chaste  "  beauties  of  the  courts  of  the  three  last 
monarchs  of  the  race  of  Bourbon  ! 

"  Not  one  glance  of  compassion — not  one  com- 
miserating reflection,  that- 1  can  find  throughout  his 
hqglkj  has  he  bestowed  on  those  who  lingered  out  the 
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most  wretched  of  lives — a  life  without  hope,  in  the 
most  miiserablexof  prisons.  It  is  painful  to  behold 
a  man  employing  his  talents  to  corrupt  himsel£ 
Nature  has  been  kinder  to  Mr.  Burke  than  he  is  to 
her.  He  is  not  a£fected  by  the  reality  of  distress 
touching  his  heart,  but  by  the  showy  resemblance  of 
it  striking  his  imagination.  He  pities  the  plumage^ 
but  forgets  the  dying  bird.  Accustomed  to  kiss  the 
aristocratical  hand  that  has  purloined  him  from 
himself,  he  degenerates  into  a  composition  of  art, 
and  the  genuine  soul  of  nature  forsakes  him.  His 
hero,  or  his  heroine,  most  be  a  tragedy  victim, 
expiring  in  show,  and  not  a  real  prisoner  of  misery, 
sliding  into  death  in  the  silence  of  a  dungeon." 

I  was  nearly  twenty-two  before  I  ccmsidered  that 
reply  to  Burke.  I  had  been  in  Doubting  Castle  before 
upon  the  point  How  has  all  this  changed  now. 
How  the  old  has  passed  away,  and  all  the  foregoing 
become  like  a  dream  in  the  night  One  hardly  knows 
indeed,  whether  it  were  a  ^^  dream  of  a  vision  in  the 
night,  or  a  reality,"  so  antagonistic  is  the  present 
in  all  respects  to  the  past  Both  cannot  be  right 
But  as  the  Gtermui  poet  says,  ^^  the  past  is  past, — 
make  a  good  schoolmaster  of  it"  No  matter:  X 
was  bitterly  censured  for  my  presumption  in  assail*- 
ing  the  tenets  of  so  clever  a  man.  Can  the  yonih 
or  age  of  a  writer  affect  the  truth  of  his  arguments  ? 

Burke's  book  surprised  my  youth  from  the  slaviidi 
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tone  ifMeh  pervaded  it,  when  too,  I  heard  one 
passage  ^travagaotlj  praised,  namely,  tkat  aboat 
Marie  Antoinette.  This  Austrian  lady  of  no  exem- 
plary brood  among  mling  families,  without  «cperi- 
ence,  a  mere  girl  of  fourteen,  was  handed  over  to 
ibe  poor,  good-natnred  king.  In  royal  marriages  the 
femsdes  may  often  be  denominated  ^^  victims  to  court 
poKcy"  in  Tiolation  of  the  dictates  of  nature, 
the  young  people  being  thus  coupled  without 
affection.  This  poor  child,  handsome,  imtutored  in 
the  ways  of  the  world,  and  given  to  pleasure  (it 
riM>uld  be  pastime),  was  thrown  in  that  state  and  age 
into  one  of  the  most  profligate  and  dissolute  courts 
in  Europe,  of  which,  in  a  year  or  two  she  be- 
came sole  mistress.  The  royal  brothers,  particularly 
Monsieur,  were  of  the  most  notorious  of  disso^ 
lute  men.  The  eltect  of  such  society  upon  one 
young,  self-willed,  and  of  unformed  character,  could 
not  be  doubted.  For  several  years  I  continually 
mingled  in  France  with  royalists,  republicans,  and 
Bonapartists.  Hie  time  to  which  I  allude  was  about 
a  score  of  yeuD  after  the  death  of  the  poor  queen,  and 
the  most  terrible  events  of  the  revolution,  and  there 
were  seme  esBdid  men  of  the  royalist  party,  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  attribute  ike  laiger  part  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  royal  &mily  to  Monsieur,  and  the 
influence  he  exercised  arer  the  queen,  which  induced 
h«r  to  prevail  on  the  king  to  break  his  public  pro- 
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mises  to  the  people  over  and  over  again.  Confidence 
once  destroyed  engendered  snspicion^  and  could  not 
be  restored  among  a  people  so  circumstanced.  I 
have  conversed  with  persons  of  all  parties.  I  knew 
some  who  had  been  before  the  horribly  iniquitous 
and  cruel  tribunal  of  the  revolution,  and  they 
agreed  in  the  main  points  that  Monsieur  was  the 
most  dissolute  man  of  a  court  that  for  a  century  had 
been  the  most  profligate  in  Europe,  and  that  his  in- 
fluence over  the  Queen  was  the  ruin  of  the  royal 
family.  As  to  any  improper  familiarity  between  the 
Qaeen  and  d'Artois,  notwithstanding  the  Queen's 
imprudent  conduct  on  many  occasions,  there  was  no 
proof  whatever.  On  the  other  hand  she  conducted 
herself  with  great  thoughtlessness  and  gave  a  loose 
to  her  fancies,  without  a  reflection  upon  the  actual 
state  of  public  feeling  and  the  distress  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  well  known  anecdotes  of  the  Queen's  previous 
disregard  of  the  hazardous  circumstances  in  which 
she  was  often  placed,  as  in  her  having  the  song,  "  O 
Bichard,  0  mon  Boi  I"  sung  at  a  banquet  to  the  sol- 
diery at  Versailles,  when  the  people  were  ready  to 
arm  against  the  court,  are  well  substantiated.  She 
was  privy  to  that  escape  from  Paris  subsequently  de- 
feated at  Varennes.  While  the  preservation  of  the 
secret  upon  which,  as  she  must  have  known,  the 
security  of  all  depended,  was  with  difficulty  kept ; 
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wliile  the  friends  of  the  king  were  on  thorns,  and 
every  moment's  delay  hazarded  all,  the  queen  would 
not  stir  until  a  quantity  of  nick-nackery,  gewgaws, 
and  other  articles  had  been  purchased  to  take  with 
her,  anticipating  probably  that  she  might  not  soon 
return  again  to  Paris  to  secure  similar  trifles. 
Trivial  as  the  incident  was,  it  showed  how  incapable 
of  reflection  on  her  position  she  was  at  such  a  mo- 
ment It  spoke  volumes  as  to  other  matters. 
Burke  was  half-demented  when  he  wrote  that 
rhapsody  about  the  Queen,  beginning,  "Never 
lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly  seemed  to  touch, 
a  more  delightful  vision.  I  saw  her  just  above  the 
horizon,  decorating  and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere 
she  just  began  to  move  in — glittering  like  the  morn- 
ing star,  full  of  life,  and  splendoul',  and  joy." 

What  a  false  figure,  rhetorically.  She  is  seen 
upon  the  earth,  hardly  seeming  to  touch  it,  a  de- 
lightful vision — she  is  not  therefore  the  reality. 
She  is  seen  "  above  the  horizon,  cheering  and  deco- 
rating the  sphere  she  moves  in  " — moving  in  a  sphere 
above  the  horizon — what  sphere  ? — the  moon  ? — and 
alighting  upon  an  orb  she  hardly  appeared  to  touch, 
"  while  in  the  sphere  ?"  all  the  time  "  glittering  like 
the  morning  star,  full  of  life  and  splendour  and 
joy."  In  consequence  of  the  treatment  the  queen 
received,  "  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone,*'  extinct,  and 
'^the  glory  of  Europe  is  extinguished  for  ever  1 1 " 
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Then  he  goes  on  lamenting  the  age  of  sophisters,  eco* 
nomists,  and  calculators,  that  has  succeeded,  and  given 
England  a  revenue  of  £70,000,000  I  The  reign  of  the 
Bourbon  being  extinguished,  he  at  once  became  la- 
crymose.  His  Jeremiad  for  the  fallen  court  was  quite 
touching— never  again  would  be  seen  the  BastileB, 
the  lettres  de  cctchet^  the  Jesuit  confesssors,  the  reli- 
gious persecutions  of  Huguenot  or  Yaudois,  no  more 
dragonades  or  other  examples  of  the  yirtues  of  the 
Bourbon  race,  never  more  the  slavery  of  the  peasants 
or  their  murder  on  the  estates  of  the  princes. 
Never  the  sword  drawn  upon  England  more,  without 
provocation  to  aid  her  rebellious  colonies.  ^^  Never 
— never  more  shall  we  behold  that  loyalty  to  rank 
and  sex,  that  proud  submission,  that  dignified  obe- 
dience, that  subordination  of  the  heart,  which  kept 
alive,  even  in  servitude  itself,  the  spirit  of  an  exalted 
freedom  r^  Was  there  ever  more  sorrow  caressed 
over  decayed  tyranny,  and  its  "  exalted  freedom  ?'' 
Who  that  had  read  the  crimes  of  the  last  three 
Bourbons,  but  must  have  laughed  outright  at  this 
bombast?  Even  Louis  XVI.  had  his  Bastile  pri- 
soners, and  had  just  before  made  war  upon  England, 
without  the  slightest  reason,  in  the  sole  hope  to  do 
her  a  mischief.  What  was  England's  people  com- 
pared to  the  Bourbon  sovereign  ?  Let  ten  thousand 
swords  fly  from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  the  lady 
^  in  the  sphere,"  and  outside  at  the  same  time. 
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Here  was  all  ^^  the  meloncholj  madness  of  poetry 
without  the  inspiration."  Here  was  rhetorical  sor- 
row— the  tearful  apologist  of  despotism  and  vice, 
pleading  for  a  system  that  need  not  be  described.* 
All  who  have  read  the  male  and  female  memoirs  and 
histories  of  France  well  know  the  debasing  profli* 
gacies  of  its  conrts. 

I  quoted  a  few  lines  in  reply,  characterised  as 
treasonable  at  that  time.  Who  can  believe  that 
fact  now  ?  We  must  take  our  best  lessons  from  the 
past  Let  us  look  at  the  state  of  England  now, 
casting  behind  all  such  idle  rhapsodies  as  those 
of  Burke  and  his  denunciations.  Did  the  sovereign, 
the  nobles,  or  the  people  here,  attain  such  a  degree 
of  wealth  and  power,  as  they  at  present  enjoy,  by 
acting  on  the  reverse  principles  to  those  Burke  ex- 
tolled, or  did  they  not  ?  By  carrying  out  wise  and 
populsEr  measures,  and,  in  place  of  bolstering  up 
despotism,  leaving  it  to  its  merited  doom.  That 
was  evidently  the  course  to  pursue,  and  we  pursue 
it  now — ^when  was  the  throne  so  firm,  so  deservedly 
honoured,  or  the  government  so  enlightened  ?" 
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Parliamentary  reform  agitated — Home  Tooke — Francis  Bur- 
dett — Meetings  at  Colonel  Bosville's — Welbeck  Street — 
Clifford,  Jones,  James,  Burdett,  Clire,  Walslej,  Thelwall, 
PauU— Letters  of  Burdett — Major  Cartwright — Anecdote  of 
Sir  C.  Wolseley — Moira  and  Sheridan — Disagreement  with 
old  friends — Lord  Moira^s  letter — ^Lord  Boringdon*8  motion — 
Threat  to  myself — Perceval's  attempt  to  rule  the  press — 
Threatened  charge  of  libel — Copy  of  the  passage — George 
Hanger,  Lord  Coleraine,  letters  of,  to  a  mutual  friend. 


The  result  of  the  later  elections  was  one  powerful 
means  of  increasing  the  cause  of  parliamentary  reform , 
when  such  proceedings  as  those  just  related  were 
continually  passing.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
necessity  of  such  a  step.  The  minister  could  always 
purchase  seats,  and  by  the  places  in  his  gift  in  addi- 
tion secure  a  majority.  If  his  measures  were  bad,  his 
place  was  still  secure.  The  silent  question  had  not 
been  lost  in  the  popular  mind.  The  prosecution  of 
the  advocates  of  reform  was  like  the  shedding  the 
blood  of  martyrs,  in  that  it  only  strengthened  the 
cause,  though  every  step  that  could  be  taken  was 
used  to  stifle  opinion,  and  very  harmless  meetings 
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were  called  "  seditious."  They  were  no  longer 
"Jacobinical  principles'*  that  were  persecuted,  they 
were  superseded  by  those  for  reform.  Pitt  had 
supported  the  latter  and  then  become  their  enemy — 
how  could  the  purchasable  seats  be  spared  ?* 

Thus  the  question  had  slumbered,  been  awakened, 
and  rendered  more  necessary,  than  in  Pitt's  time, 
because  his  successors  were  men  of  little  talent 
and  perfectly  unscrupulous. 

In  1801  the  celebrated  Home  Tooke  had  been  ex- 
pelled the  House  of  Commons  because  he  had  been 
educated  for  the  church — that  was  the  plea.  The 
antagonist  of  the  immortal  Junius  was  no  common 
man.  He  was  shrewd,  clever,  and  of  unsheiken  nerve 
as  was  proved  on  the  effort  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  hang,  draw,  and  quarter  him.  The  crown 
lawyers  were  baffled.  Meetings  held  for  reform  were 
made  seditious.  Again  after  Tooke's  acquittal  the 
question  did  not  slumber.  He  gave  dinners  to  staunch 
friends  of  the  measure,  mostly  men  of  influence  and 
wealth,  or  of  sterling  principle.  Colonel  Bosville,  of 
Welbeck  Street,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  followed 


*  Many  of  my  own  sentiment  trusted  me  because  I  was  under 
obtigations  to  none  of  them,  bat  they  to  me.  It  was  not  in  my  nature  to 
betray  confidence.  Many  men  in  office  Httle  knew  what  I  knew  of 
them  and  their  doings,  and  what  1  still  know,  though  nearly  all  my 
friends  have  passed  away—none  conld  charge  me  with  betraying 
them.  I  have  known  secrets  of  the  privy  Council,  not  long  after  it 
had  been  held,  that  the  newspapers  would  have  been  happy  to  obtain 
atanypriee. 
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the  example.  The  party  thus  mentioned,  or  some  of 
their  friends,  had  been  in  communication  with  Lord 
Moira  and  were  thus  indirectly  connected  with  Fox, 
Grey,  and  others,  the  supporters  of  the  same 
question  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  joined  the 
same  political  principle  in  my  editorships. 

In  Welbeck  Street  earlier,  even  before  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  Sir  F.  Burdett,  Home  Tooke,  Major  James, 
C.  Clifford,  Sir  C.  Wolesley,  Major  Cartwright,  Mr. 
Clive,  Colonel  Jones,  T.  Thelwall,  and  others,  had  met 
frequently.  Paull,  who  subsequently  fought  a  duel 
with  Burdett,  was  a  later  member,  who  ultimately, 
having  exhausted  his  fortune,  destroyed  himself. 
These  were  some  of  the  guests  who  met  there  and 
kept  up  the  spirit  of  the  question  for  years.  A 
note  of  Tooke's  in  my  possession,  relating  to  one 
of  these  early  dinners,  addressed  to  a  friend  of  his 
own — to  go  back  a  little — (his  dinners  were  given 
at  Wimbledon,  and  Burdett's  in  Piccadilly),  ran  as 
follows : — 

"  Wimbledon,  Jan.  25,  1805. 
"  My  Dear  Sir, 

"  If  the  weather  and  my  health  will  permit 
me,  I  mean  to  fast  with  our  good  friend  Bosville^ 
on  the  20th  of  February.  I  trust  I  shall  see  you 
there,  to  perform  the  same  religious  ceremony,  ^en 
I  will  give  you  a  draft  for  the  sum  mentioned  in 
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TOUT  note.  If  I  had  any  safe  mode  of  conveyance, 
yon  sboold  have  it  sooner;  but  I  am  nnable  to 
fttir,  and  the  cold  weather  keeps  all  my  friends  from 
me  whom  I  conld  employ  npon  snch  a  business. 
Yon  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  me,  and  I 
never  shall  forget  your  kindness,  and  the  obligations 
I  have  to  you. 

"  Believe  me, 
"Very  sincerely  your  friend  and  servant, 

"J.    HORKB  TOOKB. 


Tooke  died  in  1812.  Bie  following  two  letters  of 
Sir  F.  Burdett  .relate  to  Tooke's  works,  after  his 
decease,  and  will  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who 
are  attached  to  the  history  of  one  whose  name  in 
OUT  literature  cannot  die,  if  only  on  account  of  the 
**  Diversions  of  Purley,"  and  his  rejoinders  to 
Junius,  in  the  contest  with  whom  many  think  he 
did  not  come  off  very  ill.  It  would  appear  that 
Burdett  had  secured  possession  of  all  his  books 
which  contained  notes  or  remarks.  The  following 
notes,  now  first  made  public,  show  this,  though  the 
fiust  might  not  have  been  bruited  at  the  time.  I  never 
was  acquainted  with  Tooke,  as  with  most  of  the 
others,  at  that  time,  the  forlorn  hopes  of  Petrlia^ 
mentary  reform.     I  was  not  formed  tor  mingling  in 
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crowds,  for  harangaes,  and  those  means  of  stirring 
a  question  generally  adopted ;  but  I  was  connected 
with  a  mode,  perhaps,  if  less  ostensible,  much  more 
enduring.  I  never  was  a  lover  of  mobs,  but  fought 
hard  for  the  same  political  rights  for  all  house- 
holders who  were  responsible  to  taxation. 

"  Oxford,  June  3,  1813. 
«  Deab  Sir, 

^^  I  did  not  know  Tooke  had  left  any  manu- 
scripts; I  understood  the  trade  were  to  buy  the 
Dictionary ;  I  gave  orders  to  buy  for  me  all  books 
with  manuscript  notes,  except  the  Dictionary.  1 
wished  the  trade  to  have  that,  as  we  should  have  had 
.(i  a  new  edition.    About  the  poor  Frenchman,  wou'd  it 

1 1  •  be  improper  to  write  to  the  D.  of  S.  ?    I  enclose  hia 

t  case. 

];!  "  Yours  sincerely, 

"F.    BUBDBTT.'' 

"  Oxford,  August  16, 1813. 
"  Dear  Major, 

"My  silence  proceeds  from  my  not  know- 
ing what  to  say.  The  Dictionary  wUl  be  >a  mere 
matter  of  curiosity,  and,  as  it  will  not  come  to  me 
as  Mr.  Tooke  intended  (I  mean  in  the  manner),  1 
care  less  about  it :  so  do  as  you  think  best     Jerry 
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Joyce*  is  a  veiy  good  fellow^  bat  knows  as  much 
about  books  as  about  Heaveu.  I  am  literally  unable 
to  make  an  offer — I  wish  tlie  new  edition  had  come 
out  as  Sidmouth  proposed.  The  Patriots  are  very 
unreasonable,  if  they  find  fault  with  S.  P.  Throck- 
morton.    Remember  me  to  BosvUle. 

"Yours  sincerely, 

"F.    BUBDBTT. 

**  Major  James." 

The  cause  thus  advocated,  notwithstanding  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  different  ministers  to  parliamentary 
reform,  gradually  gained  ground.  Small  parties 
scattered  over  the  kingdom,  discussed  the  subject 
privately,  but  in  the  metropolis  not  one  was  more 
remarkable  than  that  to  which  I  have  before  alluded 
as  meeting  in  turn  at  Home  Tooke's,  at  Wimbledon, 
in  Welbeck  Street,  and  elsewhere.  It  consisted  of 
men  of  mark  who  acted  upon  conviction,  ^ho  will 
not  be  as  readily  forgotten  as  their  opponents. 

Colonel  Bosville,  the  son  of  Godfrey  Bosville,  of 
Thorpe  Hall,  and  Gunthwaite,  in  Yorkshire,  was  a 
remiffkable  man  on  many  accounts.  He  possessed 
a  large  fortune ;  was  of  a  family  that  claimed  to 


*  Jojee  died  in  1816^  he  was  proseoated  for  high  treason,  with 
Tooke,  Thehrall,  and  Hjudy.  He  had  been  domestio  tator  in  Lord 
Stenliope's  ftmilji  and  his  lordship  gaye  a  splendid  entertainment  to 
him  on  his  etoape  from  those  who  sought  his  life.  He  was  editor  of 
WW  oral  oseAil  woAi,  and  was  bred  a  dissenting  dergyman. 

TOL.  I*  M 
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reckon  from  the  conquest ;  had  estates  in  Yorkshire 
and  Northumberland ;  and  was  by  descent  connected 
with  the  Bosville  who  sat  upon  the  trial  of  Charles 
L  He  was  bom  in  1745.  In  earlj  life  he  was  a 
cadet  at  Woolwich;  became  an  ensign  in  the  Cold- 
stream Guards,  served  abroad  in  Germany,  in  the 
seven  years'  war,  and  in  the  unnatural  war  with 
America,  until  his  health  failed  He  was  then  per- 
mitted to  return  home.  Here  he  found  his  long 
active  service  of  no  recommendation  to  advancement 
in  the  army,  for  while  he  was  absent,  the  hangers-on 
of  the  court  at  home  alone  obtained  promotion. 
After  seventeen  years  of  service,  the  larger  part  of  the 
timeabroad,he  was  still  asubaltern  in  theguards.  He 
therefore  resigned,  and  made  a  tour  of  Europe.  He 
visited  Africa  and  the  West  Indies,  and  returning 
home,  devoted  himself  to  literary  study.  He  was 
in  France  in  1789,  when  the  revolution  broke  out, 
and  imbibed  there  a  hatred  of  all  arbitrary  power. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  club  called  the  Quatre- 
vingt-neuf,  in  commemoration  of  the  capture  of 
the  Bastile,  and  afterwards  a  member  of  the  cor- 
responding society  in  London,  and  also  of  that  for 
Constitutional  Reform.  His  acquaintance  with 
Home  Tooke  conmienced  on  the  acquittal  of  the 
latter  in  1795,  when  a  subscription  of  some  friends 
of  Tooke,  to  render  him  independent,  took  place ; 
and  some  hundreds  of  pounds  being  still  wanting  to 
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make  up  the  sum,  over  and  above  his  own  sabscrip- 
tion,  he  gave  a  check  for  the  whole  money  deficient 
He  supported  Burdett  and  Byng,  at  considerable 
coet,  against  Mainwaring,  in  Middlesex,  which 
cemented  a  friendship  that  closed  only  with  Bosville's 
death,  in  1813.  He  kept  an  open  table  for  his  friends. 
Of  Sir  Franqis  Bnrdett,  so  well  known  to  the 
public,  little  need  be  said.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
steady  reformers  of  his  day,  never  losing  sight  of 
the  great  question  until  it  was  carried.  His  deser- 
tion of  free  principles,  in  his  advanced  age,  and 
going  over  to  the  anti-reform  ranks,  surprised  the 
whole  counby.  Perhaps  his  faculties  in  some 
respect  failed  him  before  his  decease,  for  he  is  said 
to  have  had'  recourse  for  the  purpose  of  health  to 
the  nostrums  of  some  of  the  numerous  quacks,  that 
tot  ever  amuse  or  injure  those  who  seek  benefit  at 
iheir  hands.  Tet  it-  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  not 
fiotoitety  he  had  sought,  in  place  of  being  moved  by 
principle.  Of  this  I  think  tiiere  is  some  fear. 
When  Oolonel  Bosville  was  iUr,  Sir  Francis  (in  1813, 
December  5th),  wrote  to  a  friend  from  Orford,  "  I 
received  both  letters  this  morning.  I  happened  to 
open  the  bad  account  first,  and  sent  off  instantly 
for  a  post-chaise.  Before  it  arrived,  however,  I 
lead  your  second  letter,  and  can  hardly  describe  the 
joy  it  occasioned.  I  felt  like  a  man  who  had 
mddenly  recovered  an  invaluable  treasure,   after 
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having  lost  it,  without  entertaining  such  a  hope.** 
How  well  and  feelingly  expressed !    Again  Sir 
Francis  wrote— Jan.  1814. : — 

"  I  long  to  have  a  good  talk  with  jou  upon  the 
subject  of  poor  Bosville.  I  never  thought  anything 
about' him  could  have  been  problematical;  when  I 
come  to  town  we  must  have  a  dinner  together  on 
purpose."  Bosville  had  all  at  once  changed  his 
opinions  t 

On  December  31st,  1813,  Sir  Francis  wrote  to 
Major  James. 

"  I  never  read  anything  with  more  interest 
or  more  surprise  than  your  last  What  creatures 
we  are  I  The  reflection  almost  makes  me  wish  myself 
safely  dead,  before  I  have  time  to  do  myself  disgrace. 
"  If  there  was  anything  unchangeable  in  principle 
upon  earth,  I  thought  it  was  our  late  friend.  Alas, 
alas,  poor  human  nature ;  his  change  appears  to  me 
like  a  second  fall  of  man  I  What?  is  it  really  impos* 
sible  for  constancy  and  integrity  to  adorn  wretched 
man?  His  death  I  lament;  but  this  mortifies  me.  The 

remark  upon  Lord  M 's  bond  is  as  unaccountable 

to  me  as  the  disposition  of  the  legacies.  That  he 
was  an  excellent  man,  a  long  life  full  of  benevo- 
lence, sufficiently  testifies  ;  and  the  weaknesses  *  of 

'*  How  yerj  remarkable  is  this  passage  in  reference  to  Burdett 
himself  I 
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age  are  to  be  lamented,  not  blamed.  But  it  makes 
one  tremble  to  think  wheU  one  may  oneself  come  to. 
Well,  peace  and  respect  to  his  ashes !  I  have  a  high 
opinion  of  Qodfrey ;  and  a  strong  persuasion  that  I 
oontribnted  a  good  deal  towards  his  being  made 
Bosville's  heir ;  at  least  it  vill  not  surprise  me. 

'^  I  am  glad  Mackintosh  has  an  eye  on  Westminster. 
He  is  a  man  of  ability,  and  it  may  make  him  asefol. 
"  Adieu  bien  triste, 

"Yours,  Ac.,  Ac, 

"  P.  BURDETT." 

Under  date  May  24th,  1814,  or  five  months 
afterwards.  Sir  Francis,  in  reply  to  an  observation 
about  Mr.  Bosville,  said : — "  BosviUe  w:as  too  good 
a  man  not  to  be  regretted,  and  his  loss  soon  felt  As 
to  his  opinions,  if  they  changed,  his  motives  were 
honest,  and  no  man  is  answerable  for  a  real  change 
of  opinion.  It  is  the  interested  pretence  that  is 
disgusting  1" 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  same  charity  may  be 
honestly  extended  to  Sir  Francis,  and  that  his  real 
change  of  opinion,  the  resignation  of  his  old  belief 
and  abandonment  of  the  principles  of  reform  for 
which  alone  he  could  claim  public  notice,  had  a  con- 
scientious foundation.  I  wondered  then — I  am  now 
too  old  to  wonder  at  anything  men  say  or  do.  Some 
are  useful  from  vanily,  others  for  profit,  but  few  like 
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Sit  Francis  destroy  the  foundation  upon  which  alone 
their  public  estimation  was  erected,  thus  cancelling' 
the  credit  of  a  whole  life—"  damned  to  everlasting 
fame/'  for  so  openly  contradicting  in  their  dotage, 
all  by  which  they  had  claimed  notice  while  liying. 
What  were  the  motives  of  Sir  Francis?  One  of 
the  old  Welbeck  Street  party,  Sir  Charles  Wolseley 
several  years  after  the  reform  bill  passed,  wrote  to 
me  in  the  country,  on  Burdett's  election  for  West- 
minster in  the  Tory  interest  "  This  aflfair  of  Bur- 
dett  has,  enire  nous^  been  a  great  blow  to  us  here, 
and  the  Westminster  Jackasses  are  the  cause. 
What  folly  it  was  to  farce  Burdett  at  sudi  a  moment, 
on  the  eve  of  a  supposed  dissolution  I  when  the 
Tories  were  oa  the  spot,  with  their  wives  and 
daughters,  all  ready  for  mischief;  at  a  moment 
when  commerce  was  bad,  and  people  becoming 
bankrupt ;  all  greedy  after  customers,  and  very 
naturally  so.  It  has  shown  up  tilie  fearful  minorUy 
we  are  in.  Only  three  thousand  whigs,  radicals, 
and  reformers,  among  the  electors  of  Westnunster ! 
We  now  see  the  effect  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Harvey 
having  divided  as  it  were  the  English  from  the  Irish 
and  O'Connell;  and  still  they  call  thems^ves 
politicians,  forsooth.  Certainly  very  impolitic  onies  I 
Burdett  is  a  renegade,  but  no  dotard.  He  knew 
what  he  was  about,  with  Sir  G.  Murray's  oommittee 
in  full  force,  for  the  Jackasses  to  stir  the  pot  at 
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sach  a  time,  mstead  of  forming  themaelves  into  a 
committee,  to  secure  his  defeat  at  a  general  election  I'' 
Anothtf  of  the  party  at  the  dinners  of  Tooke, 
Bordett,  Bosville,  and  their  friends,  was  Major 
James,  a  native  of  Warwickshire,  an  officer  of  zeal 
and  ability.  He  was  perhaps  the  most  actively 
nsefol  of  the  party,  in  keeping  its  members  in 
action,  and  not  permitting  their  communications  to 
flag.  He  was  also  a  man  of  letters,  having  written 
on  the  French  Revolution,  in  a  tone  much  more 
moderate  and  impartial  than  Burke,  and  with  less 
of  partisanship  than  Mackintosh,  having  had  the 
advantage  over  both  of  mingling  several  times  among 
the  actors  in  that  terrific,  but  inevitable  tragedy. 
He  pursued  the  course  of  extenuation.  He  was  the 
more  immediate  communicant  with  Lord  Moira,  and 
the  party  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  whigs. 
He  visited,  corresponded,  and  kept  from  falling  out 
of  the  circle,  the  more  idle  and  dilatory  members  of 
a  9mall  body  of  individuals  who  combined  to  pre- 
serve alive  popular  freedom.  He  was  French 
secretary  to  Earl  Moira,  while  he  was  Master 
General  of  the  ordnance,  and  served  the  same  office 
under  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  He  was  author  of  the 
Military  Dictionary,  and  of  several  military  and 
political  tracts  of  great  practical  utility,  exhibiting 
acnteness,  and  a  strong  feeling  for  the  interests 
of  his  country. 
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Major  Cartwrighty  the  zealous  friend  of  Teform, 
was  often  one  of  the  party.  I  have  no  reUc  of  him 
bnt  the  following,  to  rectify  a  mistake  about  the 
Hampden  Club. 

«26th  May,  1812. 
"  Dear  Sm, 

"  The  Society  of  Friends  of  Parliamentary 
reform  has  no  connection  with  the  Hampden  Club. 

^^  Nevertheless  I  presume  many  will  be  members  of 
both ;  .  as  both  are  likely  to  promote  the  cause, 
namely,  the  society,  by  having  nothing  exclusive,  and 
being  the  natural  nucleus  of  a  national  union ;  and 
the  club  as  calculated  to  attract  into  it  the  hfiy 
oneSj  who  have  as  yet  only  a  superficial  notion  of 
some  reform  being  expedient,  and  who,  by  getting 
into  that  club,  with  such  men  as  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
Mr.  Fawkes,  your  humble  servant,  and  many  other 
sincere  friends  of  the  cause,  may  gradually  discover 
the  necessity  of  radical  reform. 

"Yours  truly, 

"  J.  Cabtwbight. 

"  P.S. — That  you  may  not  have  too  violent  a  pre- 
judice against  the  club,  I  have  to  add  that  no  fewer 
than  thirty-five  of  them  are  also  members  of  the 
society,  on  the  principle  of  uniting  themselves  with 
every  society  to  which  they  are  eligible,  in  which 
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they  can  aid  the  cause.  But  still  the  club  and  the 
society,  as  distinct  bodies,  have  no  connection; 
although  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  they  may  always 
harmonize  in  pursuit  of  their  common  object — 
radical  reform." 

The  old  Major's  party  had  been  called  radicals, 
and  the  Tory  party,  while  the  whigs  looked  sage  at 
their  offshoot,  sneered  at  the  appellation,  until  the 
present  Lord  Broughton,  when  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, neutralized  the  name,  by  openly  declaring  his 
adoption  of  it,  saying,  ^^  I  am  a  radical^a  radical 
reformer  !'* 

Paull,  who  had  once  sat  in  parliament  for  West- 
minster, was  one  of  the  original  party,  but  his  duel 
with  Burdett  terminated  his  connection  with  it ;  and 
no  great  while  afterwards,  his  suicide  terminated 
his  career.  I  well  recollect  his  person — a  little  man 
in  blue  and  buff^-slightly  marked  with  the  small- 
pox. 

Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  of  Wolseley  Hall,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, was  a  zealous  member ;  and  so  was  his 
relative,  Clifford ;  also  Colonel  Jones,  of  the  Guards ; 
and  ThelwaU,  the  orator.  I  cannot  recall  every 
name.  Sir  Charles'  was  one  of  the  oldest  families 
in  the  kingdom.  I  remember  a  good  story  told, 
many  years  afterwards,  of  him,  or  rather,  by  him. 
He  was  imprisoned  about  1819  or  1820,  for  what 
was  called  a  seditious  speech,  made  at  Stockport 
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His  being  foand  gnilty  was  a  matter  of  oonne,  ii 
the  then  state  of  the  Jury  law ;  when  the  sfaerifl 
or  deputj  chose  the  juiy,  a  sjrstem  to  which  Pee] 
pat  an  end  afterwards.  He  was  sentenced  tc 
eighteen  months'  imprisonment  in  Abingdon  Jail, 
under  Lord  Castlereagh's  administcation.  All  jails 
being  the  king's,  the  judges  pretended  they  might 
imprison  wh^re  th^  pteased.  Thus,  fcura  libel  or 
aeditious  speeoh  in  Oomwall,  they  might  imprison 
in  Nortiiumberlandy  ^^  for  all  jails  were  the  long's  I" 
Truth  being  a  libel,  an  individaal  had  in  those 
times  to  expect  vengeance  from  the  bendi,  not 
justice.  The  effect  was  tx>  increase  the  indignation 
of  prisoners  confined  for  no  moral  ofifence,  against 
those  who  tiius  abused  their  position.  Wanton 
oppression  is  suicidal  Of  the  feeling  tihuB  genera- 
ted, and  tho,  disrespect  for  law  which  the  abuse  of  it 
engenders,  tiie  following  is  a  homorous  pioo£  Sir 
Charles  said : — 

^  Three  days  after  I  had  been  imprisoned,  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  was  awakened  by  a  great 
rapping  at  my  door.     I  said  :-*- 

"  <  Who  is  there  ?' 

"  The  gaoler  answered,  ^  It  is  I,  nir.' 

**  '<kane  in,  Mr.  Walker.  What  is  itP  wiiat  is 
the  matter?" 

^^  ^  Why,  sir,  there  is  a  gentleman  from  the  Lord 
Chancellor  (Eldon)  wishes  to  speak  with  yon.' 
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<<  <  What  T  said  I,  '  they  waat  to  have  my  head 
<>ff  next  Tell  him  to  call  when  I  get  iip,  at  nine 
o'doof 

'^  ^  Oh,  eir^  tiie  gentleman  wishefi,  if  possible,  to 
retom  to  town  by  the  early  coach  at  seven 
o'clock/ 

*^  ^  Oh,  in  that  case/  I  replied^  '  he  most  excuse 
my  receiving  him  in  my  dressing-gown — show  him 

^*  The  gentleman  appeared,  parchment  in  hand,  with 
the  Fri?y  Seal  of  Sngland  dangling  to  it,  which  he 
somewhat  pompously  put  into  my  hands* 

« ^  Well,  sir,  what  is  thisr 

"«0h,  sir,  read  it' 

<<  <  N0|  it  cannot  eonom:!  me  mnch,  now  I  am  here. 
Fray  yoa  read  it' 

<'  ^  Ko ;  well,  sir,  it  is  a  mtpersedeoAJ* 

^^  ^  Bat,  sir,  I  am  not  a  bit  the  wiser,  for  I  cannot 
conceive  how  it  applies  to  me.' 

<<  *  Well,  sir,  it  is  to  take  yonr  name  ont  of  the 
oommiasion  of  the  peace  I' 

<<  Upon  this  I  put  my  arms  a-kimbo,  and  asked 
him  if  it  were  really  possible  that  Lord  Eldon,  at 
the  public  expense,  had  sent  him  all  the  way  down 
on  pojpose  to  pnt  that  sUly  document  into  my 
hands. 

"*  Yes,  sir.' 
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" « Why,  then,  give  my  compliments  to  Lord  Eldon, 
and  tell  him  what  yon  saw  me  do  with  his  great 
seal,'  and  I  flung  it  before  his  face  into  a  certain 
nameless  vessel.  Well,  all  three,  gaoler,  messenger, 
and  myself,  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  I  added,  ^  I 
hope  no  offence  to  you,  sir ;  you  are  only  the  bearer ; 
but  pray  remember  my  compliments  to  his  Lord- 
ship.' " 

Sir  Charles  never  was  restored.  He  said  he  did 
not  care  about  it,  except  that  some  fool  might  say 
it  was  a  slur  upon  him..  Lord  Talbot,  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  County,  said  he  would  do  it  with 
pleasure,  but  a  higher  authority,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
had  by  his  own  act  taken  the  power  from  him,  and 
ought  to  restore  it  I  had  this  from  himself  at 
Wolseley.  He  used  often  to  ride  over  to  see  me, 
and,  expressing  a  wish  to  be  introduced  to  the 
Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Yilliers,  he  came  over  to  my 
house,  and  met  him  at  breakfast 

Whatever  may  be  said  by  the  Tories,  about  the 
men  who  thus  kept  Reform  alive,  and  boldly  per- 
severed in  the  front  of  obloquy  and  penalties,  we 
owe  to  them,  by  the  Reform  Bill,  our  present 
advanced  state — a  reformed  government,  and  Lord 
Palmerston's  wise  system  of  non-intervention  with 
the  continental  rulers,  to  support  them  against  their 
people,  and  uphold  despotic  rule. 
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After  1823  ox  1824  a  change  was  gradually  intro- 
duced in  regard  to  prosecutions  for  pretended 
seditious  speeches  and  libels,  whether  Whig  or 
Tory  were  in  office.  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  in- 
veterate foe  of  freedom  and  of  the  press,  was  no 
more,  and  Canning  became  minister.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  was  more 
inmiediately  indebted  for  its  amelioration  to  Copley, 
the  Tory  attorney-general,  who  had  the  sense  not 
possessed  by  his  predecessors.  Whig  or  Tory,  to  see 
the  folly,  dishonesty,  and  inutility  of  such  pro- 
secutions as  officials  with  less  expanded  minds 
had  pursued,  for  the  gratification  of  ministerial 
antipathies,  or  ^^  the  benefit  of  the  bag."  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  record  and  do  justice  to  this  good  step 
on  the  part  of  one  so  intellectually  favoured.  Kor 
was  it  as  regarded  the  press  alone.  Whig  or  Tory  in 
office,  from  the  date  of  Lord  Londonderry's  decease, 
the  nation  has  continued  to  amend. 

The  mind  of  man,  conscious  of  no  moral  wrong, 
but  of  right  and  reason,  cannot  be  subjugated  by 
law  tools — ^the  Tresillians,  or  EUenboroughs,  or 
Eldons  of  the  political  hour.  Their  days  are  past 
Who  constituted  the  lawyer,  by  ipse  dixity  the  judge 
of  political  or  religious  truth  ?  Lawyers  are  fallible 
men,  out  of  a  narrow-minded  profession,  and  yet 
in  those  times  they  set  themselves  up  to  limit 
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immortal  mind,  and  dietaie  the  ezpression  of  ^^  the 
thoaghts    tiliat  wand^  through  etemiiy."      How 
cshanged  for  the  better  are  these  things  now,  com- 
pared to  what  I  remember  them  when  in  the  prime 
of  manhood;  and  jet  there   is  a  large    and  in- 
fluential party  in  this  ooontry,  lachrymose  over  the 
loss  of  those  times  as  well  as  of  the  dark  ages,  who, 
ashamed  of  their  name  of  old,  have   christened 
themselves  ^^  conservatives." 
It  was  about  this  time  the  noted  letter  from  the 
*     Prince  B^ent  appeared,  addressed  to  the  Dake  of 
'  I  York,  which  caosed    Lord  Boringdon  to  call  the 

attention  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  it,  recommend- 
ing a  change  of  the  ministry.    There  was  reason  to 
J  believe  that  Hxd  prince  had  ^  secret  ^  advisers.    The 

particular  firiends  of  the  Begent,  it  will  be  remem- 

i 

bered,  men  in  the  opposition  too  as  Lord  Moira  and 
]  Sheridan,  disapproved  what  their  old  friends  had 

advocated,  namely.  Catholic  emancipation  being 
brought  forward  at  that  time,  because  the  regent 
disapproved  of  it  altogether.  It  was  openly  stated 
that  minions  and  fiskvourites  had  their  influence  upon 
the  occasion.  One  or  two  of  the  Begent^s  firiends 
looked  upon  others  of  their  party,  opposed  to  them, 
as  binding  tiie  prince'a  firee  agency,  and  both  Lord 
Moira  and  Sheridan  were  of  liiat  opinion  as  con* 
firming  this  tm  ifit,  the  following  letter  of  one  of 
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the  number  who'had  been  among  tbose  denominated 
the  ^^  Prince's  friends/'  seens  concIoniveL  It  has 
not  be^i  before  published. 

"  Holkbam,  March  26ti[i,  1812. 
"DbabBib, 

^^  I  agree  with  yon  that  nothing  can  be 
more  impolitic  than  the  condnct  of  the  Opposition. 
TThey  are  shotting  the  door  against  the  prince's  re- 
turn to  the  exercise  of  his  judgment ;  an  event  which 
the  growing  pressure  of  circumstances  was  likely  to 
produce  very  shortly  indeed. 

'^  You  say  that  Lord  Palmerston's  conduct  respect- 
ing H is  very  unaccountable.     But  is  not  that 

of  the  Duke  of  York  more  so  after  the  decisive  steps 
which  he  had  taken,  and  which  are  now  left  without 
conclusion  ?  I  will  write  again  to  you  on  the  subject 

Poor   Sir  J.  E 's  misfortune  gives  me  real 

concern.  I  dined  in  company  with  him  at  the 
Britannia  Lodge,  on  Wednesday  of  last  week,  and 
he  seemed  perfectly  cheerfuL 

^^  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"  My  dear  Sir,  Ac., 

"MOIBA." 

The  infiaenee  of  the  Duke  of  York  upon  his 
toother  ib  regavd  to  the  Qathdifi  qnestion  -cannot  be 
doubted,  though  by  politiciaos  it  was  not  much 
thought  cf  at  the  mommit  The  intellectual  ability  of 
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the  Prince  Begent  was  mucli  superior  to  that  of  his 
brother,  which  was  low  enough  in  the  scale,  and 
many  people  in  consequence  did  not  reckon  so 
much  upon  it  as  they  should  have  dona  It  was 
spoken  of  in  the  political  circle  to  which  my  friend 
had  access,  as  a  certain  fact. 

It  was  evident,  to  return  to  the  proceeding  in  1812, 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  like  princes  in  general 
had  no  idea  of  deciding  a  point  by  pure  reason. 
He  was  opposed  to  Catholic  emancipation  because 
his  brother  was  so,  and  his  father  had  been  so  too, 
and  those  might  be  courtly  reasons,  but  were  not 
reasons  powerftd  enough  for  one  in  his  royal  High- 
nesses position  ? 

Several  persons  proposed  to  get  up  a  petition  in 
I  favour  of  the  measure  at  Plymouth,  and  I  wrote 

Lord  Boringdon  to  that  effect,  but  his  lordship  re- 
plied he  thought  it  better  not  to  hazard  a  defeat,  as 
there  would  naturally  be  a  strong  party  against  it 
Percival  was  minister.  Some  of  the  stamp  distri- 
butors in  different  parts  of  the  country  reported  to 
the  Government  who  were,  and  who  were  not,  its 
friends  upon  this  question.  A  magistrate  of  the 
county  let  me  into  the  secret  I  had  supported  a 
measure  in  the  paper  that  the  minister  disapproved, 
and  the  first  step  taken  was  to  deprive  me  of  the 
Government  advertisements,  always  a  column  and 
sometimes  two.  After  I  had  expended  on  the  concern 
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more  than  it  was  worthy  thrice  over,  and  just  as  it 
began  to  show  a  balance  on  the  right  side  after  four 
years'  outlay  and  toil,  the  property  was  thus  assailed 
by  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  press,  and  of 
freedom  everywhere,  that  England  ever  saw — a  man 
of  confined  intellect,  and  capable  of  any  political  dis- 
honesty, as  his  conduct  to  Queen  Caroline  showed. 
He  was  a  bigot  too  in  religion. 

I  complained  in  vain.  I  had  been  exceedingly 
moderate  in  what  I  had  said,  and  was  told  I  ought 
not  to  support  the  measure  at  all,  as  it  was  one  the 
ministiy  disapproved.  I  replied  that  I  had  never 
opposed  the  mimstiy,  I  had  been  strictly  neutral 
Upon  one  single  question  alone  had  I  ventured  to 
state  that  the  course  reconmiended  I  believed  was 
erroneous.  The  advertisements  were  never  re- 
stored. It  was  late  in  the  evening,  at  Salteam, 
in  Devonshire,  when  Mr.  Canning  was  there  upon 
a  visit,  and  I  happened  to  be  a  guest  at  the 
same  time.  The  ladies  had  retired;  I  think 
there  were  not  more  than  five  or  six  gentle- 
men present ;  among  them  was  Sir  Bobert  Calder. 
I  can  recollect  that  I  stood  leaning  against  a  very 
fine  table,  which  produced  the  remark  from  Lord 
Boringdon  addressed  to  myself,  that  it  had  been  a 
present  from  the  celebrated  Sarah,  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  to  his  great   aunt.  Lady  Catherine 
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Parker.  We  had  been  speaking  of  the  Dachescu 
Lord  Boringdon  took  Mr.  Canning  aside,  and  told 
him  how  I  had  been  served.  The  result  was,  as  I 
have  stated  in  my  ^^  Beoollections/'  that  Mr.  Fer- 
cival  was  the  minister  into  whose  department  all 
matters  of  finance  fell,  and  that  to  apply  to  him  on 
any  point  in  which  the  Catholic  qaestion  or  its  sup- 
porters were  favoured,  would  subject  himself  (Mr. 
C.)  to  a  flat  refusal,  Vhich  he  should  not  like  to 
receive  at  Mr.  Percival's  hands.  He  should  be 
happy  to  serve  me  in  any  other  department  of  the 
government  where  he  had  interest  Such  was  the 
bigotry  of  the  minister,  who  obtained  his  post  by  the 
unfeeling  abandonment  of  his  royal  and  defenceless 
client 

This  conversation  which  Lord  Boringdon  stated  to 
me  afterwards  made  me  at  once  an  open  opponent 
of  the  ministry  in  my  little  way.  Lord  Boringd(« 
gave  notice  of  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords  res- 
pecting a  letter  from  the  Prince  Regent  to  Lords 
Grey  and  Granville,  which  he  assumed  to  be  au- 
thentic. The  Wellesleys,  I  wrote,  had  done  nothing 
to  deserve  a  dismissal  from  the  cabinet  The  Mar- 
quis Wellesley,  whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of 
his  conduct  in  Lidia,  would  have  infinite  wrong  done 
him  as  a  statesman  to  place  him  in  comparison  with 
liords  Sidmouth  and  CastlereagL     We  might  as 
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well  compare  Wellington  as  a  soldier  witJi  those  |^| 

heroes  of  the  ministry,  Dalrymple  or  Bnrrard,  sent 

to  supersede  him  in  PortngaL 

When  I  was  treated  as  I  have  stated,  aod  the 

liberty  of  the  press  threatened,  I  determined  to  re-  Ml 

taliate  as  &r  as  I  might,  and  I  wrote  among  other  |j^  ^^ 

'■I ' ""' 
articles  the  following,  which  no  (xtd  would  think  in  \^} 

the  present  time  so  insufferable.     I  should  have 

been  tame-spidted  indeed  if  I  had  crouched  beneath 

the  lash.    Exo^t  perhaps  that  ^^  it  was  unusual  in  a 

large  garrison  town  to  see  people  so  defiant,"  so  I 

was  informed.     The  magistrate  whom  I  have  before 

mentioned,  and  who  knew  aU  that  went  on  in  relation 

to  the  county  at  head-quarters,  told  me  the  attorney-  |  ; 

general  had  been  consulted  about  filing  an  ex^ffido  \  ^ 

information  against  me  for  the  accompanying  pas-  ||  \^ 

sage,  or  rather  the  latter  part  ef  it,  and  tiiat  I  had 

had  «  narrow  escape.      Would  what  I  have  thus  |;h 

eopied  be  called  a  libel  now  ?  ^;^' 

^^  How  surprising,  then,  after  the  experience  of  I '; 

ages,  to  discover  this  system  still  pursued,  and  the  | 

seeds  of  disunion  scattered  at  home  with  no  un-  |l.' 

sparing  hand.     Petitions  from  one-fourth  of  the  1; ; 

inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  religious  f  J! 

toleration,  the  inherent  rights  of  man,  when  such  |il 

toleration  may  not  be  injurious  to  society,  are  paid  "g^ 

no  &rther  attention  to,  &an  by  merely  being  suf-  j;! 

fared  to  lie  on  the  taUe.    On  Tuesday,  on  tiie  motion 
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of  the  Earl  of  Donoughmore,  the  Catholic  Question 
came  before  the  House  of  Lords,  seconded  by  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  in  a  most  eloquent  and  forcible 
speech.  Marquis  Wellesley  spoke  strongly  in  sup- 
port of  the  motion,  with  every  argument  of  policy 
and  justice ;  but  had  ^  accents  that  might  have 
awakened  the  dead,  been  spoken,'  they  would  have 
been  unavailing  against  ministerial  influence. 
Holding  as  we  do  the  sentiments  of  Lords  Qrej  and 
Grenville,  on  this  important  point — the  sentiments 
for  holding  which.  Marquis  Wellesley  has  seceded 
from  the  cabinet — we  cannot  but  applaud  a  line  of 
conduct,  which  we  are  convinced  from  principle,  from 
reason,  and  from  justice,  is  the  only  one  to  be  pursued, 
by  which  the  welfare  of  these  kingdoms  can  be  pro- 
moted, and  on  which  even  our  existence  depends. 
Without  the  satisfaction  of  the  Irish,  '  Lreland  will 
be  lost  to  us  for  ever,'  and  we  believe  there  are 
none  idiotic  enough  to  assert  that  this  is  a  matter 
of  small  moment  to  Englishmen. 
"  It  is  laughable  to  see  the  assertion  of  the  Prince 
H  still  being  friendly  to  catholic  emancipation,  so  often 

averred  in  defiance  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  of 
common  sense ;— if  he  be  so,  why  does  he  not  sup- 
port their  claims  by  the  influence  he  has  acquired 
in  the  state ;  why  does  he  not  by  some  means  or 
other  show  the  ^  country,  that  his  eyes  are  open  to 
its  interest  in  this  respect ;'  we  sincerely  believe  that 
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the  Prince  cores  little  about  the  matter,  and  thinks 
less.  It  sorely  is  a  species  of  doable  dealing,  to  say  no 
"worse  of  it,  when  a  person  professes  one  thing,  and 
at  the  same  time  acts  diametrically  opposite  to  what 
he  professes.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  Prince,  con- 
sistently with  his  alleged  professions,  to  effect 
catholic  emancipation — why  has  he  not  done  it  ?'' 

It  was  then  I  determined  to  return  to  London, 
which  I  had  left  much  against  my  wish,  as  I  sup- 
posed only  for  a  short  period.  Soon  afterwards,  and 
before  I  could  effect  my  purpose,  Mr.  Percival  was 
assassinated,  but  I  had  taken  steps  to  leave  my 
post  the  moment  I  could  dispose  of  the  property 
for  the  fifth  of  what  had  been  expended  upon  it 

When  almost  in  articulo  mortis  by  the  most  atro- 
cious of  violent  deaths,  Mr.  Percival  had  persevered 
in  doing  that  covertly,  which  he  did  not  avow 
to  the  world.  I  have  before  shown,  elsewhere,* 
[low,  in  comparison  with  Pitt,  he  had  overrun  all 
reason.  The  latter  in  twenty-two  years  prosecuted 
the  press  fourteen  times,  the  former  forty  times  in 
three  years  I  amid  all  the  confusion  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  much  domestic  disturbance.  Pitt 
filed  few  eX'Officio  informations.  Percival,  to  hold 
the  press  in  terrorem^  had  continually  filed  them, 
the  larger  part  of  which  were  not  brought  to  trial. 
He  did  this  not  only  to  over-awe  the  existing  press, 

•  See  "BeooUections,"  VdL  I.  p.  16.    Second  edition. 
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but  to  discourage  ftesh  publications.    He  Trent  fur- 
ther.    He  sent  to  the  printers,  or  rather  newspaper 
printers'  agents  in  London,  who  were  paid  by  a  per 
oentage  upon  all  the  advertisements  they  despatched 
to  the  country  papers  from  London,  to  ask  if  an  in- 
crease on  the  stamp  and  advertisement  duty  would 
not  be  a  feasible  plan  to  increase  the  revenue.    The 
agents  jumped  at  an  affirmative,  because  an  increased 
duty  augmented  the  amount  of  their  remittances  in 
advertisements  to  the  country,  and  consequently  of 
their  per  centages.    This  was  all  the  minister  wanted^ 
and  no  doubt  knew  from  his  practice  on  circuit  The 
proprietors  of  papers  were  never  consulted,  and  an 
additional  tax '  of  sixpence  was  laid  on,  or  three 
shillings  and   sixpence  upon   each   advertisement, 
and    fourpence    in  place  of  threepence    for  each 
stamp,  the  latter  being  one  penny  additional     Now 
fifty   advertisements  at  seven  shillings  paid  eight 
pounds  fifteen  shillings  duty.      Thus  ike  crown 
took  in  duty  on  five  hundred  papers  (a  sale  in  ihoee 
times  not  attained  very  often  for  years)  no  less  than 
seventeen  pounds  eight  shillings.     The  duty  for  tiie 
stamps  was  to  be  paid  in  by  the  stationer  in  Lon- 
don  beforehand,  and  then  to  be  despatched  two, 
tiiree,  or  four  hundred  miles  by  coach  or  waggon, 
having  the  carriage  to  add  to  those  duties  as  well  as 
the  value  of  the  paper— say  two  pounds  one  and 
eightpenoe  for  the  latter  prepaid.    The  papers,  resdly 
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to  disootirage  the  oircalatioQy  thus  to  be  raised  to 
aeyenpenoe,  yery  naturally  fell  o£  Oat  of  the 
thieepenoe  left  by  the  stamp  taxation,  the  sum  of 
one  penny  went  for  the  paper,  besides  the  carriage, 
and  another  penny  to  the  agent  or  your  own  clerk 
collector's  salary.  Thus  a  bare  penny  was  left  on  & 
circulation  of  five  hundred,  or  two  poundfl  one  shil** 
ling  and  eightpence  profit,  and  supposing  the  ad- 
vertisements, credit  being  given,  and  collection- 
included,  to  reach  a  profit  of  four  shillings  each,  a 
sum  is  left  for  printing,  house-rent,  editor,  and  all 
ezpences,  of  seven  or  eight  pounds  only  per  we^ 
I  took  down  firom  London  three  men  at  a  guinea 
and  a  half,  and  one  as  printer  at  two  guineas,  or  six 
pounds  sixteen  and  sixpence  per  week.  Now  it  be- 
came a  work  of  years  to  raise  a  paper  at  sevenpence, 
and  to  obtain  advertisements  sufficient  to  pay.  This 
was  well  known  to  the  minister,  who  with  Lord 
Castlereagh,  were  the  greatest  enemies  freedom  of 
every  kind  ever  had  in  this  country.  Those  ministers 
were  right  or  wrong.  K  they  were  right.  Lord 
Palmerston's  administration  is  wrong ;  the  flourish- 
ing state  of  the  revenue,  the  highly  prized  character 
of  the  sovereign,  the.  course  of  ftee  trade  and  re- 
form, the  peaceful  suffering  of  the  poor  cotton 
weavers,,  so  nobly  bome^  and  the  general  liberality 
of  feeling  and  greater  amenity  of  manner,  are  all 
adverse  to  the  national  benefit    Who  will  dare  to 
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assert  our  present  state  to  be  wrong,  and  that  to 
which  I  am  referring  to  have  been  right  ?  Let  it  be 
remembered  too  that  the  excuse  of  war  and  danger 
could  not  be  pleaded  for  jears.  Until  Mr.  Canning^ 
came  into  power  the  same  system  continued,  and 
since  then,  whig  or  tory  in  office,  we  have  not  seceded 
to  the  old  state  of  ministerial  ^^  vigour,"  which  then 
meant  arbitrary  power  de  Jacto^  nor  have  we  beea 
subjected  to  the  same  inveterate  imbecility  in  poli- 
tical judgment  as  marked  the  times  to  which  I  al- 
lude, and  in  acting  in  opposition  to  which  this  nation 
has  been  continually  increasing  in  power  and  wealth, 
without  wrong  to  the  crown,  violence  to  the  indivi- 
dual subject,  or  to  constitutional  law. 

I  have  thus  enabled  the  reader  to  form  some  idea 
of  what  difficulties  the  press  had  to  encounter,  in 
byegone  time,  compared  to  the  present  Half  a 
century  past,  and  now  in  an  era  of  comparative  ease 
and  comfort,  in  the  freest  position  consistent  with 
personal  and  national  security,  we  are  apt,  in  the 
pressing  engagements  of  the  passing  day,  and  the 
expectations  of  to-morrow,  to  forget  the  events  of  the 
past,  and  not  imbibe  the  lessons  they  afford  for  our 
future  guidance  and  advantage.  Neither  Adding- 
ton,  Percival  nor  Gastlereagh,  could  hold  the  place 
of  a  present  prime-minister,  if  refraining  from  a 
movement  with  the  times;  no,  not  for  a  month. 
The  present  observations  are  drawn  from  a  long 
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active  life  in  years  never  to  return ;  if  they  be  truth, 
though  seldom  welcome  for  their  own  sake  because 
they  are  so,  they  should  be  remembered. 

Among  a  few  who  were  connected  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  or  rather,  with  his  party,  and  also  with 
that  of  Tooke,  the  so-called  radicals,  there  was  a 
species  of  intermediates,  there  was  Earl  Moira  and 
Sheridan,  and  an  odd  rather  than  a  wise  man, 
Greorge  Hanger,  Lord  Coleraine.  He  had  a  8uj£- 
riency  of  the  aristocratical  feeling  about  him,  not 
to  go  the  full  length  of  the  tether.  He  was  not  of 
Bosville's  and  Burdett's  parties,  or  very  rarely.  He 
Rras  well-known  in  his  day  for  an  original  humour, 
^hich  spared  neither  friend  nor  foe.  Sometimes  he 
wrould  ridicule  the  Prince's  friends,  or  the  Prince 
himself,  and  sometimes  the  radicals ;  continuing 
khe  good  friend  of  all  but  the  Castlereagh  and 
Liverpool  party,  I  here  give  two  of  his  letters,* 
Krhich  are  sufficient  to  paint  the  man.  One,  if  not 
both,  was  addressed  to  Major  James,  before  men- 
tioned, a  jocose  hit  at  Colonel  Bosville's  dinner 
parties.  The  second  is  one  of  his  dry  hits  at  his 
friend  because  he  happened  to  be  educated  at  St 
Omer's.  Methinks  I  see  him  now,  riding  his  pony 
along  Pall  Mall ;  one  of  those  characters  that  marked 


*  One  letter  has  appeared  before,  from  the  present  writer,  con- 
nected with  a  different  sabject,  in  one  of  the  best  ordered,  of  oar 
magaainea,  the  Dnblw  Unioersiiy, 
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the  generatioiiy  at  a  time  men  were  not  ashamed 
of  appearing  in  their  natural  character.  Some  of 
the  singularities  of  Hanger  have  been  here  and  there 
detailed,  at  different  times,  in  various  publications. 
He  had  no  affectation  about  him;  ^^How  are 
you,  old  fellow!"  was  his  general  address.  His 
phraseology  was  by  no  means  choice ;  and  he 
had  something  to  say  in  his  dry  way  about  every- 
body. Thus,  when  Pitt  found  a  member  in  op- 
position inclining  to  come  over,  he  used  to  ask 
him  to  dine,  and  submit  him  to  the  influence  oJ 
j,,  his  after-dinner  eloquence.     Whenever  it  was  said 

l'i\  that  a  doubtful  M.F.  had  dined  with  Pitt,  or  got  an 

i  III'  invitation  only,  Hanger  would  exclaim,  "  The  rat- 

(  i  trap  is  set  again  at  the  Pitfall ;  is  the  bait  place  or 

,  paper  /"' 

f  t 

^'  My  Dear  Chables, 

"I forgot  this  was  New  Year's  Day.  I  hear 
there  is  a  good  assembly  of  characters  from  which 
your  absence  cannot  by  any  means  be  dispensed 
with,  to  assemble  at  Colonel  Bosville's,  to  meet 
Messrs.  Cobbett,  Gale  Jones,  Boney,  and  Frost. 
The  first  bishop  that  is  to  be  made  under  the  new 
regime,  my  old  friend  parson  East,  after  giving  you 
all  a  sacrament  at  dinner,  and  an  appropriate  oaik^ 
will  finish  the  evening  service  with  a  sermon  ;  the 
text  taken  from  the  Song  of  Solomon :    chap.  8. ;  v. 
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&    You  surely  have  not  forgotten  Captain  Morris's  ^    ^ 

iougj  made  on  Billy  Pitt  ? 

** « He  went  to  Daddy  Jenky, 
Bj Trimmer  Hall  attended; 
Gk>od  lack !  in  such  sweet  company, 
How  his  morals  must  be  mended  I 

Bow,  wow,  wow  I  * 

"  The  foregoing  verse  is  very  applicable  to  you, 
and  those  respectable  ffentlemen  above  mentioned. 
Four  more  worthy  characters  are  not  to  be  found 
in  any  country.  You  know  in  what  esteem  I  hold 
them.  I  hope  this  will  never  be  your  fate. 
However,  should  it  be,  I  will  both  write  and  cry 
^our  dying  speech  and  piety  in  your  last  moments. 
[t  is  your  duty  nowj  I  think,  to  make  an  appoint- 
nent  with  me,  and  to  keep  it 

"  As  ever  most  friendly,  yours, 

«  1st  Jan.,  1813.  G.  H." 

^'I  think  the  last  line  of  Morris's  song  was 
applicable  to  Lord  Moira*  when  he  dined  at  Lord 
jiverpool's  cabinet  dinner,  thus  altered : — 

**  He.  went  to  Master  Jenky, 
By  Gastlereagh  attended ; 
Gk)od  lack,  in  such  good  company. 
How  his  morals  must  be  mended  ! 

Bow,  wow,  wow  I" 

*  Just  appointed  Governor  General  of  India. 
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"  My  dear  Sir, — 

"  I  cannot  refrain  from  writing  respecting  i 
paragrapb  in  the  paper  which  has  given  me  pleasure 
beyond  expression.  *  Louis  XVIIL  has  sent  sis 
hundred  livres  to  several  churches  in  Paris,  to  paj 
for  masses  to  be  said  for  the  soul  of  Labedoyfire,* 
who  was  lately  executed.'  0,  the  bigot  1  Ir 
Heaven's  name,  when  will  all  bigoted  superstitiouis 
ceremonies  cease,  and  the  true  worship  of  one  God  be 
established?  You,  I  know  for  certain^  if  of  any  religion 
are  a  Boman  Catholic.  Ton  know  it  was  only  i 
few  years  ago  that  I  found  that  out  Yet  I  an 
certain  you  have  too  much  good  sense  to  believe  ii 
transubstantiation,  and  in  the  ass  on  which  Chrisi 
rode  into  Jerusalem,  walking  over  the  Mediterraneai 
sea,  and  up  the  middle  of  the  river  into  Verona 
where  the  bones  are  shown  to  this  very  day 
and  sworn  to  by  the  priests.  The  flightjthrough  th( 
heavens  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  house  to  LoTeito—pri 
ptularl  When  will  these  wretched  and  wicke< 
follies  cease  ?  I  hear  Louis  XVIIL  has  sent  th^ 
Prince  Regent  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
This  is  a  sovereign  remedy  (said  to  be)  against  al 


*  The  handsomest  man  in  France ;  shot  by  the  Bonrbona,  f< 
joining  Napoleon,  on  his  return  from  St.  Elba.  Laorels  were  plante 
round  his  grave  by  the  ladies  of  Paris.  Loois  sends  him  tothegravi 
and  then  affects  to  save  his  soul ! 
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calamities  and  misfortunes.     However,  it  did  not 
save  Louis  XVL  from  the  guillotine. 

«  «  «  «  « 

"  I  forgot  to  tell  you  something  that  will  make 
you  laugh.  When  my  boy,  John,  was  appointed  to 
a  place  in  the  Custom  House,  they  sent  for  the 
register  of  his  birth  and  christening.  It  came  out 
that  he  had  never  been  christened  at  all.  However, 
I  got  over  it  by  procuring  two  persons  to  make  oath 
of  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  age.  You  will  fully 
agree  with  me,  that  this  ceremony  having  been 
omitted,  would  be  no  impediment  to  his  entering 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  though  it  appears  to  be  some 
impediment  to  his  entering  the  kingdom  of  the 
Custom  House.  Pray  are  all  your  lovely  babes 
christened  ? 

"  How  wretchedly  affairs  look  in  France.  I  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt  when  the  allied  troops  quit 
the  country,  that  it  must  terminate  in  a  civil  war. 
Pray  write  me  all  the  news,  for  here  I  am,  absolutely 
rusticated,  and  know  nothing.  How  shockingly  that 
wretch,  (mr  beloved  Ferdinand,  is  going  on,  in  your 
chosen  religion;  he  is  the  whole  cause  of  the  misery 
of  that  unhappy  country.  If  you  do  not  soon  get 
something  through  Lord  Moira's  patronage,  I  recom- 
mend you  to  go  to  Spain.  The  education  you  got  at 
the  Jesuit's  College,  at  St.  Omer's,  will  strongly 
recommend  you  to  an  employment  in  the  Inquisition ; 
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as  the  Jesuits  are  now  re-established,  they  will  agaii 
have  great  weight.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Charles, 
and  believe  me  a  real  and  true  friend. 

"G.  Hanger. 
"  Tompson,  near  Thetford,  Nov.  2. 

"  Major  James." 
(A  year  or  two  later  than  the  former  letter.) 

Among  the  friends  of  Lord  Nelson,  intimate 
with  some  friends  of  mine  at  this  time,  and 
the  only  one  in  the  service  for  whom  the  govern- 
ment had  done  nothing,  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scott, 
his  chaplain  in  the  Victory,  at  Trafalgar.  The 
sight  of  the  horrors  in  the  cock-pit  during  that 
battle  shattered  poor  Scott's  nerves,  and  for  a  long 
time  he  could  not  get  over  it.  Poor  Scott,  eight 
years  after  the  battle,  was  in  the  Charter  House,  and 
endeavouring  in  vain  to  obtain  some  notice.  He 
wrote  the  following  letter,  re-stating  his  case,  to  a 
friend  who  had  been  Lord  Moira's  secretary.  His 
Lordship  was  just  appointed  to  India.  .  It  shows 
how  little  service  is  regarded. 

"  Charter  House,  March  31,  1813. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  It  will  be  doing  an  act  of  charity,  if  you 
see  nothing  improper  in  the  enclosed  letter,  to 
present  it  for  me,  or  send  it  so  as  to  get  it  read.  I 
have  never  liked  to  trouble  you,  or  I  do  not  believe 
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I  shonld  have  failed  in  the  manner  I  have  lately 
done  at  the  Charter  House.  A  country  parson, 
wholly  secluded  from  the  world,  is  but  a  weak 
adversary  at  an  election — more  so  if  he  neglects  the 
counsel  of  those  he  might  have  called  upon,  and 
who  know  the  carte  du  pays, 

"  Having  recovered  my  health,  it  is  my  intention 
to  be  presented  to  the  Prince  Regent  at  a  levee.  The 
loss  of  Lord  Moira  must  be  here  keenly  felt  by  me. 
I  was  once  without  preparation  or  the  least  know- 
ledge of  His  Royal  Highness,  suddenly,  I  may  say 
somewhat  clumsily,  in  the  midst  of  a  party,  intro- 
duced to  the  Prince.  He  immediately  rose,  grasped 
my  handj  shed  tears — in  short,  his  feelings  were  so 
acutej  that  I  retreated  into  the  crowd  to  spare  him. 
I  never  can  forget  the  pressure  of  his  hand,  nor  the 
sensibQity  he  evinced.  This  was  shortly  alter  Lord 
Nelson's  burial,  and  ever  since  I  felt  awkward  at 
intruding  myself  upon  him,  though  in  fact  for  the 
last  five  years  my  illness  rendered  it  impossible. 

"  I  know  my  Lord  Liverpool  is  somewhat  inclined 
to  serve  me.  He  was  my  schoolfellow  here— but 
there   is  the  want  of  that  feeling  and  animation 

which  the  Prince  and  Lord  M can  alone  give 

to  my  claim.     Anyhow  I  am  gratefully, 

"  Your  obliged, 

"A.  SOOTT. 

'^  Charter  House,  March  31,  1813. 


■ 
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"  P.  S. — ^AU  the  documents  of  my  claim  are  in 

Lord  M 's  hand,  but  I  do  not  think  it  right  to 

trouble  him  to  search  for  papers,  and  his  word  would 
be  sufficient,  as  to  the  substance  of  them,  if  he 
leaves  it  Observe,  every  individual  accidental 
follower  of  Lord  Nelson  has  had  some  favour  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  Government ;  I  alone,  for 
whom  he  spoke  and  solicited,  and  to  whom  he  be- 
queathed a  legacy  under  the  title  of  ^  his  friend,'  have 
hitherto  been  neglected.     What  can  I  say  more?" 

Here  was  the  old  story  of  the  late  Sir  George 
Magrath,  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  Nelson's  medi- 
cal officer,  Scott's  friend  too :  "  We*  admit  your 
claims,  but  Parliamentary  interest  upon  us  is  over- 
whelming." Scott  has  been  dead  some  years.  There 
have  died  too  since  the  battle  whom  I  knew.  Sir  T. 
Hardy,  Captain ;  first  Lieutenant  Quilliam,  posted  for 
that  day ;  Sir  William  Beatty,  Surgeon ;  and  Captain 
Lancaster,  of  Connaught  Square.  Since  which  I 
have  seen  the  death  of  a  Mr.  Tombleson,  aged  eighty- 
five,  who  was  in  the  Victory  on  that  day.  Mr.  Pollard, 
the  midshipman  who  shot  the  French  sailor  that 
killed  Nelson,  has  just  got  Greenwich  (1863),  at 
seventy-four  years  of  age,  never  having  risen  beyond 
a  lieutenancy — he  had  no  interest.  What  are  a  vete- 
ran's services  without  that?  Shame  on  England! 
Very  few  can  now  remain  a  glorious  remnant  of  a  per- 
ished time,  and  a  battle  fought  fifty-seven  years  ago. 
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While  a  refonn  of  parliament  was  thas  kept  alive 
in  private  circles,  and  at  the  convivial  table,  without 
doors  stringent  laws  were  pressing  to  prevent  it, 
and  a  heavy  taxation  induced  distress,  what  was  an 
active  mind  to  do  in  a  state  too  nearly  of  unprofi- 
table inactivity  ? 

A  short  visit  to  the  continent,  during  the  hundred 
days,  came  into  my  fancy.  I  set  off  for  Aix,  via 
Bruxelles.  If  courtesy  had  invited,  a  visit  to  Holland 
in  my  way,  would  not  have  been  inopportune ;  but 
then  the  Dutch  dykes  and  dams  were  not  to  my 
taste^  Sand,  ditch,  heath,  marsh,  eyes  like  oysters, 
and  a  rotundity  among  the  female  form  resembling 
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a  porpoise  enceinte^  truck-schuyts,  Inmbering 
vehicles,  tobacco  in  clouds,  and  breeches  like 
inflated  balloons,  —no,  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with 
amphibious  appliances.  Stockfish  and  Schiedam, 
over  and  above,  after  an  uneasy  stomach  across  the 
ocean. 

I  reached  Brussels  through  Malines,  about 
twenty-four  miles.  I  had  never  been  there  before. 
The  public  promenade  is  handsome ;  and  the  Park 
or  Square  fine.  The  churches  I  did  not  visit ;  but, 
as  all  strangers  are,  1  was  struck  with  the  Town 
house,  and  its  tower  of  four  hundred  feet  higL 
Some  of  the  paintings  in  the  churches,  they  told  me, 
were  good.  Too  many  of  them  consisted  of  the 
pious  falsehoods  of  the  church,  duly  represented 
for  the  edification  of  the  faithful,  in  the  much 
lauded  middle  ages.  It  is  painful  to  see  the  first 
order  of  genius  wasted  on  such  subjects,  and  become 
the  instruments  of  papal  delusions  of  the  past  time. 
Sensible  Roman  Catholics  at  present  discard  them. 
There  are  many  subjects,  however,  which  are  far 
from  exceptional ;  and  sach  there  were  here. 

Brussels  to  Louvain,  the  aspect  of  the  country 
was  rendered  agreeable  by  the  fruit  cultivation. 
Everywhere  the  prospect  was  gladdened  by  the 
product  of  industry  and  the  teeming  fields,  cheerfdl 
farm  houses,  and  neat  residences.  There  were  trees 
enough  to  adorn,  but  not  crowd  the  landscape.  There 
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were  hills  and  dales,  meadows  and  woodland,  safEi- 
ciently  intermingled  to  please  the  traveller's  eye, 
nature  beginning  to  take  the  antnmnal  hue  over  a 
landscape  varying  at  times  in  its  extent  of  horizon, 
but  always  attractive.  I  passed  through  Tirlemont, 
after  leaving  Louvain,  and  only  visited  there  the 
church  of  St  Peter,  built  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
where  there  were  some  pictures  of  no  great  merit  save 
one,  Matsy's  Holy  Family,  regarding  the  execution  of 
which  no  praise  can  be  too  higL  Near  Tirlemont 
are  three  barrows  of  considerable  size,  not  far  from 
which  the  officers  killed  in  two  different  combats 
between  the  French  and  Austrians  in  1792,  are  re- 
ported to  be  inhumed. 

I  paced  up  and  down  that  field.  I  stationed  the 
hostile  armies  in  my  imagination,  as  they  drew  up 
before  the  fray  began.  I  listened.  It  was  fancy 
alone.  All  was  still  as  the  dead  that  went  down  on 
that  day,  the  dust  of  whom  I  was  treading  into  the 
soil — ^all  was  peace  but  in  imagination,  that  wonder- 
ful power  of  making  the  past  the  present,  and  the 
actors  of  perished  days  pass  in  fleshly  attire  before 
the  vision.  Here,  though  all  besides  was  silent, 
and  dumb,  and  dead,  the  birds  were  singing  sweetly. 
How  unlike  the  day  when  havoc  and  death  had 
made  men  their  victims  in  an  unavailing  contest ; 
here  where  valour  and  strength,  fury  and  daring, 
had  achieved  their  task.    To  what  end?  was  the 
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bosom  question,  ^^  Was  it  malice  or  patriotism,  or 
the  lust  of  glory  which  originated  the  contest  ?  '* 
There  are  none  here  to  tell — all  are  chop-fallen. 
What  good  came  of  it?  There  are  none  to  answer. 
Time  hafi  buried  that  secret,  with  the  victims  of  the 
carnage.  Life  was  poured  out  like  water,  and  what 
remains  of  it  all  ?  Oblivion  has  buried  deep  in  its 
fathomless  waters  the  names  of  those  who  fell  They 
are  forgotten,  though  heroes  ever  so  valorous.  The 
fragments  of  arms  and  armour  which  the  plough 
now  and  then  discloses,  are  all  that  record  visibly 
the  fact  of  the  battle.  Histories  are  only  words. 
Was  it  worth  the  struggle  to  lie  in  an  early  grave  un- 
known, save  from  a  fragment  of  an  inscribed  weapon 
or  a  rusty  time-eaten  blade  turned  up  with  the 
plough  ?  Was  it  worth  while  to  lose  thirty  or  forty 
years  of  existence,  to  lie  here  in  cold  obstruction 
and  be  forgotten,  even  in  a  deed  of  daring,  the  ashes 
of  the  coward  and  brave  intermingled,  glory  and 
shame  dwelling  in  their  parent  earth  forgotten,  the 
bones  decomposed,  the  glory  that  prompted  their 
doom  extinguished  in  the  same  blood-soaked  earth  I 
It  is  a  sad  comment  upon  the  madness  of  war,  that 
it  ventures  all  in  exchange  for  a  blast  from  the 
harlot  trump  of  fame,  the  loudest  note  of  which 
time  will  soon  render  inaudible.  Even  the  thrones 
for  which  men  combat  have  in  the  meantime  passed 
away,  gone  after  themselves,  and  ashes  and  a  name 
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are  all  that  remain  to  the  most  aspiring.  Strange 
perversion  of  human  reason  I  The  peasant  who  in- 
habits near  the  "  scene  of  false  glory  "  knows  not 
on  what  nutorioofl  ground  he  often  treads.  The 
soil  moistened  with  the  blood  of  heroes  appears  to 
him,  clown  as  he  is  not  to  know  better !  precisely 
the  same  as  that  he  has  been  cultivating  elsewhere 
from  his  boyhood.  What  knows  he  or  cares  he  about  ^|,^ 

it?    Not  even  that  he  is  himself  a  living  example,  4  J 

through  his  ignorance,  of  the  impotence  of  such 
renown.  Wherefore  in  the  book  of  human  destiny 
is  so  much  written  that  is  foolish  and  irrational,  so  [   f  j 

much  that  ex^hibits  the  weakness  of  man  while  re- 
3ording  the  strength  of  his  evil  passions,  thus  in- 
scribed to  his  disadvantage  ?  all  this  is  an  inscrutable 
mystery.  Even  the  credit,  not  one  particle  of  which 
was  due  to  the  living  men,  we  lavish  upon  them 
when  they  are  no  more,  is  a  painftd  evidence  of  the 
fallacy  of  the  multitudinous  understanding. 
1  "From  the  battle-field  to  St  Tron,  the  country 
leemed  remarkably  populous.  The  town  itiaelf  is 
small,  pretty,  and  has  more  than  one  church,  but 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  so  much  employment  for 
the  poor  as  might  be  expected.  The  beggars  were 
very  numerous  and  importunate  between  that  place 
and  Liege.  The  great  extent  of  iron  works  and 
manufactures  at  Liege,  had  not  prepared  me  to  ex- 
pect this,  but  rather  the  reverse  in  such  a  vicinity. 
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During  the  present  century  a  university  has  been 
established  here.  The  iron  works  are  said  to  owe 
their  activity  to  an  Englishman,  bat  I  had  neither 
leisure  nor  curiosity  in  the  matter,  having  seen 
enough  of  iron  works  at  home.  The  Eling  of  the 
Netherlands  takes  a  great  interest  at  present  in  that 
city,  it  is  said,  and  since  I  saw  it  the  size  is  doubled. 
The  banks  of  the  Mouse  here  are  lined  with  fine 
quays,  and  there  is  a  noble  bridge  over  that  river. 
The  town  has  the  dingy  appearance  which  marks  all 
places  in  which  coal  is  much  consumed,  either  for 
fuel  or  manufactures.  The  valley  in  which  it  is 
built  is  fertile,  and  well  watered  by  ,the  river,  in 
which  are  several  islands.  The  castle  was  one  of  the 
frontier  fortresses  at  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1815, 
that  after  my  visit  was  placed  under  the  inspection 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  There  are  three  prin* 
cipal  churches  left,  and  others  of  less  importance. 
Between  twenty  and  thirty  convents  wholly  disap- 
peared here  at  the  revolution,  as  best  both  for  reason 
and  humanity. 

In  the  space  from  Liege  to  Aix  la  Chapelle,  about 
twenty-seven  miles,  the  road  was  not  good,  though 
for  a  part  of  the  distance  it  showed  a  fine  countiy  on 
both  sides.  The  Belgian  frontier  is  fixed  somewhere 
on  this  road,  since  my  journey  over  it,  so  many 
years  ago ;  it  must  be  crossed  in  going  to  or  re- 
turning from  Aix  to  Liege.     A  little  after  noon  I 
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entered  the  renowned  city  of  Charlemagne,  where, 
he  was  bom  and  interred.     I  was  driven  to  the  Conrt 
of  Holland  hoteL     Uncertain  whether  I  should  re- 
main only  a  day  or  two  I  did  not  inunediately  seek 
cot  a  good  Hof  or  lodging-house,  which  I  found 
was  to  be  had  at  all  prices  between  three  and  eight 
crowns  per  month,  exclusive  of  attendance,  break- 
fasting at  home,  and  eating  my  sourc-route  at  the 
table  d'hote  or  with  a  restaurateur.     Uncertain  how 
long  I  might  stay  intending  to  proceed  to  Juliers 
and  Cologne,  I  was  content  to  remain  as  at  present, 
until  I  had  surveyed  the  city,  and  received  some 
letters  which  I  desired  might  be  marked  Paste  res^ 
tante  at  that  place.     In  recent  times  Aix  has  been 
more  noticed  as  the  head  quarters  of  diplomacy  than 
for  anything  else.      The  town  stands  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Mouse,  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant 
valley,  bordered  by  a  range  of  heights  which  rise 
with  a  gentle  ascent     These  heights  have  an  agree- 
able appearance,  and  are  not  so  lofty  and  steep  as  to 
obstruct  the  view.    They  are  well  cultivated.     The 
highest  is  called  that  of  Louisberg  or  Mount  St. 
Saviour,  a  hill  of  sand  intermingled  with  calcareous 
stones.     It  lies  on  the  north  of  the  town,  which  it 
protects  from  the  cold  winds.     From  thence  a  good 
view  of  the  town  and  neighbouring  country  may  be 
obtained.    All  around  it  are  seen  villas  and  farms. 
The  hills  on  the  south  are  less  elevated  and  less 
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fertile,  in  some  places  covered  with  wood.  These 
hills  are  a  part  of  an  offshoot  from  the  Ardennes. 
The  lands  about  a  league  east  and  west  of  the  city 
fall  into  levels  that  join  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  and 
are  fertile  and  rich  in  corn.  On  one  part  of  the  hill 
of  Louisberg  there  is  a  chapel  filled  with  catholic 
idols,  to  each  of  which  some  particular  story  is  at- 
tached, and  near  it  is  a  cabaret  in  which  to  drink  to 
those  images  of  wood  dressed  in  spangled  garments. 
There  are  places  of  worship,  catholic,  lutheran, 
and  reformed.  The  inhabitants  are  many  of  them 
agriculturalists  and  gardeners,  while  manufacturers 
and  merchants  possess  establishments  much  en- 
couraged during  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the 
French.  The  inhabitants  appear  a  lively  people, 
speaking  the  most  extraordinary  jargon  that  was 
ever  heard,  low  German,  Flemish,  Dutch,  French, 
and  other  tongues  intermingled.  The-  market  place 
is  the  only  handsome  part  of  the  town,  which  has  no 
claims  to  beauty  anywhere.  There  is  a  fountain  in 
the  centre,  upon  which  stands  a  gilt  bronze  statue 
of  Charlemagne.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  is  heavy  in 
architectural  design ;  one  of  the  towers  is  said  to  be 
of  Boman  masonry.  The  haUs  are  paved  with  mar- 
ble. There  is  a  picture  of  Vandyke's  here  repre- 
senting Charlemagne  conferring  privileges  on  Aix 
and  other  cities,  but  it  is  not  one  of  his  best  works. 
Some  of   the  ambassadors  who  have   figured    in 
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diplomatic  congresses,  and  are  now  well  nigh  for- 
gotten, are  displayed  in  portraiture  here.  A  fine 
Bubens  representing  a  Descent  from  the  Cross  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  Franciscan  church. 

I  remained  at  Aix  for  the  present  in  consequence 
of  letters  I  got  at  Calais.  There  was  a  person 
whom  I  often  visited  in  London,  who,  having  had 
the  good  sense  to  give  up  business  to  a  relative  after 
having  accumulated  a  tolerable  fortune,  used  to  pay 
a  visit  of  some  months  to  Ireland  or  Scotland  every 
year.  It  was  not  his  practice  to  hurry  day  and  night 
over  the  roads  to  some  points  he  had  fixed  to  see, 
and  then  hurrying  back  again,  deem  himself  fully 
qualified  to  give  an  opinion  upon  them  and  all  be- 
longing to  them.  He  fixed  upon  his  abiding  place 
for  a  three  months'  residence  at  the  time  of  the 
year  he  judged  that  the  weather  would  be  most 
suitable  to  move  about  in  the  open  air.  Then 
starting  to  that  point,  he  said  it  would  be  hard  in- 
deed if  he  did  not  make  himself  master  of  the 
country  for  a  twenty  mile  radius,  "  which,"  said  he, 
"  will  give  a  diameter  of  forty  miles,  and  the  explora- 
tion of  the  interior  of  a  circle  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty.  Of  that  I  am  certain,  and  if  I  find  too 
little  interest  in  the  allotment  I  have  made  specu- 
latively, I  shift  my  head  quarters  to  some  point  in 
the  circumference  of  my  contemplated  limit,  and  ra- 
diate from  thence.'' 
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Expecting  to  see  my  friend  arrive  soon,  I  visited 
the  lions  of  the  city,  the  principal  of  which  were  the 
Baths.  The  warm  waters  of  these  have  their  sources 
partly  in  the  town,  and  partly  in  the  suburbs  in  the 
bourg  of  Burscheid.  There  are  also  cold  chalybeate 
springs,  similar  to  those  of  Spa,  called,  from  that 
circumstance,  the  Spa-brunnen.  There  are  no  less 
than  six  warm  springs,  three  of  which  go  by  the 
name  of  the  "  superior  springs,"  and  contain  sul- 
phur and  other  mineral  substances.  Here  the 
wfi^ter  is  more  abundant  and  hotter  than  elsewhere. 
They  are  situated  pretty  near  one  another,  in 
Buchel  Street,  in  some  buildings  surrounding  a 
small  court  The  other  three,  called  the  "  Inferior 
Springs,^'  rise  out  of  the  ground  in  a  spot  about 
five  hundred  yards  from  the  former.  This  spot  is 
called  the  Brunnen  Strasse,  or  Fountain  Street,  and 
sometimes  Romphausbad.  The  source  most  pre- 
ferred is  that  denominated  the  ^^  Imperial^"  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  town,  at  the  foot  of  the  little 
elevation  which  forms  the  market-place,  from 
whence  it  flows  out  of  the  cleft  of  a  rock  in  the 
interior  of  what  is  called  the  Imperial  bath,  or 
walled  cistern.  This  water  is  the  hottest,  and  im- 
pregnated with  sulphur.  There  are  fourteen  separate 
baths  attached  to  the  Imperial  spring.  The  water, 
or  vapour,  deposits  pure  sulphur,  if  kept  at  rest 
for  a  little  time.     This  deposit  bears  the  name  of 
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Badschwefel,  or  Bath  sulphur.  The  bath-houses 
which  receive  the  waters  of  the  first  three  sources, 
or  Superior  springs,  are  the  Imperial,  the  New,  the 
Queen  of  Hungary,  once  called  the  Little  Bath,  and 
that  of  St  Quirin.  The  three  Inferior  springs  and 
bath-houses  are  those  of  Hermbad,  Bosenbad,  and 
that  of  the  poor  or  the  Bomphausbad.  All  these 
have  the  necessary  accompaniments  for  the  douche, 
and  for  lodgings ;  but  steam-baths,  on  account  of 
the  want  of  sufficient  natural  heat,  can  only  be  had 
in  the  Superior  Baths.  The  time  for  drinking  the 
waters  is  between  six  and  nine  a.m.  These  baths 
are  from  four  to  five  feet  deep ;  the  sides  of  massy 
stone ;  the  apartments  vaulted,  with  an  opening  to 
let  off  the  vapour ;  and  there  are  small  rooms  with 
chimneys,  and  beds  at  the  sides  of  most  of  the 
baths.  Of  the  cold  springs  near  the  town,  the 
best  is  not  far  from  Drimhoirn,  rising  out  of  the 
ground  in  the  Forest  of  Burscheid.  It  is  called 
Haidbend,  partly  situated  in  a  pretty  English 
garden,  where  there  are  lodgings  for  those  who 
wish  to  use  the  waters,  and  as  much  smoking  as 
even  a  Grerman  can  desire,  in  his  most  ruminating 
moods.  There  are  a  variety  of  diversions  to  amuse 
visitors^  besides  balls  and  concerts.  Unfortunately 
the  habit  of  play  prevails,  though  not  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  at  Baden,  and  some  other  places  in  Germany. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  delightful  walks.     The 
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farm  of  Kirberg  and  Baber,  out  of  the  city,  affords 
a  very  agreeable  promenade.  In  general,  the  ascent 
of  the  Louisberg  is  preferred  by ,  strangers  as  a 
promenade,  from  the  extensive  field  of  view  it  affords ; 
and  there  I  secretly  determined  to  take  my  friends 
first,  after  their  arrival.  I  had  already  made  myself 
sufficiently  master  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  to  be- 
come a  Cicerone  after  only  a  week's  residence  there. 
The  number  of  houses,  only  about  twelve  hundred, 
will  readily  account  for  this  knowledge  of  the  streets. 
The  city  has  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
inhabitants  of  our  own  beautiful  Bath. 

I  was  so  diligent  in  sight-seeing,  that  little  escaped 
me  in  this  nondescript  place.  I  visited  more  than 
once  the  Cathedral  or  Mtinster,  built  by  Charle- 
magne, about  the  year  800,  and  consecrated  to 
"  God's  mother,"  by  Pope  Leo  III.,  and  365  of  his 
arch-mitred  and  mitred  subordinates  who  were  to 
attend,  but  two  were  missing.  It  is  richly  decora- 
ted with  silver,  bronze,  and  marble,  by  the  celebra- 
ted founder,  who,  notwithstanding  his  appellation 
of  ^^  Great,*'  seemed  as  deep  in  superstitious  belief 
of  the  vice-gerency  of  heaven  being  vested  in  the 
sovereign  pontiffs  of  Bome,  as  any  of  his  successors. 
Bavenna  furnished  large  blocks  of  marble  for  the 
edifice,  which  was  rich  in  the  best  Mosaic  work  of 
the  time.  It  is  seriously  recorded  that  the  two 
missing    bishops    had    their   places    miraculously 
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aopplied  on  the  foregoing  solemn  occasion,  by  a  pair 
of  bishops  of  Tongres,  who  died  and  were  buried  at 
Maestricht,  but  re-appeared  on  that  occasion,  remained 
during  the  whole  ceremony,  and  disappeared  the 
instant  the  benediction  was  over  I  The  original 
form  of  «this  church  was  a  rotunda,  sustained  by 
Corinthian  columns.  It  was  damaged  by  the  bar- 
barous Normans,  in  882,  but  repaired  a  century  later, 
by  Otho  in.,  who,  however,  did  not  hesitate  to  rob 
the  tomb  of  Charlemagne  of  the  golden  cross  he 
had  worn ;  the  crown,  sceptre,  sword,  and  part  of 
his  garments.  Bather  uncivil  treatment  of  his 
**  good  cousin,"  were  it  not  an  axiom  of  course 
heaven  appointed,  that  kings  can  do  no  wrong. 
Otho  was  soon  after  poisoned.  This  church,  three 
or  four  centuries  afterwards  was  injured  by  fire,  and 
restored  in  1358 ;  a  noble  choir  being  added.  The 
tomb  of  Charlemagne,  thus  despoiled  by  his  ^^  good 
cousin  "  Otho,  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  church, 
and  carries  only  the  simple  inscription,  in  excellent 
taste  Carolo  Mapno.  Above  the  tomb  is  a  large 
crown  of  silver  and  gilt  copper,  a  gift  of  Frederic 
of  Austria.  There  are  many  relics  here,  which 
strangers  may  see  fur  a  fee;  among  them,  the 
neck  and  shoulder  and  arm-bone  of  the  great 
Charlemagne  himself;  and  trinkets,  declared  to 
have  been  the  property  of  the  great  ruler.  Besides 
which,  the  church  has  its  more  immediate  antiqui- 
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ties,  such  as  pieces  of  Aaron's  rod ;  the  Virgin's 
girdle ;  some  of  the  real  manna ;  a  rib  of  the  holy 
spirit;  and  other  firaudulent  trumpery,  kept  in  a 
richly-embossed  case.  These  were  exhibited  once 
in  seven  years,  for  fifteen  days,  to  crowds  of  pilgrims, 
as  far  back  as  1492,  when  no  less  than  142,000  are 
said  to  have  visited  them  in  one  day,  and  left  80,000 
florins — a  gift  quite  acceptable  to  priestcraft,  had  it 
been  ten  times  the  amount.  How  the  rubicund 
rogues  most  have  chuckled  in  secret,  at  the  success 
of  their  delusions.  I  observed  that  they  were 
making  a  pleasure  ground  in  Louisberg,  and  planting 
it.  This,  they  assured  me,  was  to  be  an  English 
garden,  planted  with  brambles,  among  which  they 
set  other  things.  I  presume,  to  imitate  the  supposed 
wild  character  of  ;our  island  plantations  in  their  idesi. 
There  is  a  ball-room  on  this  eminence;  and  the 
Belvidere,  a  building  from  which  the  view  is  truly 
fine. 

In  this  way  for  some  days  longer,  following  my 
nose  into  every  curiosity  shop  of  ihonkery  or 
feushion  or  antiquarianism,  I  contrived  to  explore 
the  city.  Expectation  is  sometimes  genuine  impa- 
tience. In  my  rambles  out  of  the  town  I  met  many 
fjftir  forms,  with  which  I  longed  to  exchange  a  salu- 
tation, if  it  were  no  more  than  a  "  How  d'ye  do  ?*' 
"  Comment  vous  portez  vausF'^  "  Hoe  txuirt  gy  al?^^ 
^^  Como  estasF^^  or  some  other  jargon,  for  it  was  not 
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easy  to  say  of  what  country  the  ladies  were,  as 
some  of  every  land  in  Europe  might  be  met  in  the 
course  of  a  morning's  walk.  I  was  still  a  melan- 
choly saunterer,  and  as  my  own  thoughts  were  not 
my  worst  enemies,  I  turned  my  steps  towards  the 
country,  and  the  green  paths,  among  rocks  and  vege- 
tation, out  of  the  city  limits.  I  made  the  birds  my 
companions.  I  sat  and  listened  to  them  in  the  trees 
above  me,  until  I  began  to  &ncy  I  should  become 
melancholy,  and,  starting  up,  went  back  to  a  restau- 
rateur, and  making  a  simple  dinner,  called  for  a 
bottle  of  good,  honest,  old  Hock,  thinking  upon  the 
proverb,  "  Give  wine  to  him  that  is  of  a  heavy 
heart''  My  friend  H ,  where  are  you  ?  Ex- 
cellent BhenishI 

One  afternoon  I  had  whiled  away  the  hour,  and  got 
into  the  second  bottle.  The  sun  was  setting.  I  was 
seated  in  an  arbour  of  fruitless  vines,  but  pleasant 
enough  under  the  cool  leaves,  a  table  before  me  with 
some  fruit,  and  my  friend  the  bottle.  "  How  truly 
home-fashioned,"  thought  I,  "  thus  alone,  and  yet  I 
cannot  help  myself.  I  am  sorry  that  upon  com- 
pulsion I  am  so  very  English  just  now."  I  sat 
until  I  saw  the  moon  appear,  every  now  and  then 
gauzed  with  light  silvery  clouds.  All  was  mild  and 
genial,  but  I  was  not  a  participator  in  the 
soothing  effect  of  things  around  me.  I  could  not  tell 
why  not,  but  the  truth  was  I  felt  deep  melancholy 
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— ^past  days  and  scenes  came  into  my  mind— I 
wished  I  was  not  alone — to  discover  some  walk  I 
have  not  yet  trodden,  some  unsuspected  vale  among 
the  further  hills,  and  then  suffer  my  wild  fancies  to 
go  astray  with  me :  that  must  be  my  resource. 
After  all  I  do  not  like  solitude,  when  I  don't  ask  for 
it.  It  is  an  unwelcome  guest  when  forced  upon  a 
man ;  there  lies  the  difference  between  the  welcome 
and  unwelcome  of  the  thing.  We  do  not  like  to 
have  our  own  thoughts  for  company,  when  they 
become  too  heavy  to  float,  and  begin  to  bear  down 
in  the  sensorium.  We  cannot  always  think,  even  if 
we  belong  to  that  portion  of  our  brotherhood  that 
possess  the  faculty  of  being  able  to  do  so.  The 
great  community  of  nature  will  not  do  at  all  times, 
nor  can  we  be  continually  in  love  with  our  own 
company,  love  ourselves  as  we  may.  I  sipped  my 
wine  discontentedly,  thought  of  Crusoe  and  his 
island,  wondered  how  he  was  able  to  live,  finished 
my  bottle,  called  for  the  carte,  and  returned  to  my 
lodgings,  half-resolved  to  start  the  next  day  for 
Juliers  and  Cologne — ^yet,  if  my  friends  should 
come?    "  I  will  settle  the  point  in  the  morning." 

I  rose  betimes  the  next  day,  as  if  I  could  have 
expected  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  regarding  my 
friends  so  early.  I  again  walked  out  in  the  fidds. 
All  was  fresh  and  full  of  life,  the  dew  sparkling  on 
herb  and  flowen    The  citizens  were  abroad  and  the 
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workmen  proceeding  to  their  shops,  for  there  are 
several  manufactures  at  Aix  (or  Achen,  as  the 
(jermans  call  the  city),  such  as  those  of  fine  casimir, 
belonging  to  the  house  of  de  Braf,  and  several  of 
pins  and  needles.  The  shopkeepers  and  petty 
tradesmen  were  exceedingly  adroit  in  dealing  with 
strangers  who  are  off  their  guard,  having  the  repu- 
tation of  being  able  to  draw  the  money  from  their 
pockets  without  their  perceiving  it.  The  respect 
they  have  for  the  visitors  to  their  city  is  always  in 
proportion  to  the  scale  of  expense  they  see  them 
maintain.  They  are  a  frivolous,  gay  people,  fond  of 
ostentation,  with  some  talent  in  the  art  of  mysti- 
fying others ;  in  fact,  what  we  should  denominate  in 
England  "  sharp  watering-place  traders." 

I  had  kept  my  view  on  the  Liege  road,  by  which 

I  expected  my  friend  H would  enter  the  city. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  away,  and  I  began  to  think 
I  would  pack  up  and  leave  Achen  for  Cologne  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  if  I  slept  at  Juliers,  and  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  bargain  about  a  conveyance  at 
oace — ^for  there  were  then  no  railroads,  and  diligences 
I  disliked — ^when  I  saw  my  friend  and  his  two 
daughters  pass,  and  drive  to  the  Hotel  St.  Martin, 
in  the  Rue  de  Cologne.  They  were  not  aware  of 
my  observing  them  pass  me.  None  could  express 
greater  pleasure  and' surprise  at  seeing  me,  for  I 
followed  the  vehicle  to  where  they  were  set  down. 

VOL.   L  O 
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The  pleasure  was  reciprocal.  Accommodations  were 
at  hand  in  the  best  street  in  the  town,  called  the 
Compesboth  Strasse,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  we  all 
seemed  at  home  together. 

I  had  found  little  difficulty  in  comprehending  the 
value  of  the  current  money,  and  my  friends,  who 
had  been  puzzled  on  this  head  in  other  places,  were 
at  no  loss  here.  The  marc,  six  of  which  made  a 
florin,  nine  a  schelling,  eighteen  a  franc,  and  fifty- 
four  a  risdale,  was  easily  learned ;  but  even  for  this 
there  was  no  necessity,  as  it  was  equally  common  to 
pay  and  receive  in  francs. 

In  the  evening,  while  daylight  lasted,  H and 

myself  walked  lo  the  Ball  Rooms,  which  are  fine, 
and  then  went  in  to  see  the  play  in  the  adjoining 
saloons.  At  that  early  period  of  the  day  they  were 
full  of  the  dupers  and  duped.  We  found  that  the 
play  had  been  open  since  the  noontide  hour.  The 
tables  were  covered  with  gold  coin.  I  fancied  that 
I  saw  some  countenances  exceedingly  downcast,  and 
secretly  thanked  my  stars  that  I  had  no  inclination 
to  indulge  in  the  gratification  of  a  passion  so 
destructive  both  to  mind  and  fortune. 

Many  singular  anecdotes  were  told  in  relation  to 
the  tables.  I  saw  a  young  man  who  broke  up  one 
of  the  banks,  the  same  colour  coming  up  thirteen 
times  successively.  It  is  true  the  wonder  is  as  great 
how  the  player  could  have  had  self-denial  enough 
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not  to  have  taken  up  his  winnings  after  they  had 
nm  the  first  half-a-dozen  times  in  his  favour.  It  is 
astonishing  how  the  mere  conviction  of  a  possibility 
will  allure  some  spirits  to  their  ruin,  especially  those 
who  play  for  the  sake  of  the  money  rather  than  the 
excitement  the  uncertainty  creates.  I  have  known 
men  who  cared  more  to  gratify  the  latter  feeling 
than  the  former. 

It  was  pleasant  to  return,  and  take  tea,  English 
feishion,  with  the  ladies;  in  whatever  part  of  the 
world  we  may  be,  our  home  customs  are  always 
welcomed.  The  fragrance  of  tea  was  the  more 
agreeable  because  I  had  been,  previously,  almost  ex- 
isting on  coffee.  We  conversed  on  music,  gardens, 
pic-nics,  and  many  gentle  things  which  interest 
young  females.  One  of  the  ladies  sang  those  airs 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  sing  in  London.  Thus 
fiur  from  home,  it  made  her  think,  she  said,  of  the 
Bivers  of  Babylon,  when  the  captives  tuned  their 
harps  by  the  willows  of  the  Euphrates.  Unfortu- 
nately, were  it  not  for  the  memory  of  old  Charle- 
magne^  there  is  nothing  to  be  called  romantic  in 
Achen  or  about  it  We  have  little  sympathy  with 
battle-axe  kings,  and  lying  diplomatists.  One  tale 
of  simple  nature  is  worth  them  all  put  together.  We 
were  interrupted  by  street  music,  of  the  sweetest 
kind,  like  airs  of  an  Eolian  harp  for  softness.  It 
would  have   been  delightful    to   listen  to  it  half 
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tbe  night  On  a  sudden,  the  notes  changed  to  a 
lively  dance,  and  two  or  three  coarse  girls,  neither 
comely  in  person  nor  graceftd  in  movement,  com- 
menced jumping,  kicking,  andflourishing,  in  a  mode 
I  never  before  saw.  I  havie  heard  of  animals  being 
taught  to  dance  by  placing  them  upon  hot  plates  of 
iron  or  copper,  and  I  imagine  these  Dutch  Madgdens 
must  have  been  taught  in  the  same  manner.  I 
proposed  paying  them  to  go  away,  but  the  ladies 
insisted  it  was  novel,  and  that  Dutch  dancing  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  differ  a  little  from  the 
graces  of  the  French  masters  and  the  instruction 
of  Vestris.  A  shower  of  rain  fell  heavily,  and  ter- 
minated a  performance  which  sufficiently  proved 
that  Dutch  grace  might  really  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  art 

On  the  other  hand,  going  to  drink  the  waters  at 
the  Imperial,  the  next  day,  our  ears  were  greeted 
with  some  delightful  music  played  by  the  musicians 
accustomed  to  attend  there.  It  was  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  The  shower  of  the  previous  evening 
had  rendered  the  morning  air  more  than  usually 
fresh.  It  was  impossible  not  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
harmony  produced  by  those  wind  instruments.  They 
played  several  plaintive  airs  which,  after  all,  I  find, 
suit  my  musical  temperament  the  best  Solemn 
and  simple  music  touches  me ;  that  of  mere  science 
glides  by  me,  and  escapes,  like  opera  music,  which, 
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without  character  or  nature  in  the  actings  rather 
annoyB,  than  pleases  me.  Music  was  corrupted 
when  made  a  science  upon  suffirance.  However 
deyerly  executed,  it  has  no  meaning ;  it  may  suit 
clever  people,  who  can  hear  daybreak  in  the  sound 
of  a  hautboy. 

We  planned  an  excursion,  in  which  I  was  to  be 
the  guide.  Both  girls  were  excellent  pedestrians. 
Their  father,  who,  now  and  then,  paid  the  penalty  of 
city  dinners  by  a  fit  of  the  gout,  happened  to  be  in 
good  condition  in  all  his  toes.  There  is  a  pleasant 
hope  in  expected  sight-seeing,  on  entering  a  strange 
territory.  I  generally  awake  early,  after  my  arrival 
in  a  strange  place,  with  the  impatience  of  one  who 
is  building  castles  in  the  air,  upon  the  slender 
support  of  a  spider's  ^^  attenuated  web."  There  is 
a  pleasure  in  the  espectation  of  pleasure,  while  it 
lasts;  and  sometimes  that  is  all  we  get  for  our  pains. 

There  was  at  that  time  an  establishment  belong- 
ing to  a  gentleman  named  Aussem,  who  had 
formed  a  collection  of  objects  of  natural  history 
near  some  hot  baths,  in  a  valley  at  no  great  distance 
out  of  tiie  town.  There  was  once  a  convent  stood 
on  the  same  spot,  belonging  to  ladies  of  noble  birth, 
the  abbess  of  which  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor 
of  Germany.  Near  by  were  now  much  more  useful 
establishments,  in  manufactures  of  cloth  and 
wooUen  stufis,  for  which  the  warm  water  of  the 

o  2 
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fiprings  is  particularly  fitted.  These  waters  contain  no 
sulphur,  unlike  those  in  the  city,  though  so  nearthem* 
They  rise  partly  from  beneath  an  elevation  of  no 
great  height,  and  partly  from  under  one  almost 
opposite  considerably  lower.  The  water  is  in  such 
abundance  that  almost  every  house  has  its  own 
bath  from  that  source.  The  temperature  seemed  to 
be  pretty  uniform  in  all  places  near  the  spring. 
The  only  substance  perceptible  in  the  water  was  an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  carbonic  gas.  The 
superficial  soil  was  merely  a  thin  coating  of  fine 
garden  earth,  upon  slate  rock.  In  several  places  I 
fancied  that  there  were  traces  of  volcanic  agency. 
A  continued  stream  of  hot  water  flows  along  the 
valley  from  these  springs,  and,  almost  parallel, 
another  of  cold,  separated  only  by  a  foot- way.  Both 
unite  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  below  Burscheid, 
where  a  warm  pond  is  formed,  which  works  a  mill 
for  polishing  needles.  The  union  of  all  the  waters 
here,  warm  and  cold,  forms  the  Worm  river  or  stream, 
which  passing  by  Aix  la  Chapelle,  not  far  from  the 
Adalbert  gate,  falls  into  the  Boer  or  Rhur,  an 
affluent  of  the  Mouse.  The  warm  water  pond, 
which  is  not  more  than  about  a  hundred  yards  wide, 
never  freezes ;  its  waters  are  saline.  The  stream 
supports  a  great  number  of  carp,  pike,  and  other 
kinds  of  fish,  which  multiply  prodigiously,  and  are 
larger  and  finer  than  those  taken  elsewhere,  but 
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have  a  peculiar,  and  not  agreeable  fiayonr,  which  is 
got  rid  of  by  placing  them  in  firesh  cold  water,  for 
ten  or  fifteen  days  before  cooking.  We  were  once 
amnsed  on  visiting  the  pond  just  before  sunset,  by 
dense  vapours  playing  over  their  surface ;  the  rays  of 
light  then  formed  all  over  the  face  of  the  water 
a  ntmiber  of  little  rainbows,  of  the  richest  colours. 

We  agreed  in  giving  the  preference  to  a  residence 
at  Burscheid  to  being  in  the  city.  The  walks  about 
it  are  agreeable,  and  there  was  at  that  time  a  society 
of  arquebusiers  there,  who  used  to  practice  at  a 
wooden  bird ;  some  Were  dexterous  shots.  There 
were  houses  of  play,  too,  where  there  were  always 
to  be  found  devotees — French,  German,  Russian, 
and  English — in  fact,  a  medley,  eager  to  ruin 
others,  or  be  ruined  themselves. 

The  inhabitants  of  Achen  still  boast  of  their  city 
being  the  birth-place  of  the  great  emperor  of  the 
West;  and  of  the  coronation  of  many  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Germany.  The  most  important  dip- 
lomatic arrangements  conducted  there  were  those 
6f  1668,  between  Prance  and  Spain;  of  1748, 
between  England,  France,  and  the  Low  Countries ; 
and,  after  my  return,  that  of  1818,  respecting  the 
withdrawal  of  the  allied  troops  from  France. 

Among  the  rides  from  Aix  is  that  to  Spa,  ten 
leagues  off.  A  waterfall  only  a  dozen  feet  wide,  but 
descending  fifty,  we  only  heard  of.     The  pleasures 
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of  Spa  were  not  for  our  participation.  Electora, 
connts,  and  other  Noodles  and  Foodies  were  cft 
a  class  with  which  we  had  no  desire  to  be  inti- 
mate, if  we  conld ;  and  adventurers  and  barons  par 
excellence  with  whom  we  onld,  but  would  not 

At  Spa  we  found  several  countrymen  herding 
together,  some  marked  by  that  peculiar  misture 
of  arrogance  and  ignorance  for  which  they  are  so 
painfully  distinguishable  from  others  of  their 
native  isle.  One  of  them  was,  in  manner  and 
appearance,  and  no  doubt  in  his  own  idea,  as  accom- 
plished as  the  monkey  that  had  seen  the  world.  He 
was  explaining  to  his  companions,  grouped  head  to 
head  as  they  were,  and  separated  from  the  other 
company,  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  brunnen,'' 
which,  he  informed  them,  answered  to  the  English 
word  "  bath ;"  of  this  he  was  confident.  None  of 
them  knew  anything  of  German  or  French,  except 
two  or  three  words  picked  out  of  a  pocket  vocabu- 
lary, by  the  use  of  which  the  clue  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  wants  of  his  guest,  on  the  part  of  the  conti- 
nental inn-keeper,  was  fortunately  afforded;  yet  the 
youths  were,  no  doubt,  all  go<)d  grammar  school 
lads,  in  their  day,  perhaps  from  Harrow  or  Eton, 
who  could  make  Latin,  if  not  English  verses,  a 
dozen  upon  a  breath. 

^^  Brunnen ;  aw,  ah ;  yes,  just  the  same  as  our 
<  Bath ' — Spa    Brunnen — Spa   Baths ;    yes,    aw  T' 
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looking  down  first  at  well-polished  boots,  and  then 
palling  up  the  shirt-collar,  in  order  to  fill  the 
interval  during  which  his  firiends  applauded,  ^^  Tes, 
you're  a  devilish  good  Cterman,  Sykes ;  where  d'ye 
pick  it  up,  eh ;  not  at  Harrow  ?  it's  all  shorts  and 
longs  there  1"  "  Don't  know— can't  recollect ;  came 
by  nature.  Let's  go  and  have  a  shy  at  the  black 
and  scarlet !" 

So  saying,  they  adjourned  to  a  neighbouring 
rouge  et  noir  table.  My  repugnance  to  the  society 
of  young  ill-bred  gawkies  of  this  kind  had  grown 
upon  me.  Their  stare  at  their  countrjrwomen  who 
were  with  us,  was  impudent  I  took  care  never  to 
enter  an  inn,  or  remain  at  one,  where  such  English 
travellers  were  staying,  if  I  could  help  it  Not  that 
there  are  no  gentlemanly  young  men,  who  would 
confer  pleasure  upon  any  society  of  their  country- 
men, on  a  tour,  but  that  there  are  so  few  com- 
paratively. The  mcgority,  if  not  insolent,  become 
bores,  which  is  almost  as  bad.  Self-sufficiency  and 
overweening  conceit  intermingle  in  their  conduct 
to  such  a  degree,  it  is  wise  to  escape  the  annoyance. 
Sometimes,  with  the  addition  of  the  shame  one 
feels  at  such  specimens  of  English  ill-breeding, 
being  noted  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  they  at-* 
tempt  to  over  play  the  game  of  importance,  with- 
out understanding  or  urbanity,  or  any  other  quality 
than  a  groundless  pride  which  disgusts.     Whatever 
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virtues  they  think  are  their  own,  they  have  still  no 
honest  lack  of  pretension,  with  which  they  think  to 
serve  their  reputations. 

There  is  another  thing  which  detaches  some  firom 
the  society  of  so  many  of  their  countrymen  whom 
they  meet  in  travelling,  and  that  is  the  constraint 
under  which  those  must  act  if  their  names  happen 
to  be  public  at  home.  No  news-hunting  penny-a- 
liner,  the  slave  of  the  sub-editor  of  a  paper,  can 
watch  you  closer  in  order  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  about 
your  actions-  Even  one  unknown  like  myself,  if  I 
proceeded  to  sketch  a  ruin,  or  some  object  of  which 
I  was  desirous  of  retaining  an  appearance  beyond 
the  fleeting  shadow  of  it  in  memory,  was  annoyed 
by  a  travelling  Englishman  upon  my  steps,  curiously 
interrupting  and  questioning  me  regarding  it.  I 
remember  once  being  about  to  sketch  Montleiy 
Tower,  on  one  of  my  excursions  in  France,  and 
obliged  to  give  up  the  design  firom  three  of  my 
counkymen,  total  strangers,  coming  up,  and  thrust- 
ing their  noses  down  on  my  paper,  which  I  indig- 
nantly rolled  up,  and  took  myself  off  from  the  spot, 
with  a  contempt  of  them  on  my  countenance  I 
could  not  conceal.  In  place  of  associating  with  the 
people  of  the  countries  they  visit,  a  persecution  of 
their  own  country  travellers  ensues,  hence  ihey 
come  back  greater  fools  than  they  set  out.  There 
was  a  sort  of  right  they  appeared  to  daim,  to  behave 
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to  compatriots  abroad  as  they  pleased,  and  yet,  if  I 

met  them  at  home  afterwards,  there  would  be  no 

reoognition  without    an  introdnction.      ^^  I  doa't 

know  70a,"  inscribed  on  their  brows,  though  hand- 

in-glove  with  you,  a  month  before,  in  the  Longh' 

Amo  at  Florence,  or  in  the  StradaNuova  at  Genoa. 

To  nse  their  own  cant  phrase,   therefore,  ^^I  cxA 

them,"  unless  they  had  been  introduced,  or  were 

known  to  me  some  other  way  previously.    Thus,  I 

may  perchance  miss  the  society  of  a  worthy  individual 

or  two ;  but  it  is  better  to  miss  the  good,  than  sustain 

the  evil  of  the  self-oonvenient  introduction  of  these 

time-killing  travellers  or  tronblers  for  the  chance  of 

a  good  one.    On  the  other  hand,  no  one  is  more 

happy  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  people  of  every 

other  notion,  either  abroad  or  at  home ;  but  such 

self-accomplished  travellers  will  not  do  this.    Many 

may  not  be  of  my  opinion.     That  I  cannot  help ; 

they  have  no  right  to  judge  for  another.     ^^  Where 

do  yon  go  to  witness  the  Carnival  ?"  inquired  one 

of  these  young  cognoscente,    of  a  distinguished 

traveller  and  fellow-conntryman,  some  time  ago. 

^^  At  Tunis,*"  was  the  reply,  fiiUy  as  satisfifcctory  as 

if  he  had  replied  ^^  at  Bome."    The  inquirer  did  not 

know  that  the  Tunisians  were  children  of  Mahomet 

There  was,  we  were  informed,  a  goodly  number 

of  medical  practitioners  in  Spa,  where  they  helped 

to  thin  the  population  by  the  diversity  of  their 
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prescriptions,  and  originality  in  the  Escolapian  art. 
Dr.  Pillen  diflfered  with  Dr.  Shlank,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  patients.  Both  were  leading  men. 
One  prescribed  laxatives,  the  other  astringents ;  both 
agreeing  on  the  necessity  of  the  use  of  the  Pouhon 
waters,  to  render  their  medicines  efficacious.  Dr. 
Shlank  was  a  skeleton  of  a  man,  pale,  sallow,  and 
worn  down,  as  if  by  abstinence,  and  the  labours  of 
his  profession.  Dr.  Pillen  was  a  rosy-faced,  stout, 
well-favoured  man  — the  picture  of  health  and  good- 
humour.  It  being  discussed  one  day,  which  of  these 
two  distinguished  men  was  the  most  able  in  his 
profession,  it  was  left  to  a  professor  of  Grottingen, 
who  happened  to  be  at  Spa,  to  decide,  and  he  gave 
it  for  Dr.  Pillen,  at  once.  "  I  judge,"  said  he,  "  in 
favour  of  Dr.  Pillen ;  whoever  looks  at  him  will  see 
he  is  health  personified ;  and,  if  so,  he  must  beat 
understand  how  tc  bring  others  to  the  same  state  of 
body.  Dr.  Shlank  is  unable  t<;iri^6commend  himself 
in  the  curative  art,  by  the  exhibition  of  his  person ; 
he  cannot  heal  himself.  He  walks  about  looking 
worse  than  the  most  sickly  visitant  of  our  most 
health-dispensing  brunnens."  Such  was  the  sub- 
stance of  what  we  learned  in  our  visit  to  that 
renowned  spot,  regarding  two  sagacious  doctors. 
Dr.  Pillen,  keeping  up  a  portly  complexion,  evidently 
did  not  Ml  short  in  good  policy,  whatever  he  might 
be  in  respect  to  wisdom ;  while  Dr.  Shlank,  if  he 
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were  the  wisest  of  the  two,made  nothing  of  his  wisdom, 
because  he  wanted  Dr,  Pillen*s  policy  in  the  aspect  of 
tlie  outer  man ;  and,  while  looking  grave  as  became 
one  of  the  fieusnlty,  had  too  much  skill  in  taciturnity. 
Merit  must  be  spoken,  for  the  world  will  not  be  at 
the  trouble  of  finding  it  out ;  and  no  man  can  speak 
his  own  better  than  he  can,  who  expected  to  pro- 
claim his  own  ability,  with  due  modesty,  is  looking 
the  right  thing  at  the  same  time.  Thus  we  talke 
of  what  we  had  just  heard  on  our  way  back  to 
Achen. 

There  one  day  approached  us  among  those  we 
supposed  to  be  beggars  (indirectly),  a  singular 
looking  man,  with  the  Jewish  contour,  as  the  ladies 
thought,  wearing  a  broad  hat  shading  the  upper 
part  of  his  face.  His  cheekd  were  deeply  fur- 
rowed, and  his  grey  beard  of  long  growth.  I 
soon  came  round  to  their  opini^^.  It  was  in  a 
retired  part  of  the  xoad,  or  rather,  path,  overhung 
with  trees,  leading  towards  Burscheid.  When  he 
came  where  we  were  loitering,  he  put  together  a 
flute,  the  different  parts  of  which  he  drew  from  his 
pocket,  and  began  a  sweetly  plaintive  air.  When 
he  had  done,  one  of  our  party,  who  spoke  German, 
asked  if  he  were  not  an  Israelite,  and  he  replied  in 
the  a£Brmative.  He  said  he  was  bom  in  Poland, 
had  travelled  much  in  the  East,  and  over  a  good 
deal  of  Europe.      He  had  visited  Palestine,  the 
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country  of  his  hope,  where  lay  the  graves  of  hifl 
fathers.  He  lived  by  his  flute  and  by  trading  in 
needles,  of  which  there  was  a  manufactory  in 
Achen,  where  he  said  he  was  well  known.  Thus  he 
was  not  exactly  a  mendicant,  as  the  ladies  first 
thought  They  inquired  if  there  were  no  airs  he 
could  play  peculiar  to  his  race.  He  replied  that  he 
would  endeavour  to  play  one  much  in  favour  among 
the  Polish  Israelites.  It  had  been  better  to  chant 
it,  but  he  could  not  do  that  now.  Age  had  dulled 
the  finer  notes  or  sounds  by  which  he  was  able  to 
convey  his  melodies  with  his  voice  to  the  ears  of 
strangers,  so  well  as  he  could  wish.  He  said  this, 
with  a  look  expressive  of  his  words : 

^^  I  am  an  old  man ;  my  heart  gets  cold ;  the 
music  of  the  soul  is  with  younger  men." 
/  He  then  played  such  a  beautiful  piece  as  would 
not  have  dishonoured  his  countrymen  when  they 
sat  captives  by  the  river,  to  which  he  said  the 
words  in  the  Hebrew,  when  it  was  sung,  had 
reference. 

"  It  is  a  charming  piece  of  music." 

"  I  play  no  other  airs  now ;  for  lively  airs  my 
voice  has  long  been  out  of  tune.  I  play  a  little 
with  my  fingers,  the  notes  no  longer  come  from  the 
heart — that  is  not  in  tune  for  gay  things." 

"  Plaintive  things  please  us  best" 

"I  cannot  chant  them  now  since  I  lost  poor* 
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Bath,  a  gentle  girl,  my  only  one.  I  am  alone  in 
the  world  now.  It  joyed  me  once  to  see  her  in  hei 
loll  life,  looking  bright  as  the  heavens,,  and  we — I 
mean,  we  poor  Israelites — ^father  and  daughter,  for 
lier  mother  died  in  bringing  her  into  life — we  used 
to  gaze  together,  when  in  Italy,  on  the  sea  that 
washed  that  far  coast,  and  then  she  wonld  look  with 
delight,  like  an  angel  from  the  blue,  bine  ether 
above.  She  would  often  dance  along  the  sands,  in 
the  tide  of  joy.  She  is  now  dust,  and  I  am  leflb 
alone.  Sunbeams  no  more  cheer  me  and  herself 
together.  No  sounds  of  music  reach  her  now ;  no 
calm  sea  presents  its  loveliness  to  her  eyes.  She 
lies  in  a  far  distant  land — ^my  poor  Ruth.  I  have 
sat  and  played  my  flute  by  her  grave,  the  notes  you 
just  heard." 

The  old  man  turned  away ;  but  such  was  the  sub- 
stance of  what  he  said,  as  well  as  our  party  could 
translate  it  Tears  were  in  his  eyes;  a  painfal 
chord  had  been  touched.  The  ladies,  bade  him  play 
something  less  affecting  to  himself,  wishing  to 
lead  him  to  another  topic.  He  replied — ^he  was 
quite  sentimental  in  his  way — 

'^  I  cannot  cast  away  the  things  that  take  hold  of 
the  souL  I  cannot  play  merry,  idle  sounds,  and 
make  my  flute  a  hypocrite.  Excuse  me.  I  can 
only  go  the  way  the  heart  goes.  Mine  can  never 
more  be  lively." 
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He  then  played  an  air  bo  soft  and  sweetly  plain- 
tive, that  the  ladies  melted  into  tears.  When  the 
znosician  saw  the  effect  he  produced  he  ceased 
playing,  and  though  1  proffered  him  money  he 
refused  it,  unless  the  ladies  would  take  a  packet  of 
his  needles  in  return  and  in  remembrance  of  him. 
Upon  their  consenting  he  walked  dejectedly  away, 
bidding  us  farewell  in  his  Israelitish  German.  We 
found  afterwards  that  he  was  what  some  people  call 
a  ^^  character"  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  little  eccen- 
tric, but  held  in  esteem  by  those  whd  knew  his 
ways. 
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I  KUST  be  permitted  to  be  desultory  as  well  as 
episodical ;  despite  those  critics  who  lay  down  the 
law  ex-cathecbra  for  all  writers  and  authors,  I  must 
now  make  a  leap  across  the  Channel,  to  our  own 
shores  again. 

On  my  return  home,  I  went  for  a  short  time  to 
Cheltenham,  and  while  there,  visited  a  friend,  who 
had  a  daughter  with  a  pleasing  face,  but  a  body 
Badly  deformed.  She  was  a  good  pedestrian,  not- 
withstanding, and  I  became  her  escort,  and  was 
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mnch  pleased  with  my  companion.  She  observed 
to  me,  on  one  occasion,  with  great  good  sense,  what 
I  had  supposed  no  woman  would  have  been  brought 
to  say — that  she  was  sensible  of  her  misfortune,  and 
had  therefore  less  need  to  be  guarded  against  the 
other  sex,  than  some  of  her  handsome  acquaintance. 
^^I  escape  much  flattery,"  she  continued;  "yet 
even  I  have  had  my  lovers,  and  many  agreeable 
things  were  safd  to  me,  as  if  I  did  not ,  know  they 
were  idle  compliments  as  well  as  untruths.  It  was 
cruel  to  implicate  my  judgment  in  such  a  manner, 
and  I  replied  that  what  they  told  me  was  in  bad 
taste,  and  wanted  sincerity.  Then  I  got  for  reply, 
that  beauty  of  mind  was  everything  with  them,  and 
that  they  admired  me  upon  that  account — ^beauty 
was  evanescent,  mind  immortal  I  knew  such 
remarks  were  subterfuges.  If  I  were  a  man,  I 
should  prefer  a  handsome  woman,  with  any  average 
sense  and  manners,  to  the  ugly  virtuous  lady,  twice 
over ;  it  is  no  use  to  disguise  it  If  I  were  a  man, 
I  should  respect  an  ugly  woman,  with  a  fine  mind ; 
I  might  put  up  with  her  as  a  companion,  but  I  do 
not  think  I  could  love  her,  for  her  appearance  would 
taunt  me  with  some  mistrustful  query.  I  should 
ask  myself,  ^  am  I  not  insincere  ?  Can  I  love  where 
I  wish  to  love,  and  yet  feel  a  drawing-back  when  I 
look  at  her  ?'  No,  no ;  if  I  were  a  man,  I  could 
never  marry  a  properly  ugly  woman." 
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**  But  the  ordinary  person  is  not  her  fault?" 

**  I  know  that,  Mr.  R ;  nor  is  the  opinion  I 

thus  give,  my  fault — ^it  is  my  misfortune ;  but  it  is 
an  opinion  I  cannot  alter,  even  in  my  own  favour." 

"  Then  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  you  your- 
self, by  your  conduct  and  opinions,  on  a  very  nice 
point  to  your  sex,  render  you  more  worthy  of  a 
husband — and  more  recommendable  for  your  candid 
discommendation. '' 

A  slight  acquaintance  grew  into  a  usefal  one. 
She  was  an  excellent  Qerman  scholar,  and  I  had 
from  her  some  conversations  which  recalled  my  old 
lessons  in  the  language.  They  were  but  few,  as  I 
was  not  long  in  that  resort  of  peoplie  of  fortune  and 
disarranged  biliary  ducts.  These  served,  however, 
to  remind  me  of  my  earlier  attention  to  the  trans- 
lations introduced  into  England  many  years  before. 

At  that  time.  Sir  A  B.  Faulkner  was  an  eminent 
phjrsician  there,  and  a  very  hospitable  man.  His 
wife  was  one  of  the  most  fashionable  of  the  ladies. 
They  were  exceedingly  hospitable.  With  the  lady 
whom  I  have  mentioned  as  giving  me  a  Gkrman 
lesson  or  two,  they  are  n^w  no  more.  Faulkner 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  education  of  the  poor ; 
and,  upon  looking  into  the  matter,  he  found  that 
the  school  teachings  in  the  parishes  were  exceedingly 
defective.  I  remember  his  indignation  at  the  result 
on  some  of  his  examinations  of  the  children.     In 
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the  town  he  found  a  little  emulation  among  the  poorer 
classes,  but  none  in  the  rural  districts.  One  of  the 
specimens  of  the  replies  he  got,  I  confess,  surprised 
me.  He  wrote  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  upon 
the  subject,  but  got  no  reply  to  his  comments  on 
the  spiritual  instruction  around  him.  One  of  the 
bona-fide  dialogues  was  as  follows : 

"  My  girl,  who  was  Jesus  Christ  ?" 
.  "The  Devil." 

"  Come — this  is  not  a  subject  for  trifling — think 
again— who  was  Jesus  Christ  ?" 

"The  Gospel." 

"  Well— that  is  nearer  to  it,  but  not  quite  right 
— ^guess  again." 

"  Satan." 

"  You  surely  do  not  mean  what  you  say ;  do  you 
not  know  that  Satan  is  the  Devil  ?" 

"  The  Synagogue." 

These  were  continued  much  in  the  same  strain. 
On  examining  the  children  in  his  0¥m  parish, 
"Exodus "  was  called  "  the  Lord."  " HaUowed," 
was  "  forgiving  sins,"  or  "  running  about"  "  Suc- 
cour," was  "to  suck  from  a  mother."  "Pastor," 
"  a  place  to  live  in ;  to  go  anywhere,  to  stay." 
"  Perform,"  was  "  to  go  before."  "  Reverend," 
was  "redeemed."  "Guiltless,"  was  "guilty." 
One  spoke  of  "  descending  into  heaven.''  These, 
he  said,  were  not  picked  cases;    they  were  not 
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exceptions,  bat  rules.  The  catechumen  seemed  as 
ignorant  of  the  terms  as  the  children,  none  of  whom 
bad  ever  heard  of  a  dictionary.  The  clerk  of  the 
parish  was  the  tutor,  and  patronized  neither  vocabu- 
lary nor  dictionary,  being  content  to  teach  without 
such  parish  innovations.  Who  can  wonder,  with 
sach  teaching,  that  the  doctrine  of  charms,  fortune- 
tellers, conjurers,  spirit-rappers,  phrenologists,  and 
the  latest  specimen  of  German  quackery  in  Dr. 
Carns,  (there  is  always  a  Br.  in  the  Abracadabra), 
should  infect  farmers  with  charms  to  prevent  the 
rot  in  sheep,  and  thus  victimise  the  dunder-heads 
too  common  in  the  rural  districts  ?  In  the  mode  of 
teaching  children,  there  is  now  a  great  improvement ; 
thanks  to  the  government,  if  the  grown-up  children 
retain  the  benefit 

During  Sheridan's  management  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  the  German  drama  had  become  the  rage. 
I  had  not  been  out  in  the  great  world,  still  I  must 
needs  know  all  I  could  in  English,  of  German 
literature.  I  never  had  but  one  friend  in  my 
younger  days  who  had  an  idea  of  my  attachment  to 
literature,  and  of  my  continued  reading.  His 
principal  pleasure  was  to  extract  from  the  works  he 
perused,  such  passages  as  attracted  his  fancy ;  and, 
in  one  of  his  books  of  extracts,  just  after  it 
appeared,  he  had  copied  Spencer's  translation  of 
Burger's    Leonora.      It   had  made  its  appeamce 
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superbly  printed,  seven  years  before.  A  Mr.  Stanley 
had  attempted  a  similar  task,  afterwards,  and  failed. 
H.  J.  Pye  tried,  and  made  a  true  poet-laoreate 
affair  of  it  There  was  another  translation  published 
anonymously,  in  Dublin,  and  entitled  "  EUenore.** 
This  last  closely  follows  the  German,  and  is  not  so 
English  or  elegant  as  that  of  Mr.  Spencer.  Still, 
the  Dublin  translation  is  nearest  the  original,  and 
good  in  that  respect — ^perhaps  the  best 

Tramp !  tramp !  across  the  land  thej  speed ; 

Splash,  splash,  across  the  lea ; 
**  Hurrah  I  the  dead  can  ride  apace — 

Do'st  fear  to  ride  with  me  P 

The  moon  is  bright — and  blue  the  night, — 

Do'st  quake  the  blast  to  stem? 
Do*8t  shudder,  maid,  to  seek  the  dead  P" 

"No,  no— but  what  of  them  P" 

The  repetition  in  the  first  four  lines,  in  the  way  of 
query,  as  the  spirit-horse  and  his  rider  dart  along, 
to  ride  that  night  to  their  nuptial  bed,  struck  my 
youthful  fancy.  It  has  a  fine  effect  in  a  ghostly 
poem,  always  begging  the  question  of  a  semi-belief 
at  least  in  the  words  of  the  four  last  lines. 

"  Graut  Ijiebchen  auch  P    Der  Mond  scheint  hell  I 
Hurrah !  die  Todten  reiten  schnell  I 
Graut  Liebchen  auch  vor  Todten  ?** — 
"  Ach  nein  I  Doch  lass  die  Todten  I** 

.  I  had  not  left  my  home  at  that  time,  nor  learned 
anything  of  the  German  tougue,  being  content  with 
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tranalati  ons.  It  is  wonderful  that  the  ghost-seers 
of  the  present  time  do  not  publish  a  ghost  literature, 
and  some  of  these  pieces  of  poetry.  Why  not  select 
a  laureate  ?  They  can  hardly  fail  to  affect  the  minds 
of  children  and  superstitious  people,  who  are  at 
present  busy  in  endeavouring  to  drag  back  the 
public  attention  to  old  delusions,  through  paths 
novel  to  tite  age,  but  not  the  less  perver- 
sions on  that  accoimt  Youth  as  I  was,  I  had 
twenty-five  copies  of  Spencer's  translations  of 
Leonora  printed,  and  presented  to  my  friends.  Of 
Burger's  "  Wild  Hunter,"  I  never  saw  a  translation. 
Werther  I  read,  in  English,  when  too  young  for 
its  sentimentality,  or  the  comprehension  of  its 
vicious  tendency ;  a  consideration  for  which  Gtoethe 
had  never  the  slightest  regard ;  and  it  is  the  same 
with  most  of  his  countrymen.  In  confirmation  of 
which  it  is  only  necessary  to  peruse  some  of  their 
choicest  works ;  enlisting  the  charm  of  fancy,  and 
refined  literature,  in  the  service  of  dubious  morality. 
No  one  aware  of  Goethe's  cold  nature,  can  wonder  at 
his  course  in  this  respect ;  but,  with  other  German 
writers,  whose  works  display  power  and  genuine 
affection  too,  it  is  wonderful  the  moral  should  not 
be  more  considered.  The  Gterman  school  both  of 
poetry  and  the  drama,  had  its  day  fiere,  and  passed 
away ;  nor  do  I  think  in  this  respect  we  have  much 
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to  lameni  At  present,  the  acknowledged  si 
Grennan  penetration  occupies  attention  with 
researches  into  eastern  and  biblical  liter 
Michaelis  and  Gtesenius  have  long  been  kno 
their  works  here,  though  I  do  not  believe  all 
writings  have  been  translated.  That  porti 
the  works  of  Michaelis  given  by  Herbert  Marsl 
his  contest  with  Archdeacon  Travis,  in  vindicat 
one  of  his  notes  to  his  introduction,  is  h 
remembrance  of  most  scholars,  and  took  place  v^ 
was  a  boy.  It  was  in  allusion  to  the  Grennan  bi 
critics  that  I  met  with  it.  This  allusion  statec 
the  entire  works  of  Michaelis  and  Gteseniui 
never  been  translated,  because  the  English  ch 
men  set  their  faces  against  anything  which  t 
to  change  the  views  entertained  by  them  at  pre 
If  true,  not  a  very  complimentary  thing  to  the 
courage  of  those  who  uttered  it;  truth  bein 
all  time,  and  the  untrue,  living  but  for  an  hou 
If  an  effect  can  be  produced  by  beautiful  pasi 
it  is  enough.  The  Germans  show  a  disrega 
moral  considerations,  correspondent  with  the  ( 
to  be  notorious  ;  the  end  is  obtained,  it  little  m 
by  what  means.  Generally  the  German  con 
tions  of  a  high  note  for  the  theatre,  turn  upo 
degree  of  applause  which  can  be  obtained  by  n< 
of  position.     The  surprise  of  an  audience  in 
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eems  superior  in  the  authorship  is  pro- 
Eit  we  call  "  sensation  pieces."  This 
reted,  is  making  the  greatest  numher 
tninating  audience  open  their  eyes  and 
I  widest  extent  of  admiration.  With 
,  this  is  an  end  not  to  be  obtained  by 
}  which  genius  or  learning  alone  confer, 
ways  sensual,  and  the  way  to  its  heart 
j^h  the  understanding.  But  Germany 
faithful  to  this  aspect  of  things,  as 
od  scenery-painting,  much  nameless 
osition,  and  a  little  vulgar  English, 
ustain  the  connection  of  the  parts,  and 
n  done  for  the  tasteless  English  stage 
t  day.  All  the  world  knows  the  nature 
lots,  that  their  works  contain  fine  pas- 
n  continuallyupon  the  same  exceptional 
ident  A  series  of  scenes  will  perhaps 
the  principal  character  is  in  love  with 
ivife,  and  has  murdered  him,  to  ob- 
ow.  The  moral  bearing  the  same, 
great  power  in  all  their  tragedies ;  but 
e  of  that  wonderAil  mastership,  in 
feeling  in  our  souls,  as  by  some  magic 
wholly  overcoming  them,  which  belongs 
[  Shakespeare. 

3nt  defect  of  the  Gkrman  school  is  that 
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it  wants  truth,  and  leaves — I  speak  of  the  majority 
of  its  dramatic  works — ^few  gentle  impressions  of 
beauty  or  affection  by  an  appeal  to  the  pathetic, 
thus  heightening  the  interest  by  touching  the  inner 
chords  of  the  heart  The  school  is  no  ruler  over  the 
passions  in  their  blandest  or  most  touching  sense, 
in  accordance  with  nature.  I  willingly  avoid  any 
remarks  upon  the  praiseworthy  and  laborious  scholar- 
ship of  the  Germans,  profound  as  they  are  in  ex- 
amination, patient  in  study,  and  full  of  well  intended 
efforts  in  their  search  after  truth,  and  of  impartiality 
and  freedom  from  those  by-gone  conclusions  which 
mark  too  many  of  our  writers.  Thejr  are  earnest,  ruled 
by  abstract  truth,  free  from  bias,  without  any  over- 
weaning  regard  for  what  is  really  good  in  social  and 
political  institutions,  because  they  are  not  free  to 
enjoy  any.  German  literature  in  its  present  sense 
is  a  recent  ^^  formation,"'  as  geologists  would  phrase 
it  It  was  only  developed  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  at  least  in  a  polished  and  cultivated 
sense.  Its  rapid  growth  will  account  for  many  of  the 
differences  during  its  early  progress.  The  first  writers 
had  to  form  themselves.  They  borrowed  much  from 
England,  as  might  be  expected,  for  it  assorted  better 
with  their  language  than  the  French  or  the  more 
southern  tongues.  Of  these  the  poet  Klopstock  was 
one  of  the  first  who  emancipated  his  country's  verse 
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from  foreign  tranunels,  indeed  the  very  first  with 
whom  Qerman  poetry  commenced,  for  the  previous 
writers  were  formed  upon  the  French  model,  as 
Hagedom,  Wieland,  and  others.  Few  are  strangers 
to  that  long  epic,  the  Messiah  of  Klopstock,  which 
has  passages  of  great  beauty  and  sublimity,  but  is 
prolonged  to  tediousness.  He  formed  himself  upon 
the  model  of  MQton.  Campbell,  the  poet,  told  me 
he  called  upon  him  near  Hamburgh,  I  think  about 
1802,  the  year  before  his  death.  He  found  a  vene- 
rable man,  who  certainly  did  not  resemble  Milton  in 
appearance,  though  as  far  he  could  be  he  was  really 
the  Milton  of  Germany.  Campbell  described  him 
as  venerable  from  his  years,  a  gracious  old  man. 
What  more  could  be  expected  at  seventy-nine  years 
of  age  I  He  was  a  perfect  master  of  our  poets.  The 
"  Two  Muses  of  BQopstock  "  took  my  fancy  about 
1813-14,  and  being  German  mad  at  that  time  I  put 
them  into  English  and  gave  them  to  Ferry  of  the 
"  Morning  Chronicle,"  in  whose  paper  they  appeared. 
I  never  saw  another  copy  of  them  in  English.  At 
their  close  they  are  remarkable  for  their  delicacy, 
the  race  being  undecided.  I  will  repeat  them  here : — 

THE  TWO  MUSES. 
I  floc    O  tell  if  now  revealed  to  me 
The  deep  veil'd  bosom  of  fiitaritj, 
Or  if  a  vinon  of  hour —declare ! — 
I  see  majeatic  as  Aurora  £ur, 
Gkrmania's  muae  to  ran  a  race  attired 
With  ardent  thirst  of  emulation  fired, 
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And  at  her  side,  Hk^  some  imperial  queen, 
Britannia's  muse  of  more  than  mortal  nuen — 
They,  start,  and  swift  as  lightning  cleaves  the  skj, 
Toward  the  goal  of  coronation  fly ! 
Two  goals  as  far  as  the  strained  eye  can  yiew. 
Where  the  wide  plain  melts  into  liquid  blue, 
Border  the  course ;  this  clothed  in  grateful  shade 
<)  giant  oaks  a  mark  conspicuous  made 
That  branching  palms  in  green  unfading  drest, 
Which  oft  as  night  steals  ^n  the  empurpled  west, 
Cast  a  dark  umbrage  on  the  russet  ground. 
Formed  for  the  long  drawn  course  the  farther  bound. 

Within  the  arena  from  the  peopled  plun 

Inured  to  conquest,  proud  and  justly  vain, 

Steps  Albion's  genius,  haughty  as  before, 

When  with  the  Grecian  maid  she  trod  that  shore, 

Or  her  who  from  the  Capitol  had  come 

To  bear  the  laurel  wreath  triumphant  home. 

Now  her  young  trembling  rival  she  beheld, 

Her  trembling  not  by  fear  but  hope  impelled, 

Rich  glowing  roses  streamed  upon  her  face, 

Worthy  that  arduous  conquest  in  the  race 

Which  here  she  hoped,  still  to  her  glory  true. 

As  all  abroad  her  hair  disheveled  flew. 

Already  panting,  with  tumultuous  breast. 

Her  labouring  breath  she  scarcely  half  represtT- 

Already  bending  forward  to  the  goal, 

No  thought  but  confidence  possest  her  soul. 

The  ready  herald  held  his  trump  on  high. 

The  signal  for  defeat  or  victory. 

And  joy  delirious  fiU'd  her  swinmiing  eyes. 

As  her  warm  fancy  grasp 'd  the  glorious  prize. 

•     Proud  of  her  rival,  of  herself  more  proud. 
The  lofty  Britonness  regardful  bowed  ; 
Then  measured  with  a  noble  glance  the  fair — 
Tuisco's  daughter,  with  the  flowing  hair, 
And  thus  addressed  her — **By  the  bards  I  love 
**  We  grew  together  in  the  sacred  grove— 
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^  The  groTe  of  oaks,  our  bu^'  and  clime  the  Bame, 

**  And  onoe, — O  1  once  we  differed  bnt  in  name.* 

^  I  hear<l  that  thou  wert  known  on  earth  np  more, 

"But  now — if  safe  from  dull  oblivion's  shore, 

"  If  now  immortal— pardon  what  I  say — 

**  At  yonder  goal,  on  this  auspicious  day, 

*'At  yonder  goal  alone  the  truth  I'll  learn  ; — 

'^  Lo  I  where  it  stands — ^mj  ardent  spirits  bum,— 

"Mark  where  its  crown  the  distant  palm  displays,-^ 

*•  Say,  dost  thou  see  hpw  glory's  Txvid  rays 

"  Dart  round  it  lambent  ?    Ah  1  that  look  I  know,— 

"That  fiery  look  which  scorns  the  boldest  foe, 

"  That  bridled  courage  and  that  silence  deep, 

"  Like  the  rough  storm  a  moment  hushed  to  sleep — 

"  O  pause  awhile,  ere  yet  the  herald  sound 

"The  note  that  bids  us  try  the  appointed  ground: 

*'  Am  I  not  she,  who  erst,  with  reinless  pace, 

"  With  her  from  Greece  essayed  the  mighty  race, 

•*  Nor  suffered  e*en  the  stately  mMd  of  Rome 

"  To  bear  the  laurel  uncontested  home  ?*' 

She  spoke : — ^the  anxious  moment  nearer  drew. 

The  herald  poised  his  brazen  trump  anew — 

"I  love  thee,**  answered  quick,  with  eye  of  flame, 

Teutona, — "  Britoness  I  I  love  thy  name ; 

"  But  not  so  dear  that  much-loved  name  to  me 

"  As  the  fond  hope  of  immortality, 

"And  yon  green  palms:  reach  them,  if  Heav*n  so  will, — 

"Reach  them  before  me,  yet,  unconquered  still, 

"  Whene'er  thou  seizest  the  unfading  prize, 

"  So  shall  thy  rival  too  before  thine  eyes  1 

"  O  ye  Immortals !     For  yon  distant  goal 

"  Arm  every  nerve,  support  my  ardent  soul, 

"  Bid  me  the  first  that  envied  spot  attain, 

"Bid  me  the  swiftest  scour  the  extended  plain, 

*  ThiB  refers  to  the  origin  of  Poetry  among  the  Northern  Nations, 
which  began  in  the  woods,  and  was  nursed  (in  the  same  places  where 
the  religions  rites  were  performed)  amid  the  solemnity  of  the  oak 
forests,  that  in  primeval  ages  overspread  Bnrope.  The  oak  and  palm 
are  considered  here — the  one  the  emblem  of  patriotic,  the  other  of 
religions  poetry. 
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**  Then  maj  thy  breath,  Britannia's  champion  fiur 
<«  Immiagle  with  my  loosely  streaming  hair  I*' 
Again  the  herald  rais'd  his  tramp — ^he  blew, — 
With  eagle  speed  the  lovely  sisters  flew. 
See,  tVards  the  goal  each  dauntless  rival  bend, — 
O'er  the  wide  course  the  billowy  dust  ascend, 
And  near  the  oaks  in  thicker  clouds  arise— 
And  gathering  shades  obscure  the  cheerful  skies, 
Till  wrapt  in  gloom  impervious  as  the  night, 
Their  graceful  forms  evanished  from  my  sight  I 

My  next  attempt  was,  nearly  two  years  before 
Byron  wrote  his  Bride  of  Abydos,  the  song  of  Mig- 
non  in  (Joethe's  "  Whilhelm  Meister." 

Byron  borrowed  the  opening  lines.  I  had  great 
advantages  for  studying  the  language  in  the  society 
of  a  Mr.  Wunderlich,  who  married  a  first  cousin  of 
mine,  now  resident  at  Studgardt  It  is  more  than 
forty  years  since  I  have  looked  into  a  Oerman  book  ; 
the  language  is  no  favourite. 

THE  SONG  OF  MIGNON. 

Know'st  thou  the  land  where  the  citron  trees  bloom, 
Where  the  orange  sheds  gold  mid  its  dark  leaves'  gloom. 
Where  the  zephyr  soft  from  the  blue  heavens  blow  P 
And  the  myrtle  and  laurel  so  tranquilly  glow ; 

Know'st  thou  that  landP 

Thither,  thither, 
With  thee,  my  beloved,  O  might  I  but  go ! 

Ejiow*st  thou  the  mansion,  with  columns  reared  high, 
And  its  glittering  saloons  that  ascend  to  the  sky, 
And  statues  of  marble  that  gaze  on  me  so. 
As  if  saying,  '*  poor  child,  we  thy  history  know  f^ 

Know'st  thou  that  mansion  P 

Thither,  thither, 
With  thee,  my  loved  guardian,  O  might  I  bat  go  I 
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Know^flt  thoa  the  mountain,  its  path  through  the  cloud  winds, 
'Where  the  mule  wrapped  in  mist,  a  lonely  paih  finds  ; 
Where  the  dragon  her  brood  rears  in  cayems  below ; 
And  down  rough  rocks  in  thunder  the  cataracts  flow  P 

Know'st  thou  that  mountain  P 

Thither— thither— 
Points  our  wajr ;  O,  my  father,  let  us  go  I* 

Whether  this  translation  was  made  in  1812  or 
1813  I  cannot  tell.  It  was  published  in  the 
**  Chronicle,"  if  I  recollect  rightly,  I  know  not 
whether  Byron  read  Gterman ;  and  as  the  above  was 
the  only  translation  I  know  of  then,  I  think  it 
possible  he  availed  himself  of  it,  in  the  lines  he 
borrowed- 

*  The  German   of   Goethe  runs  as  fbllows — ^Mignon  is  erpreamng 
her  love  of  Italy,  and  desire  to  retnm  to  it  r— 

Kennst  du  das  Land  ?  wo  die  dtronen  blllhn, 
Im  dnnkehi  Laub  die  gold-orangen  gltlhn, 
Ein  sanfler  wind  ▼om  blanen  Himmel  weht, 
Die  myrte  stiU  nnd  hoch  der  lorbeer  steht ! 
Kennst  dn  ee  wohl  P 
Dahin,  dft^iTi,^ 
Mdcht'ich  mit  dir,  O  mein  geliebter  siehn ! 

Kennst  dn  das  Hans  ?  anf  Sttnlen  mht  seia  dach, 
Ss  gUbut  der  Saal,  es  schimmert  das  gemaoh, 
Und  marmorbilder  stehn,  and  sehn  mioh  an : 
Was  hat  man  dir,  da  armes  kind  gethan  ? 
Kennst  dn  es  wohl  P 
Dahin,  Dahin, 
Moohfioh  mit  dir,  O  mein  Besohatser,  siehn ! 

Kennst  dn  den  berg,  and  seinen  Wolkensteg; 
Das  maohhier  saoht  im  nebel  seinen  weg, 
In  HOlen  wohnt  der  drachen  alte  brat, 
Es  stttrst  der  fels,  fknd  aber  ihn  die  Enth« 
Kexmst  da  es  wohl  ? 
Dahin,  dahin, 
Geht  onser  weg!  O  yater,  lasst  nns  siehn! 
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When  I  began  to  work  hard  at  the  Gkrman 
tongue,  in  one  of  those  hasty  fits  with  which  youth 
undertakes  a  new  thing,  I  went  so  far  as  to  translate 
the  language  with  tolerable  facility,  and,  as  has 
been  often  remarked,  I  found  the  poetry  much  easier 
to  read  and  comprehend  than  the  prose.  Of  the  pro- 
duct of  my  labours,  in  addition  to  these  fruits,  were 
some  of  the  enthusiastic  pieces  of  Korner  and 
Miilner,  with  the  Die  Schulde,  of  Mulner.  One  or 
two  other  pieces  I  gave  to  Perry,  for  the  "  Morning 
Chronicle."  In  those  days  too,  the  better  class  of 
papers  published  literary  articles,  some  of  which 
drew  attention  from  the  celebrity  of  the  writers,  an 
additional  attraction  to  their  columns;  for  the 
authors  were  well  understood.  I  have  had  Mtdner's 
Die  Schulde  by  me  ever  since.  I  printed  an  extract 
or  two  from  it,  in  the  columns  of  a  provincial  paper. 
It  affords  a  remarkable  example  of  that  disregard 
of  all  morality,  provided  effect  is  produced,  which 
also  marks  the  writings  of  Goethe,  and  the  German 
school.  The  French  follow  the  same  pernicious  plan 
in  novels,  but  not  to  an  equal  extent  I  know  no 
more  insidious  mode  of  corruption,  particularly  of 
the  female  heart,  than  the  overflow  of  these  works 
and  others  of  a  like  character,  together  with  their 
imitations  here,  under  the  name  of  ^^  sensation 
novels.'^  Dramatic  works  too,  in  which  morality 
is  abandoned  for  effect,  and  nature  itself,  in  its 
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trathfoluess,  is  set  at  defiance  to  startle,  tend  to 
undennine  social  morality.     There  cannot  be  the 
smallest  doubt  of  the  result     It  is  only  for  reflect- 
ing persons  to  go  into  society  a  little,  in  France  and 
Grermany,  to  hear  of  that  effect,  though   in  both 
conntries  it  is  much  less  injurious  than  it  will  soon 
be  here,  because  familiarity  has  made  an  easiness  of 
the  practice  there,  and  it  has  now  no  novelty  of 
attraction,    similar  to  that  on  an  incipient  intro- 
duction into  a  country  where  the  population  may  be 
said  to  be  off  its  guard.     Novelty  carries  success, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ignorant  masses,  it  is  that 
which  decides.     Ihe  insidious  character  of  a  publica- 
tion before  unguarded  sense  is  not  discerned  by  it. 
There  is  no  better  mode  of  introducing  amusement, 
and  at  the  same  time  cultivating   virtuous   sen- 
timents, than  through  a  good  novel ;  and  nothing 
is  more  pernicious  than  a  bad  one,  owing  to  its 
latent  mode  of  undermining  virtuous  sentiments, 
and  familiarising  that  which  pollutes  purity  of  soul. 
In  Grermany,  the  seriousness  of  a  love  attachment, 
and  the  great  faithfulness  which  exists  in  such  cases, 
even  when  immoral,  qualifies  in  a  certain  degree  the 
offence,  rendering  it  less  mischievous  in  its  effects; 
but  in  France  the  effect  is  directly  the  reverse.     In 
England,  it  is  only  to  watch  the  disgraceful  mer- 
cenary proceedings  in  our  law  courts,  where  matri- 
jnonial  infidelity  and  the  virgin's  honour  are  priced 
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in  money ;  and  to  see  the  utter  disregard  of  everj 
sentiment  or  principle,  on  the  part  of  men  towards 
their  victims ;  it  is'  only  to  watch  these,  to  prove 
that  we  rank  &r  below  Frenchmen,  who,  if  per- 
fidious, do  not  set  a  price  upon  injured  honour,  but, 
in  adulterous  cases,  punish  it  criminally.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  both  nature  and  society  cause  women 
to  be  the  sufferers,  and  this  cannot  be  denied.  Still, 
that  it  should  be  a  popular  habit  to  regard  the  breacl 
of  all  honour,  and  the  violation  of  all  principle  ac 
merely  venial,  where  woman  alone  is  concerned, 
clearly  shows  the  skin-deep  character  of  morality  ii 
English  society,  however  painful  the  confession 
There  is  great  squeamishness  in  England,  in  some 
things  defensible,  and  a  great  latitude  in  others 
This  is  the  effect  of  multitudinous  inconsistency 
We  do  not,  it  is  true,  resemble  the  people  of  Vienna 
in  their  inconsistency,  where  Montesqueu's  "  spiri 
of  the  Laws''  is  not  allowed  in  public  libraries.  L 
Schiller's  Jtonne  d'Arc  Agnes  Sorel  must  b< 
married.  And,  in  Don  Carlos,  his  love  for  Elizabetl 
cannot  be  tolerated  I  Tet  the  most  licentious  work 
are  universally  circulated — works  too  bad  to  name 
but  serious  productions  that  touch  upon  thrones 
even  in  romance,  are  forbidden.  There  politica 
considerations  take  the  place  of  habit  in  France,  an< 
of  toleration  here.  In  Vienna,  too,  virtue,  correc 
feeling — everything  that  constitutes  good  morals  i 
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disregarded  by  the  government,  provided  there  be 
nothing  current  which  is  considered  likely  to  affect 
the  absolute  political  power  which  rules,  and  to 
which  all  must  give  way,  whether  it  concern  this 
world  or  the  next  The  German  aims  and  succeeds 
in  depicting  the  violent  eflfects  of  terror  or  of 
passion,  with  little  regard  how  they  are  produced  if 
they  are  effective.  He  often  calls  obscurity  to  his 
aid  in  the  production  of  what  he  seeks,  and  with  no 
little  success. 

His  invagination  revels  amidst  the  shadowy,  its 
images  undefined,  like  the  phantom  in  the  Book  of 
Job,  the  form  of  which  could  not  be  discerned.  It 
works  best  in  a  misty  atmosphere.  Its  wild  theories 
and  extensive  dealings  with  unsubstantialities, 
render  it  unsatififactory  to  those  who  are  not  satisfied 
to  take  everything  for  granted.  When,  amid  the 
dimness  of  metaphysics,  people  envelope  themselves 
in  thick  darkness  as  they  proceed,  yet  gropingly 
persevere,  however  self-satisfied  they  may  be,  the 
world  will  not  sympathise  with  them.  This  activity 
of  the  mental  constitution  with  a  natural  inactivity 
of  the  body,  most  probably  owed  its  origin  to 
instructed  minds  being,  xmder  a  system  of  petty 
despotism,  prevented  from  reflecting  upon  topics  in 
relation  to  which  action  is  barred.  Words  which 
do  not  prompt  to  deeds  obnoxious  to  themselves  or 
their  minions,  cannot  alarm  arbitrary  rulers.    As  a 
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substitute  for  free  action,  therefore,  mental  specula- 
tion is  permitted,  the  only  thing  which  great  or 
little  despotisms  cannot  prevent  There  is  nothing 
more  interesting  to  the  Grerman  than  meditation — 
meditation  upon  all  kinds  of  speculative  theories — 
and  then  to  report  progress.  The  result  may  be 
inconclusive,  but  the  meditation  is  as  attractive  as 
when  the  abstract  subject  first  came  upon  his  fancy. 
Admirable  for  perseverance,  patient,  learned, 
particularly  in  languages,  the  German  stamp  is  still 
observable.  In  dramatic  writing,  for  example,  the 
characters  are  often  strained  and  out  of  nature, 
whether  designed  for  good  or  evil,  to  be  admired  or 
hated.  The  authors  do  not  appear  content  witJi  the 
mere  delineation  of  men  and  things  as  they  are, 
under  the  infinite  variety  of  character  the  world 
displays.  They  aim  to  create  novelties  that  are  to 
outvie  existing  nature.  The  characters  thus  created 
must  contribute  to  unfold  some  philosophical  notion, 
or  exhibit  traits  unseen  before.  If  sentiment  be 
the  point,  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  or  fatalism, 
may  be  upheld.  Thought  is  displayed  rather  than 
action,  nature  being  secondary  to  the  mental  mystery 
on  which  all  hinges,  a  mystery  never  clearly  revealed. 
No  matter  if  it  run  counter  to  sound  philosophy, 
savour  of  materialism,  tend  to  clothe  existing  things 
in  strange  habiliments,  border  upon  injustice,  or 
set  experimental  knowledge  at  defiance,  the  favourite 
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idea  must  be  wove  so  fine  in  textore^  that  the  thread 
used  cannot  aid  as  a  clue  to  bring  out  of  .the  laby- 
rinth those  who  venture  into  it. 

We  read  German  speculative  works  as  we  take  up 
a  puzzle ;  all  ideas  of  what  we  are  about  becoming 
confused,  we  are  lost  in  a  chaos  of  imaginings  when 
we  suppose  ourselves  near  a  realization.  The  Ger- 
mans think  deeply,  but  they  do  no  more.  Their 
thoughts  are  upon  their  dreams,  shapeless  clouds 
above  them,  often  vapoury  enough  of  hue,  frequently 
rich  in  colour,  but  evanescent,  passing  tracklessly 
away,  and  leaving  behind  no  worthy  impress.  Theo- 
rising, busy,  speculative,  their  bearing  is  marked 
with  inertness  and  ponderosity.  Of  their  material 
they  make  good  use,  and  excel  in  clearing  away 
impediments  in  metaphysical  difficulties.  They 
launch  their  dogmas,  undismayed  by  their  novelty, 
upon  the  great  ocean  of  opinion,  for  they  have 
uniformly  a  persuasion  that  proof  metaphysical 
must  be  victorious  against  the  world's  experience — 
a  happy  confidence  which  ever  tempts  the  German 
to  perseverance. 

The  Teutonic  character  is  serious  and  heavy,  and 
marks  its  literature.  In  their  sedate,  staid  habit 
the  German  and  Tark  bear  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  each  other.  But  the  last  may  be  roused 
to  extraordinary  activity,  to  throw  the  djereed  or 
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make  a  display  of  ceremony,  wliile  at  other  times 
he  sits  on.  the  shores  of  the  blue  Bosphonia,  in  the 
blissful  negation    of    his    sensual    dreams.      The 
Gterman,   with  his  everlasting  pipe,   in  place    of 
dreaming  of  paradise  and  the  Houri,   stimulated 
with  opium,  sits  amid  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  and 
resolves  grave  doubts,    and   analyses    moonshine. 
Now  defending  his  ideal  subtleties  among  his  friends, 
or  silently,   in  ceaseless  activity  of  mind,   diving 
deeper  into  the  "  sea  without  shore"   of  his  own 
imaginings,  striving  to  embody  them  into  a  visible 
image,  and  only  encouraged  to  fresh  trials  by  non- 
success.     Latitudinarian  in  thought,  bold  in  specula- 
tion,    indomitable     in    perseverance,     but    ever 
inconclusive.     Hence,  German  ideas  in  literature, 
while  much  spoken  about,  have  made  comparatively 
little  impression  in  other  countries.     Hence,  too, 
out  of  Q^rmany  come  mesmerism  and  all  the  other 
^^  isms"  that  pass  ^r  nine-day  wonders. 

That  order  of  social  existence  can  be  but  second- 
ary, where  every  individual  following  his  own  will 
refuses  to  avail  himself  of  the  experience  of  others. 
Thus  he  who  cultivates  his  own  ideas,  unguided  by 
preceding  opinion  or  external  fact,  can  only  follow 
a  jQickering  light  serving  to  make  the  darkness 
visible.  This  obscurity  seems  to  stimulate  the 
pursuit  of  the  (German.     That  state  which  brings 
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hopelessness  to  others,  animates  his  spirit  to 
persevere  after  the  discovery,  to  himself,  of  what  is 
never  discoverable  to  others. 

The  late  efforts  to  obtain  free  institutions  in 
Grermany  were  undertaken  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  character  of  the  people.  Constitutions  were 
sketched  and  promulgated  by  idealists,  and  changes 
were  proposed  before  they  could  possibly  have  been 
worked  out,  or  the  means  created  to  alter  effectually 
the  old  state  of  things.  In  the  midst  of  the  short- 
lived struggle  between  the  new  and  the  old,  abstract 
truths  were  hunted  out  for  adoption  in  place  of 
practical  tendencies  towards  them.  In  lieu  of 
securing  the  power  first,  they  begged  the  question 
of  its  possession,  and  acted  as  if  reverse  institutions 
to  .those  existing  had  only  to  be  invoked  like  Eastern 
genii  to  appear  in  fulness  of  strength.  In  the  mean- 
whOe  their  opponents,  who  kept  to  existing  realities, 
triumphed.  Things  lapsed  into  their  former  state. 
The  German  returned  to  his  pipe  and  reveries 
again,  and  the  pristine  power  ruled  as  before.  If 
'^  the  bare  imagination  of  a  feast"  never  satiated 
^petite,  as  little  did  ideal  constitutions  ever  confer 
popular  liberty.  Human  existence^  though  of  short 
duration,  is  not  a  thing  of  air,  and  requires  that  its 
appliances  should  partake  of  its  own  substantiality. 
As  in  literature  and  art^  so  in  political  affidrs,  the 
Germans  must  shorten  their  reveries,  learn  to  act, 
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aad  place  their  shoulders  actively  to  the  wheel. 
Their  philosophical  notions  and  the  nature  of  their 
governments  have  long  been  vehemently  opposed  to 
each  other.  Thought  being  free,  they  made  much, 
of  it;  action  being  curbed,  prostrate  obedience  to 
the  ruling  power  became  a  part  of  the  social  system 
and  a  matter  of  easiness,  while  the  mode  of  thinking* 
and  reasoning  belied  that  obedience.  Thus  was  en- 
gendered a  species  of  hypocrisy,  political,  not  reli- 
gious, it  is  true,  but  sufficiently  inconsistent  to 
uproot  society  in  any  other  country.  "  Our  rulers 
may  take  the  ^real,'  give  us  the  realm  of  the  ideal/' 
was  the  essence  of  Q^rmanism  before  the  last  feeble 
outbreak,  and  things  seem  already  lapsed  again  into 
their  old  state.  They  no  longer  talk  of  emanci- 
pation from  their  petty  tyrannies.  The  will  is 
shackled,  freedom  of  action  is  banned,  but  meta- 
physics are  free,  and  philosophy  may  investigate, 
and  out-of-the-way  novelties  may  be  broached  and 
defended,  and  poetry  may  dream  and  tell  its  dreams, 
and  Germans  may  continue  to  read,  to  meditate, 
and  to  express  as  much  as  they  can,  which  is  only 
half  of  what  they  have  in  their  heads.  On  their 
ruling  powers  or  its  agents  literature  and  literary 
men  produce  no  effect,  being  secluded  more  than 
they  are  elsewhere.  They  may  have  some  influence 
in  uniting  public  feeling  where  the  union  rarely  goes 
beyond  the  common  sentiment     Those  who  fulfil 
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the  duties  of  the  public  administrations  are  governed 
by  the  rules  of  diplomacy,  and  do  not  trouble  them- 
selves about  principles.  Expediency  is  their  moral 
law;  they  steer  by  policy,  and  leave  justice  to  her 
blindness.  G^rmauic  in  slowness  of  action  and  in 
pertinacity,  they  do  not  travel  out  of  the  beaten 
track,  it  being  their  rulers'  notion,  as  it  is  in  many 
other  countries,  that  what  has  been,  and  is,  should 
alone  have  permanency.  Their  stolidity  cannot 
tolerate  men  of  letters  who  advance  an  opponent 
principle,  and  men  of  letters  are  in  most  instances 
too  complacent  to  do  so  where  they  live  near  those 
petty  courts,  which  are  so  happily  constituted  for 
stifling  freedom.  They  will  in  private  society  dis- 
course freely,  for  the  authorities  know  that  in 
Gfermany  "to  talk"  is,  as  to  mischief  in  general,  a 
neuter  verb. 

But  this  is  travelling  somewhat  out  of  the  record. 
The  literary  men  of  (Germany  are  less  universal 
than  most  others.  It  was  not  until  a  recent  period 
that  even  in  insulated  examples  their  literati  could 
be  said  to  intermingle.  Their  writings  were  the 
communicants  of  their  knowledge  to  each  other,  and 
the  similarity  in  the  mode  of  their  speculations  or 
views  was  the  bond  of  sympathy.  In  some  of  the 
states  they  were  wholly  secluded,  and  spoke  only 
through  their  works ;  in  very  rare  cases,  as  in  Saxony 
and  Weimar,  the  courts  and  social  state  were  for  a 
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time  more  favourable  to  literature.      Those  courts, 
from  being  more  refined,   and  from  the  reigning- 
sovereigns  possessing  some  sense  of  the  value  of  the 
arts  to  the  people,  as  well  as  knowing  the  external 
attention  it  drew  upon  themselves  and  their  terri- 
tories, found  the  patronage  good  policy. 

A  line  of  demarcation  must  be  drawn  between 
the  works  of  the  Germans  that  are  attached  to 
imagination  and  those  which  are  the  product  of 
learning  or  connected  with  science.  The  latter  rank 
deservedly  high,  the  character  of  the  people  being 
adapted  to  plodding,  persevering,  patient  labour. 
The  universities  possess  some  of  the  first  men  of  the 
day  as  professors.  They  follow  specific  objects,  and 
are  peculiarly  happy  in  conveying  knowledge.  There 
is  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  education  bestowed 
in  their  universities  is  as  useAil  as  it  is  well  taught 
— whether  it  is  practical  enough.  There  is  suflScienfc 
enthusiasm  for  any  acquirement,  but  its  application 
is  the  point  of  moment  Theory  is  uppermost,  but 
youth  cannot  pass  through  life  weaving  cobwebs. 
It  must  be  versed  in  the  application  of  its  know- 
ledge. To  educate  the  young  as  if  all  were  to  be 
philosophers,  or  metaphysicians,  or  critics,  is  a  gross 
error  with  which  the  German  system  is  too  deeply 
marked.  In  all  things  the  Grerman  teachers  have 
the  virtue  of  granting  claims  to  notice  and  to  dis- 
tinction on  the  ground  of  merit  alone.     This  is  in 
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opposition  to  the  reigning  principle  in  other  Euro- 
pean states,  where  the  pierit  rewarded  is  an  assump- 
tion graduated  from  social  position,  favour,  intrigue, 
or  interest  This  honest  principle  in  the  Germans 
shows  a  tendency  wherever  it  exists  towards  what  is 
right 

There  are  many  accusations  made  in  this  country 
that  German  literature  has  not  justice  done  to  it 
There  is  always  a  party  ready  to  complain  in  similar 
cases  in  default  of  something  more  easy  to  do.  It  is 
impossible  English  literature  can  gain  by  any 
farther  insight  into  the  German  of  a  speculative 
character.  For  elaborate  works  of  science  and  those 
which  relate  to  language,  wherever  laborious  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  investigate  fact,  there  is  no  supe- 
rior school,  none  more  informing  and  useful  to  the 
inquirer.  The  matter  is  different  in  relation  to 
Grerman  metaphysicians  and  idealists.  These  aro  a 
peculiar  race,  who  puzzle  at  best  rather  than  inform. 
Their  habits  of  thinking  are  dissimilar  from  those  of 
other  nations,  their  means  being  their  end,  if  not 
BLVOwedly,  at  least  practically.  It  is  otherwise  in 
works  of  a  character  merely  "  learned,"  as  civilised 
tiations  understand  the  term.  None  have  gone 
ieeper,  or  done  better  service  to  the  study  of  the 
incient  languages  than  the  Grermans,  nor  have  any 
jiven  the  results  of  investigation  more  disinteres- 
tedly, or  with  a  more  earnest  regai^d  to  the  truth. 
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The  perseverance  of  the  German  character  tells  here. 
Demonstration  has  with  them  no  regard  to  conse- 
quences, because  truth  is  still  superior.  In  Eng- 
land, unpalatable  truths  are  suppressed  by  writers 
because  they  may  offend  the  ignorant  or  bigoted, 
whose  fatuity  is  more  dreaded  than  the  truth  is 
loved.  It  was  long  before  the  facts  of  geology  were 
admitted  to  prevail  here  over  prejudices  that 
vanished  before  carefiil  inquiry  by  those  who  were 
only  moved  by  a  regard  for  what  was  veracious. 
Obliquitous  minds  still  remain  proof  against  the 
evidence  of  the  senses.  The  demonstrations  of 
arithmetic  will  not  convince  some  understandings. 
There  are  few  or  no  such  imperfect  minds  among  the 
educated  of  Germany,  but  rather  a  tendency  to  err 
in  the  opposite  direction.  In  learned  researches 
some  of  the  qualities  that  in  philosophy  and  meta- 
physics lead  into  obscurity  and  bewilderment, 
become  advantageous  dealing  with  facts.  The  Ger- 
man philologists  have  not  been  estimated  as  highly 
as  they  merit :  strong  must  be  the  love  of  the  science 
where  the  recompense  in  praise  is  so  small,  the 
world  at  large  having  no  comprehension  of  it,  so 
that,  like  virtue,  it  must  be  loved  for  its  own  sake, 
that  science  which  must  be  followed  in  solitude  and 
silence,  day  by  day,  year  by  year,  with  a  glimmering 
light,  just  exhibiting  the  shallow  track  of  the  foot- 
steps of  dead  nations  through  successive  ages,  by 
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acanty  roots,  scattered  derivationSy  simulars  of  idiom 
and  aflSnities  of  dialect,  to  trace  out  a  primitive 
language  through  arid  and  wearisome  paths,  here 
the  Grerman  is  pre-eminent.  He  marshals  his  facts, 
reverses  the  mode  of  the  idealists  by  using  them  as 
guides,  reasoning  from,  in  place  of  towards  them, 
and,  collecting  the  harvest  of  his  toils,  gives  it  out 
for  the  universal  benefit,  like  a  generous  cosmo- 
politan. 

The  imaginative  writers  of  Germany  fix  nothing,, 
each  running  wild  his  own  way,  and  each  striving  to 
set  up  a  firesh  novelty.  No  law  of  taste,  no  rule, 
no  sense  of  critical  propriety  governs  a  literature 
that  began  with  criticism,  in  a  mode  difierent  from 
all  other  countries,  where  there  is  generally  a  be- 
ginning, a  middle,  and  an  end.  Obscurity  often 
terminates  the  labour  lucidly  begun,  firom  following 
out  the  idea,  until,  as  hunters  would  say,  "  the  scent 
is  losf  To  be  out  of  the  common  natural  course 
is  deemed  an  advantage — what  can  be  expected  in 
such  a  case  save  inconclnsiveness  ?  But  Germans 
are  content  to  pursue  mysteries,  and  to  leave  them 
80,  as  well  satisfied  as  if  they  were  solved,  from 
their  argument  being  conducted  "too  curiously." 
Yet  cannot  the  inquiry  be  resisted  as  to  what  that 
pursuit  avails  which,  not  bringing  refinement  or 
utility,  leaves  the  amusement  or  instruction  of  all 
but  those  who  are  disciples  of  the  doctrine  wholly 
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unsatisfied.  The  German  lives  in  a  balloon,  and 
expatiates  on  what  his  fancy  whispers  may  be  in  the 
air  higher  up  above  him.  It  may  be  anything  fancy- 
chooses,  and  so  much  the  more  in  his  way.  He 
cannot  dwell  on  what  is  earthy  and  tangible,  and 
plain  beneath  him.  He  loves  wild  wanderings, 
"  des  6garements,**  and  while  wishing  to  become  a 
pioneer  of  the  human  mind,  he  endeavours  to  be- 
come so  by  following  new  roads,  moving  under 
.  systems  without  a  regulating  law,  and  by  making 
excursions  into  infinity  itself,  from  whence  he  re- 
turns no  wiser  than  he  went  He  doubts  all  things, 
peruses  all  things,  and  still  leaves  all  in  obscurity. 
His  hope  is  a  waking  sleep,  abounding  in  semi- 
formed  visions,  which  produce  a  greater  effect  upon 
his  mind  than  nature  itself  in  action.  He  only 
differs  from  Sancho  Panza,  when  in  his  sleep  he 
cried  out  "  I  dream,"  in  that  honest  Sancho  slept, 
while  the  German  is  wide  awake  in  the  midst  of  his 
demons,  his  phantoms,  his  omens,  his  oracles  of 
destiny,  his  doctrine  of  fatalism — in  short,  his 
preference  of  all  but  the  natural  course  of  things, 
the  result  of  cause  and  effect.  Nature  dresses  too 
simply  to  be  his  mistress.  He  subsists  upon  ideas 
without  reference  to  their  application,  and  hence 
they  are  either  highly  coloured  or  colossal,  whether 
of  earth  or  super-mundane. 
The  two  periods  of  German  literature,  if  the  crude 
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prodaciioiis  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
may  be  so  denominated,  are  not  alike.  The  Grerman 
ideal  school  is  the  later,  and  wholly  of  modem  ori- 
gin. The  old  poem  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
century,  called  the  "  Niebelangen,"  adheres  to 
nature,  to  character,  in  the  natural  mode  of  de- 
scription, to  kindness  and  simplicity,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  earlier  poems  of  most  countries  that  have 
Bung  of  "peace,  war,  and  faithful  love."  It  re- 
mained for  later  times  to  displace  action  with 
phantasm,  and,  with  the  utmost  latitude  of  thought, 
bo  reconcile  servile  political  obedience ;  to  unchain 
the  eagle,  but  to  prevent  its  soaring  by  enveloping 
the  noble  bird  in  the  twilight  that  delights  the  owl, 
though  his  plumes  are  expanded,  and  his  piercing 
eyes  ever  looking  for  an  unshackled  flight 

The  literature  of  France,  which  preceded  the 
Grerman  in  that  country  among  well-educated 
persons,  was  always  sufficiently  clear.  K  Frederick 
the  Great,  of  Prussia  disdained  to  use  his  native 
tongue  in  his  writings,  upon  its  rejection  the  Ger- 
mans might  have  borrowed  a  hint  or  two  from  it 
with  advantage ;  above  all,  its  abhorrence  of  the  no 
meaning  which  "  puzzles  more  than  sense."  On 
changing  the  adoption  of  a  foreign  tongue  for  their 
own,  though  they  had  produced  no  writer  worthy  of 
their  nation  at  that  time  except  Wieland,  they 
would  have  done  well  not  to  run  from  one  extreme 
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to  the  other.  In  excluding  foreign  literature,  they 
seemed  not  to  have  been  content  with  its  banish- 
ment, they  would  fain  obliterate  its  traces,  .and  in 
so  doing  endeavoured  to  stamp  their  originality  by 
rejecting  for  their  own  that  which  was  common  to 
every  other.  Yet  the  early  Gterman  writers,  towards 
the  middle  and  close  of  the  last  century,  were  not 
so  much  distinguished  by  their  talents  as  their 
capacity  of  profound  thought,  and  their  aptitude  for 
transferring  their  ideas ;  in  fact,  for  a  sort  of  uni- 
versality in  treating  different  subjects,  and  for  their 
ingenious  combinations. 

They  who  are  not  afifected  with  that  species  of 
German  mania  which  has  been  observable  at  times 
in  this  country,  feel  a  dissatisfaction  in  ^reading  some 
of  their  best  authors.  They  rise  from  them  as  from 
a  meal  which  has  not  satisfied  the  appetite.  They 
are  too  obscure,  or  unsubstantial,  or  lax  in  moral 
feeling.  We  ask  ourselves  to  what  does  all  this 
lead,  when  we  read  "  Faust,"  for  example,  so  lauded 
by  Germans  and  the  devotees  to  German  literature 
in  this  country,  who  seem  to  imbibe  the  same  taste 
for  inconclusiveness  which  the  Germans  themselves 
display.  We  obtain  only  something  metaphysical, 
the  attempted  elucidation  of  some  dark  ingenious 
theory  at  the  end,  unprofitable  and  often  dissonant 
with  our  own  religious  sensations.  A  curiosity,  not, 
and  never  to  be,  satisfied,  seems  to  prompt  all,  the 
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gratification  of  which  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  in- 
ternal man,  in  the  constitution  of  mind,  of  which 
nothing  is  known,  and  much  is  in  consequence 
begged.  A  mystery  to  man  is  set  up,  the  eluci- 
dation of  which,  seen  by  others  to  be  impossible, 
only  whets  the  Gterman  appetite  to  attempt  His 
zeal  redoubles,  only  to  be  doubly  perplexed,  and  the 
perplexity  prolongs  his  efforts  indefinitely.  Just  so 
to  refine  without  end,  to  follow  idle  abstractions,  to 
construct  theories  in  art  in  order  to  set  going  some- 
thing inexplicable  about  the  balance  of  love  and 
beauty,  of  the  ideal  and  real,  are  a  long  and  earnest 
pursuit.  In  following  out  the  "aesthetic,"  their 
own  term,  they  will  plunge  into  a  troubled  sea  of 
metaphysics,  wading,  swimming,  diving  into  pro- 
fundity, till  they  can  never  more  find  dry  land  with 
their  feet  They  abandon  circumstance  and  acci- 
dent as  of  no  account ;  all  must  be  spiritual,  all, 
like  the  universe,  must  be  formed  out  of  nothing, 
all  must  be  explained  from  within.  The  mind  is  the 
source  and  outiet  of  alL  Spirit  must  vindicate  it- 
self over  what  is  material  Not  the  good  Bishop 
Berkeley  himself  was  more  sensible  of  the  possibi- 
lity of  the  impossible.  All  is  innate  and  from  the 
mind.  The  existing  is  secondary.  The  union  of 
both  the  how  and  wherefore  is  another  favourite 
problem,  that,  like  the  squirrel's  cage,  still  goes 
round,  and  the  motive  power  remains  no  further 
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advanced.  The  attempt  to  rule  an  nnmastered  ab- 
straction is  truly  Gterman,  of  the  modern  schooL 
Frederick  Schlegel  had  an  inkling  this  way.  Schiller, 
with  his  delightful  genius,  left  poetry  to  fish  in  the 
same  turbid  pool  sometimes,  but  the  hook  was  never 
burdened  with  the  expected  inhabitant  of  the  waters* 
Nothing  is  realised,  but  the  hope  lingers  still,  and 
lures  to  the  disappointment  that  only  '^  spurs  the 
sides  of  the  intent "  anew. 

But  the  Germans  began  their  later  literature  with 
criticism,  while  in  England  it  is  observed  that  bad  and 
incompetent  authors  become  reviewers.  It  is  possible 
that  a  somewhat  similar  cause  operated  in  both 
cases — incipient  knowledge  in  the  one,  and  con- 
scious deficiency  of  ability  in  the  other.  The 
practice,  however,  has  been  continued  in  Germany, 
where  more  critics  publish  than  original  writers, 
just  as  in  Paris  there  are  said  to  be  more  doctors 
than  patients.  Perhaps  there  is  more  assumptive 
vanity  in  being  a  German  critic,  possessing,  too,  a 
power  in  the  public  view  of  sitting  in  judgment  upon 
others,  rather  than  of  being  judged.  The  critic  may 
lay  down  the  principles  he  could  not  carry  out,  and 
get  an  illegitimate  credit  for  being  able  to  do  it 
After  all,  the  German  plan  is  but  an  inversion  of 
the  custom  observed  elsewhere.  Literature  followed 
in  the  wake  of  criticism,  and  its  rules  were  laid  down 
too  late  to  restrain  discursive  fancies.     Every  one 
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set  np  liis  own  literary  standard  according  to  his 
individual  impressions.  Qenins  ran  wild,  and  that 
which  was  unsubstantial  or  erratic  took  an  embodied 
form  in  the  eyes  of  enthusiasts,  and  led  to  a  style 
of  literature  unreined  and  wild  in  all  but  German 
eyes.  The  impression  of  the  moment  ruled.  Au- 
thors went  into  extravagances  accordingly,  the  object 
being  to  astonish,  not  to  convince,  to  amuse,  not 
instruct,  except  in  doctrines  that  are  themselves 
unfixed,  keeping  the  human  mind  in  doubt,  and 
making  man  dissatisfied  with  his  station,  while  sub- 
stituting nothing,  however  problematical,  in  its 
place.  Reason  becomes  subservient  to  imagination, 
under  the  exclusive  reign  of  which  Germans  may 
be  as  fully  satisfied  as  with  demonstration,  though 
the  rest  of  the  great  family  of  mankind  will  not. 
The  latter  must  have  some  end  or  aim.  The  Ger- 
mans are  content  with  the  retracting  figures  of  the 
phantasmagoria  if  they  can  follow  them  to  the 
remotest  point  where  form  ceases,  and  even  then 
keep  up  the  pursuit  It  is  nothing  that  they  are 
led  into  difficulty  and  darkness  amid  the  strange 
^md  marvellous.  They  must  astonish  under  any 
category  of  style,  manner,  or  creed  that  will  answer 
the  purpose.  They  will  entangle  clear  truths  in 
metaphysical  quags  rather  than  adopt  them  in  their 
simplicity.  This  will  account  for  the  many  extra- 
ordinary scenes  introduced  into  their  works  which 
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sensation  repels,  and  shows  why  nature  is  not  their 
sole  guide.  All  that  comes  into  the  sensoriam 
accustomed  to  combine  as  well  as  invent  extravagan- 
ces, even  beyond  the  range  of  the  probable  and 
possible,  may  be  found  in  German  writers.  All  ia 
legitimate  that  is  new,  profound,  or  obscure.  This 
may  be  discovered  in  works  translated  into  the 
vernacular  tongue  by  those  who  are  attached  in  a 
certain  degree  to  the  same  system  here,  but  who 
cannot  render  their  own  admiration  for  the  incom- 
prehensible as  current  as  they  desire,  though  they 
do  not  spare  praise '  for  the  purpose.  The  rule  of 
morality  is  no  check  upon  a  German,  nor  contrariety 
to  nature  a  bar  to  the  introduction  of  a  dramatic 
scene  so  constituted.  In  Midner  we  find  a  father 
challenging  a  son  to  fight  a  duel  to  avenge  the  mur- 
der of  another  of  his  children,  under  the  unfounded 
pretence  of  its  being  illustrative  of  Spanish  charac- 
ter, but  really  because  it  was  new  on  the  stage,  and 
out  of  the  beaten  road.  Nor  was  the  incident  badly 
received  by  the  public,  which  in  England  or  France 
would  have  been  hissed  off.  Improbable  situations, 
or  such  as  are  scarcely  within  the  verge  of  possibUity , 
are  favourite  resorts  of  Grerman  writers.  Abstract 
notions  and  recondite  and  abstruse  doctrines  are 
placed  in  the  mouths  of  dramatic  characters,  or  in 
those  which  figure  in  romances,  the  fruits  of  the 
author!s    reveries,    and    not  the   words    which    a 
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Shakespeare  would  have  made  them  use.  It  is  true 
that  in  such  cases  the  characters  are  often  rather  the 
depositaries  and  vehicles  of  the  author's  ideas  than 
actors  in  the  great  social  family  of  man,  as  he  is. 
The  fidelity  and  morality  of  the  sentiments  are  in 
the  same  way  frequently  secondary  matters,  though 
primary  elsewhere  when  good  taste  governs.  The 
doctrine  laid  down  by  Lessing  they  did  not  adhere  to. 
They  sought  a  freer  system,  but  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  freedom  and  licentiousness. 

German  literature  is  of  the  romantic  schooL  By 
the  term  "romantic,'*  distiiiguished  from  the 
'*  classic,"  they  do  not,  as  in  England  is  commonly 
done,  comprehend  that  marked  as  ancient  and 
modern  literature,  or  that  which  receives  or  rejects 
the  rules  of  the  old  critics,  as  in  the  example  of  the 
drama  of  Shakespeare,  who  paid  no  regard  to  the 
rules  of  Aristotle.  They  apply  the  term  classical 
to  ancient  literature,  and  that  of  romantic  to 
chivalry,  with  its  traditions,  of  which  last  they 
make  their  own  literature  the  heir.     Some  have  ,       h'    ' 

contended  for  the  terms  "  Pagan  "  and  "  Christian"  f;. 

in  place  of  "classic"  and  "romantic.*'    The  dis-  f\  |] 

cussions  on  this  subject  have  far  outdone  those  that  ^  <  i'! 

arose  from  Perrault's  parallel  between  the  "  Ancients  ^1    t 

and    Modems."    The    mod^    of    treating    similar  it  y ,: 

subjects  in  ancient  and  modern  times— in  poetry,  jj^  4. 
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for  example — would  not  in  many  cases  out  of  Ger- 
many be  particularly  marked.  In  the  Greefc 
mythology,  for  example,  there  are  verses  that  might 
have  been  the  productions  of  either  era  in  England, 
France,  or  the  south  of  Europe,  because  they  belong^ 
to  subjects  common  to  all  nations  and  ages;  ia 
other  words — to  our  common  nature,  which  is  ever 
the  same. 

The  poetry  of  Germany  is  a  fertile  field,  and  in 
many  points  originaL  It  is  varied,  rich,  fiill  of 
agreeable  images,  but  it  is  often  fanciful  and  dis- 
cursive ;  nor  is  it  At  times  free  from  metaphysics 
and  philosophy,  from  mental  vagary  and  dissatisfied 
reason. 

In  their  novels  and  romances  the  same  tendencies 
may  be  remarked  as  have  been  before  mentioned ; 
peculiarities,  mannerisms,  or  what,  considered 
nationally  and  applied  to  their  literature  in  other 
departments,  may  be  called  Germanisms.  The 
variety  under  these  heads  is  very  great  Love  tales, 
sorcery,  chivalry,  the  natural  and  supernatural,  the 
feelings  of  dissatisfaction  with  life,  the  sentimental, 
and  much  not  measured  by  moral  considerations, 
are  to  be  found  in  this  category.  The  "  Wilhelm 
Heister,''  of  Goethe,  is  one  of  a  class  of  works  not 
directed  to  the  noblest  purposes.  The  beauty  of 
the  description,  the  verisimilitude  of  the  painting. 
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the  delineation  of  feelings  under  the  most  improba- 
ble circmnstances,  the  characters  worked  out  of  an 
immoral  origin,  natural  feelings  forcibly  described 
in  place  of  conventional  habits,  or  the  latter  violated 
in  an  absurd  manner ;  a  heroine  born,  bred,  reared 
in  a  fashion  rather  emulative  of  peculiarity  than 
any  other  object,  and  acting  in  an  accordant  manner, 
onder  the  guidance  of  a  vigorous  fancy  uncontrolled 
by  any  moral  check,  and  out  of  all  a  character 
iirorked  discordantly  with  the  course  of  existent 
being,  now  simple  and  childlike,  now  profound  and 
maginative ;  in  short,  a  mysterious  medley  of 
jharacter,  wiser  than  one  of  her  age  would  ever  be, 
ind  ignorant  of  her  own  history. 

Nor  can  the  high  praise  bestowed  on  the  work-    i 
uanship  of  Faust  balance  the  levity  with  which  the    , 
ieity  is  treated  all  through.     That  awful  impress  is 
wanting  in  treating  of  the  great  First  Cause  which 
he .  right-thinking  educated  mind  sustains,  when    | 
hrough  a  telescope  it  regatds  the  ten  thousand 
y^orlds  that  bum  and  glow  in  the  infinity  of  space. 

Ardent  love  and  an  unhappy  life,  its  pains  and 
lopes,  and  more  evanescent  impressions,  are  detailed 
nth  wonderful  ability ;  but  all  is  secondary  to  the 
nind  which  created  them,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
nagical  picture  thus  drawn,  but  to  exhibit  certain 
xaits,   and  particular  sentiments  not  always  con- 
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sonant  with  nature,  which  were  more  easily  effected 
in  this  mode  than  in  any  other.  The  observations 
of  some  writers  on  the  workings  of  the  human 
heart  have  been  profound,  and  their  power  of  vivid 
description  has  been  lavishly  used  to  show  that  all 
human  impulses  are  in  the  end  indifferent.  In  the 
Qerman  school,  genius  wastes  its  treasures  to  render 
mankind  a  dis-service,  to  make  it  hopeless  of  pro- 
gress, and  to  inculcate  indifference  about  the  value 
of  life,  which,  abounding  in  moral  maladies,  are  to 
be  cured  by  ourselves,  if  not,  we  become  their 
victims.  There  are  virtues  and  passions,  one  of 
which  counteracts  another,  according  to  some; 
others  deny  this,  and  the  public  is  to  judge  between 
them.  If  the  scepticism  thus  developed  were  well 
founded,  and  proof  were  brought  to  bear  in  its 
favour,  it  would  be  better,  and  more  humane,  to 
soften  than  exacerbate  the  consciousness  of  the 
calamity.  We  are  alluding  here  to  no  religion 
beyond  that  from  the  light  of  nature.  Materialism 
is  a  cold,  cheerless  doctrine,  to  which,  notwithstand- 
ing, it  would  be  our  duty  to  give  way,  were  it  a 
substantial  trutL  But  all  that  reason  and  experience 
exhibit  in  examining  the  question  is  decidedly  op- 
posed to  it.  The  light  of  nature,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  and  action,  cannot  be  overturned 
by  mere  idealogy.      If   religion  were,  indeed,   a 
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cliimera,  and  that  the  poetry  of  our  existence  were  a 
nonentity ;  if  reason  might  be  passed  by,  and  the 
concentrated  evidence  of  our  senses,  and  tlu  plainest 
associations  they  generate  in  nnison  with  incontro- 
vertible trnth,  according  to  the  cleamat  human 
judgment  and  the  consensus  gentium^ — if  these  may 
go  for  nothing  upon  the  question,  then  it  would  be 
better  to  resign  nature's  instincts  at  once^  to  abandon 
the  consolatory  character  of  those  principles  which 
enable  us  to  meet  the  calamities  of  life  with  forti- 
tude, not  to  avoid  the  abuse  of  prosperity  should  it 
be  our  good  lot  to  share  it,  to  look  with  chill 
indifference  upon  the  chapter  of  human  existence, 
and  to  make  life  miserable  with  hopelesyneas.  We 
are  now  enabled  to  cultivate  a  few  flowers  in  the 
path  of  existence,  not  to  trample  them  underfoot, 
nor  cancel  the  enjoyments  proffered,  and  these  are 
by  no  means  few,  if  we  understand  how  to  avail 
ourselves  of  them  aright,  in  place  of  endeavouring 
to  establish  for  a  fact  a  demoralising  uocertainty. 
Such  an  aim  is  a  misuse  o£  talent,  and  an  error 
xmworthy  of  genius.  To  notice  the  Hegelian 
theories,  or  the  Meagrims  of  Strauss,  these  last, 
in  fact  a  refined  system  of  materialismj  would  be 
out  of  the  design  of  these  volupies.* 

*  A  portion  of  these  remarks  on  German  literature  waa  prints  by 
the  author  before  in  a  periodical  work. 
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I  mentioned  in  my  ^^  Recollections '' an  acquain- 
tance with  Augustus  William  Schlegel,  just  thee 
recalled  by  the  appearance  of  a  prospectus  or  twc 
of  some  of  his  intended  works  upon  Eastern  lite- 
rature.  His  character  as  a  critic  and  linguist  is 
well  known.  I  never  met  any  man  who  seemed 
to  feel  a  greater  interest  in  the  main  pursuit  of  his 
life  than  he  did.  He  expired  at  Bonn,  the  scene  of 
his  literary  labours,  in  1836,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
nine.  He  was  in  Paris  when  I  was  there  in  1818. 
We  met  again  in  London  in  1822.  He  completed 
his  Ramayana  in  1831,  his  last  great  work  on 
Eastern  literature.  His  powers  as  a  linguist  were 
extraordinary;  he  seemed  born  for  the  study  of 
languages,  and  the  nicest  discrimination  in  the 
native  use  of  them. 

In  his  writings  he  had  less  of  that  mystery  which 
forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  character  of  Grerman 
literature  in  general,  and  which  Madame  de  Stael 
describes  or  rather  distinguishes  by  saying,  "  Le 
caractdre  distinctif  de  la  litt^rature  Allemande  est 
de  rapport  tout  i  Pexistence  interieure ;  et  comme 
c'est  li  le  mystdre  des  myst^res,  une  curiosite  sans 
homes  s'y  attache."  This,  of  course,  is  general 
with  German  writers,  but  she  thought  A.  W. 
Schlegel  was  less  abstracted  than  Schiller,  for 
example. 
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In  tome  of  the  works  of  the  Germansj  and  their 

IJscEseiocfcs  on  the  finite  and  infinite,  I  do  not  pre- 

end  to  he  versed.     Except  a  paper  or  two  upon  the 

rubject  in  a  periodical  work,  founded  perhaps  upon 

00    little   readings  showing  I    have  not  thought 

anch  upon  the  subject^  I  have  had  no  conoeru  with 

U     I  have  a  horror  of  Kant  and  his  school  of 

'*  Endlefls  labour  oil  day  long. 
Endless  labour  to  he  wroiig/' 

Hare  it  strikes  me  are  poartrayed  both  the 
mrkman  and  his  worka^  and  when  one  has  a  pre- 
lOBsession  of  this  kind  in  relation  to  any  subject, 
re  do  not  make  much  way  with  the  study.  Besides, 
he  Teutonic  theories  sometime^  do  not  interest  suffi* 
siently  those  whose  studies  have  been  principally 
lirected  to  the  Southern  literature^  from  their  being 
so  dissimilar. 

The  attachment  manifested  by  the  Schlegels  for 
he  middle  ages  (mittel  ulter)^  is  a  proof  how  much 
tlever  men  may  lay  aside  reason  in  their  attach- 
neuts.  The  term  "middle  ages *' has  been  under- 
stood by  literary  men  in  general  to  include  the  ten 
^eotiu-ies  of  intellectual  gloom  afler  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  commencing  soon  after  the  reign  of 
E^inorius,  or  from  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, durLng  which  the  Roman  empire  became  extin- 
goished  in  the  west,  and  Pope  SL\tus  usurped  the  full 
authority^  temporal  and  Bptritual     The  Schlegels, 
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neither  of  them,  define  the  exact  time  which  they 
understand  by  the  above  term,  but  it  seems  they 
refer  to  a  later  period;  that  of  the  papal  supre- 
macy, as  soon  as  the  arts  were  applied  to  sustain  the 
Romish  superstitions;  or  from  nearly  the  year 
1200,  to  the  triumph  of  more  enlarged  religious  and 
political  freedom ;  in  fact,  to  that  period  when  the 
fine  arte,  having  revived,  were  devoted  to  decoration, 
by  ecclesiastical  sculpture,  in  painting  and  archi- 
tecture, more  particularly,  down  to  the  humiliation 
of  the  papal  despotism,  and  the  establishment  oi 
greater  political  and  religious  freedom,  exhibited 
more  perceptibly  here  in  the  declining  influence  of  the 
papal  power,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
Frederick  Schlegel  manifested  this  feeling  openly, 
as  may  be  seen  in  his  works,  and  it  was  a  natural 
consequence  that  he  continued  from  choice,  up  to 
the  time  of  his  decease,  to  be  the  subservient  tool 
of  despotism.  He  resided  at  Vienna,  and  basked 
in  the  favour  of  the  Austrian  emperor  Francis, 
whose  stolidity  and  ingrained  tyranny  made  him 
the  imperial  gaoler  of  his  empire,  actually  himself 
superintending  the  dungeons  in  which  he  incarce- 
rated his  victims.  Hence  Frederick  Schlegel  be- 
came a  bye- word,  even  among  those  of  the  literati 
who  were  by  no  means  avowed  political  partizans  of 
any  colour.  That  a  system  which  has  been  in  rapid 
decay  from  the  time  of  the  French  revolution,  which 
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^as  the  main  canse  of  its  excesses,  and  on  which 
lines  of  wealth  were  expended,  and  torrents  of 
lood  poured  ont  in  vain  to  snpport,  should  have 
ad  such  an  advocate  is  painfal  to  rec€dl  to  mind, 
)r  as  a  critic  Frederick  maintained  a  reputation 
econd  only  to  that  of  his  brother,  and  his  know- 
edge  of.  the  languages  of  the  East  was  profound, 
le  was  one  of  those  who  speculated  much  on  the 
irigin  of  men,  through  tracing  the  languages  of 
hat  part  of  the  world. 

William  Schlegel  was  more  prudent,  if  indeed 
e  went  so  far  as  his  brother  in  his  political  creed, 
le  seldom  referred  to  the  petty  satraps  of  (Germany 
a  conversation,  except  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar, 
rho  seems  to  ifttve  merited  the  respect  he  received 
pom  men  "of  mind.  He  also  spoke  highly  of  the 
ite  King  of  Prussia,  an  insipid  man,  who  was  too 
ond  of  the  bottle,  but  easy  and  never  ill-intentioned. 
William  Schlegel  bequeathed  i^  the  king  a  silver 
nkstand,  of  considerable  value  for  the  workman- 
hip,  a  present  or  legacy  to  himself  from  Madame 
le  Stael. 

Though  William  Schlegel  mingled  with  his  own 
lome  of  the  predilections  of  those  who  were  nursed 
mder  an  arbitrary  government  he  never  directly 
lisplayed  them.  The  closeness  of  his  studies,  or 
perhaps  a  conviction  of  the  inutility  of  appearing 
an  open  political  partizan,  or  a  wise  discretion  in 

lis 
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regard  to  the  respect  in  which  he  desired  to  be  held 
by  literary  men  of  independent  minds,  and  most  of 
the  literary  men  of  his  time  whose  friendship  was 
worth,  cultivating  were  of  that  class:  whatever 
might  have  been  the  cause,  he  secured  to  himself  by 
the  course  he  took  a  much  more  extended  reputation 
than  his  brother. 

Schlegel's  affection  for  the  middle  ages  now  and 
then  made  him  exhibit  his  regard  for  the  institutions 
which  belonged  to  superstitious  times,  not  from 
love  of  the  superstition,  but  from  the  strength  of 
art  it  brought  out  This  disregard  of  the  cause 
compared  with  the  effect,  continually  exhibited  it- 
self in  references  to  works  of  art  devoted  to  illus- 
trations or  references  to  a  creea  that  has  ever 
reposed  in  effects  upon  the  senses,  in  place  of  the 
understanding.  It  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that 
William  Schlegel,  who  made  the  belles  lettres  lus 
study,  while  he  diAnot  feel  that  degree  of  affection 
for  the  religious  or  political  institutions  of  which 
his  brother  was  the  open  supporter,  should  have 
regarded  their  appliances  with  no  small  partiality. 
Bound  up  with  Prussia,  flattered  in  France,  and 
not  dead  to  the  applauses  he  received  in  England, 
he  was  content  to  modify  his  feeling  for  that  millen- 
nium of  Satanic  rule,  under  which  popes  had  made 
April-fools  of  powerful  monarchs  who  feared  to 
make  the  right  use  of  their  own  reason. 
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The  cant  phrase,  "  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors/* 
he  watch-words  of  tfie  reign  of  Qeorge  IIL  in 
Sngland,  no  doabt  operated  upon  the  minds  of  no 
mall  number  of  Englishmen,  as  the  traditions  of 
he  middle  ages  did  upon  those  of  the  Schlegels,  but,  ^^  ^  ^ 

s  I  have  said,  in  different  degrees,  independently  of  1 1  If 

hat  saddened  regret  which  the  recollection  of  the 
ast  always  generates  in  the  mind  of  genius,  and  .^^.  , 

hat  notwithstanding  it  is  no  part  of  its  own  expe-  { ^ ,  ■ 

ience.    I  never  knew  Frederick  Schlegel  personally.  ji| 

homas    Campbell  told   me  he  had  met   him    in  ^'! 

'ienna,   and  did  not  like  him ;  but  the  poet  was  k;! 

tful  in  his  likings.     He  was  not  always  as  cordial  ^i  > 

ith  William  Schlegel  as  he  should  have  been ;  no 
lie  knew  why,  and  though  there  was  something  about 
le  celebrated  Grerman  not  ill  calculated  to  cement 
iendships.  Madame  de  Stael,  whom  I  knew  some 
^rs  before  I  ever  saw  Campbell,  had  a  strong  re- 
Eu-d  for  Schlegel,  because  he  was  so  "  amiable.'*  j''  »» 

he  was  not  an  admirer  of  the  middle  ages.     If  she  I     \ 

wld  have  lived  and  talked  as  she  liked  in  Paris,  j 

ader  Napoleon,  she  would  have  handed  over  the  >     | 

iddle  ages  to  a  bitterer  cynic  and  iconoclast  in  ' 

leir  regard  than  John  Knox  twice  told.  i 

William  Schlegers  feeling  for  the  arts  and  lite-  I 

,ture  of  what  he  called  the  middle  ages,  now  and  j 

ten  oozed  out  in  a  mode  that  many  might  think  - 

I  well  superseded  by  an  open  avowal.     It  was 
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assuredly  a  want  of  sonnd  reasoning  that  could 
desire  to  bring  back  papal  snf^erstition  and  political 
power  again,  only  because  the  arts  were  superior 
under  their  sway.  However  finely  Burphael  might 
paint  the  ^^  Mother  of  Gh>d/'  what  a  blasphemous 
phrase  I  the  Caracci,  or  one  of  them,  delineate 
Susan  and  the  Elders,  or  Michael  Angelo  cruci- 
fixions for  the  churches  of  their  time,  no  man  of 
just  reasoning  power  would  recall  those  times  or  the 
superstitious  enthusiasm  which  animated  the 
artists.  No  one  would  be  insane  enough  to  desire 
they  should  supersede  our  own.  That  the  hankering 
after  something  of  this  nature  did  appear  the  follow- 
ing lines  of  William  Schlegel  must  be  admitted, 
despite  his  general  reserve : — 

**  Europe  was  of  one  mind  in  those  grand  ages, 

A  universal  land  of  generous  thought, 

Which  served  to  rule  in  life,  and  guide  in  death — 

The  same  proud  chivalry  made  soldiers  brethren, 

Armed  to  defend  one  faith,  that  faith  which  armed  them — 

The  self-same  love  inspired  the  general  heart, 

While  poesj  the  great  alliance  chanted, 

And  divers  tongues  the  same  expressions  uttered. 

Alas  I  all  this  bright  energy  has  perished — 

The  energy  of  ages—ours,  the  inventor 

Of  stinted  wisdom,  deems  it  a  wild  chimera, 

For  men  of  feeble  minds  cannot  conceive  it, 

Since  hearts  profane  dream  not  of  things  divine. 

Ah  I  me  I  our  day  knows  not  or  faith  or  love — 

How  for  such  days  should  even  a  hope  remain  III'* 

This  is  nearly  as  grotesque  as  Burke^s  Jeremiad 
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over  the  age  of  chivalry — an  age  personified  in  the 
debaucheries  of  the  French  court,  for  several  cen- 
turies before  it  was  uttered,  in  religious  persecu-  jl 
tion,  rack  and  faggot,  dragonade,  burning,  and 
Bastile.  What  were  those  middle  ages,  but  scenes 
of  the  rule  of  the  most  arbitrary  priestcraft,  bitter 
persecutions,  feudal  crimes,  sanguinary  wars,  religious 
impostures,  inquisitions,  indulgences,  idolatries,  and 
ecclesiastical  frauds  of  all  kinds.  Every  embellish-  ^r^ 
ment  of  life  and  public  liberty  aside,  mental  degrada- 
tion and  wide-spread  ignorance  are  to  be  tolerated,  I!  ^ 
because,  under  such  circumstances,  the  first  artists,  m  i 
lince  the  revival  of  letters,  flourished  under  similar                     Si  ^ 

\f:t  i'  i- 

kuspices.     Let  us  reflect  a  little,  and  ask  ourselves  \\^\^ 

diether,  for  a  few  feet  of  exquisitely  painted  canvas,  j  |:  1  ' 

Jiat  must  disappear  from  decay  in  two  or  three  l^^':  • 

rears, — whether,  for  an  old  saint  or  two  in  marble,  I'?  r^: 

—somewhat  more  enduring— we  are  willing  to  have  S  v  !^ 

jack   those   times  of  soul-degradation?    Whether  i'  1 

we  are  willing  to  consign  cmr  Gallileos  and  Newtons  ;    ] 

»  papal  dungeons?    Whether  we  will  consent,  even  1     [\ 

f  our  sovereigns  desired  it,  that  they  shall  hold  \     ]S, 
igain  the  papal  stirrup,  and  bow  down  to  a  triple-  • /^ 

crowned  impostor,  who,  from  the  time  of  Constantino  [\ 

\x>  this  hour,  in  one  shape  or  another,  has  availed  j 

[limself  of  the  name  of  christian,  to  violate  every  -  | 

known  maxim  of  Christianity,  and  set  at  nought  ')  l 
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every  principle  bequeathed  by  tiie  foander  of  that 
faith  to  the  world  at  large,  perversely  labotirixig  ba 
obscnie  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  ? 

A  system  of  architecture,  or  a  new  style  of  it, 
was  invented  for  the  purpose  of  acting  upon  the 
mind,  of  impressing  it  with  gloom,  and  secondmg- 
by  art  the  aid  of  that  mentid  subjugation  in  whidi 
the  priesthood    delighted,  in  reality  helping    omt 
those  temporal  objects  which  they  continually  veiled 
beneath  religious  obligations.      The  gloomy  chili 
aisle  and  pointed  arch,  however  abstractedly  inge^ 
nious,  were  part  of  the  system  to  aid  mental  sub- 
jugation ;  in  the  north,  where  light  is  scanty,  the 
effect  is  doubly  bad.     The  great  Creator  implanted 
upon  his  works  an  air  of  grace,  beauty,  and  cheer- 
Ailness.     His  temple  of  worship  was  the  earth  and 
sky.    His  best  adoration  was  in  the  midst  of  his  glo- 
rioufi  works — ^not  in  cells  of  flint  or  darkened  vaults ; 
not  in  fast,  nor  in  mortification,  nor  in  celibacy, 
nor  asceticism,  nor  in  self-mutilation,  nor  in  the 
reduction  of  the  mind  to  an  interested  obedience  to 
cunning   men — obedience  without  reflection,    and 
religion  without  reason — to  systems  of  persecution 
ten  times  more  sanguinary  than  that  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  a  thousand  times  more  extended.     I 
remember  poor  Haydon,  who  loved  high  art,  con- 
versing on  the  subject  of  the  brilliant  men  that  dis- 
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dngaished  Italj  in  the  middle  ages,  and  that  with 
so  much  warmth  that  I  could  not  help  asking  him 
vrhether  he  thought,  for  the  benefit  of  his  art,  we 
shotild  consent  to  give  up  our  present  adyanced  state 
of  knowledge  and  freedom.  Did  he  not  suppose  that 
there  were  scenes  enough  in  our  own  history ;  for 
subjects  ?  "  The  truth  is,  Haydon,"  I  remarked, 
"  you  must  first  give  the  English  people  a  taste  for 
the  better  order  of  art,  and  that  you  will  never  be  l^lj^ 

able  to  do.  Portrait,  landscape,  horse-races,  animals, 
and  homely  scenes,  are  within  the  compass  of  the 
English  multitudinous  mind.     High  art,  that  which 
confers  artistic  glory  upon  a  nation,  is,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  as  much  above  popular  comprehension, .  |i  \ 
as  it  is  above  that  of  every  other  northern  people.  I  [ 
^Buose  here,  who  love  and  understand  the  nobler 
branches  of  the  arts,  are  the  rare  exceptions.     Buch  pi^ 
is  my  humble  ojHnion.*'    He  could  not  controvert  |l 
my  Observation.                                                                        I 
Ilkave  dwelt  too  long  upon  this  extraordinary  ;:^ 
maskj  but  I  was  much  ti&ien  with  Sdhlegel,  lie  hm 
not  been  over-valued.    Ab  a  critic  it  is  impossible 
<le  read    his   obeervations  on  the  I^ama  of  the 
andeats  and  moderns,  and  not  to  admire  his  learn- 
ing end  the  great  extent  of  his  knowledge.     lonee 
mentioned  an  aneodote*  regarding  hm,  wliidi  seems 

*  Seoollootioni,  VoL  iL,  p.  290,  Second  Sd. 
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to  show  hie  knowledge  of  our  Shakspeare  to  have 
exceeded  that  of  every  other  foreigner,  while  he 
does  us  the  credit  of  possessing  the  greatest  dramatic 
poet  the  world  has  produced.  It  is  pleasing  to  find 
Shakespeare,  banished  from  his  own  stage  by  the 
vulgarity  of  the  English  taste,  so  amply  recompensed 
in  Germany  and  France.  SchlegePs  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  translations  of  the  poet  ever  made. 
He  told  me  it  cost  him  seven  years  of  labour.  He  was 
not  equally  master  of  our  comic  dramatists,  but  if 
it  be  possible  to  over-admire  our  great  dramatic  bard, 
Schlegel  was  that  over-admirer.  In  fact  he  has  no 
praise  to  spare  for  other  dramatic  writers.  Nor  is 
this  wonderful.  Shakspeare  is  enough  of  himself 
for  any  one  nation.  Let  him  go  where  he  is  best 
understood,  and  most  admired.  We  can  read  him 
in  our  closets.  "  I  know  every  word  in  Shakspeare's 
works — which  I  do  not  believe  any  one  of  his 
countrymen  does ;  it  is  not  so  natural  they  should,  as 
they  were  none  of  them  ever  required  to  deal  so 
closely  with  him  as  I  have  been,''  was  a  remark  I 
heard  him  make. 

There  were  some  things  in  Schlegel  that  were  less 
German  than  in  most  of  the  writers  of  that  country 
— he  was  less  given  to  abstraction — ^nor  was  he  so 
fond  of  dealing  in  paradox  as  most  of  his  country- 
men. His  manners  were  agreeable  for  a  student, 
and  at  times  showed  great  friendliness.     I  fancied, 
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too,  that  there  was  less  of  Teutonic  laboriousness  at 

trying  after  an  incomprehensible  conclusion,  than 

some  of  his  countrymen  are  prone  to  exhibit,  very 

often    about    what    other    people    would    call    an 

absurdity;    in  other  words,  he  did  not  follow  out 

shadows  as  so  many  of  his  literary  countrymen  are 

prone  to  do.     Of  the  romantic  school  himself,  he 

still  did  justice  to  the  classic,  but  he  too  frequently 

leads  us  into  a  maze  from  which  it  is  not  easy  to 

extricate  ourselves  in  a  satisfactory  mode.     With 

him,  the  romantic  is  man  in  the  pride  of  nature,  m^  S, 

and  amid  impressions  as  they  are  received  by  the 

senses  standing  on  the    ground  of  their    simple 

beauty  and  untutored  association.      The  classic  is 

the  man  elevated  and  rendered  interesting  by  a 

cultivated  imagination,  and  the  circumstances  in 

which  he  is  artistically  placed.     It  is  the  romantic 

in  some  degree,  chastened,  refined,   and  rendered 

more  attractive  by  the  severity  of  art,  and  it  is 

therefore  the  favourite  of  severe  culture  adapted  to 

all    times  of  high  civilization.      In  the  romantic, 

we  take  nature  as  we  find  her ;   in  the  classic,  we 

reject  whatever  salient  points  and  roughnesses  she 

may  possess,  and  so  far  give  the  aid  of  art  to  that 

which  comes  rough-hewn  from  the  hand  of  nature, 

with  not  ungrateful  asperities.     Both  are  excellent 

of  their  kind,  as  tending  to  elevate  the  mind  while 

imparting  refined  pleasure.    There  is  the  difference 
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still,  that  while  the  ancnltiyated  can  derive  pleasure 
from  the  romantic  school,  it  is  incapable  of  enjoy- 
ing the  classic.  To  derive  pleasure  from  both  is  the 
privilege  of  a  mind  well  tutored,  that  stands  out 
from  the  multitude.  The  grace  and  beauty  of  the 
classical  may  be  compared  to  the  Venus  de  Medicis, 
or  the  Apollo;  that  of  the  romantic,  to  the  statue 
clothed  in  the  drapery  of  its  era ;  one  is  the  gloiy 
of  form ;  the  other  of  habit,  set  oflF  after  the  fancy 
of  an  age  that  has  preceded,  borrowing  a  portion 
of  its  attraction  from  past  association.  The  classical 
is  severe  nature ;  the  romantic  takes  its  impressions 
from  northern  feeling  and  mythology.  Under  the 
catholic  or  Roman  faith,  both  had  their  idols ;  and 
in  this  respect  the  romantic  faith  was  little  to  be 
praised.  The  images  of  catholic  veneration,  tiio 
mother  of  God  and  the  saints,  are  in  no  way  to  be 
compared  in  beauty  and  grace,  with  the  sculptured 
representations  of  the  pagan  deities.  But  the 
romantic  school  was  created  before  shrines  and 
images.  Its  worship,  originally  immaterial,  was 
corrupted  by  the  innovations  introduced  by  the 
papal  power,  the  best  of  which  were  stolen  from 
paganism,  in  order  to  enlist  the  sensual  on  the  side 
of  Christianity,  depreciating  its  chief  excellencies. 
The  devotee  of  the  romantic  school  of  faith,  as 
originally  taught,  wanted  neither  shrines  nor  altars, 
nor  stoled  priests,  nor  mitres,  nor  gorgeous  temples ; 
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his  deify  was  everywhere,  his  temple  tlie  wide 
world ;  his  true  worship,  a  few  words  from  a  contrite 
heart,  upon  a  hiU  summit — a  Mount  of  Olives ;  and 
a  contemplation  of  the  awful  grandeur  of  an  invisi- 
We  ruler  of  the  universe,  seen  only  through  his 
ZQighty  works.  The  romantic  school,  refonned,  be- 
came one  of  the  grand  divisions  in  literature  and  art, 
and  has  contributed  its  share  to  the  enlargement  o^ 
the  limits  of  imagination.  Both  the  classic  and 
romantic  have  range  enough  in  the  world,  children 
of  the  South  and  North  as  they  are,  and  possessed 
of  attributes  sufficiently  distinct  Both  are  to 
be  studied  as  twin  relations,  which  contribute  to 
embellish  life,  or  that  part  of  our  existence,  which 
is  the  more  elevated  from  being  the  more  immedi- 
ately connected  with  mind.  Under  the  title  of 
^^  The  Classics  and  Romantics,"*  some  time  ago,  I 
touched  upon  this  subject  in  a  cursory  way;  but  it 
has  been  so  well  bandied  by  others,  that  I  do  not 
presume  to  go  into  the  subject  again  here.  It  is  far 
better  to  consider  the  classic  and  romantic  as  twin 
brothers  of  the  same  parent,  and  to  study  them  with 
proper  discrimination,  than  .to  waste  words  upon 
their  precedence,which,  like  that  architectural  dispute 
of  Perrault,  about  the  ancients  and  the  modems, 
both  good  in  their  way,  can  arrive  at  no  satisfactory 
conclusion. 

*  ISivw  UimMj  AUgQune,  YoL  vu.,  p.  522  (1828). 
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Shakspeare,  the  head  of  the  romantic  school,  re- 
ceives due  commendation  from  the  great  critic ;  but 
Shakspeare  is  not  at  all  German,  for  he  is  strictly 
natural.  That  is,  he  makes  his  characters  do  nothing 
but  what  living  men  would  do,  or  say,  under  the 
like  circumstances.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with 
^^  sensation ''  nonsense,  the  favourite  slang  of  the 
passing  hour.  The  German,  in  place  of  the  romantic 
natural,  would  adopt  the  romantic  imaginative;  and, 
in  place  of  accommodating  the  shows  of  things  to 
the  simple  desires  of  the  mind,  would  accommodate 
them  to  its  complex  imaginings.  Hence  we  meet 
with  incidents  that  we  cannot  reconcile  with  our 
ideas  of  consistency,  or  that  fitness  of  things  which 
keeps  alive  the  true  illusion  of  the  scene.  Hence  the 
German  drama  differs  from  the  French,  not  only 
in  belonging  to  the  romantic  school,  but  in  points 
deemed  too  extravagant  for  the  French  "  fitness  of 
things."  Still,  Shakespeare  is  always  easy  and  just 
in  the  romantic,— in  other  words,  strictly  natural  in 
his  delineations. 

I  am  not  aware  whether  W.  Schlegel  agreed  with 
his  brother,  in  the  idea  that  language  commenced 
with  man  in  a  savage  state,  and  arose  to  perfection 
by  degrees.  He  could  not  imagine  that  so  perfect  a 
language  as  the  Greek,  for  example,  could  be  formed 
in  that  mode  by  time.  The  received  hypothesis  that 
man  was  created  originally  in  a  savage  state,  though 
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evidently  that  which  most  be  the  result  of  every 
aode  of  consideration  regarding  the  subjecty  he 
sould  not  credit  The  statement  of  Moses,  that 
nankind  sprang  from  a  single  pair,  can  be  no  more 
lian  verbal  tradition,  as  is  shown  very  clearly  in  that 
)f  the  formation  of  the  earth.  It  was  not  necessary, 
n  order  to  render  mankind  better  and  happier  through 
he  faith  taught  by  Christ,  that  the  incident  of  Eve's 
sating  the  apple  should  be  literally  correct  It  is 
ufficient  for  the  truth  of  Christianity  if  it  be  only 
kn  allegory,  for  the  doctrines  of  Christ  cannot 
epose  on  any  stronger  foundation  than  their  own 
[ivine  philosophy,  let  Adam  be  made  how  he  would. 
In  the  existing  savage  state  we  find  wonderful 
liflFerences.  The  New  Zealander,  a  cannibal  when 
liscovered  in  our  time ;  and,  therefore,  it  might  be 
oaagined,  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  man ; 
ras  able,  after  a  very  few  years'  acquaintance  with 
Snropeans,  to  build  vessels  and  navigate  them  a 
housand  miles  over  a  stormy  ocean.  The  New 
loUander,  found  under  the  same  circumstances,  and 
o  whom  the  towns  of  civilized  men,  their  customs 
nd  habits,  are  become  equally  fitmiliar,  shows  no 
progress,  and  his  will  probably  be  annihilated  by 
he  encroachments  of  the  superior  race,  while  those 
f  New  Zealand  will  become  amalgamated ;  whence 
iroceeds  this  difference?  Language  in  its  present 
tate  is  an  acquirement ;  were  it  natural,  speech  would 

D  5 
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follow  bodily  maturity,  ripening  like  other  fonctiona 

Animals  have  a  limited  speech,  snfficient  to  explau 

to   each  other  the  stinted   communications  whicl 

belong  to  their  state  of  existence.     Man,  unlimite 

in  this  respect,  has  no  similar  bound.    Those  bon 

deaf  speak  in  their  way,  by  certain  inarticulate  sound 

which,  though  not  language,  are  somewhat  simila 

to  the  new-born  efforts  at  speech  made  by  the  earlic 

biped  tenants  of  the  earth,  by  which,  with  the: 

modifications  afterwards,  climate,  or  more  advance 

civilization,  gradually  improved.     Whatever  prim 

tive  terms  or  cries  were  adopted,  it  is  dear  the  naiE 

of  an  object  would  still  be  a  noun,  and  an  actio 

constitute  a  verb,  before  the  utterances  came  i 

advancing  civilization  to  be  grammatically  arranges 

That  moral  as  well  as  physical  differences  exii 

among    savage    nations,  is   an    undoubted    fact 

the  point,  therefore,  is  to  trace  them.     The  £i\ 

tongues  were  no  doubt  monosyllabic— <dl  that  exis 

dependent  upon  man  and  civilization,  or  the  const 

tution  of  the  globe  itself,  has  been  gradual,  dtep  I 

step,  a  continued  progress,  a  movement  in  advanc 

The  princes  among  the  Chaldeans  were  shepherd 

and  tended  their   flocks;    and    one    of   them   i 

Abraham  (if  tradition  may  be  credited,  when  the 

is  no  reason  for  doubt)  Abraham,  to  whom  the  Jev 

ascribe  their  origin,  while  watching  his  flocks  1 

night,  in  the  beautiful  starlight  of  the  East,  observe 
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the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies— was  struck 

with  their  wonderfhl  regularity,  and  thence  became 

convinced  that  there  most  be  some  great  Governor 

over  ally  to  whom  the  workmanship  of  the  universe 

must  be  asmbed.     So  strongly  was  he  convinced  of 

this  being  the  fact,  that  he  became  a  deist,  forsook  HjTli' 

the  idols  of  his  ancestors,  and  was  ultimately  the 

&ther  of  the  Jewish  nation.  ill 

Si  % 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see,  in  the  cessation  of  m\^ 

volcanos,  for  example,  in  numberless  instances  in  WA 

the  natural  world,  in  the  advance  of  mechanical 
arts,  the  development  of  science,  the  increase  of 
population,  and  the  discovery  of  new  lands,  as  in 
America,  scarcely  begnn  to  be  peopled ;  that  the  great  f 

designs  of  the  Supreme  in  the  world  are  only  as  yet  1 1 

very   partially   carried    out      How  far   they  will  J  ii 

proceed,  and  where  they  will  terminate ;  to  what  a  I 

height  of  perfection  new  races  of  men  may  be  led  |  | 

before  the  consummation  of  all  things,  according  to  '  1 

some,  or  of  millenium,  according  to  others;  who  ]^  I 

shall  say?  It  is  sufficient  for  the  living  to  know, 
in  the  words  of  Gallileo,  that  "  all  moves,"  and  will 
continue  to  do  so,  it  may  be  presumed,  until  the 
world  is  peopled,  and  cultivated  to  something 
approaching  its  folness.  Eternal  wisdom  must 
have  great  ultimate  objects  yet  in  view.  Beyond 
this  conjecture,  all  is  lost  in  impenetrable  dark- 
ness ;  the  death  of  one  generation  is  but  the  means 
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of  the  production  of  a  new  one—death  becoming 
the  source  of  life  to  another,  and  the  innumerable 
products  of  vitality  resuming  after  death  the  original 
sources  from  which  they  sprung. 

What  were  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  twc 
Schlegels,  I  never  heard.  William  never  spoke  o1 
his  creed  iu  my  hearing.  There  has  been,  and  is  sc 
great  a  variety  of  religious  sentiment,  as  there  is, 
indeed,  on  every  other  subject  in  Germany,  thai 
from  the  mere  superstitions  of  the  catholic,  to  thi 
broad  materialist,  every  shade  is  to  be  found ;  bul 
I  have  ever  avoided  argument  upon  the  subject  ] 
was  unable  to  cope  with  their  definitions  and  subtle- 
ties  which  seemed  to  me  labour  in  vain  to  entei 
upon,  had  I  the  ability  of  the  most  profound  school- 
man. I  met  a  great  many  scholars,  as  well  a^ 
military  men,  no  great  while  after  the  battle  o1 
Waterloo,  and  found  that  they  were  all  marked  bj 
the  same  want  of  nationality,  by  much  sincerity 
solid  sense,  and  great  laboriousness  in  whatevei 
research  they  undertook.  In  fact,  in  vain  labour  thej 
were  equally  assiduous  and  wearying  to  themselves; 
just  as  Shakspeare  has  drawn  the  picture. 


I  have  seen  a  swan- 


With  bootless  labour,  swim  against  tbe  tide, 

And  spend  his  strength  with  over-matching  waves.'* 

I  may  be   censured,  but  I  never  could  relisl 
Goethe.     He  wanted  soul.     He  rose  to  distinction 
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in  Gtermany,  where  the  men  of  genius  and  learning 
form  a  class  of  themselves,  and  where  accidentally 
the  head  of  one  petty  court  out  of  thirty  or  forty, 
that  of  Saxe-Weimar,  was  alone  able  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  literature,  or  had  sufficient  ambition 
beyond  the  Yulgar  to  feel  the  meaning  of  the  verses 
of  Horace : — 

Before  great  Agamemnon  reigned, 

Beigned  kings  as  great  as  he  and  brave 
Whose  huge  ambition's  now  contained 

In  the  small  compass  of  a  grave ; 
In  endless  night  they  sleep  unwept,  nnknown ; 
No  bard  had  they  to  make  all  coming  time  their  own.* 

Thus  in  Gtermany,  except  the  kindly  feeling  of 
the  late  King  of  Prussia,  which  seems  to  have  been 
without'  much  purpose,  for  he  was  no  Solomon ;  and 
the  ruler  of  Saxe-Weimar,  the  mighty  chiefs  of 
empires  five  leagues  square,  with  revenues  of  five  or 
six  thousand  pounds  sterling,  an  army  of  a  dozen  or 
two  of  soldiers,  and  the  like  mimicry  of  the  sovereigns 
of  a  great  kingdom,  exhibited  all  the  vanity  of  the 
greater  rulers  around  who  governed  empires,  and 
equally  had  a  distaste,  if  not  always  avowed,  for  the 
literary  men  in  their  dominions.  These  last,  there- 
fore, formed  a  class  of  themselves  in  Grermany,  the  very 
idea  of  a  state  of  mental  independence  seeming  to 

*  "  Vizdre  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Mnlti  sed  omnes  Ula  crymabiles, 
Vigentnr,  ignotiqne  longi^ 
Kocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro." 
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be  an  encroachment  upon  the  dignity  of  the  petty 
satraps,  whereas  to  leaye  them  alone  in  their  gloiy 
was  mutually  agreeable.  Nature  generally  takes 
care  not  to  overburden  the  minds  of  small  or  large 
soyereignsy  and  men  of  extended  minds  are  thus 
saved  much  ennui.  A  Frederick  the  Great  is  a  rare 
species.  The  sovereigns  of  the  more  important 
nations,  always  excepting  Austria,  are  generally 
urbane  enough  to  show  respect  in  return  for  the 
same.  .  In  Austria  the  nobles  and  men  of  letters  do 
not  mingle — the  result  is  that  the  nobles  are  igno- 
rant, and  the  men  of  letters  unpolished.  Schlegel 
was  not,  I  have  since  learned,  more  lavish  of  his 
praise  of  the  ruler  of  Saxe- Weimar  than  that 
prince  merited,  and  by  that  line  of  conduct,  if  not 
by  his  real  affection  for  literature,  the  name  will 
live  far  longer  than  the  Kbenish  confederation  will 
endure. 

Weimar  stands  alone*— or  rather,  stood  alone.  The 
prince's  subjects  were  no  more  than  about  two  hun- 
dred thousand,  not  half  as  many  as  in  some  of  the 
English  counties,  his  revenue  about  a  million  and  a 
half  of  Saxon  florins  (referring  to  the  time  I  lived  on 
the  Continent,  or  before  1819),  and  his  territory  only 
extended  over  sixty-seven  square  leagues ;  yet  he  was 
more  widely  known  than  any  of  the  princes  of  the 
confederation,  except  four  or  five  heads  of  great 
empires  who  were  enrolled  among  and  hardly  of 
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ihem.    The  eourt  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar  was 
the  plaoe  of  rendezvous  of  the  poets  and  more 
gifted  men  of  Germany.     He  loved  gardening  and 
agriculture.     He  was  never  devoured  with  enjtuiy 
'  because  he  possessed  mental  resources  which  ena- 
bled him  to  eujoy  life  without  diat  painful  same- 
ness to  which  most  men  in  his  position  are  liable^ 
from  the  idea  of  a  self-exaltation  above  others,  and 
a  degree  of  ignorance,  however  attempted  to  be  con- 
cealed by  flatterers,  and  amused  by  foUies  which 
often   times  make  them  pitied  by   thinking  and 
reasoning  *  people,  as  being  what  Plato  said  of  one 
who  was  at  all  events  able  to  pass  his  time  without 
ennuiy  that  he  only  wanted  reason  and  propriety  to 
be  a  man,  in  place  of  being  an  animal  upon  two 
feet  without  feathers. 

At  first  I  fancied  that  in  speaking  as  he  did  of  the 
Duke  of  Saxo- Weimar,  Schlegel  was  mx>ved  by  that 
affectation  of  intimacy  with  men  of  title  so  fre- 
quently aped  by  persons  not  always  of  narrow  in- 
tellect or  low  birth.  I  found  that  I  was  wrong. 
The  learned  German  was  above  all  that  sickly  ser- 
vile John  Bullism.  The  Duke,  too,  merited  all  the 
praise  he  received. 

When  I  came  to  look  into  the  earlier  German  ;  f^ 

literature,  after  learning  ihe  language,  I  found  it 
based  upon  tradition.     Yet  on  reflection,  all  the  ear-  i  }i 

liest  literature  of  a  country,  which  dates  its  language 
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and  manners  from  a  remote  period,  must  be  its  em- 
bodied fictions,  perhaps  bordering  upon  nonsense  at 
the  commencement,  slowly  shaped  into  abetter  form 
as  the  common  intellect  is  refined.     It  may  be  a 
question  whether  the  true  origin  of  any  such  lite- 
rature has  been  traced  up  to  its  first  outlines.    Some 
have  consisted  of  the  separate  vagaries  of  uncouth 
minds  blended  together — some  also  shaped  out  of 
fragments  of   things  which  have  preceded.      The 
west  and  north  of  Europe  must  give  way  to  the 
east,  and  the  east  of  Europe  to  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent for  the  origin  of  the  best  practice  of  story- 
telling.    I  wonder  whether  the  Esquimaux  in  their 
snow  huts  and  long,  dreary  winters,  have  a  solace  of 
this  kind,  or  find  sleep  the  best  refrige  from  dark- 
ness without  and  ennui  within  doors.     The  innate 
pride  of   man  seems  to  have  been  the  spur  to  his 
invention  of  such  fictions.     The  hero  of  the  tale  is 
always  to  be  elevated,  always  to  be  made  greater  in 
some  circumstance  or  another  much  oftener  than 
.better;   exaggerated  vices  telling  better  here  than 
tame  virtues.      Hope  is  always  present,  and  man 
is  even  here  never  "  but  always  to  be  blest"     Is 
this  hope  no  sign  through  mist  that  there  is  a  better 
future  for  him  somewhere,  as  the  reftisal  of  every 
reflective  mind  to  live  the  same  life  over  again  in 
the  face  of  an  utter  and  irrecoverable  dissolution  of 
the  body,  which  we  know  can  never  re-exist,  seeia3 
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)  point  out  the  soul's  immortality;  for  who  is 
lere  that  would  assert  in  cool  reason  that  he  wished 
e  had  never  existed  at  all  ?  We  thus  refuse  to 
snew  our  existence,  at  the  same  time  that  not  to 
ave  been  one  of  the  great  family  of  mankind  is 
jclared  even  in  idea  to  be  painfuL  There  seems  a 
range  contradiction  here,  only  to  be  accounted  for 
7  a  latent  principle  of  a  state  of  being,  of  which 
lis  seems  to  trace  out  the  shadow.  Something 
lat,  from  not  being  easily  reconcilable  to  reason, 
nts  in  an  indefinable  way  from  its  nature,  that 
le  being  thus  discontented  may  at  some  future 
ne  find  the  solution  in  a  disembodied  state  of 
dstence,  in  fact  in  its  own  immortality. 
The  study  of  German  fictions  may  not  be  of  any 
eat  utility,  but  it  is  interesting,  and  the  preser- 
ktion  of  them,  as  of  those  of  M.  M.  Grimm,  is  to 

placed  to  the  account  of  a  branch  of  literature 
bich  is  not  without  its  interest  for  such  as  have 
ne,  and  whose  minds  have  a  tendency  to  indulge  • 

the  study.  I  have  pored  many  hours  together 
er  these  pleasant  fictions  of  perished  generations. 
Men,  in  their  earlier  literature,  acted  upon  by 
le  free  tendencies  of  imcultivated  nature,  and 
isceptible  of  its  impressions  in  a  much  greater 
jgree  than  when  they  have  become  condensed  in 
rge  communities,  tend  to  the  exhibition  of  their 
jtter  feelings  in   the  language  of  poetry.     The 
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realities  of  life  seek  their  delineations  in  pros 

because  homely  fact  is  neither  to  be  disgaised  in  t 

many-coloured  robe  of  fancy,  nor  is  the  serious  ai 

careworn  to  be  treated  with  the  spirit  of  unreflec 

ing    youthfulness — and    poetry    is    the    youth 

intellectual  culture.     There  is  a  character  to 

preserved  in  unison  with  its  object  in  every  order 

literature ;  both  poetry  and  prose  are  purified  ai 

refine  1  as  civilization   proceeds.      The    German 

beginning    late,  have    been    in    arrear    of    olh 

countries  in  this  respect     They  have  only  begi 

to  refine  and  polish  their  productions  within  ti 

space  of  a  century  or  less.     They  commenced  1 

grafting    their    literature    upon  that    of    Fran( 

Gellert,  Weiss,  and  Wieland,  were  of  the  Gal 

school.     Their  native  literature  began  to  be  plac 

in  its  due  position  by  Haller,  Elopstock,  and  one 

two  others,  whose  tendencies  were  more  towards  t 

school  of  England  than  of  France,  analagous  wi 

the  nature  of  their  own  language.     The  prose 

Germany  made  slower  advances  towards  exceUeo 

than  their  poetry.    This  was  not  more  in  acx^ordao 

with  the  natural  course  of  things,  than  with  t 

tendency  of  the  German  mind  to  lose  itself 

something  that  will  admit  of  concentration  on  o 

object  and  complete  abstraction,  whether  in  corgi 

ing  up  dreams  of  fancy,  or  endeavouring  to  fath< 

some  bottomless  question  in  metaphysics.     Hex 
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I  the  study  of  languages,  and  in  patient  investiga- 
on,  the  Qerman  is  nnriv&dled  He  may  not  have  that 
ituitive  perception,  that  attainment  of  rare  results 
9  it  were,  by  magic,  of  which  some  men  of  genius 
ave  exhibited  instances  in  all  countries ;  but  if  the 
rooess  is  slower,  it  is  equally  sure,  though  now  and 
hen  the  mark  may  chance  to  be  overshot.    * 
The  prose   of  Qoethe  cannot   be   judged    by  a 
oreigner  in  respect  to  any  superiority  it  may  possess 
ver  others  of  his  countrymen,  who  are  the  best 
idges.     The  man  was  heartless,  and  it  is  difficult  to  , 
nagine  anything  very  captivatimg  in  mere  senti-  i 
lent — above  all,  German  sentiment      It  is  not  i 
redulity,  so  much  as  imagination  unrestrained  by  ; 
Bason,  which  has  made  Qermany  so  celebrated  in 
be  annals  of  quackery.     It  is^  the  native  land  of 
labelais'   Queen  of  Whims.      In  the  systems  of 
rail  and  Spurzeim,  for  example,  the  quackery  is  4 

nddulterated.    Ko  one  but  the  initiated  can  discover  ;  ^ 

be  miraculous  bumps  or  brain  protuberances  which  I 

apply  man's  sensible  functions.     The  worst  is  that 
rhere   the  best  part  of   the  brain  is  gone,   the  ,  |i 

inctions  have  often  been  known  to  remain  perfect,  }  U;j 

robably  from  the  spirit  of  the  function  lingering  ;J 

a  the  hollow  where  the  brain  "  did  once  inhabit  1"  |  j 

lany  have  been  the  instances  where  men  have  lived  |  •> 

considerable  time,  and  retained  the  full  possession 
f  their  senses,  when  the  mass  which  should  have 
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been  beneath  the  bump  invisible  to  nninspire 
vision,  has  been  altogether  absent — the  bum 
perhaps  in  such  ccuses  supplying  the  deficiency 
Never  were  there  such  imaginatives  as  the  Gtennani 
Mesmer,  half-dreamer  as  he  was,  had  some  foundatio] 
for  his  mystery,  in  the  effect  he  produced  upon  th 
nervofts  system;  the  phrenologist  is  a  wholesal 
dealer  in  impostures ;  he  begs  everything,  and  evei 
has  the  sagacity  to  discover  in  the  skull  of  tli< 
assassin,  after  his  execution,  not  before,  that  he%a< 
the  organ  of  murder.  Why  not  inform  the  worl( 
of  it  before  the  strangling  of  the  law's  victim! 
The  reason  was  obvious  —  because  he  could  not 
Active  dispensers  of  baseless  theories  fill  cm 
druggists'  shop  windows  with  busts  of  air-brained 
Gterman  doctors,  to  give  a  weight  to  prescriptions, 
in  place  of  being  ashamed  of  getting  a  reputation  foi 
wisdom  through  professional  credulity.  Medicine 
it  is  true,  is  merely  a  conjectural  art,  from  the 
farrier  professor,  to  the  college  of  physicians.  Whj 
does  it  stand  still,  and  let  surgery  pass  by  it  ii 
triumph? 

To  return  to  Groethe,  who  wrote  and  talked 
about  everything  and  believed  nothing,  we  re- 
peat we  must  have  a  man  with  a  heart,  to  be 
a  hero  in  literature,  as  well  as  in  war.  His 
conduct  to  those  he  encouraged  in  his  early 
love  affairs  was  hateful, — read  his  life.     Groethe  was 
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sort  of  Zenghis  Khan  towards  confiding  and 
inocent  girls,  when  he  was  young.  Mighty  in 
anghter,  small  in  mercy.  German  love  has  much 
lawkish  affectation  in  its  best  aspects,  as  painted 
Y  its  writers — it  revels  in  sentimental  adulteries ; 
)t  us  have  the  real  thing !  The  foreigner  turns 
•  Schiller — to  some  one  who  fraternizes  with  the 
^neral  humanity  in  preference.  Gk)ethe  may  be  the 
oliath  of  Q^rman  literature  —  we  may  own  his 
rehgth.  His  power  of  conversation  may  have 
en  a  "  forty  parson  power,"  as  Sidney  Smith  used 

say,  but  his  influence  in  verse  is  not  to  compare 
ith  the  heart-felt,  soul-inspiring  songs  of  the 
avid  of  Gtermania.  We  do  not  admire  the  affec- 
,tion  of  a  sensitiveness  which  overflows  in  froth, 
d  wants  nature — that  nature  which  no  doubt  the 
ermans  possess,  but  are  not  content  to  leave  with- 
it  alloy.  They  make  too  much  of  a  little  ductile 
rtue,  a  grain  of  which  they  t)eat  out  into  a  super- 
cial  acre,  just  as  they  would  talk  of  their  grand 
rince  Liechtenstein,  with  his  empire  of  two  square 
liles  and  a  half,  or  of  Hesse  Hombourg,  with  five, 
s  if  they  were  the  kingdoms  of  Prussia  or  Austria, 
t  does  not  do  to  talk  of  Brobdignag,  when  sharing 
tie  hospitality  of  Lilliput,  or  vice  versa^  or  to  make  [ 

ne  of  as  much  consequence  as  the  other,   thus  -i 

elebrating    as    great    actions    the    microcosm  of  ') 

iminutive  rulers,  to  do  which  they  are  prone.     It  is  >■■ 

■  % 
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true,  while  the  press  is  under  restraint,  its  lords  are 
not  nice  about  permitting  a  latitude  in  morals  or  creed, 
as  long  as  the  powers  that  be  are  left  unscathed. 
Goethe,  after  all,  is  for  Germanj  alone^  Schiller, 
and  others  of  her  writers  that  might  be  named,  are 
for  all  the  world — here  is  the  difference.  Gtermany 
now  thinks  of  being  one  confederated  state,  in  place 
of  a  confederation.  The  matter  will  be  mended 
any  way.  Politically  speaking,  one  absolute  ruler 
oyer  thirty  states  is'  better  than  a  state  haying 
thirty  diminutive  absolutes.  The  literature  of  Ger- 
many cannot  extend  itself  much  beyond  its  present 
limit,  unless  the  petty  princes  who  rule  it  are  paid 
off,  and  it  becomes  an  ind^ndent  empire. 

Professor  A.  W.  Schiegel,  when  in  Engiaad,  ex- 
pressed his  fears  lest  the  English  tongue  should  iw 
corrupt^  by  the  introduction  of  the  slang  copM 
into  tlte  statements  of  offences  before  magistrates  by 
police  reporters  in  the  papers.  It  was  probable 
the  English  would  become  next  td  a  uniyersal  ka^ 
gnage,  from  her  extent  of  colonies  and  traffic  in  all 
parts  of  iihe  world,  and  it  wae  the  more  to  be  lamented 
titat  it  should  be  corrupted.  This  apprehension  was 
not  ill*founded.  Take,  for  example,  the  oorraption 
introduced,  as  it  is  said,  by  newspaper  leporti^rs,  aoid 
current  not  in  newspapers  ahme  but  in  writiia^  al 
higher  pret^isions.  For  ^^  the  house  is  Iwdldiiig/^ 
We  have  the  vulgar  cockney  innovation,  ^'  the  i 
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B  being  built ;"    "  the  meat  is  being  roasted/'  for 

'the  meat  is  roasting;"  i^a  new  edition  of  the 

rork  is  being  sold,"  for  "  a  new  edition  is  selling." 

ihakspeare  should   have  written  in   Bichard  III. 

ot  "the  murder's  doing,"  but  "the  murder  is 

eing  done,"      Shakspeare  must  be  porreoted  to  \\\ 

)wer  him  to  the  language  of  the  back-slums  of 

iockayne.     This  slang  has  got  into  the  Houses  of 

Wliament,  though  that  is  not  so  wonderful  when 

B  note  whom  the  people  sometimes  send  there  to  r  j 

low  their  political  discrimination.     "  The  honour-  \ 

ble  member  for  St.  Giles  pitched  it  into  the  Chan-  \- 

$llor  of  the  Exchequer  last  night,"  and  simUar  'i 

egances  may  before  long  adorn  the  pages  of  Han-  ;  i 

ird.  The  phraseology  and  language  would  seem  to  be 

)wering  rapidly;    "going  the  whole  hog"  to  de-  \\ 

truction,    a    parliamentary    representatiye    once  |p 

ud,  ititroduoing  that  vulgar  Americanism  into  the  |[| 

enate;   and  at  some  meetings  in  this  country  we  ;l 

ave  "  platform  **  introduced  for  the  place  where  the  i  \ 

«rson  stands  when  speaking ;  "  that's  the  ticket,'^  :  i 

or  "  that's  the  thing."    These  Americanisms  are  be-  1 

oming  the  pets  of  the  lower  class  of  our  joumalisnu 
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The  Die  Schulde,  analjsis  of,  with  remarks. 


The  tragedy  of  "  Die  Schulde/*  or  "  Guilt,''  with! 
the  recollection  of  the  writer,  made  a  great  sensatio 
in  Vienna,  where  it  met  with  uncommon  succesi 
and  was  applauded  by  all  ranks  of  people*  It  is  a 
excellent  example  of  that  kind  of  taste  which  pn 
vailed,  and  yet  prevails,  though  in  a  less  degre 
among  the  dramatic  writer  of  Germany,  disregart 
ing  natural  probabilities  in  order  to  work  out  tl 
end  with  effect,  and  make  a  ^^  sensation"  at  any  coi 
of  reason  or  morals.  The  incidents  themselves  ai 
clearly  directed  to  awaken  interest  by  novelty  i 
situation  in  the  characters,  andthat  violation  in  tl 
dialogue  of  those  feelings  which  it  may  be  suppose 
the  actual  position  of  things  would  induce.     Tl 
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infects  one  species  of  the  modem  novel 
^  constructed  apon  a  similar  principle. 
',  Adolf  Miilner^  wrote  several  other 

works  are  published  in  seven  volumes, 
rare  of  any  of  these  having  been  trans- 
ublished  here.  Miilner  was  a  native  of 
n  in  1774 ;  he  died  in  1829.  The  scene 
3astle  on  the  north  shore  of  Scandinavia. 
ters  comprise  Hugo^  Count    Orindur; 

Countess ;  Jerta,  Countess  of  Orindur, 

Don  Yaleros,  a  grandee  of  Castile ; 

'  Elvira,  by  a  former  marriage ;  Kolbert, 

ant  Hugo ;  Holm,  a  groom ;  and  other 

t)e  premised  that  Miilner  was  a  fatalist 
Lction  of  a  Gipsy's  Prophecy  would  suit 
r  the  new  school  of  the  superstitious, 
lead  of  spiritualists  or  ghost-restorers, 
in  devotees  to  the  supernatural  have 
bheir  day,  at  least  those  who  desecrated 
y  its  inculcation.  Werner  was  one  of 
;  but  this  ^^ sensation"  nonsense,  upheld 
^phecies  and  unlucky  days,  has  nearly 
re,  or,  rather,  assumed  another  form  in 
renology,  and  Dr.  Carus'  new-fangled 
ging  mind  by  bodily  conformation, 
present  tragedy  of  "  Die  Schulde,"  or, 

X 
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"  Quilt,"  had  something  to  balance  its  sirperstitioi 
tendencies,  in  the  beauty  of  its  language  and  image 
It  drew  all  Vienna  to  the  theatre,  for  a  suocessii 
of  nights — from  the  Kaiser,  to  him  who  could  ju 
raise  his  admittance  money. 
.  Similar  works  which  are  constructed  on  a  plan 
which  our  common  nature  as  the  law  of  constra 
tion  has  not  been  considered  throughout,  cannot  1 
of  long  duration.  The  decree  of  the  refined  fei 
with  time  for  its  helpmate,  is  certain  to  be  nit 
mately  triumphant,  and  not  only  that,  but  to  becou 
the  law  of  permanent  and  unalterable  judgmen 
however  popular  such  works  may  be  in  the  garb  < 
noYclty.  The  Germans,  too,  have  their  dramatise 
tales  of  the  marvellous  much  inferior  to  the  fon 
going,  in  style  and  mode  of  construction ;  bi 
works  so  based  are  only  fit  for  the  masses,  and  thoi 
who,  like  the  supeistitious  of  the  present  day  i 
England,  destitute  of  taste  and  judgment,  are  coi 
tent  to  follow  the  silly  imaginings  of  the  crowd. 

The  play  is  supposed  to  commence  in  a  hall,  whei 
Elvira,  Countess  of  Orindur,  is  seen  seated  by  hi 
harp.     She  soliloquizes : — 

Elyisa. — As  the  last  sound  when  Yanishing  away 
From  the  vibration  of  mj  softest  touch. 
Or  as  a  pearly  rain-drop,  on  ibe  face 
Of  the  pellucid  lake,  fainter,  and  farther. 
Circles  and  dies  upon  the  flowerj  shore, 
So  gently  would  I  vibrate  into  death, 
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id  like  soft  music  mount  toward  the  skies. 
r  firom  mj  natiye  soil  in  this  rade  land, 
3  uncouth  cradle  of  the  northern  storm, 
uned  by  mj  love,  I  marvel  if  Fate's  hand 
11  waft  me  gently  thus  to  heaven's  sweet  home. 

ips  her  hand  upon  her  harp,  meditating — a  string 
e  starts  up,  and  her  harp  falls  with  a  loud  crash  to 
d.] 

od  heaven!  am  I  myself,  or  dream  I ? 
Is  but  the  sudden  snapping  of  a  chords 
id  nothing  more  !    *Tis  nothing  new— 
(ught  to  be  frightened  even  like  a  child: 
t  my  hair  bristles ;  tremors  strange  career 
[>ng  my  icy  veins,  despite  reflection. 
iy.be  the  solitude  it  is  that  frights  me, 
perhaps  the  growing  twilight,  that  around 
read,  unperceived,  as  I  my  harpstring  touched  I 
was  the  breaking  of  that  string  the  answer 
what  this  moment? 

Terror  fills  my  bosom — 
e  sound,  the  circling  billow,  image  life — 
le  wave  that  in  the  stortn  whitens  the  rocks 
as  the  smaller  wave,  a  billow  too. 
id  the  loud  crash  of  the  disparting  chord 
ly,  as  the  gentler  sound  did  to  my  soul, 
liisper  of  death  1    If  Hugo— 

[She  pulls  the  bell  violently — Jerta  enters.] 

iguQj  with  some  fine  poetical  passages, 
Q  which  the  hardihood  of  the  northern 
rongly  contrasted  with  the  passion  and 
ess  of  the  southern. 

Hies  her  scared  sister-in-law.  The  latter 
how  the  sudden  breaking  of  the  string 
aed  her  timid  southern  sister-in-law. 
Q  alleges  that  it  was  at  the  chase  she  had 
irst  husband,  the  father  of  young  Otto, 
B  2 
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then  living  with  them.     Jerta  is  surprised  to  '. 

he  had  fallen    in  the  chase.      Elvira  informs 

that  his  rifle  had  gone  off  by  accident,  and  ki 

him.     She  tells  Jerta  that  Count  Hugo  Orin 

is  distressed  when  reminded  of  the  circumsta 

Jerta  infers  that  J>on  Carlos,  being  the  frienc 

Hugo,  she,  Elvira,  had  loved  the  latter,  while 

former  was  yet  living ;   but  then  says  she  will 

judge  the  wife  of  her  brother.     A  snow-stori 

raging  and  beating  against  the  castle.     Hugo 

not  returned.     The  fears  of  his  wife  increase. 

dogs  are  now  heard  in   the  castle-yard.      El 

desires  her  son  Otto  to  see  if  his  "father" 

come.     The  boy  replies  that  Count  Hugo  is 

his  father.     The  expression  hurts  his  mother's  1 

ings  so  much,  that  she  declines  going  to  meet 

husband,  and  says  with  much  emotion  : — 

Though  Hugo*8  being  near  me  gives  me  pain, 
He  must  be  in  mj  view, — ^though  Ibying  him, 
I  wish  him  far  away;  and  then  again 
Receive  his  kisses  fondly — Oh,  how  drear- 
How  tenfold  drear  is  childless  matrimony! 
Hugo  loves  Otto  with  a  parent's  feeling, 
And  yet  he  cannot  win  his  filial  duty. 
How  strange  are  nature's  instincts — but  how  true  ! 
These  turn  him  from  his  father's  love  to  me, 
Toward  his  native  land — and  thus  he  stands. 
Like  a  wall  placed  between  two  separate  flames 
That  meet  and  blend  above  it,  blazing  high. 
How  fierce  and  wild  together  1    One  pure  flame — ' 
All  three  can  never  blend  1        [Depressed.] 

The  boy  Otto  then  comes  and  informs  his  mo 
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anger  has  arrived,  and  not  Count  Hugo, 
bhe  stranger  wears  the  Spanish  costome. 
ceived  with  due  honors,  and  the  youth 
nds  his  bidding.  Elvira  and  Jerta  are 
>duced  together,  the  former  expressing  her 
;  the  visit  of  the  stranger,  at  which  Jerta 
3d,  and  so  expresses  herself  What  can 
Elvira  replies  in  a  mode  that  requires 
explanation.  Jerta  observes  that  she 
ittle  good  on  behalf  of  her  brother  from 
Slvira,  in  her  turn,  asks  an  explanation  of 
erence  to  her  country.     Jerta  replies :  — 

msplanted  from  his  native  southern  clime, 
^  in  the  north,  he  flourished  like  its  pines, 
)r,  unbending  ;  from  his  earl j  youth 
admiration  of  our  countrymen ; 
srous  by  nature— free  as  heaven's  own  vaults 
ch  his  eyes  spoke  to  all  who  gased  upon  him ; 
I,  friendly,  honest,  and  without  a  stain, 
praised  an  arm  able  to  prop  a  throne, 
le  every  wgin,  as  in  fancy's  eje, 
irreathed  for  him  whom  fate  might  destine  her 
yrtle  crown — ^in  secret  sofUy  sighed 
i  it  might  be  for  such  a  man  as  Hugo. 

res,  my  dear  sister,  you  have  drawn  his  picture ; 

Like  Apollo,  stood  in  stranger's  garb, 

m  first  he  came  to  Ebro's  golden  shores, 

[ring  tumult  in  each  virgin's  breast, 

re  aU  before  was  peace.    O,  my  dear  sister, 

ardently  do  you  defend  my  passion.  [She  kisses  her.] 

are  thoee  embraces :  I  would  have  you  know 
lat  we  are  rivals ! 

lertha! 
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JsBTA. — I  fear  he  u  thy  senses'  idol,  only-^ 

I  love  him  sonl  for  soul — as  in  the  skies 
The  blessed  love  each  other.    Thou,  for  thyself 
Would'st  arrogate  his  person.    I  would  wish 
To  know  him  happy— that  alone,  I  seek. 

Eltiba.— How  should  he  not  be  happy— he  is  mine — 
And,  truly  loving  me,  he  must  be  happy. 

Here  Jerta  replies,  somewhat  enigmatically, — the 
author  endeavouring  to  show  all  through,  in  the 
personal  characters  of  those  he  introduces,  the 
differences  between  the  temperaments  of  the  bodily 
constitution  in  the  north  and  south. 

Jerta,  in  reply,  says : — 

Joyous  the  white-wing'd  swan  soars  to  the  sky ; 

Peace  in  her  downy  breast.    When  winter  comes 

She  wings  towards  the  south — and  as  she  parted 

So  she  returns,  with  glee  and  brighter  plumage. 

Not  Hugo  thus  cleaved  the  rough  ocean  surge, 

After  departing  from  this  northern  land, 

Gay  as  the  white-plumed  swan,  strong  as  the  eagle  ^ 

Since  he  came  back  to  his  paternal  home 

Wild  passions  rage  for  vent  within  his  bosom ; 

His  looks  are  shy  and  sullen— but  his  eyes, 

When  they  meet  thine,  seem  flames  that  merge  in  flames. 

He  shows  strange  eagerness  for  wild  adventures — 

Alas,  such  symptoms  speak  not  happiness ; 

None  can  exist,  where  peace  declares  its  absence. 

Eltiba.— The  truth  you  speak,  I  often  feel  too  deeply ; 
Cool,  if  you  can—you  with  a  soul  so  pure — 
That  fire  which  thus  devours  me — if  not,  spare  me— 
And  snfl*er  fire  to  be  destroyed  by  fire  I 

[A  servant  enters.] 
Are  the  hunters  not  yet  come  back  ? 

The  servant,  Kolbert,  replies  in  the  negative. 
Servants  are  dispatched  in  all  directions.     Soon  the 
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lie  hontsniea  are  heard,  and  the  Coant, 
lends,  arrive  in  safety.  Elvira  demands 
lie  grooms  the  reason  of  their  ddlaj.  The 
ibes  his  master's  combat  with  a  ferocious 
that  Hogo  has  arrived  covered  with  blood 
*med  at  the  man's  description  of  the  com- 
refers  to  a  dream  she  had  on  her  bridal 


It  to  embrace  mj  husband  <-when  a  tiger 

}n  me  with  wild  eyes  that  flashed  forth  lightning, 

k  1  oonld  not  leave  him;  now  I  speak 

i  frenzy;  jes,  I  kissed  him— 

ad  bloody  fangs,  I  kiss'd  I 

re  images  of  heated  blood — phantasms  1 

is  all  too  true — all  a  too  faij;hful  picture ! 
^  does  Hugo  not  become  each  day 
uring  and  more  wild  ?    Though  terror-stricken, 
le  approaches,  yet  into  his  arms 
myself.     Oh,  he*s  a  tiger 
we  must  love  or  dread, 
le  is  lying  on  my  panting  bosom — 
irdent  sighs  of  longing  love  he  breathe — 
[lis  desiring  eyes  ask  kisses  from  me— 
ing  darts  from  them  frightful,  like  a  bolt 
-winged  vengeance,  piercing  to  my  soul ; 
us  the  husband  of  my  choice,  my  Hugo, 
[ike  a  beast  of  prey,  a  fiirious  tiger 
-while  lacerating  my  poor  heart ! 
a,  may  you  ever  be  preserve(i 
iich  continued  pains  as  torture  me — 
ive,  yet  repellant ! 

sh  pains  as  these,  and  do  they  call  them  love, 
hem  climes  ?    O  would  that  Hugo 
ver  visited  the  Spanish  shores  I 
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Hugo,  in  the  next  scene,  is  represented  fatigac 
and  alone  in  his  chamber — in  a  mood  as  litt 
satisfactory  as  that  in  which  Elvira  is  jost  left,  h 
mind  evidently  burthened  with  some  conoealc 
weighi  Jerta  visits  him.  He  inquires  for  hi 
wife.  Her  alarms  are  stated,  and  the  last  abon 
his  contest  with  the  boar.  Jerta  expresses  he 
wonder  at  the  cause  which  seems  to  oppress  bot 
man  and  wife.  Hugo  answers  enigmatically,  c 
which  Jerta  complains.     Hugo  responds : 

,  More  I  cannot  say,  than  I  have  said — 

I  am  myself  a  riddle  even  to  myself; 
Opposite  poles  unite  in  my  strange  nature : 
South-bom,  north-bred,  yet  neither  south  nor  north 
Seems  to  belonj>  to  me.    A  foreign  root 
Transplanted  in  this  northern  soil  I  stand, 
When  in  a  southern  realm  my  branches  show 
That  they  expanded  in  a  northern  clime ; 
My  roots,  to  southern  climes  made  neighbourly. 
Are  frozen  in  the  north.    My  boughs  unfolded 
Amid  the  north,  are  scorched  in  southern  climes. 
Thus,  ice  and  heat  seem  both  innate  with  me. 
I  am  a  thing  made  of  antipathies — 
Water  and  fire— cold  and  heat  combined — 
Angel  and  devil  I 

Jerta  rallies  him  on  his  low  spirits,  and  ask 
whether  the  parents  of  both  were  not  alike  from  th( 
north.  He  replies,  "  hers  were,  not  his."  She  ii 
turn  is  surprised.  Hugo  informs  her  that  he  is  no 
her  brother,  a  secret  which  he  only  knew  himseli 
from  his  father,  just  before  he  expired  from  hi 
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lOon  alter  a  battle  in  which  he  had  taken  a 

rta  is  excited,  but  begs  him  to  relate  all 

He  informs  her  that  Coont  Orindar,  her 

18  the  last  of  his  line,  and  had  a  great 

have  a  heir  to  his  possessions.  He  was 
1  to  send  his  wife  to  the  south,  in  order 
night  breathe  a  warmer  atmosphere,  and 
ly  they  went  to  the  baths  in  the  Pyrennees. 
^t  easy  for  heretics  to  enter  Spain,  and 
lere  for  any  time  unmolested  even^  in  their 
Leave  was  obtained  of  a  catholic  German 
idopt  theirs  while  absent— it  was  for  that 
e  name  of  Hugo  was  taken  for  the  son. 
r  remained  for  some  time  in  the  north, 
upied  with  his  duties  in  the  army.  He 
ured  to  join  his  wife,   after  an  absence 

three  years^  in  hopes  to  embrace  once 
mother  and  her  child,  but  unfortunately 
was  attacked  with  illness  and  died  before 
r  had  reached  Spain.  A  friend  of  the 
mother,  a  Castilian,  agreed  to  replace  the 
with  one  of  her  own,  to  serve  her  friend, 
LOW  deeply  her  husband  would  be  disap^ 

find  himself  childless.     Count  Hugo  was 

tuted  child.     In  due  time,  a  second  child, 

I  bom,  and  then  her  mother  confessed  to 

tution.    Jerta,  at  being  thus  brotherless, 

E  5 
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laments  her  position  bitterly,     Hugo  endeavonre  U 
console  her : — 

No,  Hugo,  no !  the  dream  has  disappeared. 
Nature  has  loosened  all  the  ties  which  bound  us ; 
Never  dare  I  embrace  thee  I  never,  never  I 
Thou  art  no  brother,  and  no  Orindor  I 
Thou  art  a  stranger  I  thus,  between  mj  hope 
And  the  affection  which  I  bore  to  thee, 
Low  the  partition  wall  is  ever  fallen  ! 
I  must  awaj  from  my  forefather's  halls 
Whene'er  Elvira  wills  it 

She  leaves  Hago  in  the  apartment,  and  soon  aftei 
Otto  interrupts  his  reverie.  The  boy  he  addressei 
in  jest  as  Don  Otto.  The  lad  replies  he  should  b< 
called  like  his  father,  Don  Carlos,  as  the  Don  ap- 
plied to  the  German  name  was  not  in  keeping.  H< 
then  requests  leave  to  wear  his  Spanish  dress,  ii 
order  to  please  the  stranger  who  has  just  arrived 
Hugo  inquires  what  stranger,  and  learns  that  he  ii 
an  old  Spanish  gentleman.  Hugo  at  this  cannoi 
suppress  his  discomfort — the  arrival  at  that  momem 
too  evidently  strikes  him  as  singular.  The  boj 
leaves  the  presence  of  Hugo  to  put  on  his  SpanisI 
dress,  and  Elvira  enters  in  a  violent  rage,  calling  he 
husband  a  traitor.  She  is  overcome  with  jealousy 
Jerta  having  related  to  her  that  Hugo  is  not  hei 
brother.  Here  a  spirited  dialogue  ensues,  Elviw 
in  furious  anger.  Hugo  at  length  calms  her  in 
some  degree,  and  relates  the  fistct     He  tells  hii 
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t  was  only  at  that  moment  he  had  made 

tinted  with  the  circomstance,  and  therefore 

lot  commnnicate  it  before :  — 

\  to  disturb  her  soul's  serenity, 
m  our  dear  Jerta  lone  and  parentless 
.  I  conceal  that  she  had  no  relation, 
>  even  a  brother  I     When  I  so  informed  her 
irs,  bitterest  tears  she  shed,  to  think  the  tie 
lich  had  80  long  united  us  was  broken — 
1  to  rebuild  the  edifice  destroyed, 
seek  for  sjmpathy  and  consolation, 
sought  thee  out,  to  tell  thee  the  discoverj. 

>me  further  discourse,  during  which  El- 
iown,  Hugo  proceeds : — 
pity  thee —myself  I  pity  too  I 
?an  Jerta  e*er  forgive  me  ? 

Undoubtedly,  for  she  is  free  from  guilt — 
Fnconscious  even  of  the  slightest  stain, 
ihe  can  make  bare  her  brow  and  dare  suspicion  1 
'or  us?    Alas  I  we  cannot  trust  ourselves— 
Vhen  we  look  back  upon  the  time  gone  by  (^Atf 
spoken  in  a  whisper), 

[ugo,  what  recollections  thou  recaUest  I 
?he  wife  of  Carlos  loved  thee,  now  thy  wife, 
(ut  racked  with  frantic  jealousy  and  rage. 

iressed).  This  day— oh,  *tis  a  cursed  day  indeed  I 

This  day !"  why  this  ?  what  meanest  thou,  **  this 
dayr 

(That  should  I  mean, 

Lnd  is  not  this  the  anniversary 

Vhen  Carlos  died? 

h,  Gk)d  most  merciful !  Oh,  thou  most  mighty ! 

K)st  thou  remember  in  the  vaulted  chapel, 
Lmid  the  coffins  of  thy  forefathers, 
ilandestinely  we  met— in  secret  met  f 
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How  on  tliat  solemn  daj  of  funeral, 
When  all  was  grief  without,  when  all  was  woe, 
We  met  delighted,  and  drank  deep  of  Joj  P 
We  there— 

Elviba.  Oh,  cease,  or  thou  wilt  kill  me ! 

HuQO.     If  he  should  come,  in  shadowy  garb  arrajed. 

From  the  lorn  land  of  death — come  at  this  hour— 
This  evil  hour,  when  love,  like  these  dim  tapera, 
Burn'd  till  consumed  bj  sensuality, 
«  Is  no  more  shining  on  us  1     If  he  should  rise 

From  where  he  rests  amid  thy  ancestry 
In  charneird  pomp,  to  tell  us  of  it  now  ? 

Elviba.  Horrible  supposition! 

After  a  few  moments'  pause,  a  knock  is  heard  af 
the  door,  and  both  are  startled. 

TOOBTHBB.  Ha  I 

Here  commencing  the  Fifth  scene,  the  stranger 
(Don  Yaleros)  before  mentioned  enters,  drest  in  the 
Spanish  costume.  Otto  accompanying  him  with  a  light. 

Hugo.     His  spirit  I 

Valbbos  (surprised).  My  gallant  lad,  the  room  you  have 
mistook — 
Is  this—? 

Eltiba.  What,  Don  Yaleros  f 

Hugo.     Who? 

Elviba.  Carlos,  my  first  husband*s  father. 

Yalbbos.  Thou  hast  not  sure  forgotten  me  ? 

Elviba.  No,  pardon  me — thou  findest— 

Yalbbos.  ^Tis  thou  should'st  pardon  me — ^but  this  wild  boy 
Was  not  to  be  restrained,  and  thus  I  entered 
Intruding,  unannounced.    I  startled  thee 
As  if  I  were  a  spectre.     Take  my  hand, 
Assure  thyself  that  I  am  flesh  and  blood. 
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)S  then  produces  a  document  from  his 
3  ambassador,  showing  his  identity,  and 
[lis  eyes  fixed  on  the  stranger's  face,  says 
likeness  to  Don  Carlos  renders  no  further 
sedful.  Yaleros  had  filled  a  governor-ship 
idies  for  nine  years,  and  returning  home, 
is  son  Carlos  dead,  and  had  in  consequence 
the  residence  of  his  daughter-in-law,  to  seek 
d  consolation.  He  described  an  anticipation 
le  felt  before  landing  in  Spain,  not  as  if  he 
b  his  son,  but  was  yet  about  to  lose  him. 
bius  describing  his  feelings  at  his  loss,  Hugo 
\  to  a  chair,  on  ^he  back  of  which  he  sus- 
miself.    Yaleros  demands — 


— —  Art  thou  not  well, 
Count  Hngo  ?  thou  art  pale  I 

—On]  J  a  sudden  giddiness  arising 

From  the  fatigue  and  labour  in  the  chase. 

k— Dear  Hugo  I 

—As  Pve  already  said,  'tis  a  mere  nothing: 
Continue  your  discourse,  I  wish  to  hear. 

OS. — Not  just  at  present ;  what  I  have  to  say, 
If  thou  art  ill,  1  will  not  now  unfold. 

u  —Obscure  presentiments  miust  not  sure  torment  us, 
Gk>  on,  I  praj  thee  I 

M.'-Saw'st  thou  the  corpse  of  Carlos  on  the  bier  t 

u— Oh,  no— I  was  not  able. 

M.— In  the  coffin  ? 

L— No. 

*I  saw  it. 
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The  yoath  then  described  what  he  saw,  and  how 
the  people  came  and  lamented  over  his  father's 
corpse. 

Yaleros,  who  had  gone  to  the  vault  to  see  his 
son's  remains,  which  we  may  presume  were  em- 
balmed, described  the  situation  of  the  body,  and 
how,  all  at  once,  he  had  a  presentiment  that  his  son 
was  killed.  .Elvira  expresses  her  alarm  at  the  idea. 
Hugo  is  evidently  affected.  Otto  tries  to  stop 
Valeros  in  his  narration.  Hugo,  pale,  and  evidently 
affected,  bids  Valeros  continue.  He  minutely  states 
what  he  beheld.  Hugo  proceeds  towards  the  door 
of  the  room,  exclaiming  he  was  worse  than  he  had 
felt  before.  He  faints  at  the  door,  and  thus  the 
second  act  closes. 

The  third  act  exhibits  a  Spanish  hall,  so  called, 
adorned  with  landscapes  of  Mount  Perdu,  and 
Pyrennean  views,  of  which  Otto  is  showman.  Don 
Valeros  questions  the  boy  about  his  son ;  the  boy 
relates  a  bull-fight  in  which  Hugo  saved  the  life 
of  his  father.  Then  he  described  a  quarrel  that 
took  place  between  them,  and  that  it  lasted  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  The  forebodings  of  Don 
Valeros  as  to  evil,  from  the  conduct  of  Hugo 
towards  his  son,  are  here  revived  and  checked  with 
some  cleverness,  until  the  old  man  is  in  a  maze  of 
doubts.  The  second  scene  in  the  third  act  com- 
mences in  a  dialogue  between  Valeros  and  Hugo 
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I  former  in  his  remarks  evidently  shows 
ispicions  of  an  mifavourable  kind  about 
)f  his  BtUj  who,  he  at  last  tells  Hugo,  he 
Lon  had  been  betrayed  either  by  him  or  by 
7et  his  ground  here  is  only  a  wild  surmise, 
^ould  seem  the  author  wishes  should  be 
i  out  of  the  common  course  of  things. 
;ells  Hugo  he  understood  they  were  once 
he  friends."  In  reply,  Hugo  says : — 

we  were  friends  I  take  not  the  abused  name 
lie  world^s  custom  does,  a  thing  in  common— 
terious  ties  had  bound  us  both  together  I 
tires  blended  in  one,  and  were  united, 
I  two  pure  glassy  streams,  that  singij  run 
wn  the  mountains,  mere  paltrj  rivulets, 
mingled  in  one  channel,  when  enriched, 
i  roil  a  river,  honored  throuj^h  the  plains. 

)roceeds,  in  pleasing  metaphor,  to  describe 
idship,  and  Yaleros  again  feels  his  sus- 
eaken.     At  length  he  says : 

me  not  tell  thee,  Hugo,  what  I  thought, 
1  ashamed — as  thou  wert  to  his  son, 
0  his  father  now — Oh,  be  a  friend  I 

friend  to  thee  t  jes^  thou  may'st  safelj  trust  me ; 
u  hast  no  handsome  wife. 

-Count  Hugo  I 

idge  not — ^thou  art  a  man — a  thing  made  up 
nind  and  body,  that  belongs  to  day 
beaven  and  purity— to  hell  to-morrow  I 
quarrel  with  the  torrid  son  of  Spain, 
t  caused  my  loss  of  golden  innocence 
his  too  fiery  action  in  my  veins, 
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Steeping  my  fereriBh  seiues  in  illnrion. 
Recall  tiiis  innocence  which  that  ilioaion 
And  two  bright  ejes  have  fatally  destrojecL 
Hast  thou  no  fiseling  for  mj  mental  tortures^ 
When  I  embrace  the  widow  of  Don  Garlo8» 
And  view  confused  and  firenzied  fantasj 
Paint  on  the  emptj  wall  his  angry  shade  f 

VALBEoa. — Count  Hugo,  hast  thou  told  me  all  the  tale  f 
Do  I  know  all  f 

Huoo — All  it  behoves  of  this  mournful  story 
To  tell  thee  o£ 

Hugo  asserted  the  innocence  of  Elvira  in  regar< 
to  any  wrong  respecting  Don  Carlos. '  The  ladiei 
then  reappear  upon  the  scene,  and  the  secret  of  th( 
true  birth  of  Hugo  is  explained,  when  it  is  madi 
to  appear  that  the  lady  who  gave  her  child  in  plac< 
of  Count  Orindur's.  first-bom  was  the  wife  of  Doi 
Valeros,  She  had  parted  with  her  infant,  Couni 
Hugo,  because  of  a  gipsy's  prophecy  to  whom  sh< 
had  refused  alms,  and  who  told  her  she  should  have  i 
child,  which,  if  a  son,  would  kill  his  elder  brother 
and,  if  a  girl,  the  elder-bom  should  slay  her.  Thi[ 
gipsy^  tale  affected  the  mother's  mind,  and  she 
resigned  her  infant,  who  proved  to  be  Hugo,  whc 
was  in  consequence  the  tme  eon  of  Don  Valeros. 
The  latter  proceeds  with  his  narration,  until  Huge 
exclaims : — 

Stop  1  I  conjure  thee  stop  1  tell  me  no  further  I 
Jbbta. — Count  Hugo,  sjrt  thou  ill  ? 
Eltira.— Hugo  I 
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ask  me  not !  thou*rt  on  the  utmost  verge 
1  abyss  profoond  and  horrible  I 

iVhat,  dost  thott  fear  to  be  a  so  n  of  mine  f 

truly  no  I  it  can't  be  possible  1 
[ad J  that  conTeyed  away  the  child, 
iid'st  thou  know  her  If 

Ondoubtedlj  I  knew  her. 

i'st  thou  in  Germany  make  search  for  her  ? 

[  did,  in  vain. 

ry  here  is  wound  ap  by  an  invitation  to 
)set  where  there  is  a  picture  of  the  lady. 
)r  of  Hugo  and  wife  of  Valeros  are  dis- 
be  the  same,  and  Yaleros  hails  Hugo  as 
ren  to  the  wife  of  the  elder  Count  Orindur, 
i  by  the  Countess  to  her  husband  as  his 
ta  exclaims,  on  the  discovery,  ^^  the  thing 
Jount  Hugo,  calm  thyself."  Hugo,  who 
ith  of  Don  Carlos  on  his  mind,  exclaims : — 

t  yes,  too  clear ;  now  hell  is  yawning  wide, 
with  its  sallow-hued  refulgency' 
^s  through  the  pitchy  night,  to  light  the  paths 
demons  tread  on  earth  1 

[  stand  amazed  at  thee,  Count  Orindur  t 

y,  what  know*st  thou  farther  1 

death  to  thee,  Elvira ;  yet  man's  bosom 
kot  half  space  enough  to  hold  this  secret  I 

tak  out,  thou  must  reveal  it  1 

ough  the  vague  words  of  f^ipsy  hags  and  dreams,  ' 
threatens  peril  where  it  has  believers, 
blinds  the  understanding— reason  totters, 
e  deeds  irrational  are  oft  performed 
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By  the  same  means  adopted  to  avoid  them  I 
Mother,  one  part  of  this  gif^tic  crime  is  thine, 
And  thou  shalt  bear  it  even  before  the  God 
That  judges  hnman  crime.* 

Elyiea.— O,  God  I 

Hugo. — ^Implore  his  mercj  1 

Yalbbos. — Otto. 

Hugo. — Cain !  call  me  Cain^I  mordered  Carlos  1 

ELYiRA-^Tiger,  I  dreamed^  [She  faints.] 

Hnoo. — (Addressing  Don  Yaleros),  Thou  8ought*st  a  long- 
lost  son  who  never  knew  thee. 
Woe  to  the  eyes  that  found  him — ^found  him  thus, 
And  cannot  weep  I 

Yalvkos. — Curs'd  be  the  day  that  brought  thee  into  life; 
The  powers  that  did  engender  thee,  be  cursed, 
And  the  dark  breast  that  fed  thy  infant  body ; 
Thou  monster  I  bred  for  murder,  in  the  north, 
And  ripened  into  crime,  in  hotter  soils ; 
Detested  fratricide  I 

Jbkta. — Oh,  that  I  should  unveil  such  hidden  horrors, 
Unconsciously  unveil  them  I 

Hugo. — To  me  thou  didst  a  benefit,  a  kindness. 
What  save  myself  no  mortal  ever  knew — 
What  I  have  hidden  with  such  anxious  care. 
Lest  it  might  kill  the  peace  and  hope  of  others, 
Was  like  consuming  fire  within  my  heart 
Enclosed  but  burning  fiercely.    Fire  and  cold 
Governed  by  turns  my  frame,  and  oft  my  spirits 
Wrestled  with  pleasure,  and  with  bitter  torment 
This  bosom  where  fierce  fire  was  always  raging 
Would  seek  to  cool  itself  in  lust  and  toil ; 
And,  like  his  hounds,  their  master  find  repose 
From  savage  hunting  and  the  blood  of  game. 
Now  all  is  well— the  fire  at  last  broke  forth 

*  This  wonld  not  have  been  said  by  Shakespeare.  He  would  ha 
made  filial  affection  predominate,  and  said  .*— "  Let  me  bear  all  tl 
crime,  thine  and  my  own  as  well !" 
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kt  I  have  rereal'd,  broke  forth  to-daj. 
m  at  peace,  conmimed  within,  'tis  true 
3  a  temple's  burnt-out  wreck  I  stand, 
|uil  ruin, 

relates  how  the  act  occurred,  how  Carlos 
,  and  how  he  was  stang  by  rage  and 
Jerta  prays  Valeros  to  forgive  him. 
B  him  to  go  to  the  holy  shrine,  for  in  her 
id  that  of  Valeros,  the  author  evidently 
unt  the  contrast  between  the  faith  of  the 
tforth.  Valeros  bids  him  fly  to  St  Peter's 
>  get  absolved,  that  he  may  still  have  a 
replies : — 

christian  and  a  man — ^I  feel  it — 

*ds  can  free  me  of  a  brother's  murder, 

ire's  a  prouder  dome,,  a  nobler  temple 

all  St.  Peter's  in  the  Roman  City, 

ce  is  open  to  aU  mortal  sinners, 

yer  be  their  creed,  who  seek  for  mercy  ; 

iapphire  blue  vaults  ail  the  vast  expanse, 

rms  the  cupola,  where  at  midnight 

constellationssparkle 

explains  that  upon  the  scaffold,  can  he 
^  his  crime.  This  apparent  resolve  startles 
the  pride  of  the  Spaniard  is  aroused. 
ks  whether  he  would  thus  disgrace  his 

third  act  finishes,  and  the  fourth  com- 
h  a  scene  exhibiting  Jerta  alone  writing, 
ts  to  the  servant  for  his  master's  indis- 
.     In  another  scene  Elvira  enters  Jerta's 
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chamber,  just  arrived  from  the  foot  of  a  cross  whei 
she  has  been  praying  in  vain.  She  wishes  Jerta  1 
hear  her  confession,  who  tells  her  she  is  delade< 
for  she,  Jerta,  is  of  a  different  faith,  and  also  the 
Hugo's  crime  is  not  hers.  Elvira  replies  that  it  wc 
love  for  her  made  Hugo  guilty.  Jerta  urges  her  nc 
to  be  so  self-tormenting,  as  she  had  no  knowledg 
of  the  murder,  and  reasons  with  her  upon  the  poim 
concluding  by  a  hint  that  she  fears  Elvira  will  nc 
bear  his  loss.  Jerta  then  communicates  to  her  th 
idea  that  Hugo  should  go  and  take  a  command  i 
the  war  then  going  on,  and  wipe  out  his  crime  b 
heroic  action.  Elvira  charges  Jerta  with  the  wis 
to  deprive  her  of  her  husband  and  to  cause  his  ruii 
Jerta  replies : — 

Ruin  I  The  polestar  of  the  icy  north 
That  guides  the  lonely  seaman's  fragile  bark 
Perishes  only  with  the  universe. 
And  so  with  me  my  friend  alone  can  die. 
Oh,  he  is  ever  inmost  in  my  heart, 
Like  the  ideal  forms  of  heavenly  beauty, 
That  fill  the  poet's  soul.    Not  of  mere  matter 
To  be  desired,  possessed,  and  then  destroyed! 
A  single  spot  alone  upon  the  picture 
Destroys  its  harmony,  intruding  ever 
Across  the  pleasing  vision     Let  Hugo  part 
And  with  his  arm  subdue  the  enemy, 
Then— then  he'll  live  in  spite  of  dealli  itself^ 
His  fame,  his  glory,  he  will  be  immortal  I 

Elvira  then  upbraids  Jerta  with  no  consideratio 
for  her.     Hugo  is  hers,  and  she  will  not  consent  t 
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bim.  She  charges  Jerta  with  cold-hearted- 
9ugo  approaching,  she  retires  as  if  fearful 
m.     Hugo  sees  her  go,  and  exclaims : — 

er  depart,  all  mortal  things  on  earth, 
-om  a  murderer. 

quires  how  it  was  possible  he  could  do  as 
Le.  In  his  reply  we  have  the  fatalist  of 
m  school : — 

man  does  nothing ;  o*er  him  secret  fate 

■ns  with  sway  despotic — he  must  act 

e  disposes.    To  do  thou  call*st  an  action  ? 

1  on  that  point  no  more  I  supplicate, 

1,  depended  last  upon  the  rial 

gar  woman  in  vain  sought  of  mj  mother  I 

what  she  did  unworthily  bj  thee 
3od  forgive  her  I 

as  not  what  she  did,  brings  death  to  me, 
I  that  my  mother  did  not  keep  the  secret. 

inues  in  this  strain ;  Jerta  replies,  and 
recommends  his  proceeding  to  the  army, 
lish  himself,  and  wipe  out  the  stain  of 
lugo  replies,  that  curing  his  sickness  with 
ord  was  consistent,  for 

will  have  more  of  blood, 
uin  shot  at  a  distance,  though  a  brother, 
tilj  shot  is  nothing,  for  one's  peace 
luch,  but  jet  too  little  for  the  craying 
i  hell-conscience  it  has  set  in  flames. 
[  will  war  with  all  mankind,  and  fight 
ody  combats,  for,  like  man,  Tm  fallen 
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« 

From  peace  and  innocence.    Not  npon  one, 

No,  upon  nations  I  will  deal  forth  death ; 

The  roar  of  cannon  I  will  send  around  me. 

Dash  into  pieces  massy  squares  of  men, 

Just  where  they  stand,  and  sow  their  mangled  limbs 

Upon  the  blood-drench'd  fields ;  the  moated  cities, 

With  curtain*d  walls  and  towers  I  will  attack, 

And  plant  destruction's  engines  in  their  front. 

Fling,  despite  the  prayers  and  tears  of  pious  men. 

Fire  in  their  peaceful  dwellings,  till  the  flames 

fireak  crackling  forth,  and  spread  from  house  to  house 

And  street  to  street,  in  one  wide  blaze  of  horror. 

While  the  exploding  shell  kills  those  whom  pity 

Calls  to  assist  the  sufferers.    0*er  lacerated  heaps 

Of  dead  and  dying,  through  the  rugged  breach 

And  gates  in  ruin,  the  unlicensed  horde 

Lead  over,  maddened  to  fury,  ancle-deep 

In  their  companion's  blood;  with  huzzas  frantic 

Rush  on  the  work  of  death,  at  the  high  altar. 

Slaughter  defenceless  women,  and  their  children, 

Grasped  by  the  tangled  hair,  with  merciless  hand. 

Fling  in  the  sea  of  flame ;  and  then,  at  night. 

When  the  red  victor  shall  have  tamed  his  tigers, 

When  death  has  choked  the  cry  of  misery, 

And  darkness  wraps  the  desolated  town, 

Lamps  shall  be  lighted  at  the  saintly  shrines, 

And  from  the  churches,  half-consumed  and  gory, 

"  Te  Deum  Laudamus  '*  shall  be  loudly  chanted ! 

JniTA. — O,  dreadful,  horrible ;  £  meant  not  so, 

But  that  from  bondage  thou  should*st  save  thy  bretfarei 
Humanely  save  them,  though  the  dart  of  death 
Should  strike  thee  low,  the  laurel  round  thy  temples 
Would  hide  the  brand  of  Cain  that  mars  its  beauty. 

Hnoo. 'Tis  well,  aye  wdl ; 

My  soul  is  not  all  evil ;  fantasy 
Will  wander  erring  to  such  scenes  of  horror. 
I  comprehend  thy  meaning— I  must  die 
From  home  afar,  and  thus  at  distance  hide 
My  present  infamy. 
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^eping,  Hugo  assures  her  he  has  no  fear 
She  recommends  him  to  go  and  perform 
is,  and  thus  enable  Yaleros  and  Elvira 
•  and  overcome  their  grief,  lie  replies  that 
Id  soon  become  satisfied  if  he  once  got 
)vered  with  orders,  the  possession  of  which 

0  a  Castilian.  If  he  could  but  prank 
ith  a  precious  diadem,  they  would  forgive 
Here  he  forgets  himself,  on  the  prospect 
in  the  field,  and  of  winning  a  crown  for 
erta  recalling  his  thirst  of  ambition.     The 

1  prepared.  He  will  go  and  die  a  common 
>ut  he  remarks  it  is  not  midnight;  he  will 
r  until  that  day,  that  cursed  anniversary 
le  discovers  his  superstitious  feelings,  say- 
^s  in  the  heavens  are  against  him.  Things 
ed  to  depart  the  next  day.  The  fifth  scene 
ird  act  is  clearly  an  imitation  of  Shake- 
ugo  is  alone,  and  repeats  to  himself  on 
of  Jerta's — 

e  be  right,  if  nothing  be  predestined, 
an  be  ^ee  while  underneath  the  san 
loose  or  good  or  eyil,  and  be  to  answer 
ill  his  actions  in  another  life, 
would  be  ill  indeed  if  good  the  end. 
life  too  seems  so  short,  so  long  the  other, 
sry  long,  and  yet  were  it  but  .seen, 
knows  ?  it  might  not  be  eo  terrible — 
ght  not  differ  much  from  this  on  earth— 
th,  punishment,  and  pardon.     Tis  the  night, 
drear,  black  night,  which  veils  it,  terrifies, 
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*Ti8  that  makes  time  itself  a  hideoas  hell— 
Eternity  a  hell  I    One  almost  wishes 
From  the  mere  contemplation  of  the  eril, 
Before  the  night  arriyes  to  go  and  meet  it, 
And  plunge  amidst  its  darkness . 

OA 'tis  known 

A  danger  to  the  Tisual  orb  seems  little 

That  in  the  trembling  mind*s  anticipation 

Is  with  gigantic  horror  shaded  round. 

If  all  be  nothing — all  annihilation — 

How  that  word  startles  nature — and  eternal! — 

The  sinner's  hair  stands  upright  too  with  terror 

Only  upon  the  simple  sound  of  those  dread  words  — 

Nothing— eternal— who  can  comprehend? 

In  the  sixth  act  the  author  eyidently  desires  i 
expose  again  the  pride  for  which  the  Castilian  is  r 
markable.  The  incident  is  far  strained.  To  mal 
the  father  challenge  one  son  for  the  murder  < 
another  could  hardly  pass  muster  in  England.  Thouc 
evidently  under  the  plea  of  Castilian  feeling,  Hue 
refuses  to  lift  a  weapon  against  his  father,  and  tel 
him  that  if  he  slew  his  son,  his  life  would  be  fo 
feited  by  the  laws  of  Scandinavia.  Yaleros  haughti 
replies : — 

Who  tells  thee  so  ?    I  have  one  master  only 
Owned  by  my  house  and  me — he  in  the  South 
Governs  two  worlds — ^here  in  this  frozen  North 
We  are  not  subjects. 

Yaleros  still  insists,  and  unsheaths  his  sword.  E 
vira  rushes  between  them,  and,  drawing  a  dagger  froi 
her  side,  threatens  Don  Yaleros,  on  which  Hugo  n 
fers  to  his  own  act,  and  recommends  them  a  differei 
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;tion — to  strike  unawares.     Yaleros  and 
onfoondedy  as  he  exclaims : — 

2h  18  foolish  man— that  being,  man  I — 
one  is  fallen,  another  well  may  weep, 
ist  not  judge  him. 

revokes  the  corse  he  had  pronounced 
son,  and  Elvira  demands  to  take  it  as 
r  his  crime.  Hugo  exhibits  satisfaction 
>  being  revoked,  and  hints  that  he  has 
r  to  peace.  Valeros  refers  Hugo  to  the 
pardon,  and  concludes  by  proffering  him 
f  and  questions  : — 
hou  wilt  follow  me  to  Spain  P 
Lses,  and  Yaleros  desires  him  not  to 
solution  a  moment  He  replies  that  he 
He  relates  the  wish  of  Jerta  that  he 
e  in  the  army.  The  pride  of  Valeros  is 
son  shall  only  serve  a  king  of  Spain,  but 
iltemative  gratifies  the  Castilian  pride. 
3S  Hugo,  the  assassin  of  his  own  brother, 
past  is  forgiven  I 

to  free  himself  of  his  father,  Hugo  re- 
to  go  and  announce  the  event  to  Jerta. 
Q  the  mean  time,  is  alone  in  her  apart- 
larp  near  her,  and  Hugo  enters.  Here 
is  wound  up  in  a  mode  truly  German, 
I  think  Madame  de  Stael  has  remarked, 
krmans  only  look  to  striking  effects  in 

F 
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their  works,  that  the  moral  result,  or  the  natun 
course  of  things,  in  other  words,  neither  nature  n< 
morals  are  regarded  if  a  "  sensation  "  can  be  pr< 
duced.  This  system  is  now  becoming  prevalei 
here,  and  its  eflfects  will  be  soon,  if  they  are  n< 
already,  visible  in  the  deterioration  of  fema 
morals  more  especially.  In  depicting  crime,  wh< 
we  take  leave  of  nature  and  truth,  to  substitu 
striking  improbabilities  connected  with  vicioi 
action,  we  cease  to  amuse  unless  at  the  expense 
moral  good,  a  thing  not  to  be  tolerated,  but  at 
heavy  social  expense. 

In  act  eight  (scene  three),  Hugo  finds  Elvi 
alone.  It  must  be  observed  that  she  is  till  n< 
innocent  of  all  knowledge  of  her  husband's  crin 
thinking  the  death  of  Carlos  caused  by  the  aocidc 
tal  discharge  of  his  carbine.  Hugo  prays  her  fi 
giveness,  and  in  their  conversation  every  charm 
language  is  displayed.  Hugo  sees  the  harp,  ai 
remarks  to  Elvira — 

That  harp  to  me  is  sacred  in  remembrance, 
Though  how  to  strike  its  strings  I  never  knew. 
When  in  cool  evenings  of  a  time  gone  by 
It  on  thy  white  arm  rested,  and  my  face. 
Coloured  like  ruby  roses  at  thy  bosom, 
Was  from  its  agitated  blood  all  glowing, 
Such  heavenly  tones  spake  from  its  silver  chords, 
And  from  thy  crimson  lips,  till  at  the  sounds 
The  sensualities  of  gross  desire 
Unhallowed  fled,  and  my  soft  yielding  soul 
Dissolved  into  a  tear.    Calmness  and  peace 
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signed  in  mj  breast,  charmed  by  ihj  soothing  lajs. 

arlos  again  seemed  to  my  soul  a  brother, 

Jid  a  loved  sister  thou .    My  guardian  angel, 

re  I  so  wickedly,  so  heayily  sinned, 

Bems  to  have  dwelt  within  it.    He,  too,  Elvira, 

as  to  my  wide  erring  senses  shown 

hat  my  long  sufferings  now  approach  their  close. 

Sugo,  can  it  be  so  ?    Oh,  turn  aside 
rom  thy  fond  wife  the  blow. 

ion  know*Bt  I  cannot— life  is  a  vibration 

f  musical  sounds,  man  a  stringed  instrument— > 

nee  broken,  all  its  harmony  is  lost. 

Ad  discord  spoils  the  tone.    IVe  done  a  deed 

hat  taints  with  evil  all  within  its  reach — 

ittle  was  wanting  that  my  foul  offence 

[ad  not  a  dreadful  repetition  caused, 

;>r  where  a  murderer  dwells  no  one  is  safe 

rom  hell's  black  influence  1 

low  frightfully  dost  thou  express  to  me 

''hat  hung  around  me  like  a  misty  vapour. 

jrlos  in  anger  haunts  the  house :  this  day 
to  appease  him  must  away  and  part. 

9ugO|  so  soon  P 

eel  my  spirit  move  its  wings  within  me 

0  soar,  free  of  its  fetters,  from  this  low  abode, 

rhere  it  has  dwelt  too  long  in  bitter  torment. 

.  shall  soar  high  in  light,  where  evil's  power 

rill  be  destroyed  for  ever,  and  forgiveness 

ollow  sincere  repentance — ^wilt  thou  go  from  me  ? 

[  wish  to  kiss  my  boy. 

ay  do  so—now,  farewell 

!^ot  yet ;  stay  here,  for  I  will  come  again 

re  the  clock  strike  the  hour  of  twelve. 

hat  dost  thou  mean  P 
!9^othing,  oh,  nothing ! 

ext  scene  Elvira  sees  Otto  approaching 
le  says,  from  a  dream,  in  which  he  saw 
p  2 
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Count  Hugo.     The  latter  avails  himself  of  Otto  as 

messenger  to  take  to  the  Countess  Jerta  a  parol 

ment  (a  grant  of  all  his  estates),  and  the  husbaE 

and  wife  wish  the  boy  good  night     The  tragec 

concludes  : — 

Hugo. — The  hour  has  struck  !  give  me,  love,  oh,  give  me 
That  which  thou  keepest,  that  which  now  I  need 

ELvnu. — ^And  do  I  understand  thee  P  is  it  this?  [she  dra 

a  dagger.] 
Huoo. — Thou  always  kep'st  it  near  thy  heart 
Elvua. — Thou  shalt  have  it,  Hugo,  till  we  meet  again  I 

Hugo. — Where  sister,  friend,  and  wife  alike  are  loved 

With  one  pure  love— tA^re  /    Give  me  the  steel 
and  fly  I 

Elyiba.    Oh,  Hugo,  peace  has  long  fled  from  us,  and  guill 
Deep  gmit  oppresses  us  alike  ;  then,  if  we  part, 
111  boldly  take  the  lead  on  the  unknown  road 
To  Heaven*s  mercy !     [Elvira  stabs  herself.] 

Hugo  staggers  to  a  chair,  having  seized  t 
dagger  used  hj  Elvira  and  then  plunges  it  into  I 
own  bosom,  at  which  moment  Jerta,  Yaleros  a: 
Otto  enter  the  apartment  Jerta,  addressing  (Jou 
Hugo,  exclaims : — 

Count,  what  doest  thou  ? 

Hugo.    Doest  ?    *Tis  done,  but  it  is  badly  done, 
Carlos  I  hit  more  truly ! 

Jbrta.    Alas,  ah  me  I 

Valbros.    My  son,  my  son,  now  thou  hast  struck  my  life. 

Jebta.    Is  there  no  hope^— 

Huoo.    Yes,  of  deliverance  from  pain  by  dying, 

Otto.    Alas  poor  man  I 

JxBTA.    My  friend !  my  brother  I 
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esu  Maria  !  my  mother,  oh,  my  mother  1 
She  welters  in  her  blood ! 

liercifiil  God  I 

Who  did  this  deed  P I  only  see  one  dagger. 
Fhe  dagger  was  Elvira's. 

Wretch,  didst  thou  this  murder  also  P 

-'Twas  I  myself. 

. — ^In  truth  ? 

?hus  in  my  dream  I  saw  thy  heavenly  face, 
My  mother !  oh,  my  mother  I 

, — ^Forgive,  my  son,  my  most  unjust  suspicion  1 

Suspicion  dwells  on  earth,  with  night  and  evil, 
Yonder  is  light  and  glory  ! 

Oh,  miserable  me  !  *twas  I  destroyed  thee  I 
[]!arry  to  Spain,  to  him,  our  bo^es. 
He  forgives  us,  he  from  the  cherub  snatches 
The  flaming  sword  of  vengeance.    See,  he  beckons, 
My  spirit  now  is  free,  low  drops  the  veil  I  [he  dies.] 

Then  let  the  body  die ;  that  soul  I  loved 
Which  time  nor  death  can  never  take  away. 
That  firom  the  western  star  will  beckon  me  1 

.    Gome  then,  oh  steel !  and  give  my  spirit  freedom. 
If,  when  the  body  falls,  at  once  tis  free 
From  bitter  suflering. 

Art  thou  a  man,  Yaleros  P    Dost  not  here 
Thy  grandson  kneel  before  thee? 

.    Gan*st  thou  too  live,  and  say  thou  loved*st  him  ? 

I  am  a  Ghristian,  guilt  or  weakness  only 

Gan  prompt  to  self-destruction.    Live  for  Otto, 

He'll  thy  protection  need  ! 

Nlij  have  these  ills  befallen  us  ?    Oh,  why  P 

Ask  why  the  stars  arise  and  set  at  eve ; 
What  happens  now  is  only  clear  to  us ; 
The  wherefore  may  when  the  dead  rise  be  told  us  I 
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Marryat  and  the  Metropolitan— Anecdote  regarding — Criticiffli 
by— bis  death— Catholic  etnancipation  disputes — The  Father 
— Mistake  on  creeds  — ^Lord  Erskine  — ^Davy's  Agricultara 
Chemistry— Sheridan's  joke  at  George  Bose — Ashbourne- 
Moore— Byron  manuscript — Joke  of  Bogers. 


The  analysis  of  the  ^^Die  Schulde"  was  designed  b 
f^u  ^  accompany  an  article  of  considerable  length_on  th< 
"Metropolitan,"  on  the  Gterman  drama,  befor 
Marryat  purchased  that  work,  on  which  its  origins 
conductors  resigned  their  post  To  the' future  con 
duct  of  the  work  I  was  a  stranger.  I  left  towi 
immediately  afterwards,  for  the  sea  coast  I  ha 
not  known  Marryat  much  more  than  a  year,  whei 
he  made  his  purchase. 

He  went  first  to  sea  with  Lord  Cochrane,  at  leas 
he  was  in  his  ship  as  a  midshipman,  until  he  left  O] 
^  some  difference  about  duty.  His  distinction  as 
novelist  was  not  attained  for  some  time  after  he  ha 
won  his  epaulets.  He  was  posted  before  I  knei 
him.      His  novels,    though    without   plots,    wei 
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Lctures  of  the  spirit  of  the  naval  service, 
him  with  Cooper  at  the  head  of  all 
at  class.  Long  before  he  purchased  the 
;an/'  he  had  imagined  himself  fully 
3very  branch  of  literature,  an  error  for 
id  somewhat  dearly,  in  relation  to  that 
vas  a  contributor  to  it  for  nearly  twelve 
>re  he  became  its  proprietor.  He  got 
I  contributor  who  had  criticised  a  Scotch 
slation  of  "  Juvenal,"  and  had  shewn 
8  was  superior,  about  which  he  could 
om  not  being  a  scholar.  In  fact,  though 
*  his  professional  track  in  some  things, 
in  criticism.  Even  in  his  own  line  of 
;,  his  critical  judgment  amounted  only 
[  plagiarism  from  the  Edinburgh  Review 
he  article  of  which  I  speak  was  never 

Marryat's,  as  it  was  published  anony- 
ugh  my  hands.  He  either  had  not 
novels  he  mentions  closely,  or  he  was 
)f  discerning  their  peculiar  merits,  and 
exhausted  his  critical  power,  insensible 
points  in  which  Cervantes  and  Le  Sage 
luously  excelled.    He  had  at  that  moment 

height  of  his  fame  in  his  delightful 
),  and  thought  himself  equal  to  any- 
jriticism  is  worth  giving,  as  never  having 
ced  as  the  work  of  Marryat 
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<<A11  that  is  perfect  in  this  world  most  1 
harmony  and  proportion.  The  great  architecl 
pointed  this  oat  to  as  in  his  glorious  stractu 
the  universal  system;  and  as  we  contemplai 
wonder,  so  are  we  taught  how,  in  our  lir 
capacities  and  humble  attempts,  we  may  the 
nearly  arrive  at  perfection.  By  the  above  princ 
must  we  be  guided  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences, 
the  closer  we  adhere  to  them,  the  better  we 
succeed.  Architecture,  sculpture,  music,  pain 
and,  what  is  analogous  to  it,  painting  with  the 
or  arranging  a  picture  of  real  life,  and  indeed  < 
description  of  composition,  however  inferior, 
governed  by  the  same  rules.  A  novel  is  a  pic 
and  although  it  might  be  tried  by  comparison 
any  of  the  above  arts,  yet  as  the  eye  is  gem 
more  perfect  than  the  ear,  and  the  art  of  paL 
more  generally  understood  than  the  other  bran 
we  shall  assume  that  which  is  requisite  to  i 
perfection  in  the  art  of  painting,  as  the  standa 
which  we  may  assay  the  relative  value  of  the  va 
productions  in  this  style  of  writing,  which, 
series  of  years,  have  been  successively  oflFered  t 
public. 

"  How  few  artists  are  there  who  can  prod 
good  picture ;  how  fewer  still  who  can  arrive 
to  perfection,  for  perfection  (except  in  that  wh 
the  immediate  work  of  the  divinity)  in  this  ' 
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6  obtained.  If  then  the  difficoliy  ia  so 
le  art  of  paintings  we  most  not '  be  sor- 
\»  out  of  the  thousand  pictures  of  real  life 

been  attempted  by  authors,  there  are  so 
hat  have  succeeded. 

lention  the  strong  analogy  between  paint- 
lie  pencil  and  with  the  pen,  and  we  intend 
ore  f uUy  into  the  comparison,  to  prove  the 
[ifficulty  of  writing  a  good  novel.  It  has 
leral  supposition  that  novel  writing  is  an 
ranch  of  literature,  whereas,  on  the  con- 
ranks  with  the  highest,  being  but  an 
Irama.  It  is  true  that  any  one  can  sit 
attempt  a  novel,  and  the  Minerva  press 
^d  the  public  with  them,  uagtie  ad  nauseam; 
compositions  can  be  no  more  considered 
or  pictures  of  real  life,  than  the  scratch- 
school-girl  in  her  first  elements  of  draw- 
be  daubing  of  some  self-taught  village 
er,  can  be  offered  as  specimens  of  the 
rt    Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  write  a 

or  to  paint  a  bad  picture ;  nothing  more 
Lan,  in  the  attempt  at  either,  to  arrive  at 
Like  perfection. 

eive  stated  the  analogy  between  the  picture 
)vel,  and  we  shall  now  follow  up  the  com- 
In  a  picture  we  must  have  proportion  or 
awing,  so  must  we  in  a  novel  In  both 
V  5 
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arts  this  only  can  be  obtained  by  a  close  cop; 
nature.  In  a  picture  we  must  have  imag 
combined  with  taste  for  the  correct  and  easy 
ing  of  the  figures,  so  that  it  may  tell  its  ow 
so  must  we  in  a  novel  in  which  it  become 
more  indispensable. 

"  In  a  picture  we  require  correct  colourii 
harmony  of  tint,  that  each  part  may  please  8 
preserve  it^  exact  place  ;  so  must  we  in  a  nov 
hero  or  a  heroine  may  become  too  promis 
being  drawn  too  perfect:  the  glare  occasioi 
too  great  purity  of  character  must  be  subdi 
some  of  the  imperfections  of  human  nature, 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  pure  white  in  nature,  n 
there  such  a  being  as  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw 
accessories  may  also  not  preserve  their  prop 
tance  in  the  picture  by  being  made  too  activ 
is,  too  prominent. 

^^  Light  and  shade  must  in  each  be  judi< 
thrown  in.  A  novel  composed  entirely  of  vi 
people  would  be  ridiculous,  entirely  of  bad  char 
revolting.  In  neither  instance  must  natn 
copied  so  closely  as  to  disgust — a  too  fi 
adherence  to  nature  will  too  often  blemish  a  ] 
otherwise  good,  and  prevent  its  sale ;  so  will 
uovel — disagreeable  realities  will  offend,  and 
is  no  ground,  and  therefore  no  excuse,  foi 
insertion. 
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itrast  is  necessary  in  a  pictore,  so  is  it  in 
»ut  the  contrast  must  be  in  harmony,  or  it  / 
be  true.  To  conclude,  what  is  termed 
''  must  be  as  rigidly  adhered  to  in  the 
sition  as  in  the  other, 
hese  rules  apply  more  generally  to  the 
than  may  be  imagined.  In  tragedy, 
id  in  the  epic  poem,  they  must  be  equally 
3.  We  might,  indeed,  without  much 
fancy,  draw  the  parallel  between  the  best 
id  the  best  novels.  Compare  the  historical 
of  the  first  masters  with  the  works  of 
ott— a  few  romances  with  the  efforts  of 
losa ;  sea  novels  with  W.  Vandervelt  and 
ne  painters ;  sketches  from  high  life  with 
nd  Lairesse ;  those  in  the  humble  grades 
irs  down  to  Hemskerk ;  although  we  must 
ge  that  in  most  instances  we  should  be 

identify  the  authors  with  the  more 
)reten8ions  of  the  school  of  painting  than 
superior  works  of  the  founder.  Having 
led  a  standard  of  estimated  perfection,  to 

of  which  all  novels  may  be  submitted, 
lich  they  must  be  criticised,  as  to  their 
to  perfection,  we  shall  commence  our 
ith  those  which  have  been  for  the  longest 
ore  the  public — a  certain  proof  of  their 
\ie  two  most  remarkable  novels  in  existence 
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L  are  those  of  Le  Sage  and  Cervantes.  Without  d€ 
^"  tracting  one  iota  from  the  pecoliar  merits  from  Do 
Quizote,  we  consider  that,  as  a  picture  of  real  Iif< 
Gil  Bias  must  have  the  preference.  We  shall  there 
fore  examine  first  this  work,  and  ascertain  whethc 
it  can  stand  the  test  of  that  comparison,  and  under 
go  the  ordeal  of  those  principles  which  we  have  lai 
down  as  essentially  requisite  to  the  composition  of 
good  novel  as  well  as  of  a  good  picture. 

"  We  must  have  proportion  or  correct  drawing 
In  this  qualification  Gil  Bias  is  perfect  Hj 
character  never  rises  or  falls  out  of  its  place  in  th 
picture.  Easy  of  disposition,  a  want  of  courage 
moral  and  personal,  yet  possessing  both  in  a  certai 
degree  latent,  as  appears  when  it  is  called  int 
action,'  when  in  the  cave  of  the  robbers — a  code  i 
morals  not  very  rigid,  yet  at  the  same  time  not  ad 
dieted  to  vice;  honest,  when  not- tempted  to  I 
otherwise,  and,  at  the  same  time  not  easily  tempte 
— a  creature  of  circumstances  —a  mixture  of  ingn 
titade  and  gratitude — ^he  is  as  perfect  a  specimen  < 
erring  and  human  nature  as  could  have  bee 
portrayed. 

"We  must  have  imagination  combined  wit 
taste.  In  this  point,  also,  the  author  of  Gil  Bl 
must  be  acknowledged  to  have  succeeded.  H 
adventures  are  full  of  interest,  and  in  no  oi 
instance  improbable.     Every  incident  occurs  nat 
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without  effort,  being,   as  it  were,    the 
of  the  former. 

lost  have  correct  colouring  and  hariooily 
)  that  each  part  may  please  and  jet  pre- 
proper  place  in  the  picture- 
is  rule  also  Gil  Bias  comes  off  triumphant 
iro,  Gil  Bias  is  always  prominent ;  whether 
mpany  of  robbers,  of  rogues,  or  at  court 
>le  of  the  highest  rank,  Gil  Bias  is  still  the 
I  yet  in  his  place.  Every  other  character 
essory  to  him  and  his  adventures  :  and  in 
ce  do  they  protrude  more  upon  the  canvas 
'  ought.  We  may  here  observe,  that  what 
d  happy  touches  in  a  picture  are  peculiarly 
e  in  this  novel.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
op  of  Grenada  and  Doctor  Sangrado,  both 
characters  have  grown  into  proverbs. 
t  and  shade  must  in  each  be  judiciously 
1. 

3  is  no  strong  effect  of  light  and  shade  in 
—but  this  is  no  defect  in  the  picture.  There 
y  one  character  throughout  the  book  which 
low  par  in  morality ;  but  the  standard  of 
character  is  not  very  high,  and  to  preserve 
ping,"  it  was  very  judicious  that  no  pro- 
rtue  should  appear. 

leither  instance  must  nature  be  copied  so 
}  to  disgust 
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^-^  '^  Here  again  the  novel  of  Gil  Bias  will  stand  the 
\tesi  At  the  time  that  he  was  in  the  dissolnte 
company  of  the  actresses^  much  may  be  supposed  of 
which  the  detail  could  not  be  permitted.  Yet  nothing 
offensive  to  decency  is  painted,  although  everything 
may  be  inferred. 

^'The  contrast  in  Gil  Bias  is  not  strong,  but 
although  the  picture  is  somewhat  subdued,  it  is,  as 
we  have  before  observed,  in  perfect  "  keeping." 

'^  It  is  a  faithful  copy  from  real  life,  and  in  perfect 
harmony.  It  is  the  only  novel  of  which  we  can 
assert  so  much.  Others  may  have  in  some  points 
more  merit,  but  at  the  same  time,  they  have  more 
imperfections.  On  the  whole,  we  must  decide  that 
Gil  Bias  is  the  best  novel  extant 

"  The  next  work  to  which  we  shall  refer  is  Don 
Quixote.  It  is  hardly  correct  to  term  it  a  novel, 
and  yet  it  cannot  well  be  classed  under  any  other 
head.  The  very  circumstance  of  the  mental  aliena- 
tion of  the  hero,  on  one  point  only,  although  a  proof 
of  the  author's  knowledge  of  human  nature,  throws 
it  out  of  the  general  pale  of  a  picture  of  real  life. 
Tet  although  the  aberration  of  the  hero's  mind 
renders  the  work  an  aberration  from  the  usual  pro- 
perties of  a  novel,  as  a  composition  it  may  be  fairly 
brought  to  the  same  ordeal  as  others ;  and  it  will 
appear  that  there  is  more  art  in  this  work  than  may 
strike  the  reader,  until  it  has  undergone  the  analysis. 
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ctness  of  drawing,  it  is  a  master-piece.  In 
(tion  it  is  most  fertile,  and  it  is  in  perfect 
Y  of  colouring ;   but  its  chief  and  peculiar 

in  the  harmony  of  the  contrast, 
re  are  two  principal  figures  in  this  picture, 
lixote  and  Sancho  Panza.  All  the  accessories 
>wn  into  the  back  ground  by  their  extreme 
jncy  and  height  of  colouring.  The  chief 
Df  this  painting  is  in  the  mutual  relief  afforded 
contrast  of  the  two  characters.  The  senten- 
d  acute  arguments  of  Don  Quixote,  even  In 
jt8rly  directions  to  Sancho  when  about  to 
the  government  of  the  island  of  Barrataria, 
everely  try  the  patience  of  the  reader,  if  it 
:>t  that  in  every  instance  they  are  followed 
le  humour  and  simplicity  of  the  squire,  like 
le  on  the  stc^e,  which  is  darkened  to  produce 
e  effect  when  the  blaze  of  light  is  to  succeed. 
Lousness  of  the  master  gives  double  effect  to 
[nour  of  the  man.     Don  Quixote  without 

would  have  been  a  failure,  9iid    Sancho 

Don  Quixote  would  never  have  become  so 
da  favourite.     The  changeof  colour  apparent 

Quixote  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  his 
lation,  is  directly  communicated  in  due  pro* 
to  Sancho.  When  the  master  becomes  mad, 
ire  becomes  more  reasonable  and  less  simple ; 
B  in  whatever  light  the  two  characters  are 
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viewed,  they  always  bear  the  same  relation  towards 
each  other,  reflecting  those  colours  of  contrast  which 
are  harmonicas,  and  still  retaining  their  prominen<7 
in  the  picture. 

"  It  is  very  difficult  to  decide  to  which  of  these 
two  works  the  preference  should  be  given.  They 
are  both  perfect  in  their  kind  :  in  Don  Quixote  we 
have  a  greater  display  of  artj  but  in  Gil  Bias  we 
have  a  truer  copy  of  ncUure.*^ 

AU  this  is  very  bald.  It  is  easy  to  see  when  the 
perception  of  an  accomplished  critic  is  exercised, 
how  he  reads,  and  whether  he  feels  hS  author 
deeply.  The  mode  in  which  he  handles  his  subject 
and  points  out  the  beauties  and  defects,  not  without 
showing  that  he  penetrates  into  the  depth  of  the 
design,  and  judges  impartially  of  the  coloring  as 
being  nearer  or  more  remote  from  excellence,  and 
how,  and  in  what  peculiar  point  its  merits  are  to  be 
appreciated  Everybody  knows  these  truisms  already, 
and  that  they  do  not  apply  to  novel-writing  and  paint- 
ing alone,  but  to  most  of  the  arts.  It  is  not  a  new 
thing  to  tell  the  world  that  a  good  story  should  be 
consistent,  and  exhibit  happy  touches.  If  the 
characters  of  Gil  Bias  be  not  high,  it  certainly 
required  no  skill  to  ascribe  them  to  no  prominent 
virtue.  What  is  intended  by  the  "  contrast "  not 
being  strong,  is  not  clear— contrast  with  what?  It 
is  something  perhaps  to  know  that  the  picture  is  in 
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g/'  but  who,  that  has  read  the  work  fails  to 
that  quality  common  enough  in  ordinary 
Eence  we  are  alone  to  suppose  Gil  Bias  is 
at  novel  extant."  How  much  superior  as  a 
Don  Quixote,  having  a  higher  aim,  with 

of  monomania  thrown  into  the  principal 
r.  The  humour  so  exquisite,  and  the  whole 
re,  as  well  as  story,  passed  over  without 
ion.  The  parts  detailed  are  given  pro  or 
mode  that  proves  how  very  little  of  those 
nortal  works  was  felt,  if  they  were  really 
K)d  by  the  critic.  Marryat  was  travelling 
tie  record  when  he  attempted  to  handle  what 
in  his  own  peculiar  line.  Naval  novels  are 
mi  generiSj  and  with  them  upon  his  own 
deck  he  was  a  match  for  the  best 
Eul  a  fertile  imagination,  together  with  a 
r  description,  chastened  by  a  judgment  that 
strained  him  from  overstepping  the  modesty 
•e  or  rarely.     Yet  his  writings  will  not  be 

The  excellence  of  his  novels,  is  profes- 
Bscription.  It  is  to  be  feared  they  will  be 
m  of  steam,  and  become  inapplicable  to  the 
pe  of  the  naval  service.  For  nearly  twenty 
kept  the  attention  of  novel  readers  alive. 
,  while  yet  a  young  man,  he  commenced 

"  Prank  Mildmay,"  working  on  with  vigour 
e  time  of  his  premature  death,  at  which  time 
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he  was  getting  up  a  work  for  youth  "  The  Liti 
Savage."  Cooper  excepted,  there  is  not  one  of 
long  list  with  the  slightest  pretensions  to  equali 
with  him  in  his  own  walk,  although  we  have  plen 
of  bare  narration.  Marryat's  powers  of  inventio 
his  graphic  truth,  and  sterling  humour  approai 
somewhat  to  the  character  of  SmoUet,  while  he 
free  from  the  offensive  coarseness  of  that  writer,  ai 
never  makes  his  readers  blush  for  the  indecoru 
of  his  pen.  When  a  man  has  left  no  autobiograph 
and  death  has  set  his  seal  upon  him,  casual  ane< 
dotes  are  alone  gleaned  by  one  and  another,  ai 
presented  as  they  arise.  The  fragments  left  create 
in  the  absence  of  connected  details,  without  a  thre^ 
of  certainty,  must  ever  be  the  substitute.  Leav 
are  wanting,  as  in  the  present  case — ^leaves  fro 
Marryat's  own  log-book,  or  a  diary,  such  as  sob 
have  kept,  often  turned  to  ill  account  Much 
Marryat's  school  day  life  may  be  traced  in  h 
"  Naval  Officer,"  such  as  his  juvenile  scrapes  ai 
his  stubborn  escapades  with  constituted  authentic 
From  his  youth  up,  to  return  to  a  friend's  accouE 
he  was  a  bull  dog,  a  good  hater  and  a  good  fightc 
narrow  minded  and  somewhat  selfish.  Such  lad 
with  broad  set  stony  frames  of  body,  seem  destine 
for  a  sea  life — with  all  its  hardships  and  adventure 
Marryat  had  his  share  of  them.  And  upon  these  1 
built  his  interesting  and  clever  fictions. 
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d  seem,  indeed,  as  if  he  had  once  really  re- 
ainst  parental  authority,  but  all  those 
eccentricities  were  afterwards  smoothed 
reconciled  by  his  own  good  sense  and  feel- 
by,  for  he  became  a  source  of  pride  to  his 
3  a  post  captain  on  his  return  from  Ava,  in 
Before  that  he  himself  was  probably  not 
his  forte  as  a  novel  writer.  From  Ply- 
L  1829,  when  in  command  of  one  of  those 
frigates  of  the  day,  the  Ariadne,  that 
he  so  well  describes,  he  wrote  to  a  friend 
try  to  say  that  he  had  sent  a  MS.  to  a  Lon- 
seUer,  and  that  he  waited  with  impatience 
fc;  this  was  his  "Naval  Officer,"  written 
India  and  on  the  passage  home.  It  was 
published,  and  at  once  found  to  be  the  work 
>ve  an  ordinary  hand.  Had  it  been  rejected 
be  no  doubt  Marryat  would  have  remained 
jcurity  of  a  post  captain,  with  the  addition, 
)y  of  being  known  as  a  smart  officer,  in 
with  many  others ;  and  certainly  enjoying 
sort  of  distinction  in  his  native  land, 
thai  he  had  faults  would  be  nothing  new. 
:reat  or  small,  has  its  common  share,  both 
jsses  and  prejudices.  Its  strong  feelings  are 
to  laugh  at  jog  trot  custom,  and  at  pro- 
day  reckonings.  Pride  and  presumption 
3oked  in  a  precious  gift  of  Heaven,  yet  its 
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meanest  sons  have  the  least  of  those  failings. 
**  firmness"  is  deemed  mere  obstinacy,  while  comm 
men  torn  and  torn  again,  and  are  consistent  in  i 
thing  but  inconsistency  I  Here  Marryat  shared  i 
common  lot  of  humanity.  His  sourness  and  intoL 
ance  may  be  traced  to  his  early  training,  which 
his  going  about  the  world  failed  to  alter  or  to  softc 
So  too,  with  an  inflexible  sternness,  which  seldc 
condescended  to  defer  to  superior  judgment  or  i 
ceived  opinion,  and  would  not  take  a  lesson  from  t 
nature  or  experiences  of  men  and  things.  This,  i 
deed,  might  be  traced  as  much  to  quarter-deck  d 
cipline  as  to  the  temper  of  the  individual  Sailo 
of  all  men,  have  the  disadvantage,  or  advanta^ 
whichever  it  be,  of  being  thrown  early  on  their  oi 
resources,  wholly  free,  while  yet  boys,  of  any  mo] 
training  or  restraint  At  the  same  time  no  gal] 
slave  is  cribbed,  cabined  and  confined  physical 
more  rigorously,  ignorantly  and  unfeelingly. 

Like  many  naval  officers,  Marryat  had  a  stroi 
will  of  his  own,  somewhat  despotic,  and  not  at 
kept  in  check  by  the  usual  conventional  forms 
society.     He  had  that  sort  of  eccentricity  whi 
marks  character,  the  quality  which  has  almost  fad 
away  in  the  present  day,  where  all  sorts  of  men  s 
buttoned  up  alike  under  a  round  hat    and  loc 
shapeless    coat,  as  unmeaning    as  need  be. 
laughable  adventure,  related  by  a  brother  officer,  o 
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ilanyat  early  in  the  spring  of  a  year  long 
between  1820  and  1830,  while  living  at 
a  commander  on  half-pay.  ^^  Leaving  his 
le  Tivoli  Hotel,  with  a  beautiful  and 
)  public  Garden,  where  the  Parisians 
nth  delight  when  rushing  down  the  Mou- 
sses," the  Captain,  to  follow  the  narra- 
rords,  ^^  had  got  as  far  as  Bouen,  intend- 
daughters  at  a  pension  near  Bolbec-on- 

Having  seen  his  girls,  he  was  desirous 
OSS  the  country  through  bye-roads,  to 
pe,  without  the  trouble  and  loss  of  time 
back  to  Rouen,  and  taking  the  regular 

Those  days  were  innocent  of  railroads, 
i-boats   were    scarcely    established    any 

0  an  ordinary  man  the  thing  would  have 

1  up  as  impossible.  French  cross-roads 
limes  mere  field  tracks.  In  the  spring, 
Buns,  they  were  little  more  than  a  series  of 

enough  in  some  places  to  swallow  any- 
than  a  French  chareUe.  Still  Marryat 
,  and  after  incredible  labour,  persrdasion, 
7,  prevailed  on  a  small  farmer  to  harness 
k  contrivance  on  two  enormous  wheels,  and 
,  steering  as  he  thought  by  compass,  for 
They  started,  in  the  night,  and  where  they 
oundering  about  in  a  cross  sea  of  ploughed 
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fields^  bye  lanes,  obscure  villages  and  homesteads  1 
could  not  telL  They  had  stumbled  over  precipil 
rocks  and  plunged  into  gulleys.  Where  they 
really  been  was  incomprehensible  to  Marryat,  ( 
after !  He  had  been  shaken  and  jolted  idmos 
a  mummy.  He  had  walked  and  ridden  altemat 
now  he  and  the  Frenchman  lifted  the  vehicle  ou 
sloughs  of  real  despair,  for  the  horse  was  someti 
half  buried.  Then  they  had  to  lower  the  locomc 
rumble-tumble  over  hills  sloping  down  at  an  ai 
of  forty-five.  The  coup  de  grace  which  wounc 
the  whole,  and  the  most  remarkable,  was  his  an 
near  the  good  protestant  town  of  Dieppe,  on  cr 
ing  a  field  with  ruts  filled  with  mud  and  water 
glorious  consistency,  steering  by  compass. 

"I  was  sitting,"  said  Marryat,  "on  the  si 
with  my  back  to  the  side,  trying  for  a  doze  w 
my  extraordinary  night  exercise,  exertions, 
joltings  inclined  me  strongly  to  take,  when  < 
sudden  a  plunge  of  the  near  wheel  next  my  b 
fairly  upset  my  cart  and  threw  me  out  into  then 
Half  stifled,  and  not  sure  some  limb  was  not  spr 
I  jumped  on  my  legs  as  quickly  as  I  could,  the  h 
had  taken  up  an  easy  position  on  his  beam-ei 
waiting  very  comfortably  for  the  driver  and  : 
right  the  machine,  at  which  we  set  to  work  i 
good-will.  By  hard  heavings  we  had  just  got  it  or 
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when  our  nag  took  It  into  his  head,  after 
►ry  plunge  or  two,  to  regain  his  footing, 
id  forward  so  suddenly,  that  before  I 
Tom  before  the  wheel  where  I  unluckily 
ocked  me  down  in  the  rut,  and  fairly  went 
Aye,  down,  down  I  went,  doubled  up  in 
primitive  and   effective  mad  bath  ever 

Well  it  was  the  sides  and  bottom  of 
L  were  soft  or  I  should  have  been  killed, 
struggling  out  half-suffocated  (being  for 

something  like  the  Kentuckian  horse- 

at  the  bottom  of  a  gen-u-ine  Yankee 
othing  visible  but  his  head  and  hat  I)  I 
df  in  that  embryo  state  in  which  plaster 
'eai^d,  encased  with  a  thick  coat  of  mud 
to  foot,  but  too  happy  to  find  myself  still 
i  nose,  eyes,  and  ears  filled  with  mud, 
»ared  off  as  well  and  as  quickly  as  I  could, 
inwhile  my  Jehu,  who  was  on  the  other 
e  cart,  or  else  had  got  in,  not  aware  of 
f  laid  on  his  whip  and  was  careering  away 
conscious  that  his  cargo  was  left  to  steer 

in  the  thick  obscurity  of  the  night 
nade  him  hear  me  at  last  and  overtook 

r  afterwards  they  came  into  the  main 
towards  two  o'clock  the  following  day 
Dieppe,  passing  down  the  Grande  Rtiefull 
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of  visitors  in  their  dismal  plight  That  delectal 
show  of  carved  ivory  and  English  yoong  ladies 
the  season,  it  is  well  known  is  thronged  with  co: 
panj.  Throogh  them  passed  Marryat  to  the  gr( 
amusement  and  edification  of  the  well-dressed  crow< 
which  stared)  as  well  they  might,  at  a  new  spec 
of  half-finished  cast  in  a  complete  envelope  of  whil 
brown  mud,  hat,  head,  hair  and  alL  The  £ 
statue  in  the  mean  time  looked  about  him  with  tl 
stoical  indifference  so  well  suited  to  the  author 
"  Peter  Simple,"  or  "  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy." 

^^  I  was  standing  at  the  door  of  De  la  Rue's  Ho 
when  Marryat  drove  up  in  this  ludicrous  plighl 
paid  his  man,  and  mounting  to  a  bed-room  soon  | 
himself  cleared  of  his  matrix  of  mud.  He  tl 
gave  a  much  longer  and  more  amusing  account  th 
I  can  repeat  of  the  minute  details  of  his  night  crui 

"  Catch  me  again  trying  a  French  cross-roi 
that's  all,"  said  poor  Marryat 

^^  The  weather  was  stormy,  no  packet  boat  left  i 
port  Thrown  together  from  morning  till  night, 
became  great  friends.  I  saw  more  of  him  in  two 
three  days  this  way,  and  understood  him  better  th 
I  could  in  London  in  as  many  weeks.  I  becai 
aware  of  his  numerous  resources  and  general  kno 
ledge  in  things  not  to  be  expected  in  a  young  £ 
Captain.''     So  far  my  informant 

Marryat  wrote  his  novels  off-hand ;  I'have  fou 
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j[aire  of  foolscap  paper  before  him^  and 
Zy  in  his  usual  sitting-room,  on  a  sofa, 
ipted  hj  visitors,  whose  presence  did  not 
ak  his  chain  of  thought,  for  on  their  de- 
speedily  resumed  his  work.      He  had 
bhe  jovial  about  him  in  his  later  years, 
inclined  to  that  levity  in  which  spirits 
'om    study    sometimes  indulge.        His 
9  staid,  and  he  had  no  objection  to  push 
)st  anything  which  would  promote  his 
vantage  without  reflecting  "  thou  shalt 
ighbour  as  thyself."     His  humour  was 
d  cast  over  his  writings  a  lightsomeness 
y  no  cotemporary  novelist      It  was  ex- 
flfective. 

upon  civil  terms ;  no  one  could  be  in 
ship  with  Marryat,  for  he  had  the  man 
m  about  him  in  any  thing  touching  his 
1,  which  you  naturally  repelled  in  its  own 

th  was  a  melancholy  one.  A  rugged 
etimes,  from  its  rigidity  gives  way  through 
ty  of  bending  to  the  storm.  The  shock 
s  death,  so  suddenly  coming  upon  him, 
I  down  at  once.  He  asked  me  twice  to  go 
Bee  him  at  his  place  in  the  country,  where 
ospitable  enough,  but  there  was  always 
^  mis  quai  about  him,  that  the  amalga- 

o 
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mation  cnstomarily  found  with  friends  in  geneai 
seemed  impossible — peace  to  his  manes!  To 
Campbell  after  a  glass  of  wine  would  lecture  hi] 
"  Now,  Marryat,  I've  known  you  from  a  boy,  no 
of  your  quarter  deck  with  me."  When  Marryat  se 
me  an  article  in  favour  of  flogging,  it  may  be  remei 
bered,  though  thirty  years  and  more  ago,  the  pc 
seeing  it  in  print,  for  I  had  inserted  it,  sent  hi 
from  Hastings  the  well-known  jeti  ct esprit  abo 
editors  flogging  contributors. 

Marryat  was  not  an  amiable  man.  He  was  mood 
at  one  time  being  open  and  apparently  candid  a 
generous,  at  another  curt,  selfish,  and  close.  Wh 
I  left  the  Metropolitan,  which  was  undertaken  by 
bookseller  with  half  the  requisite  capital,  he  want 
me  to  engage  that  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  wi 
any  new  undertaking  of  the  same  kind.  I  told  hi 
I  would  do  no  such  thing,  but  that  I  did  not  inte 
to  join  in  anything  of  the  sort  at  present,  as  I  ipp 
going  down  to  the  Sussex  coast  to  complete  a  bo 
upon  Wine,  the  materials  of  which  I  had  broug 
from  the  continent  many  years  before.  When 
saw  that  I  was  not  to  be  drawn  into  any  such  pr 
mise,  he  ceased  to  press  it.  The  incident  marked  t 
character.  I  was  acquainted  with  several  naval  m 
who  were  friends  of  Lord  Cockrane  in  the  Pacif 
and  one  of  them  told  me  an  incident  or  two 
Marryat  in  his  youth,  which  I  need  not  state  as  th 
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ection  with  his  authorship.     They  came 
ockrane. 

bought  the  Metropolitan,  which  the 
lad  mortgaged  at  a  very  early  period  for 
>ital,  of  which  I  knew  nothing  until 
ned  me  of  it  by  a  note,  Valpy  being 
,  Marryat  got  an  individual  named 
aid  him.  He  found  his  task  a  more 
» than  he  expected,  and  one  too  for  which 
adapted,  because  a  considerable  degree  of 
)f  general  literature  was  required,  and 
rere  not  then  filled  with  tales  as  now, 
d  a  variety  of  subjects.  The  last  I  heard 
ras  that  Oolburn  published  a  novel  on 
s.  It  was  remarkably  successful,  aided 
seller's  known  tact  Marryat,  who  did 
b,  wanted  the  arrangement  cancelled,  for 
V  an  opportunity  in  law.  The  matter 
to  Chancery,  and  during  the  dispute, 
nted  his  friend  Howard  to  make  a  cer- 
b.  This,  the  latter  said  he  could  not  do 
jct  reconcilement  to  his  own  feelings,  as 
\  case  if  he  did  not  believe  it  correct  to  the 
)int.  This  produced  an  estrangement, 
was  sturdy.  After  Marryat's  death,  I 
to  for  a  short  memoir  of  him,  and  not 
efuse  doing  it,  I  called  upon  Colbum  and 
he  particulars  of  the  case.  He  explained 
o  2 
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them  so  clearly,  and  it  exhibited  Marryat's  c 
to  be  so  erroneous  that  I  would  not  comply  wil 
request  for  the  memoir,  because  as  I  must  have  to 
upon  the  case,  I  should  be  thought  prejudio 
have  hurt  the  feelings  of  innocent  parties. 

I  have  heard  he  was  a  good  officer.  Mos 
suredly  the  service  is*  indebted  to  him  for 
signals  which  must  be  thought  valuable, 
humanity  owes  him  thanks  I  heard  for  the  .re 
tion  accepted,  I  believe  by  authority  and  so 
lated  in  consequence,  that  no  punishment 
seaman  by  the  order  of  the  commander  of  a 
should  take  place  until  a  certain  number  of 
had  elapsed.  This  was  intended  to  give  the  su] 
time  for  due  consideration,  and  thus  prevent  tl 
of  the  lash  when  the  commander  was  in  hot  ] 
Marryat  had  a  retentive  memory,  and  was  a  pret 
curate  abserver  of  men  and  things,  principally  t 
his  own  sphere  of  professional  duty.  How  co 
be  otherwise  after  the  number  of  years  he  had  i 
in  the  navy  !  He  had  at  command  a  variety  < 
ceipts  and  contrivances  for  useful  purposes, 
member  a  receipt  of  his  for  preserving  pi 
from  flies,  and  one  or  two  for  ornamenting  i 
His  mind  seemed  retentive  of  almost  all  heobs 
but  his  knowledge  of  literature  was  confini 
indeed  might  be  expected  from  his  habits  of  lil 

The  disputes  about  Catholic  emancipation  rai 
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time.  If  all  its  opponents  said  was 
birty  years  or  more  expired  since  it  has 
d,  we  ought  to  be  just  now  doing 
•e  the  Old  Lady  of  the  Seven  Hills.  It 
•t  some  prophets  are  never  daunted  by 
on  of  their  predictions.  If  the  old  fail, 
as  strong  as  ever. 

f  nature  are  the  laws  of  God,  and  yet 
jd  by  ecclesiastics  to  abide  by  the  writ- 
thers  in  authority,  who  eschew  nature. 
s  are,  it  is  true,  exceedingly  useful  in 
>w  greatly  the  pure  and  simple  doctrine 
I  corrupted,  before  three  centuries  had 
the  death  of  the  founder.  We  know 
5  how  difficult  it  has  been  to  get  at  the 
1  any  matter  only  three  centuries  old, 
printing  was  invented,  except  it  be 
fact  patent  to  the  whole  world,  and 
by  many  channels.  All  sides  and  all 
)ng  christians  quote  the  fathers  their 
1  solemn  councils  of  a  hundred  or  two 
oabitious  after  distinction,  having  had  a 
»tion  for  precedence  first,  and  then  for 
s  in  doctrine,  confirm  what  none  besides 
can  perceive  to  be  decent  sense  out  of 
m.  It  is  a  very  fortunate  thing  that 
3trine  taught  by^  Christ  was  promul- 
simple  and  so  accessible  a  manner, 
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and  in  both  truth  and  sense  so  remote  from 
labyrinths  of  nonsense  in  which  those  religious 
taurs,  half-papal,  half-pagan,  contrived  to  ma 
medley  of  the  true  faith,  while,  as  Canning  us( 
say,  disputing  upon  how  many  angels  could  d 
upon  the  point  of  a  fine  needle  without  jostling 
another.  Then  what  disputes  between  Arians 
Athanasians,  from  Athanasius  No.  1,  and  thei 
damning  creed  of  Athanasius  No.  2,  which  bein, 
leajt  in  coincidence  with  the  spirit  of  the  found 
the  Christian  faith,  was  selected  no  doubt  upoi 
principle  of  its  being  the  least  intelligible, 
doctrine  of  the  Triad,  for  example,  was  more  r< 
cilable  with  the  notions  of  Pagan  converts.  Wh 
such  Athanasii  should  be  called  the  fathers  o 
church,  living  in  the  fourth  century,  I  do  not  k 
the  question  may  demand  a  folio  or  two  of  pri 
to  remain  still  unsettled.  Perhaps  they  were 
saints,  while  some  of  them  desired  they  shou 
mischief  makers.  As  to  the  demonaical  tales 
fathers  invented  and  passed  current,  numxy 
demons  by  millions,  their  complexity  overran 
plicity.  They  invented  the  tale  of  a  miller 
and  nobody  knows  how  many  strange  stories, 
of  which  furnished  Mahomet  with  fictions, 
held  that  lying  was  good  for  the  interest  o 
"  church,'*  and  largely  practised  at  one  time  i 
behalf.    "  Church,"  a  name  foisted  into  our  lan| 
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of  "congregation,"  which  "ecclesia''  in* 
ans.  Hence  the  commandment  of  a  su- 
3r  of  the  faith  and  self-styled  father  in 
nes  L,  papist  in  soul,  drunken  and  dirty 
least  as  he  was,  commanded  the  translators 
I  ting  Bible  to  translate  «icjcXf(r£o,  "  church." 
have  but  one  church,  which  he  would  rule, 
the  time  of  the  Apostles  there  were  only 
ons.  Thence  too  sprung  the  papal  govern- 
curse  of  Europe  for  more  than  a  thousand 

a  semi-curse  since.  Not  only  did  these 
[d  fast  to  the  false  principle  of  doing  evil, 
might  come,  but  when  they  kept  to  plain 
le  truth,  which  was  seldom,  they  wrote 
f  great  beauty,  as  it  were,  by  accident, 
heir  ignorant  earnestness.      Yet  do.  we 

system  of  theology,  built  on  such  a  foun- 
*  divines  hold  to  be  as  unimpeachable  as 

the  New  Testament  itself.  Laws  may 
ience  may  alter  or  enlarge,  but  "  the  dear 

the  church*'  come  to  us  pure  and  un- 

the  rust  of  ages,  clean  from  the  canker 
appy  exception  in  our  mortal  state ! 
}otism  of  tradition,  the  senselessness  of 
id  the  prejudices  of  education — what  are 
[  when  they  represent  the  Great  Father  of 
ife  planning  the  eternal  destruction  of  the 
)m  he  has  created,  in  place  of  conducting 
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them  by  vicissitudes  and  ills  from  evil  towards  goo 
and  ever  leading  them  progressively  to  higher  d< 
tinies  during  their  mortal  state.  Survey  the  N 
Hollander,  a  fac  simile  of  the  man  Adam  when 
first  appeared  upon  the  earth.  Uead  and  comps 
his  history  with  that  of  countries,  the  inhabitants 
which  are  advanced  in  culture,  and  the  arts  of  cr 
lized  life.  Mark  the  gradations  in  intellect  a 
power  from  the  works  executed  by  man  alone — fr< 
the  bark  or  skin  canoe  to  the  steamer  of  ten  tho 
sand  tons — from  the  star-gazer  tending  his  flocks 
the  plain  of  Shinar  to  the  astronomer  of  the  nir 
teenth  century,  and  by  the  same  rule  of  progr^ 
imagine  what  will  be  the  advance  of  man  in  the  ne 
two  or  three  thousand  years.  See  how  little  of  t 
world  is  yet  civilized,  how  little  peopled.  Markh< 
the  extension  of  population  and  civilization  is  pi 
ceeding.  He  must  be  blind  indeed  who  will  i 
admit  that  the  original  work  of  the  Creator  has  c( 
tinually  advanced,  both  as  to  extent  and  amei 
ment,  compared  to  the  aborginal  state.  Nor  is  tl 
all,  for  such  facts  give  the  flat  contradiction  to  th< 
that  pretend  the  world  is  nearly  worn  out  s 
near  its  end,  in  place  of  being  as  yet  only  in 
early  state  of  advancemeni  The  world  is  youi 
and  its  ultimate  destinies  far  away.  The  fore-kno 
ledge  of  Him  who  formed  it  is  not  of  so  limited 
extent  as  many  erroneously  infer,  if  their  statemei 
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edited,  nor  is  there  any  self-repentance 
t  Supreme  in  regard  to  the  works  of 
relation  to  his  original  purpose.  The 
'  the  will  of  Him  to  whom  a  thousand 
t  a  day,  must  not  be  supposed  to  lag  in 
Eidmit  of  change.  The  works  of  the  In- 
t  to  be  judged  by  the  finite,  in  respect 
;ined  end,  or  the  period  of  their  duration. 
L  that  reason  tells  us  plainly,  and  expe- 
>roved  it  true,  that  the  supreme  First 

nothing  unpropitious  to  the  ultimate 
is  creatures,  whatever  may  occur  in  the 
6  years  in  which  they  have  a  terrene 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  man  is  on 
witness  the  ultimate  justification  of  crea- 
jss,  however  misty  the  objects  of  his 
vision  may  appear  within  the  circuit  of 
horizon.  If  man  be  judged  according  to 
)nduct  in  life  he  has  the  rule  before  him 
ust  knowingly  infringe,  and  is  so  far  re- 
There  is  no  injustice  in  his  punishment 
portioned  only  to  his  offences,  and  a  being 
stice  must  be  unjust  to  infiict  more, 
re  he  to  annihilate  us  at  death  he  would 
bified,  we  being  only  as  clay  in  the  hands 
sr.  Faith  happily  teaches  us  that  a  better 
ved  for  our  kind.     We  can  only  reason 

and  it  is  clear  as  the  meridian  sun  in  the 
G  5 
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eyes  of  reason  that  the  works  of  Grod  have  a  ten 
towards  a  better  future.  We  know  the  vast  d 
ence  between  mind  and  matter,  and  that  the 
cannot  be  responsible  for  its  lapses,  while  ei 
with  vitality,  since  the  death  of  one  generati 
men,  animals,  or  plants,  in  fact  of  all  matter 
ever,  becomes  by  that  means  the  origin  for  the  pr 
tion  of  new,  and  that  death  is  the  source  of  lif( 
so  on  in  a  perpetual  round  of  action — ^but  enou 
this  subject,  upon  which  so  much  may  be  se 
\}pth  sides  without  producing  conviction. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was  my  senior  several ; 
but  I  felt  in  his  company  precisely  as  any  man ' 
feel  who  was  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  r 
which  depended  upon  his  discoveries,  and  the  r( 
their  inventor  merited.  We  both  came  from  the 
part  of  the  country.  He  was  not  then  marrie 
attended  his  lectures  upon  Agriculture,  on  whi 
afterwards  founded  what  he  denominated  "  Th< 
ments  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,"  a  work  of 
importance  to  mankind,  as  opening  a  new  and  e 
sive  field  for  the  increase  of  the  productions  c 
soil.  His  mind  appeared  occupied  wholly 
professional  pursuits.  Of  literature  and  the  ] 
Lettres,  he  knew  little;  his  style  was  somewhat 
pons,  nor  had  he  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  thou 
was  not  without  the  aflfectation  of  it.  No  man 
present  century  operated  such  a  change  as  Di 
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peculiar  walk,  and  the  fame  of  few  in  science 
found  more  useful  and  durable.  Of  Lady 
though  I  afterwards  met  her  in  her  own 
1  Park  Street,  I  am  unable  to  say  more  from 
tion  than  that  she  appeared  agreeable,  but 
any  claims  to  intellectual  abiUty  beyond 
if  her  sex. 

discovery  of  the  Phantasmagoria  and  its 
on,  made  a  considerable  noise  between 
id  1812.  I  knew  the  inventor,  a  Mr. 
haL  Some  time  afterwards  this  ingenious 
Jiibited  an  automaton  lady  who  played  a 
ion  the  piano,  and  an  automaton  boy  who 
L  a  good  hand  several  sentences.  He  pos- 
also  some  curious  watches  of  ingenious 
nship.  He  exhibited  his  mechanical  per- 
68  at  Spring  Gardens.  Anxious  to  know 
was  fortunate  enough  to  procure  an  in- 
on,  and  frequently  called  upon  him  there, 
bh  he  disappeared  during  one  of  my  absences 
ondon,  as  men  continually  disappear  from 
an*s  circle  of  acquaintance.  I  know  not  of 
ontry  he  was  a  native. 
B  about  the  same  time,  or  a  little  subse- 
,  that  I  used  to  meet  Sheridan.  I  cannot 
to  assign  any  reason  for  my  admiration  of 
raordinary  man,  except  it  was  his  conversa- 
witchery  few  could  resist     Pitt  and  Fox 
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miglit  have  been  speakers  of  a  higher  rank  c 
whole,  but  the  flashes  of  Sheridan  had  a  mo 
mediate  and  powerful  effect  in  delivery.  I  rem 
how  I  was  pleased  with  his  eloquence,  and  as  w€ 
haps  his  joviality,  the  former  Moore  thought  s 
as  well  as  the  wit  in  his  dramatic  pieces, 
was  not  quite  correct.  He  was  quick  in  his  rep 
All  the  world  in  those  days  knew  George  Rose, 
Treasury.  Rose  was  talking  to  an  individual 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Sherida 
close  to  him,  when  a  friend  came  up  anc 
"  What  news  to-day — anything  afloat?" 

"  Nothing,  my  dear  fellow,  nothing  exce 
rumour  of  a  great  defalcation  in  the  Treasury- 
8ttb  RosaP'*  replied  Sheridan,  loud  enough 
heard  all  around.     Could  this  have  been  stud 

The  well-known  Beau  Brummel  loo  often  g 
lash  from  him,  yet  the  beau  liked  the  comp 
the  wit  who  played  upon  him. 

"  My  brain.  Sherry,  is  swimming  with  be 
all  night — how  can  I  cure  it  ?  I  am  not  mys< 
morning." 

"  Then  what  are  you?"  said  Sheridan,  " 
matter.  You  have  mistaken  your  complaini 
can  be  no  swimming  in  a  caput  mortuumJ*'* 

At  this  time  I  was  learning  algebra.  It  \ 
a  branch  of  science  to  which  I  was  much  at 
but  the  results  I  expected  from  its  applica 
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sets  I  had  in  view  at  that  precise  moment, 

motive.  It  is  possible  that  the  dry 
:he  pursuit,  which  I  began  to  learn  with 
I,  led  me  into  a  languor  which  obliged  me  to 

Whether  in  the  course  of  my  past  read- 
}roceeded  without  due  attention  I  am  un- 
.,  but  I  fear  my  object  was  too  much  that 
and  not  studying.  Yet  I  cannot  say  that 
vithout  thought,  and  had  no  desire  to 
what  I  perused  Gkill's  theory  had  just 
demolished  by  the  Edinburgh  Remero. 
led  upon  a  friend  in  Bury  Street,  and  found 
;.  I  awaited  his  return,  and  was  shown 
•awing-room,  where  I  fuund  a  gentleman 
a  young  lady,  who  seemed  to  have  called 
lim.  I  had  no  hesitation  in  introducing 
ler  than  standing  or  sitting  in  the  pre- 
rangers,  and  looking  as  if  I  disdained  to 
rllable  for  fear  of  committing  my  own 
Fhe  weather,  that  most  hackneyed  of  sub- 
which  conversation  is  opened  upon  such 

promoted  the  first  articulation.  I  re- 
be  lady  seemed  well  disposed  to  proceed. 
I  amiably,  and  all  reserve  melted  into  the 

of  confabulation  that  the  time  and  an 
ietermination  to  please  would  admit  We 
iray  as  if  we  had  known  each  other  for 
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"What  a  nice  collection  of  books,"  said  i 
stepping  up  to  a  bookcase  on  one  side  of  the  ro 
"  I  wonder  what  our  friend  has  got  here ;  we  s 
see  what  sort  of  taste  he  has." 

I  arose  and  placed  myself  by  her  side. 

"  Here  are  the  *  Artless  Tales '  and  *  Octa^ 
of  Miss  Porter,  bat  I  see  few  works  of  amusen 
besides.  Here  are  Hume  and  Smollett,  in  hist 
,and  what  a  beantiM  edition  of  the  poets." 

"  Oar  friend  is  a  man  of  taste,"  I  obser 
"  There  are  Italian  works,  choice  Venetian  editii 
Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Ariosto." 

The  door  opened,  and  the  master  of  ihe  h< 
entering  put  an  end  to  oar  conversation. 

In  a  very  short  time  afterwards  the  lady  y 
away,  and  I  found  that  the  stranger  was  Mr.  Ersk 
the  eminent  barrister,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellc 

Passing  a  day  or  two  in  the  neighbourhood  of  I 
bourne,  the  cottage  in  which  Moore  the  poet 
lived,  came  up  to  my  recollection,  after  having , 
now  alluded  to  him.  The  place  was  humble  and  s] 
tered,  had  a  trellissed  doorway,  with  four  wind 
only  in  front  There  was  a  good  view  from 
windows,  and  it  had  a  small  shrubbery  with  pi 
sades  on  each  side ;  but  the  whole  only  harmon 
in  dimensions  with  the  cotta^  itself;  The  tast 
the  tenant  could  hardly  be  complimented  so  n 
in  the  choice  of  a  site  as  the  desire  of  econo 
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eqaally  as  reasonable  in  prioe,  and  far 
position,  might  have  been  had  in  many 
;es.  It  lay  in  the  county  of  Stafford.  It 
e  the  poet  had  friends  in  the  vicinity.  At 
distance  there  is  some  very  fine  scenery, 
e  was  more  a  lover  of  the  social  than  the 
I  think  the  Axminster  woven  flowers  on 
awing-room  carpets  were  more  to  his 
n  hills,  and  woods,  and  irriguous  valleys, 
passed  his  early  years  in  the  social  circle, 
f  his  study  he  sought  company  rather  than 
nship  with  the  wildness  of  nature's  beauty 
jr.  His  political  independence  of  spirit  early 
3d  partisanship.  Few  men,  indeed,  are 
ipport  a  dominion  of  mind  alone.  The  gay 
Dublin  to  which  youth  was  accustomed  to 
as  to  something  "great,"  in  vulgar  par- 
•ticularly  by  the  class  from  which  the  poet 
^ve  him  a  bias  through  life.  He  clung 
to  his  early  political  principles,  but  he  was 
fonder  of  the  patrician  portion  of  his.party, 
my  exhibition  of  an  independenoe  of  the 
taring  in  this  respect  He  was  not  a  man 
by  a  friend  calumniated  by  what  is  called 
pectable"  portion  of  society,  for  which  read 
le.  He  had^  with  ail  his  political  inde- 
,  a  shrinking  deference  for  the  "mode." 
earful  of  being  scandalized  by  alliances  of 
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small  repute  even  among  fashionable  noodles, 
matter  whether  it  was  calumny  or  truth.  E 
moral  courage  could  not  confront  rank  and  fashio 
the  flatteries  of  which  were  grateful  to  him.  T 
full  of  good  sense  to  exhibit  this  feeling  in  I 
writings,  it  was  seen  in  his  actions  when  perhaps 
was  insensible  to  it  himself.  He  crowned  all 
leaving  his  manuscripts  to  a  noble  lord  for  select! 
and  editorship.  This  was  a  weakness,  no  dou 
originating  in  the  early  deference  of  the  poet  1 
patrician  connection.  To  have  it  said  that  a  not 
lord,  eminent  as  a  politician,  edited  his  biograpb 
was  a  consideration  that  overweighed  the  good  or 
fulfilment  of  the  bequest  It  was  characteristic 
the  man.  To  return  to  his  works — Sheridan  r 
marked  that  Moore  threw  more  of  his  heart  into  I 
fancy  than  any  other  man,  that  his  soul  seemed 
particle  of  fire  separated  firom  the  sun,  and  ev 
labouring  to  get  back,  a  trope  a  little  too  figurati 
unless  it  referred  to  his  youth.  This  was  no  dou 
true  in  regard  to  the  effort,  but  in  the  prime  of  h 
days  the  success  was  not  consequential,  for  h 
warmth  had  artifice,  it  was  pyrotechnical  not  natun 
The  ethereal  spirit  was  wanting.  It  was  Thom 
Little's  idea  of  love  in  some  respect  to  the  last  I 
felt  not  what  he  described  more  than  Sheridan,  wh< 
he  wrote  his  dramatic  pieces.  The  beams  of  genii 
were  concentrated  without  the  solar  heat,  they  we 
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scations  struck  oflF  the  blazing  orb,  but 
briUiancy  that  shone  without  burning— 
ro.  They  were  the  pyrotechnic  stars,  not 
ch  live  along  the  sky.  To  illustrate  this, 
>  do  so  eminent  a  man  injustice,  it  is  suf- 
compare  Moore's  love  songs  with  those  of 
rhe  pathetic  with  Burns  to  "  Mary  in 
his  passionate  with  the  song,  "  Thine  am 
hful  fair."  Moore  is  still  the  drawing-room 
ist  him  of  the  green  fields,  excellent  and 
ih  to  his  own  sphere.  He  could  not  have 
le  lines  of  Lovelace  coming  close  home  to 
ral  heart,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
)f  verse — namely,  the  lines  beginning, 
alls  do  not  a  prison  make." 
was  a  man  of  great  sensitiveness  in  his 
pon  all  occasion.  In  relation  to  Byron's 
he  was  more  eager  to  get  rid  of  the 
obligation,  which  no  one  living  had  a 
mtest,  than  of  the  much  more  serious  obli- 
fulfil  his  dead  friend's  request  by  the  publi- 
Phis  seemed  not  to  weigh  at  all.  He  pro- 
ich  meant  nothing,  for  he  had  a  sacred  duty 
Byron  said  there  was  nothing  in  the  manu- 
h  which  the  world  could  find  fault.  There 
re  been  strong  truths,  and  the  record  of 
qually  so,  to  which  some  individuals  might 
ud  object  the  more  from  those  truths  and 
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their  good  sense  being  faithful  transcripts, 
was  the  guardian  of  the  legacy,  and  he  was 
an  obligation  to  his  friend  to  fulfil  the  cone 
Byron's  friends  had  no  right  to  interfere  beyc 
licitation.  Having  done  the  dead  poet  an 
the  living  poet  was  insulted  by  the  oflFer  of  t 
niary  indemnity,  which  he  refused.  Byron 
2)ublic  character,  aind  the  world  had  as  good  i 
to  know  as  Byron  had  to  bequeath  his  man 
and  all  that  it  contained;  its  owner  desired  it  as 
dition.  Campbell,  who  was  likely  to  hear  as  n 
the  matter  as  any  other  man  not  immediatel 
cemed,  and  when  closely  intimate  with  Moor 
there  was  nothing  in  them  that  might  no 
appeared. 

Byron  was  a  literary  man,  and  Byron's  rel 
or  whoever  they  were  that  managed  the  aflE 
doubt  hated  and  feared  all  concerned  with  lit 
on  account  of  its  free  and  open  character,  ai 
rather  Byron  had  slunk  into  the  grave  in  the 
rity  of  the  peerage.  Such  is  the  true  light  in 
all  literary  men  of  merit  are  held  by  what 
garly  called  the  "  fashionable"  world.  Won< 
civil  it  is  indeed  to  them ;  they  envy  its  repi 
and  fear  it  They  have  a  deep  dislike  to 
flinching  independence.  The  respectable  pari 
press  will  not  fawn,  and  sneak,  and  hunt  pat 
as  the  low  slavish  part  does,^or  did,  continua 
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made  but  one  bargain  with  Moore ;  the  me- 
waa  not  to  publish  until  after  their  author's 
it  he  designed  they  should  be  published, 
ling,  not  even  Moore's  desire  to  please 
lould  have  permitted  the  violation  of  the 
Vom  what  Byron  himself  stated,  the  work 
ve  been  useful.  "It  was,"  he  said,  "a 
his  earliest  recollections  almost  from  child- 
ry  incoherent,  and  written  in  a  loose 
style."  He  added  that  it  would  prove 
a  lesson  to  young  men,  in  regard  to  the 
lequences  of  dissipation,  and  that  there  was 
mdalous  to  aflFect  others,  and  very  few 
\  adventures  of  his  own. 

h  !     Mr.   B said    to  me  ;    "I  was, 

,  1849,  near  Moore's,  at  Stapleton,  and 
;  to  a  friend  that  I  should  go  down  and  see 
was  told — '  you  had  better  not  do  so ;  his 
so  much  gone,  it  would  be  very  painftil ; 
-J  would  be  useless.' "  B—  did  not  go. 
nore  than  two  years  afterwards  the  poet 
ore,  and  some  time  before  his  death,  quite 
though  only  sixty-nine  years  old.  He 
dd  at  Bremham.  No  one  but  his  book- 
tended  the  obsequies  of  a  poet,  aflfording 
fht  to  society,  who  had  built  vainly  upon  the 
and  dazzling  applauses  of  a  class.  The 
his  intellectual  powers,  for  several  years 
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before  he  expired,  showed  the  extreme  sensibaity 
his  mental  constitution  to  things  regarding  whi 
insensibility  would  have  more  honoured  him.  I 
talent  as  a  poet,  and  skill  as  a  musician,  in  all  pi 
bability  doubled  the  accessibility  of  his  mind  to  t 
inroads  of  that  decay,  which  by  degrees  untwinii 
the  delicate  chords  of  genius,  to  which 


-  the  spider*8  most  attenuated  web 


Is  cord  and  cable," 

laid  his  intellect  prostrate  long  before  his  vi< 
powers  became  extinct,  but  he  has  left  enough 
make  his  name  remembered.  His  works,  many 
them,  cannot  be  forgotten.  Meeting  him  the  If 
time  at  a  party,  he  spoke  with  some  feeling  of  t 
distaste  of  the  existing  state  of  criticism,  and  t 
effect  produced  by  modern  journalism  which  had 
little  conscientiousness.  "  I  am  deterred  from  f 
tempting  several  things  of  which  I  had  been  thin 
ing  lately,  not  less  from  the  chance  of  their  unprof 
ableness,  than  a  growing  dislike  to  be  dragged  befo 
the  world,  and  censured  by  anybody  who  can  take 
pen  in^his  hand  without  the  capacity  to  judge."  1 
seemed  to  have  imbibed,  in  his  later  years,  a  great 
sensitiveness  than  ever,  observing  that  he  shou 
return  home  without  making  any  proposition  to  t 
booksellers  to  reconsider  the  matter.  This  was 
1842.  It  is  to  his  "  Melodies  "  that  he  will  owe  t 
prolongation  of  his  fame,  and  they  will  make 
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for  they  are  strictly  national.  Temporary 
lose  their  interest  Those  which  are  merely 
however  decorated  by  brilliancy  and  fancy, 

replaced  by  fresh  novelties.  Those  which 
he  heart  are  alone  lasting.  His  elegant 
isness  robs  his  poetry  of  that  strength  which 
1  the  reader's  mind  from  being  cloyed  by  too 
reetness.  He  keeps  his  muse  for  ever  in  a 
ess,  and  often  dresses  up  her  abstractions  in 
3  mannerf*  He  has  no  pictnresqneness,  bat 
>  aim  at  the  utmost  stretch  of  the  decorative 
fanciful,  all  lavished  equally  upon  subjects 
often  of  little  moment,  and  yet  are  familiar 
His  voluptuous  muse  seems  to  amuse  and 
md  whisper  fond  things.     She  is  a  lady  of 

often  loose  in  morals,  always  in  her  bou- 
iceful,  in  full  dress,  after  the  most  approved 
ver  seeking  to  attract  by  the  pleasure  she 
X)  others,  and  ready  to  change  the  aspect  for 
w  phase  equally  attractive,  and  at  times  too 
lomewhat  of  the  courtesan  as  to  virtue. 
Iiad  a  great  advantage  as  a  lyric  poet  in  his 
ear,  and  in  the  just  adaptation  of  the  words 
lusic,  or  the  music  to  the  words,  of  which  he 


truly  wrote  him,  *'  The  truth  ia,  my  dear  Moore,  yoa  liye 
oye  of  society,  where  yoa  are  anavoidably  influenced  by 
id  vapours."  Moore  did  live  "  a  great  deal  on  the  cant  of 
"  as  Byron  told  him.  He  never  in  his  mind's  reoessea 
origin,  in  place  of  being  proud  of  it. 
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was  a  master-liand.  Among  his  conntry  folk 
impression  made  by  his  melodies  can  never 
away.  His  verses  on  subjects  of  the  moment 
a  point  and  neatness,  that  must  always  be  adnL 
His  satirical  pieces  will  inevitably  perish  witl 
memory  of  the  subjects  to  which  they  belong, 
he  lashed,  with  no  misparing  hand,  the  Sardai 
lus  of  England's  throne,  is  already  nearly  forge 
Moore  exhibited  all  through  lite,  and  in  a  tim 
markable  for  evading  early  protestations  and  oj 
avowed  principles  for  profit  or  the  hope  of  it,  a  81 
fastness  most  praiseworthy.  If  he  had  not  so  j 
a  desire  to  attach  himself  where  there  was  tit! 
Wilkie,  the  painter,  who  used  to  say  that  it 
delightful  to  sniff  the  air  of  a  palace,  he  was  foi 
the  presence  of  people  of  rank  and  fashion,  br 
never  resigned  the  political  principles  with  *« 
he  set  out  in  life,  on  that  account.  He  was  too  p 
to  suffer  the  impeachment  by  himself  of  his  owe 
derstanding.  He  had  early  adopted  Whig  princi 
and  he  adhered  to  them  to  the  last  There  was  s< 
thing  noble  in  this  conduct,  when  Lord  and  C 
moner,  literary  men  and  lawyers,  in  short,  men  w 
tenacity  of  mind  to  one  point  lasted  only 
enough  to  ensure  the  best  terms  for  their  apost 
— it  was  noble  of  Moore  to  stand  by  a  cause 
might  be,  and  was,  kept  down  for  a  long  season 
kings,  ministers,  minions,  all  opposed  and  reac 
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talons  in  the  very  hearts  of  all  not  of 
olour — it  was  noble  of  him  to  adhere  to 
es  which,  when  a  young  friendless-  man, 
a  small  shopkeeper,  he  had  ventured  to 

It  was  previous  to  the  little  difference 
[core  and  Campbell,  that  one  evening' 
bher,  I  remarked  that  neither  of  them 
rge  among  other  kind  things  said  of  them^ 
dad  betrayed  their  cause,  and  they  must 
Etve  been  gratified  at  finding  all  for  which 
^mpioned  becoming  realized  on  seeing  it 
,  and  by  some  of  the  very  party  that 
measures  they  had  advocated  when  it  was 
son  to  do  so.  Moore  replied  that  I  spoke 
it  was  a  proud  thing  for  any  man  to  be 
if  his  early  rectitude  of  judgment,  that 
1  in  early  life  "  much  to  contend  with 
ore."     Campbell  made  no  observation, 

absorbed  as  was  his  way  in  some 
at  intruded  upon  his  mind  at  the  mo- 
)ore  had  become  fatuous,  and  Campbell 
several  years  by  the  side  of  Moore's 
a,  Sheridan,  in  the  Abbey,  when  I  met 
Jl  local  work  which  mentioned  a  trait  of 
aracter  in  a  wise  sdection  and  adherence 
rinciple  which  did  him  great  credit,  and  I 
the  foregoing  observation.  Moore  was  an 
late  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  had 
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li  begun  to  write  poetry.     It  was  just  then  i 

noxious  man  to  every  human  feeling,   th( 

I  sinistet-faced  Lord  Clare,  was  Vice-Chanc 

(  man  well  calculated  for  the  latitude  of  Spai 

in  the  Inquisition.     His  Lordship  had  seei 

I  circulated  which  recommended  assassination 

Lordship  insinuated  that  it  had  come  from  i 
versity.  He  desired  to  exclude  aU  who  re 
purge  themselves  from  such  a  treasonable 
"  to  prevent  them  from  corrupting  the  y 
other  universities."  The  paper  had  been 
into  every  letter  box  in  the  College,  and  e^ 
the  Chancellor's  own  house  as  a  defiance 
Vice-chancellor  had  for  his  assessor  the  n 
Orangeman,  Dr.  Duigenan.  He  planned  i 
the  students  confess  if  guilty,  or  else  to 
themselves  I  Those  who  were  absent  and  w 
accuse  themselves  were  pronounced  contui 
The  students  were  sworn  by  this  College  ty 
discover  all  matters  on  which  they  were  que 
whether  they  themselves  wrote  the  papei 
any  connection  with  it,  or  if  they  knew  the 
— that  is  they  were  commanded  to  criminat 
selves  in  defiance  of  the  fijret  principle  of  rej 
law.     One  witness,  after  denying  knowing 

•  "Glorious  tyrannicide**  so  styled  then;  the  sa 
for  which  an  individual  lately  offered  a  good  many  ] 
whoever  would  realize. 
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Irish  Societies,  was  asked  if  he  knew  of 
Bties  in  the  College.     He  replied  he  did, 

Orange  Societies,  and  he  knew  some 
>f  them  I  The  rage  in  Lord  Clare's  coun- 
.s  too  visible  at  this  side  blow.     Among 

refosed  at  first  to  take  an  oath  which 
ted  every  principle  of  our  jurisprudence 
^  Moore.  They  offered  him  the  book, 
lid  not  take  it ;  they  attempted  to  push  it 
and,  and  he  drew  it  away  and  placed  it 

back ;  it  was  presented  to  his  left  hand, 
it  that  behind  him.  They  still  thrust  the 
L  him,  and  he  still  refused,  bowing  and 
until  he  was  stopped  by  the  wall  behind 
ultimately  took  the  oath,  modified  by  cer- 
nations,  that  he  knew  of  no  treasonable 
in  the  College.  Here  he  showed  a 
imple,  and  probably  from  his  conduct  was 

to  depart  without  being  questioned  far- 
must  be  recollected  that  he  was  then  a 
imble  life,  that  unhallowed  tyrannic  power 
dm ;  the  Clares  and  Castlereaghs  were  in 
lat  a  suspicion  of  disaffection  by  Orange 
en  regarding  any  individual,  was  pregnant 
jerous  consequences  even  the  loss  of  life 

\  name  will  now  live  with  his  country's 
admired  and  honoured.     Lord  Clarets 
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wotild  even  now  be  forgotten  but  for  his  tyram 
acts^  his  meeting  with  Corran  in  a  duel,  and 
Kcentious  conduct  of  the  public  at  his  funew 
dead  cat  being  hurled  at  his  coffin.  The  painfu 
cesses  in  Ireland  were  the  work  of  the  party  of  "w 
Lord  Clare  was  the  strong  supporter.  That  j 
had  prevented  the  march  of  civQization  in  Ire 
for  the  best  part  of  a  century.  It  had  treated 
thirds  of  the  people  like  swine.  It  had  outi 
humanity,  morality,  all  that  could  make  life  de 
ble  or  existence  a  boon.  It  is  now  nearly  sold 
The  name  alone  and  the  miserable  skeleton  oi 
party  exist  and  little  more.  Tory  and  Liberi 
England  see  the  necessity,  and  will  enforce  alik 
supremacy,  of  constitutional  law  and  salutary  c 
in  future. 

When  Campbell  attacked  his  brother  poet, 
his  remarks  in  regard  to  Lady  Byron,  in  his  in 
sive  manner,  it  was  evident  Moore  was  not  mast 
the  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  Lady  Byron  hat 
worst  qualified  champion  in  England  to  undei 
her  cause,  except  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
all  the  circumstances,  which  Moore  very  clearly 
not.  I  believe  that  I  knew  the  whole  bearing  ol 
case  before  Moore  did.  I  have  reason  also  to  he 
that  Sogers  knew  it  antecedent  to  Moore,  and 
if  he  had  seen  Moore  at  the  critical  momen 
would  have  made  him  master  of  it,  and  have 
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ightest  reflection  on  Lady  Byron.  It 
now  that  those  concerned  have  walked 

1  the  earth. 

3f  Rogers,  to  whom  credit  was  given 
ings  he  did  and  did  not  say,  Lattrel 
:  a  city  alderman  naming  him  had  jnst 
d.    ^^  I  fear  I  shall  not  address  him  bj 

2  when  we  meet,"  said  Bogers,  ^^  he 
look  it"  "  I  shall  wonder  if  you  do 
ed  Luttrel,  ^^for  he  has  been  be^ 
er  since  he  was  bom.  He  has  joat 
costermonger  and  no  more."  "  Oh  I  I 
id  make  a  barrow-knight  of  him,"  said 

^w  and  then  exhibited  the  feeling  and 
lie  trader.  Did  not  this  arise  from  his 
id  early  habits  ?  He  would  not  oflfend 
Chis  was  a  species  of  that  selfishness 
would  designate  when  he  called  a  nice 
man.  There  was  a  fear  of  a  recoil  if  the 
f  another  were  aroused,  which  might  be 
inconvenient  to  sustain.  The  old  poet 
been  a  bad  champion  in  any  cause  if  it 
ssary  to  beard  an  opponent  He  was 
>T  a  truce  if  the  argument  got  upon  the 
b  in  the  view  of  the  third  party  there 
jrial  question  at  issue.  "  If  the  truth 
"  says  Sancho,in  Don  Quixote,  "nobody 
H  2 
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transcribed  the  letter  because  there  was  no  1 
transcribe."  Yet  would  Eogers  hit  hard  at  1 
was  not  present,  to  whose  regard  he  was  far  firoi 
ferent  He  hated  Lady  Holland,  which  his  rej 
Lord  Holland  never  made  him  restrain  from  si 
'^  Men/'  he  said,  <<  sometimes  committed  s 
mistakes  in  regard  to  what  they  coveted.  Ye 
is  Lord  Holland  might  confirm  this  by  the  fi 
his  marriage  was  one  of  the  most  extrao 
wilftd  mistakes  a  man  could  commit,  it  was  s 
step  in  abusing  matrimony.'* 


CHAPTER   IV. 


iwin— Story  of  Dodsworth,  by  Mrs.  Shelley. 


wrote  his  work  on  the  Commonwealth  at 
estion  of  Thomas  Campbell.  When  that 
sent  to  me  for  a  literary  notice,  I  had  one 
i  sent  it  to  the  poet,  thinking  that  as  he 
unended  the  work  to  be  undertaken,  he 
ih  to  see  how  it  had  been  handled.  Camp- 
icions  as  he  often  was,  did  not  like  it, 
3  some  alterations  in  it,  which,  when 
ared,  certainly  bore  out  the  justice  of  the 
s  remarks  upon  it,  that  Campbell  had 
ided  the  work  to  be  undertaken,  and  then 
1  if  he  wished  to  throw  cold  water  upon  it. 
lelley  expressed  her  wonder  at  the  circum- 
Lt  I  did  not  inform  her  of  all  the  grounds  I 
lowing  that  Campbell  was  discontented  with 
>  history. 
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I  had  a  great  respect  for  this  lady^  as  on< 
of  her  sex  who  did  it  honour  by  her  ta 
agreeable  manners.  I  append  here  a  stor 
given  me  for  a  particular  purpose,  many  j 
and  long  before  her  decease.  •  I  did  not  i 
the  purpose  originally  intended,  and  I 
print  it  in  another  place  than  that  in  whi 
originally  intended  to  appear.  It  remaii 
years  mislaid,  and  I  discovered  it  by  mere 
among  a  mass  of  papers.  The  Journal  du  C 
of  Lyons,  had  reported  that  a  Dr.  Hotham. 
peth,  in  England,  had  found  a  body  frozen 
foot  of  Mount  St  Qothard,  in  the  valley  o 
tina,  that  he  restored  it  to  life,  and  that  i 
to  be  Roger  Dodsworth,  son  of  the  anti 
that  name,  bom  in  [1629.  He  waa  return 
Italy,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1660 
overwhelmed  by  an  avalanche.  Mrs.  Shell 
— "  It  may  be  remembered,  that  on  the 
July  last,  a  paragraph  appeared  in  the  pa 
porting  that  Dr.  Hotham,  of  Northun 
returning  from  Italy,  over  mount  St  Gk 
score  or  two  of  years  ago,  had  dug  out  fro 
an  avalanche,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  n 
a  human  being  whose  animation  had  b 
pended  by  the  action  of  the  fit>st  Upon  t 
cation  of  the  usual  remedies,  the  pat 
resuscitated,    and  discovered  himself  to 
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rth,  the  son  of  the  antiquary  Dodswotth, 
ished  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  He  waa 
wen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  inhu- 
which  had  taken  place  as  he  was  t^taming 
ijy  in  1654.  It  was  added  that  as  soon  as 
sufficiently  recovered  he  would  retnm  to 
1,  under  the  protection  of  his  preserver. 
e  since  heard  no  more  of  him,  and  various 
r  public  benefit,  which  have  started  in  phi- 
Ac  minds  on  reading  the  statement,  have 
returned  to  their  pristine  nothingness.  The 
ian  society  had  eaten  their  way  to  several 
r  medals,  and  had  already  begun,  in  idea,  to 
what  prices  it  could  afford  to  offer  for  Mr. 
rth's  old  clothes,  and  to  conjecture  what 
8  in  the  way  of  pamphlet,  old  song,  or  anto- 
letter  his  pockets  might  contain.  Poems  &om 
«rs,  of  all  kinds,  elegaic,  congratulatory,  buT^ 
nd  allegoric,  were  half  written.  Mr.  Godwin 
tended  for  the  sake  of  such  authentic  informa- 
history  of  the  Commonwealth  he  had  just 
It  is  hard  not  only  that  the  world  should 
[ed  of  these  destined  gifts  from  the  talents 
ountry,  but  also  that  it  should  be  promised 
in  deprived  of  a  new  subject  of  romantic 
and  scientific  interest  A  novel  idea  is  worth 
I  the  commonplace  routine  of  life,  but  a  new 
astonishment,  a  miracle,  a  palpable  wander- 
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ing  fi^m  the  course  of  things  into  apparenl 
sibilitieSy  is  a  circumstance  to  which  the  ii 
tion  must  cling  with  delight,  and  we  say  ags 
it  is  hard,  very  hard,  that  Mr.  Dodsworth  re 
appear,  and  that  the  believers  in  his  resuscita 
forced  to  undergo  the  sarcasms  and  triu 
arguments  of  those  sceptics  who  always  keej 
safe  side  of  the  hedge. 

Now  we  do  not  believe  that  any  contradi 
impossibility  is  attached  to  the  adventures 
youthful  antique.  Animation  (I  believe  p 
gists  agree)  can  as  easily  be  suspended  for  t 
dred  or  two  years,  as  for  as  many  seconds, 
hermetically  sealed  up  by  the  frost,  is  of  i 
preserved  in  its  pristine  entireness.  That  is 
totally  secluded  from  the  action  of  external 
can  neither  have  any  thing  added  to  nor  tak 
from  it :  no  decay  can  take  place,  for  sometl 
never  become  nothing ;  under  the  influence 
state  of  being  which  we  call  death,  change 
fumihilation  removes  from  our  sight  the  c 
atoma;  the  earth  receives  sustenance  fron 
the  air  is  fed  by  them,  each  element  takes  i 
thus  siezing  forcible  repayment  of  what 
lent  But  the  elements  that  hovered  roi 
Dodsworth's  icy  shroud  had  no  power  to  o 
the  obstacle  it  presented.  No  zephyr  could 
a  hair  from  his  head,  nor  could  the  infli 
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^ht  or  genial  mom  penetrate  his  more  than 
ine  panoply.  The  story  of  the  Seven 
rests  on  a  miracalous  interposition — they 
Sir.  Dodsworth  did  not  sleep;  his  breast 
Gtved,  his  pulses  were  stopped;  death  had  his 
"essed'on  his  lips  which  no  breath  might 
le  has  removed  it  now,  the  grim  shadow  is 
Led,  and  stands  wondering.  His  victim  has 
1  him  the  frosty  spell,  and  arises  as  perfect 
I  he  had  lain  down  an  hundred  and  fifty 
Fore.  We  have  eagerly  desired  to  be  fur- 
idth  some  particulars  of  his  first  conversa- 
id  the  mode  in  which  he  has  learnt  to  adapt 
to  his  new  scene  of  life.  But  since  facts 
id  to  us,  let  us  be  permitted  to  indulge  in 
pe.  What  his  first  words  were  may  be 
from  the  expressions  used  by  people  exposed 
)T  accidents  of  the  like  nature.  But  as  his 
return,  the  plot  thickens.  His  dress  had 
excited  Doctor  Hotham's  astonishment — 
:ed  beard— the  love  locks — the  frill,  which, 
WB8  thawed,  stood  stiff  under  the  mingled 
I  of  starch  and  frost;  his  dress  fashioned 
t  of  one  of  Vandyke's  portraits,  or  (a  more 
similitude)  Mr.  Sapio's  costume  in  Winter's 
'the  Oracle,  his  pointed  shoes— all  spoke  of 
les.  The  curiosity  of  his  preserver  was  keenly 
lat  of  Mr.  Dodsworth  was  about  to  be  roused. 

H  5 
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But  to  be  enabled  to  conjectore  with  any  degrc 
likelihood  the  tenor  of  his  first  inquiries,  we  i 
endeavour  to  make  out  what  part  he  played  iz 
former  life.  He  lived  at  the  most  interesting  p( 
of  English  History — he  was  lost  to  the  world  i 
Oliver  Cromwell  had  arrived  at  the  summit  oi 
ambition,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  the  i 
monwealth  of  England  appeared  so  establish! 
to  endure  for  ever.  Charles  L  was  dead ;  Ch 
IL  was  an  outcast,  a  beggar,  bankrupt  even  in  1 
Mr.  Dodsworth's  father,  the  antiquary,  receiv 
salary  from  the  republican  general,  Lord  Fai 
who  was  himself  a  great  lover  of  antiquitieSj 
died  the  very  year  that  his  son  went  to  his  long 
not  unending  sleep,  a  curious  coincidence  this, : 
would  seem  that  our  frost-preserved  friend  wai 
turning  to  England  on  his  father's  death,  to  < 
probably  his  inheritance — how  short  lived  are  hi 
views  I  Where  now  is  Mr.  Dodsworth's  patrim 
Where  his  co-heirs,  executors,  and  fellow  legal 
His  protracted  absence  has,  we  should  sup; 
given  the  present  possessors  to  his  estate — the  w( 
chronology  is  an  hundred  and  seventy  years  < 
since  he  seceded  from  the  busy  scene,  bauds 
hands  have  tilled  his  acres,  and  then  become  < 
beneath  them ;  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt 
ther  one  single  particle  of  their  surface  is  in 
dually  the  same  as  those  which  were  to  have 
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8  youthful  soil  would  of  itself  reject  the 
clay  of  its  claimant 

)odsworth,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  circum-  , 

>f  his  being  abroad,  was  no  zealous  common-  '   ' 

3  man,  yet  his  having  chosen  Italy  as  the 
in  which  to  make  his  tour  and  his  projected 
x>  England  on  his  father's  death,  renders  it 
e  that  he  was  no  yiolent  loyalist  One  of 
ten  he  seems  to  be  (or  to  have  been)  who  did 
)w  Cato's  advice  as  recorded  in  the  PharsaUa; 
,  if  to  be  of  no  party  admits  of  such  a  term, 
)ante  recommends  us  utterly  to  despise,  and 
Lot  unseldom  falls  between  the  two  stools,  a 
either  of  which  is  so  carefully  avoided.  Still 
isworth  could  hardly  fail  to  feel  anxious  for 
st  news  from  his  native  country  at  so  critical 
I ;  his  absence  might  have  put  his  own  pro- 
L jeopardy;  we  may  imagine  therefore  that 
s  limbs  had  felt  the  cheerful  refcum  of  circu- 
md  after  he  had  refreshed  himself  with  such 
I's  products  as  from  all  analogy  he  never 
lave  hoped  to  live  to  eat,  after  he  had  been 
tn  what  peril  he  had  been  rescued,  and  said 
r  thereon  which  even  appeared  enormously 
Dr.  Hotham — ^we  may  imagine,  we  say,  that 
t  question  would  be  :  ^^  If  any  news  had 
lately  from  England?" 
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"I  had  letters  yesterday,"  Dr.  Hotham  i 
well  be  supposed  to  reply. 

"  Indeed,"  cries  Mr.  Dodsworth,  "  and  pray, 
has  any  change  for  better  or  worse  occurred  in 
poor  distracted  country?" 

Dr  Hotham  suspects  a  Badical,  and  coldly  rep] 
**  Why,  sir,  it  would  be  diflBcult  to  say  in  what 
distraction  consists.  People  talk  of  star 
manufacturers,  bankruptcies,  and  the  fall  of 
Joint  Stock  Companies— excrescences  these,  es 
scences  which  will  attach  themselves  to  a  stat 
iull  health.  England,  in  fact,  was  never  in  a  i 
prosperous  condition.'' 

Mr.  Dodsworth  now  more  than  suspects  the 
publican,  and,  with  what  we  have  supposed  to  b< 
accustomed  caution,  sinks  for  awhile  his  loyalty, 
in  a  moderate  tone  asks :  "  Do  our  govemorslook 
careless  eyes  upon  the  symptoms  of  over-healtl 
'     "  Our  governors,"  answers  his  preserver,  "  if 
mean  our  ministry,  are  only  too  alive  to  tempc 
embarrassment"     (We  beg  Doctor  Hotham's 
don  if  we  wrong  him  in  making  him  a  high  T 
such  a  quality  appertains  to  our  pure  anticip 
cognition  of  a  Doctor,  and  such  is  the  only  co 
zance  that  we  have  of  this  gentleman.)      "  It  ^ 
to  be  wished  that  they  showed  themselves  more 
— the  king,  God  bless  him !" 


IT 
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exclaims  Mr.  Dodsworth. 
Hotham  continues^  not  aware  of  the  ex- 
tonishment  exhibited  hj  his  patient :  ^^  The 
d  bless  him^  spares  immense  sams  from 

purse  for  the  relief  of  his  subjects,  and 
pie  has  been  imitated  by  all  the  aristo- 
wealth  of  England." 
Hag  I"  ejaculates  Mr.  Dodsworth. 
sir,"  emphatically  rejoins  his  preserver; 
gy  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  preju- 
t  so  unhappily  and  unwarrantably  pos- 
i  English  people  with  regard  to  his  Majes- 
^y  with  a  few"  (with  added  severity)  "  and 
Y  contemptible  exceptions,  exchanged  for 
)ve  and  such  reverence  as  his  talents, 
nd  paternal  care  deserve."  ' 

sir,  you  delight  me,"  replies  Mr.  Dods- 
bile  his  loyalty  late  a  tiny  bud  suddenly 
nto  full  flower ;  "  yet  T  hardly  understand ; 
^e  is  so  sudden;  and  the  man — Charles 
ing  Charles,  I  may  now  call  him,  his  mur- 
ust  execrated  as  it  deserves  ?" 
tham  put  his  hand  on  the  pulse  of  his 
he  feared  an  access  of  delirium  from  such 
ng  from  the  subject.  The  pulse  was  calm, 
Dodsworth  continued:  "That  unfortunate 
)oking  down  from  heaven  is,  I  trust,  ap- 
r  the  reverence  paid  to  his  name  and  the 
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prayers  dedicated  to  his  memory.     No  sentimeu 
tliink  I  mayyentare  to  assert^  is  so  general  in  E 
land  as  the  compassion  and  love  in  which  the  ; 
mory  of  that  hapless  monarch  is  held?'* 
"  And  his  son,  who  now  reigns? — ^*' 
"  Surely,  sir,  you  forget ;  no  son ;  that  df  oo 
is  impossible.      No  descendant  of  his    fills 
English  throne,  now  worthily  occupied  by  the,  he 
of  Hanover.    The  despicable  race  of  the  Stm 
long  outcast  and  wandering,  is  now  extinct, 
the  last  days  of  the  last  Pretender  to  the  crow 
that  family  justified  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
sentence  which  ejected  it  from  the  kingdom 
ever." 

Such  must  have  been  Mr.  Dodsworth's  first  lei 
in  politics.  Sbon,  to  the  wonder  oi  the  prese 
and  preserved,  the  real  state  of  the  case  must  ] 
been  revealed ;  for  a  time,  the  strange  and  tren 
dous  circumstance  of  his  long  trance  may  1 
threatened  the  wits  of  Mr.  Dodsworth  with  a  t 
overthrow.  He  had,  as  he  crossed  Mount  S 
Gk>thard,  mourned  a  father — ^now  every  human  b 
he  had  ever  seen  is  ^^  lapped  in  lead,"  is  dust,  € 
voice  he  had  ever  heard  is  mute.  The  very  soun 
the  English  tongue  is  changed,  as  his  experiem 
conversation  with  Dr.  Hotham  assures  him.  ] 
pires,  religions,  races  of  men,  have  probably  spi 
up  or  {inded;  his  own  patrimony,  (the  thought  is  i 
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yet,  without  it,  how  can  he  live  ?)  is  sunk  into  the 
thirsty  gnlph  that  gapes  ever  greedy  to  swallow  the 
past ;  his  learning,  his  acqoirements,  are  probably 
obsolete ;  with  a  bitter  smile  he  thinks  to  himself, 
I  must  take  to  my  father's  profession,  and  tnrn 
antiquary.  The  familiar  objects,  thoughts,  and 
habits  of  my  boyhood,  are  now  antiquities.  He 
wonders  where  the  hundred  and  sixty  folio  volumes 
of  MS.  that  his  father  had  compiled,  and  which,  as 
a  lad,  he  had  regarded  with  religious  reverence,  now 
are — ^where — ah,  where  ?  His  favourite  play-mate, 
the  friend  of  his  later  years,  his  destined  and  lovely 
bride ;  tears  long  frozen  are  xmcongealed,  and  flow 
down  his  young  old  cheeks. 

But  we  do  not  wish  to  be  pathetic ;  surely  since 
the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  no  fidr  lady  had  her 
death  mourned  by  her  lover  so  many  years  after  it 
had  taken  place.  Necessity,  tyrant  of  the  world,  in 
some  degree  reconciles  Mr.  Dodsworth  to  his  fiite. 
At  first  he  is  persuaded  that  the  later  generation  of 
man  is  much  deteriorated  from  his  contemporaries ; 
they  are  neither  so  tall,  so  handsome,  nor  so  intel- 
ligent Then  by  degrees  he  begins  to  doubt  his 
fiirst  impression.  The  ideas  that  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  his  brain  before  his  accident,  and  which  had 
been  frozen  up  for  so  many  years,  begin  to  thaw  and 
dissolve  away,  making  room  for  others.  He  dresses 
himself  in  the  modem  style,  and  does  not  olgeot 
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much  to  anything  except  the  neck-cloth  and  hi 
boarded  hat  He  admires  the  texture  of  his  sli 
and  stockings,  and  looks  with  admiration  on  a  so 
Qenevese  watch,  which  he  often  consults,  as  if 
were  not  yet  assured  that  time  had  made  progresi 
its  accustomed  manner,  and  as  if  he  should  find 
its  dial  plate  occular  demonstration'that  he  had 
changed  his  thirty-seventh  year  for  his  two  hundre 
and  upwards,  and  had  left  A.D.  1654  far  behi 
to  find  himself  suddenly  a  beholder  of  the  ways 
men  in  this  enlightened  nineteenth  century.  ] 
curiosity  is  insatiable;  when  he  reads,  his  e 
cannot  purvey  fast  enough  to  his  mind,  and  ev 
now  and  then  he  lights  upon  some  inexplicable  p 
sage,  some  discovery  and  knowledge  familiar  to 
but  undreamed  of  in  his  days,  that  throws  him  h 
wonder  and  interminable  reverie.  Indeed,  he  n 
be  supposed  to  pass  much  of  his  time  in  that  sta 
now  and  then  interrupting  himself  with  a  royal 
song  against  old  Noll  and  the  Roundheads,  breaki 
off  suddenly,  and  looking  round  fearfully  to  see  ^ 
were  his  auditors,  and  on  beholding  the  modi 
appearance  of  his  friend  the  Doctor,  sighing  to  thi 
that  it  is  no  longer  of  import  to  any,  whether 
sing  a  cavalier  catch  or  a  puritanic  psalm. 

It  were  an  endless  task  to  develope  all  the  phi 
Bophic  ideas  to  which  Mr.  Dodsworth's  resuscitati 
naturally  gives  birth.    We  should  like  much 
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oonverse  with  this  gentleman,  and  still  more  to 
observe  the  progress  of  his  mind,  and  the  change  of 
liis  ideas  in  his  very  novel  situation.  If  he  be  a 
sprightly  yonth,  fond  of  the  BhowB  of  the  world^ 
careless  of  the  higher  human  pursuits,  he  may  pro- 
ceed summarily  to  cast  into  the  shade  all  trace  of 
his  former  life,  and  endeavour  to  merge  himself  at 
once  into  the  stream  of  humanity  now  flowing.  It 
would  be  curious  enough  to  observe  the  mistakes 
he  would  make,  and  the  medley  of  manners  which 
would  thus  be  produced.  He  may  think  to  enter 
into  active  life,  become  whig  or  tory  as  his  inclina- 
tions lead,  and  get  a  seat  in  the,  even  to  him,  once 
called  chapel  of  St.  Stephens.  He  may  content 
himself  with  turning  contemplative  philosopher, 
and  find  sufficient  food  for  his  mind  in  tracing 
the  march  of  the  human  intellect,  the  changes  which 
have  been  wrought  in  the  dispositions,  desires,  and 
powers  of  mankind.  Will  he  be  an  advocate  for 
perfectibility  or  deterioration?  He  must  admire 
our  manufactures,  the  progress  of  science,  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  fresh  spirit  of  enter- 
prise characteristic  of  our  countrymen.  Will  he 
find  any  individuals  to  be  compared  to  the  glorious 
spirits  of  his  day?  Moderate  in  his  views  as  we 
have  supposed  him  to  be,  he  will  probably  fall  at 
once  into  the  temporising  tone  of  mind  now  so  much 
in  vogue.  He  will  be  pleased  to  find  a  cakn  in  politics ; 
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he  will  greatly  admire  the  ministry  who  have  i 
oeeded  in  conciliating  almost  all  parties — to 
peace  where  he  left  fend.  The  same  character  w 
he  bore  a  conple  of  hundred  years  ago,  will  influ( 
him  now;  he  will  still «  be  the  moderate,  peace 
unenthusiastic  Mr.  Dods worth  that  he  was  in  1& 
For  notwithstanding  education  and  circumstai 
may  suffice  to  direct  and  form  the  rough  materis 
the  mind,  it  cannot  create,  nor  give  intellect,  n< 
aspiration,  and  energetic  constancy  where  dulii 
wavering  of  purpose,  and  grovelling  desires, 
stamped  by  nature.  Entertaining  this  belief 
have  (to  forget  Mr.  Dodsworth  for  awhile)  often  w 
conjectures  how  such  and  such  heroes  of  antiq 
would  act,  if  they  were  reborn  in  these  times  : 
then  awakened  &ncy  has  gone  on  to  imagine  1 
some  of  them  are  reborn;  that  according  to 
theory  explained  by  Virgil  in  his  sixth  ^neid,  e^ 
thousaift  years  the  dead  return  to  life,  and  tl 
souls  endued  with  the  same  sensibilities  and  ce 
cities  as  before,  are  turned  naked  of  knowledge 
this  world,  again  to  dress  their  skeleton  powen 
such  habiliments  as  situation,  education,  and 
perience  will  furnish.  Pythagoras,  we  are  told, 
membered  many  transmigrations  of  this  sort 
having  occurred  to  himself,  though  for  aphUoso}] 
he  made  very  little  use  of  his  anterior  memories, 
would  prove  an  instructive  school  for  kings  i 
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statesmen,  and  in  fact  for  all  human  beings,  called 
on  as  they  are,  to  play  their  part  on  the  stage  of  the 
world,  coald  they  remember  what  they  had  been. 
Thns  we  might  obtain  a  glimpse  of  heaven  and  of 
hell,  as,  the  secret  of  oar  former  identity  confined  to 
onr  own  bosoms,  we  winced  or  exalted  in  the  blame 
or  praise  bestowed  on  onr  former  selves.  While  the 
love  of  glory  and  posthumous  reputation  is  as  natural 
to  man  as  his  attachment  to  life  itself,  he  must  be, 
under  such  a  state  of  things,  tremblingly  alive  to 
the  historic  records  of  his  honour  or  shame.  The 
mild  spirit  of  Fox  would  have  been  soothed  by  the 
recollection  that  he  had  played  a  worthy  part  as 
Marcus  Antoninus — the  former  experiences  of  Alci- 
biades  or  even  of  the  emasculated  Steeny  of  James  L 
might  have  caused  Sheridan  to  have  refused  to  tread 
over  again  the  same  path  of  dazzling  but  fleeting 
brilliancy.  The  soul  of  our  modem  Corinna  would 
have  been  purified  and  exalted  by  a  conseiousness 
that  once  it  had  given  life  to  the  form  of  Sappho.  If 
at  the  present  moment  the  witch,  memory,  were  in  a 
freak,  to  cause  all  the  present  generation  to  recol- 
lect that  some  ten  centuries  back  they  had  been 
somebody  else,  would  not  several  of  our  firee  think- 
ing martyrs  wonder  to  find  that  they  had  suffered'as 
Christians  under  Domitian,  while  the  judge  as  he 
passed  sentence  would  suddenly  become  aware,  that 
formerly  he  had  condemned  the  saints  of  the  early 
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church  to  the  torture,  for  not  renoaacing  the  religi 
he  now  upheld — ^nothing  but  benevolent  actions  a 
real  goodness  would  come  pure  out  of  the  orde 
While  it  would  be  whimsical  to  perceive  how.  soi 
great  men  in  parish  affairs  would  strut  under  t 
consciousness  that  their  hands  had  once  held 
sceptre,  an  honest  artizan  or  pilfering  domes 
would  find  that  he  was  little  altered  by  being  trai 
formed  into  an  idle  noble  or  director  of  a  jointsto 
company ;  in  every  way  we  may  suppose  that  f 
humble  would  be  exalted,  and  the  noble  and  t 
proud  would  feel  their  stars  and  honours  dwin( 
into  baubles  and  child's  play  when  they  called 
mind  the  lowly  stations  they  had  once  occupied, 
philosophical  novels  were  in  fashion,  we  concei 
an  excellent  one  might  be  writ^n  on  the  develc 
ment  of  the  same  mind  in  various  stations, 
different  periods  of  the  world's  history. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Dodsworth,  and  indeed  wi 
a  few  more  words  to  bid  him  farewell.  We  entn 
him  no  longer  to  bury  himself  in  obscurity ;  or, 
he  modestly  decline  publicity,  we  beg  him  to  ma 
himself  known  personally  to  us.  We  have  a  the 
sand  inquiries  to  make,  doubts  to  clear  up,  facts 
ascertain.  If  any  fear  that  old  habits  and  Strang 
ness  of  appearance  will  make  him  ridiculous 
those  accustomed  to  associate  with  modem  exqi 
sites,  we  beg  to  assure  him  that  we  are  not  giv 
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to  ridicule  mere  outward  shows,  and  that  worth  and 
intrinsic  excellence  will  always  claim  our  respect 

This  we  say,  if  Mr.  Dodsworth  is  alive.  Perhaps 
he  is  again  no  more.  Perhaps  he  opened  his  eyes 
only  to  shut  them  again  more  obstinately;  perhaps 
his  ancient  clay  conld  not  thrive  on  the  harvests  of 
these  latter  days.  After  a  little  wonder;  a  little 
shuddering  to  find  himself  the  dead  alive — ^finding 
no  affinity  between  himself  and  the  present  state  of 
things — ^he  has  bidden  once  more  an  eternal  farewell 
to  the  Sim.  Followed  to  his  grave  by  his  preserver 
and  the  wondering  villagers,  he  may  sleep  the  trae 
•  death-sleep  in  the  same  valley  where  he  so  long 
reposed.  Doctor  Hotham  may  have  erected  a  simple 
tablet  over  his  twice-bnried  remains,  inscribed — 

To  the  Memory  of  B.  Dodsworth, 

An  T5ngli«>iinnn^ 

Bom  April  1, 1617 ;  Died  July  16, 18 ;—  Aged  lo7. 

An  inscription  which,  if  it  were  preserved  during 
any  terrible  convulsion  that  caused  the  world  to 
begin  its  life  again,  would  occasion  many  learned 
disquisitions  and  ingenious  theories  concerning  a 
race  which  authentic  records  shewed  to  have  secured 
the  privilege  of  attaining  so  vast  an  age. 


CHAPTER  V. 


DreamB— Charles  Mackenzie — Mm.  Grant  of  Laggan— Anec- 
dotes^New  South  Wales  and  Settlers— Grenml  Pep^~ 
Anstrian  Espionage  in  London. 


Wb  hare  heard  of  &e  importance  of  dreams  among 
the  crednlonB  and  superstitioiis^  and  yet  we  lue  the 
term  proverbially  to  signify  what  they  really  are, 
mere  phantoms  of  slumber.  Strange  it  is  that  they 
were  believed  by  the  ancients  to  be  supernatural 
revelations,  but  not  equally  extraordinary  that  certain 
modem  oracles,  in  the  shape  of  old  ladies,  particu- 
larly if  of  more  than  ordinary  ugliness,  so  as  to  recafl 
the  days  <rf  witcheraft,  have  aided  in  keeping  aUve 
a  notion  somewhat  similar.  The  aecide&tal  -ooiik- 
cidence  of  a  dream  now  and  tiien  with  an  aeoom- 
plished  fact,  is  seized,  and  occasionally  used  as  a 
proof  of  their  real  efBicacy  in  the  matter  of  revelation. 
In  regard  to  coincidences  to  show  how  they  may  be 
abused,  I  had  one  day  taken  a  hurried  walk  into  the 
city,  through  the  Strand,  and  scarcely  stopping, 
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glanced  at  a  print-shop  window,  in  which  then 
happened  to  be  a  coloured  picture.  I  remember 
asking  myself  as  I  went  on,  ^'  I  should  not  wonder 
if  that  picture  does  not  represent  Gomo/'  Nothing 
more  in  regard  to  the  picture  or  the  Lago  di  Como 
crossed  my  mind.  In  a  short  time  I  fell  into  com- 
pany, became  involved  in  discussions  very  foreign 
to  the  character  of  a  lake  of  great  beauty,  in  a  spot 
and  amid  society  as  much  the  reverse  as  Cheapside 
to  the  garden  of  Eden  and  our  first  parents. 

I  returned  home  late  and  went  to  bed.  I  had 
neither  opened  a  book,  nor  thought  but  of  the 
business  of  the  day.  I  was  certain  the  name  of  the 
Borromean  Isles  had  not  entered  my  inind,  though 
Como  had  done  so,  from  the  picture,  but  only  in  the 
way  I  have  mentioned.  My  rest  was  not  sound,  and 
I  had  a  dream  that  I  was  among  the  Borromeaa 
Isles;  how  I  got  there  I  know  not,  but  I  stood 
npon  the  terrace  of  the  palace,  on  the  Isola  Bella, 
in  the  Lago  Maggiore,  looking  at  the  mountains.  A 
civil  individual,  whose  person  is  obscure  in  my 
recollection,  asked  me  if  it  was  not  beautiful,  and 
told  me  that  I  was  at  liberty  to  walk  anywhere  on 
the  terraces,  and  that  I  might  enter  the  palace  and 
ascend  to  the  top,  where  the  view  was  still  finer. 
I  did  so,  and  saw  no  one ;  the  stranger  had  disap- 
peared. On  reaching  the  top,  no  language  can 
describe  the  beauiy  of  the  scene  around,  &t  surpas- 
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sing  the  loyeliness  of  nature.  The  water  of  a  blue 
more  intense  than  I  ever  could  have  beheld  in  re- 
ality, even  in  the  south,  prevailed  above.  The  far- 
off  mountains  were,  if  possible,  deeper  in  richness. 
The  mountain  cliffs  and  foliage,  perfectly  natural, 
were  more  gorgeous  than  any  reality.  I  became  ab- 
sorbed in  admiration.  '^  Can  this  glory  in  hue  belong 
to  earth?"  I  asked  myself,  referring  more  especially 
to  the  clearness  of  all— marvellously  so,  of  the 
prevailing  colour.  It  was  a  beauty  of  colour 
alone,  all  the  objects  seeming  but  accessories,  to  a 
delight  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  express,  so 
golden  and  glowing.  Here  I  awoke,  but  the  dream 
was  perfect  and  uninterrupted,  in  its  chain  of  con- 
nection. I  had  descended  to  the  terrace  below 
before  I  awoke.  Now,  whence  came  the  Borromean 
Isles  ?  Of  them  I  had  neither  read  nor  heard  for 
a  long  time.  They  were  removed,  and  planted,  too^ 
in  the  Lake  of  Como.  How  came  that  lake  into  my 
dream— out  of  the  storehouse  of  memory,  in  place 
of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  in  which  the  islands  lie? 
How  are  these  things  to  be  explained  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  mind?  One,  and  one  thing  only,  in  the 
dream,  had  a  foundation,  the  regard  to  colour.  I  had 
been  looking  at  a  specimen  in  colours  almost  as  deep 
as  Blue  Breughel,  four  or  five  days  before  I  had  the 
dreamed.  I  endeavoured  to  unravel  the  theory  of 
dreams,  as  proffered  by  one  and  another,  but  without 
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satisfaction.  A  little  treatise^  ^^  Dendy,  on  Dreams/* 
had  fallen  into  my  hands^  but  it  was  unsatisfactory. 
^^  They  arise  in  the  brain/'  says  one  man,  perhaps  a 
phrenologist  But  how  can  that  be,  when  the  brain 
itself  has  been  proved  to  be  inert  matter ;  men  have 
lived  and  thought  without  a  considerable  portion  of 
it,  and  appeared  afterwards  as  well  in  mind  as 
before  I  It  seem^  to  me  inexplicable.  If  animals 
dream  as  well  as  man,  the  act  must  depend  upon 
life,  or  being,  with  little  more  than  simple  organiza- 
tion, and  the  professor  of  reason  is  upon  a  level  in 
this  respect,  with  creatures  destitute  of  it.  But 
enough;  the  course  can  be  but  conjectural  at  best 

'*  An  ounce  of  mother  wit  is  worth  a  pound  of 
clergy,"  say  the  Scotch,  the  least  witty  and  most 
metaphysical  of  nations,  owing,  some  of  their 
writers  tell  us,  to  the  size  of  their  sculls,  which  are 
in  general  of  a  more  expanded  proportion,  so  as  to 
admit  of  a  larger  space  for  the  involvement  and 
revolution  of  propositions,  and  the  parturition  of  in- 
explicable theories  than  any  other  people.  Hence, 
they  glory  in  theology,  phrenology,  and  similar  ele- 
gies, while  their  good  sense  teaches  them  that  after 
all,  a  little  wit  is  extremely  valuable  where  the  other 
commodity  is  so  largely  dispensed.  An  anonymous 
author  of  that  country,  to  whose  work  I  applied  for 
information,  left  me  yet  more  in  the  dark  than  I 
was  before.     I  only  learned  from  a  Scotch  source, 

VOL.  n.  I 
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that  boxes  of  London  hats  are  returned  from  Scot- 
land, ihey  being  found  universally  too  small  for  use. 
Surely  Sawney  does  not  mean  that  his  race  is  jolter- 
headed  I 

Now,  eschewing  all  the  nonsense  of  spiritualists, 
bed-knockers,  like  old  Aubrey,  and  table-jumpers, 
rampant  from  Yankee  land,  we  must  believe  dreams 
to  be  nothing  more  than  confused  repetitions  of 
things  that  the  memory  unconsciously  recals  out  of 
their. due  order,  while  the  judgment  or  reason  is 
inactive.  Animals  which  are  destitute  of  reason 
dream,  and  such  being  the  case,  it  would  be  strange 
indeed,  if,  in  the  vast  multiplicity  of  visions  that 
occur,  some  might  not  be  coincident  with  a  fact. 
Let  any  one  study  the  doctrine  of  chances,  and  the 
truth  of  this  in  relation  to  figures  will  explain  all 
coincidences.  It  is  a  hundred  to  one  if  we  dream  a 
particular  individual  is  dead,  that  we  find  him  alive ; 
but  one  coincidence  with  a  faot  of  the  kind  is  a 
"spiritual  revelation  I"  I  had  dreamed  twenty 
times,  or,  perhaps,  as  many  more  again,  that  I  had 
seen  my  father  while  he  was  alive,  but  he  was  never 
really  seen  for  all  that;  why,  then,  if  he  were  not  so 
seen,  should  a  dream  of  his  appearance  after  death 
be  so  marvellous  ?  The  course  of  ages  cannot  have 
changed  the  principles  of  our  corporeal  structure, 
therefore  dreams  must  have  ever  been  of  the  same 
nature. 
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It  happened  in  the  present  case  that  the  news  of 
the  death  of  my  friend,  Count  Porro,  arrived  soon 
afterwards,  and  it  took  place  at  his  Chateau,  on  the 
Lago  di  Como,.but  not  at  the  exact  date  of  the 
dream.  Old  witches,  and  men  no  better  than 
wizards^  would  have  exclaimed,  ^^my  dream  was 
out."  Man's  impatience  to  look  into  futurity, 
especially  those  of  his  order  who  reason  least,  is  an 
incurable  folly,  seeming  to  extend  itself  anew  in 
these  days  of  the  spread  of  a  knowledge  without 
correspondent  depth.  Prodigies  and  portents,  table- 
turning,  and  fortune-telling  multiply,  a  sure  sign 
of  the  superficiality  of  knowledge  in  those  who  give 
cre^t  to  them.  I  am  sorry  our  magistrates  punish 
conjurers  and  fortune-tellers,  in  obedience  to  the 
enactment  I  believe  of  the  witch  hunting  James  L 
It  is  well  that  folly  should  cure  itself,  and  that 
dupes  should  pay  the  penalty  of  their  own  credulity 
by  experience.  The  Americans  are  for  leaving  fools 
to  pay  for  their  own  folly.*     The  Germans  draw 

*  The  following  .are  from  only  one  number  of  an  American  paper, 
two  years  ago,  and  stood  in  tlie  same  order  in  the  paper  they  are 
displayed  here.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  America  all  the  people 
are  educated  except  foreigners !    Such  are  its  fruits ! 

2  CLAIRVOYANTS.— MBS.  HAYES,  THE  BEST  SEEING 
medical  and  business  clairvoyant  in  America.  They  astonish  aU 
who  caU  upon  them,  because  they  see  things  so  very  clear.  They  in- 
vite aU  to  visit  them.  Residence,  368,  Broome  street,  between 
JEUxabeih  and  Mott.    Fee,  fifty  cents.    Satis&ction  given  or  no  pay 

A      DOORS     FROM   CHARLTON  STREET,    176    YARIOK.— 
4    Madame  MAR  has  a  study  connected  with  phrenology  which 
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upon  more  formidable  plausibilities,  and  lay  their 
foundation  on  an  approach  to  some  philosophical 
faci      Witness  Grail,  Mesmer,  and  others,  who  are 

enables  her  to  tell  your  age,  character  and  drcumstanoes,  what 
changes  are  before  yotii  when  you  will  marry,  find  absent  friends,  and 
erery  event  of  Hfe.  She  is  assisted  by  Madame  DE  GORE,  the  most 
wonderful  healing  clairvoyant  in  the  world.  She  describes  yonr 
diseases,  onres  yon  if  curable,  and  turns  grey  hair  to  its  original 
colour.    They  invite  all  to  visit  them. 

no  ^^^^^^  STREET.— CLAIRVOYANCE.— MRS.  SEY- 
XX\-f  •  MOUR,  the  most  celebrated  medical  and  business  clair- 
voyant in  America.  All  diseases  discovered  and  cured.  Unerring 
advice  on  business.  The  fate  and  whereabouts  of  absent  friends  made 
known,  &o.  Satisfaction  or  no  pay.  Gray  hair  restored  to  its 
original  colour  without  faiL 

A  WONDER.— THE  GIP8EY  WOMAN  WILL  CONTINUE 
to  reveal  the  past,  present,  and  future  events  of  life  with  un- 
erring certainty.  BSill  satisf^Eiction  given.  Fee,  fifty  cents.  The 
Gipsey  is  without  exception  the  only  person  that  can  give  lucky 
numbers.    419,  Canal  street,  near  Sullivan  street. 

ASTROLOGY.  — MADAME  LANE  CAN  BE  CONSULTED 
about  love,  marriage,  and  absent  friends.  She  tells  all  the 
events  of  life,  at  104,  Elizabeth  street,  near  Grand.  Ladies.  25  oents; 
gentlemen,  50  cents.    She  causes  speedy  marriages. 

ASTROLOGY.— MRS.  ,  BROOME  STREET,  gives 
true  information  of  every  event  of  life  by  the  glass  of  the  planets, 
and  answers  questions  on  business,  marriages,  absent  friends,  Jbc,  bj 
magnetism.    She  speaks  French,  English,  and  German. 

HALF  PRICE— 26  CENTS.— MADAME  ALBIN,  THE  WORLD- 
renowned  fortune-teller  from  Europe,  will  tell  past,  present^ 
and  future  events,  likewise  journeys,  business  prospects,  Ac.,  at  her 
office,  64,  Yarick  street,  in  the  basement.  Ladies,  S5  cents.  Gentle- 
men, 60  cents.    Call  and  satisfy  yourself. 

TIJ-ISS  A.  W.  SNOW,  THE  CELEBRATED  BUSINESS 
-UlL  clairvoyant,  may  be  consulted  at  her  residence.  No.  99^ 
Greene  street,  room  No.  7,  second  floor.  She  will  find  absent  friends, 
trace  lost  or  stolen  goods,  advise  on  business,  give  delinoatioDs  of 
character,  &c. 
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well  aware  how  much  more  prevailing  are  plausibi- 
lities which  take  a  medical  character,  than  specula- 
tions without  the  same  scientific  aspect 

I  had  just  completed  the  foregoing  paragraph 
when  a  communication,  dated  August  the  30th  of 
the  present  year,  was  put  into  my  hands  from  an 
eminent  merchant  in  New  York.  That  it  gave  rise 
to  very  painful  feelings  may  naturally  be  imagined. 
There  are  many  surviving  who  knew  Mr.  Mackenzie 
well.  In  politics  he  was  a  conservative.  When  a 
number  of  persons  of  high  character  and  title  deter- 
mined to  establish  an  evening  paper,  called  the 
"  Albion,"  they  made  him  the  editor  for  a  time. 
Though  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  he  knew  no- 
thing of  the  machinery  of  such  an  establishment 
We  were  on  very  intimate  terms,  and  he  applied  to 
me  to  arrange  a  plan  for  him.  "  If  you  do  not, 
somebody  else  will.  We  are  old  friends,  and  there 
will  be  no  committal  of  yourself  in  doing  it,  as  it  is 
little  more  than  a  mechanical  thing.*'  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  do  what  he  desired,  and  for  some  time  he 
fulfilled  his  office  until  he  was  ordered  to  his  post  at 
HaitL  Not  able  to  get  a  passage  direct  he  sailed 
for  Jamaica,  and  when  he  reached  Kingston,  he 
wrote  to  me  that  having  sent  his  books  and  other 
property  by  a  merchant  ship,  she  had  been  lost  with 
all  his  effects.  He  remained  a  member  of  the 
mixed  commission  at  the  Havanna  for  two  years^ 
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having  been  Conflul-General  there  before.  He  wrote 
Beveral  papers  for  the  "  Metropolitan,"  while  it  was 
in  my  direction ;  one  or  two  were  upon  Poland  and 
its  affairs,  much  of  the  information  for  which  he 
obtained  from  our  mutual  friend  White.* 

Under  the  date  of  the  30th  of  August  last  (1862), 
a  melancholy  account  of  Mackenzie's  death  was  sent 

me  from  Mr.  0 ,  an  eminent  merchant  of  New 

York,  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing. 
Mackenzie  it  appears  was  lodging  in  Beekman 
Street,  when  the  house  in  which  he  resided  took 
fire,  and  he  perished  in  the  flames.  The  account 
given  in  the  American  papers  regarding  him  was  as 
follows : — 

^^  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  the  representative  of  the 
Mackenzies  of  Bedcastle,  one  of  the  oldest  families 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  eldest  son  of 
Kenneth  P.  Mackenzie,  who  was  Grovemor  of  the 
Island  of  Grenada  during  the  first  French  Bevolu- 
tion.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1787,  and  studied 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  company  with  the 
father  of  Ethnology,  the  late  James  Cowles  Prichard, 
his  firm  friend. 

"  He  became  a  Doctor  of  Law  and  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal,   Geological,   and    Linncean  Societies.      On 

*  The  Bussiaii  spies  in  England  were  so  sharp  that  they  knew 
White  had  given  information  or  famished  axtieles  aboni  Poland. 
(See  "BeooUections,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  16.)  White  died  in  some  post  in 
the  West  Indies;  I  think  in  Trinidad. 
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leaving  the  Universitj^  he  proceeded  to  Spain,  and 
accompanied  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army,  as  an 
amateor,  nntil  the  battle  of  Toulouse.  He  subse- 
quently travelled  on  the  continent,  and  partially 
devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  Amongst  the 
productions  of  his  pen,  during  this  portion  of  his 
career,  were  a  pamphlet  on  the  geology  of  the  Ochill 
Hills,  and  contributions  to  the  magazines  and  papers. 

"  In  1823,  when  Commissioners  were  sent  out  by 
Mr.  Canning  to  Mexico,  on  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  that  country,  Mr.  Mackenzie  accom- 
panied them,  and  was  appointed  British  Consul  at 
Vera  Cruz.  His  Reports  on  the  commerce  of  that 
place  are  to  this  day  regarded  as  models.  In  1825, 
he  was  appointed  Consul-General  in  Haiti ;  and  on 
his  return  from  that  Island,  in  1827,  he  published  a 
most  interesting  work,  in  two  vols.,  entitled  "  Notes 
on  HaitL"  In  1830,  he  became  Commissioner  of 
Arbitration  to  the  Mixed  Commission  in  the  Havanna, 
at  which  post  he  remained  until  the  year  1834. 

^^  He  then  revftited  his  native  land,  and  turned 
bis  attention  not  only  to  literature  and  the  politics 
of  the  day,  but  to  divers  commercial  operations,  one 
of  which  brought  him  to  the  United  States  about 
twelve  years  ago.  Since  that  time  he  had  resided 
chiefly  in  Boston  and  New  York,  in  both  of  which 
cities  he  counted  numerous  friends,  not  the  least 
known  of  whom  was  Prescott  the  historian. 
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"  As  a  writer,  Mr.  Mackenzie  never  devoted  him-" 
self  permanently  to  literature,  and  consequently  few 
proofs  of  his  skill,  as  an  author,  are  forthcoming. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  man  of  his  abilities, 
blessed  with  a  wonderfiil  memory  and  great  classical 
attainments,  and  having  known  personally  most  of 
the  prominent  men  of  Europe  of  the  present  century, 
should  not  have  given  his  experiences  to  the  public; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  papers  have  not 
perished  with  him,  for,  if  discovered,  much  may  be 
made  of  them.  As  a  companion,  he  was  genial  and 
witty. 

^^  The  remains  of  the  deceased  gentleman  were 
with  difficulty  recovered  by  his  sorrowing  friends, 
from  amidst  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  fire  in  which 
he  was  lost.  The  funeral  service  over  them  was 
numerously  attended  by  many  who  had  loved  and 
revered  him  in  life.  It  is  intended  to  convey  his 
body  home  to  his  native  land,  and  have  it  consigned 
to  the  earth  by  the  hands  of  his  many  relatives. 
Amongst  these  are  the  Bishop  of  London,  General 
Colin  Mackenzie  (a  distinguished  Indian  officer), 
and  Mr.  J.  K  King,  M.P.  for  Herefordshire.  To 
them  and  to  many  others,  who  are  now  grieving  for 
his  melancholy  end,  it  will  be  some  slight  consola- 
tion  to  know  that  the  identity  of  his  remains  has 
been  determined  beyond  a  doubt" 

The  last  time  I  saw  Mackenzie's  brother  Colin, 
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he  called  to  take  leave,  being  no  more  than  a 
lieutenant  in  the  military  service.  He  is  now  a 
major-general  Painful  and  sad  are  some  of  the 
retrospects  of  our  momentary  existence,  all  pointing 
to  the  same  inexorable  bourne  I 

While  thus  alluding  to  a  distinguished  native  of 
Scotland,  personally  known  to  me,  I  must  mention 
another  only  known  through  her  correspondence- 
Mrs.  Grant,  of  Laggan,  whose  name  is  all  that  is 
now  left.  She  possessed  a  fine  masculine  under- 
standing, and  wrote  in  an  ardent  style.  She  became 
the  wife  of  a  Scotch  minister  in  the  parish  of 
Laggan.  As  long  ago  as  1821,  when  she  last  wrote, 
she  complained,  at  sixty-five  years  old,  that  she  was 
a  poor  emaciated  old  woman,  yet  she  survived  years 
afterwards,  or  until  between  seventy  and  eighty. 
She  found  it  difficult  to  fix  her  attention  for  any 
considerable  time  upon  her  writing  table,  and  hoped 
any  inaccuracies  in  her  letters  would  be  excused. 
She  had  seen  something  of  the  world,  having  when 
young,  been  taken  by  her  father— one  of  the  "  ten 
thousand  Campbells" — to  America.  He  was  in  the 
army,  and  on  his  return  to  England  obtained  a  post 
at  Fort  William,  where  she  lived  until  she  was  mar- 
ried. I  was  surprised  to  find  that  Campbell  the 
poet  knew  nothing  of  her  notoriety.  Her  husband 
died  in  1801,  leaving  a  numerous  family. 

She  was  an  excellent  correspondent,  and  possessed 
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a  fund  of  anecdote.  One  of  her  stories  relating  to 
a  Highland  farmer,  I  know  not  why,  always  amnsed 
me  exceedingly.  It  happened  in  her  early  time  that 
the  unworthy  house  of  Stuart  had  many  staunch 
friends  in  the  Highlands,  which  overflowed  with  the 
loyalty  arising  from  devotion  to  the  doctrine  of 
divine  right  Near  Fort  William  in  her  early  time 
she  remembered  being  told  that  a  few  days  after 
the  battle  of  Oulloden  the  wife  of  a  farmer  of  Appin^ 
in  Argyleshire,  after  having  been  brought  to  bed  of 
several  children,  had  just  been  delivered  of  a  son, 
when  she  was  rather  advanced  in  years,  and  a  little 
beyond  the  usual  time  of  the  cessation  of  parturition. 
The  good  neighbours  around  had  before  consoled  her 
by  the  prediction  that  she  would  have  a  ninth  son, 
who  would  in  his  day  perform  wonderful  feats  towards 
the  restoration  of  the  Pretender.  Three  nights  had 
elapsed  subsequently  to  the  birth  of  the  young  hero 
that  was  to  be ;  the  good  women  had  gone  to  their 
homes,  and  the  ^'  gude  mon"  had  gone  to  sleep  in 
the  pantry.  The  eldest  daughter  in  the  meantime 
watched  by  her  mother  and  the  infant  Suddenly  a 
young  man,wrapped  up  in  a  plaid,  but  with  hardly  any 
other  covering,  raised  the  latch  of  the  door,  and  by 
signs  more  than  words  intimated  that  he  was  the 
unfortunate  Prince  pursued  by  English  soldiers.  The 
woman  so  recently  in  the  straw  contrived  to  get  up, 
dress  herself,  and  having  put  her  cap  upon  the 
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supposed  royal  fagitive,  laid  him  in  the  bed  beside 
her  child,  he  nothing  loth.  Bat  a  little  time  had 
elapsed  before  a  party  of  soldiers  came  to  the  house 
demanding  admittance.  The  ^^  gnde  mon"  awoke, 
and  in  broken  English  assured  them  that  no  stranger 
was  concealed  there.  He  prayed  them  to  make  as 
little  noise  as  possible,  because  his  wife  had  so  re- 
cently lain  in.  They  searched  the  house,  and  con- 
tented themselves  with  only  glancing  oyer  the  mother 
and  infant  in  bed,  the  real  mother  all  the  time  being 
taken  for  the  sick  woman's  nurse.  The  soldiers  then 
went  away  and  the  object  of  their  pursuit  escaped, 
leaving  his  hosts  in  great  exultation  at  the  thought 
that  they  had  preserved  a  sacred  life,  forty  thousand 
pounds  being  offered  for  the  "  Stuart"  by  the  go- 
vernment More  than  a  year  had  elapsed  before  it 
was  discovered  that  the  supposed  prince  was  no  other 
than  a  soldier  who  had  deserted  from  Fort  William  I 
A  singular  freak  of  fortune  Mrs.  Grant  related,  in 
proof  of  the  odd  way  in  which  the  blind  goddess 
favours  some  persons  in  passing  through  life. 
Her  letter  written  nearly  forty  years  ago,  time 
has  made  so  pale,  it  is  difficult  to  decipher.  ^ 
Between  1780  and  1790  there  was  a  scarcity  of  food 
in  the  Highlands,  and  a  poor  widow  left  with 
two  sons  was  driven  to  the  southward  to  support 
herself  by  begging,  taking  her  boys  with  her.  She 
had  instructed  them  in  the  best  way  she  could, 
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and  given  them  for  a  short  time  the  benefit  of 
the  parochial  schooL  One  of  the  boys  fell  down  on 
the  ice  at  Glasgow,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  break 
his  leg.  There  he  was  admitted  into  an  infirmary 
or  hospital.  His  destitute  mother  was  constrained 
to  leave  him,  as  she  had  no  mean^  of  supporting 
such  an  invalid,  for  he  could  no  longer  beg.  It  was 
observed  that  the  sufferer  bore  his  position  with 
exemplary  firmness,  and  amused  himself  while  in 
confinement  with  such  books  as  he  could  borrow  in 
the  hospital,  or  procure  others  to  borrow  for  him. 
One  of  the  physicians,  who  in  rotation  attended  the 
wards,  was  struck  with  him,  and  felt  an  interest  in 
his  situation.  Taking  him  home  he  sent  him  to  an 
evening  school,  and  at  length  was  so  pleased  with 
him  that  he  instructed  him  in  his  own  profession. 
Thus  he  was  separated  for  ever  fi^m  his  parent 
What  a  mystery  of  mysteries  is  the  course  of  human 
life  with  many  of  us  !  In  the  meantime  his  mother 
and  brother  continued  begging,  until  not  long,  or  at 
least  within  a  year  afterwards,  the.  mother  died  at 
Haddington,  where  some  persons  charitably  sup- 
ported her  in  her  lingering  sickness.  They  were 
much  touched  by  the  affection  her  second  son  exhi- 
bited towards  her.  He  read  the  Bible  and  other  re- 
ligious books  to  her  at  night  when  she  could  not 
read  herself,  and  in  the  day  knitted  stockings  with 
UQwearying  diligence,  in  order  to  procure  his  parent 
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a  few  additional  comforts.  On  his  mother's  decease 
he  went  into  the  service  of  a  farmer,  who  in  the 
winter  evenings  tanght  him  to  write,  and  he  ac- 
quired arithmetic  from  the  samo  farmer's  son.  The 
young  farmer  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  enlist  for  a 
soldier  at  a  fair,  where  the  whisky  had  been  too 
largely  swallowed.  The  youth  at  once  offered  to  go 
as  a  substitute  for  his  young  master.  The  recruiting 
sergeant,  seeing  he  was  a  fine  tall  likely  fellow, 
gladly  accepted  him  in  place  of  his  bandy-legged 

ordinary-looking  young  master.     He  behaved  so  well 

• 

in  thus  saving  that  young  master  from  a  soldier's  life, 
that  the  old  farmer  gratefully  reported  the  act  to  his 
officer,  and  how  deeply  he  felt  the  obligation.  The 
circumstance  reached  the  ears  of  the  commandant  of 
the  regiment,  who  effectually  recommended  him  to 
notice.  So  strongly  at  last  did  his  good  conduct 
plead  for  him  that  he  obtained  a  commission,  and 
what  was  still  more  singular,  it  was  presented  to  him 
in  the  very  regiment  in  which  his  brother  held  the 
appointment  of  assistant-surgeon.  At  first  there 
was  no  recognition  of  each  other,  from  the  length  of 
time  they  had  been  separated,  but  at  last  a  strong 
fraternal  resemblance,  with  the  incidents  of  their 
lives  being  compared,  fully  established  the  fact  Mrs. 
Grant  stated  this  to  show  me  how  singularly  some  of 
the  Scotch  have  made  their  way  from  poverty  to  repu- 
tation and  independence,  particularly  in  the  colonies. 
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In  reference  to  the  colonieBi  it  always  ajqpears 
how  very  injurioas  are  feelings  which  are  too  locally 
patriotic.  How  many  there  are  who,  if  they  conld 
but  enlarge  their  mindB  sufficiently,  supposing  them 
to  possess  only  limited  pecuniaiy  resources,  might 
live  independently  after  a  few  years'  attention  to 
their  affieiirs,  and  leave  to  their  fiunilies  what  in 
England  would  be  considered  a  genteel  independence. 
To  men  of  enlarged  minds  who  are  aware  that  the 
whole  planet  is  but  a  speck  in  creation,  and  that 
our  country  is  but  a  speck  upon  the  face  of  that 
planet,  it  is  singular  that  their  attachment,  like 
that  of  the  cat  to  the  dwelling,  is  sufficient  to  keep 
them  in  a  state  of  miserable  dependence,  looked 
down  upon  by  a  portion  of  society  intrinsically  no 
better  than  themselves,  when  they  might  find  in 
climates  very  far  preferable,  that  real  independence 
which  alone  belongs  to  a  possessor  of  the  soil — 
that  kind  of  possession  which  depends  not  upon 
public  funds  nor  private  speculation.  To  those  in 
particular  who  have  at  an  early  age  left  the  paternal 
neighbourhood,  and  all  local  attachment,  the  tie  is 
already  broken.  The  metropolis  of  England,  to 
the  stranger  from  the  country,  except  as  to 
language,  is  much  more  foreign  than  the  colonial 
farm,  where,  too,  the  dependence  upon  the  neigh- 
bour for  society  is  mutual,  and  friendship  is  a 
necessary,  while  there  is  no  insulation  in  life  or 
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death  snrpasseB  to  the  stranger  that  of  the  oblivion 
of  such  a  metropolis  as  London,  when  a  stranger  is 
tiiere  unknowing  and  unknown. 

Major  L and  myself  were  old  friends,  and 

had  enjoyed  pleasant  scenes  together.  His  regiment 
was  ordered  to  Sidney,  being  a  warm  healthy  cli- 
mate, to  accustom  the  men  to  a  warm  latitude,  as  a 
step  on  the  way  to  India,  where  he  had  once  before 
been  on  duty.  About  1840,  long  years  having 
passed  since  we  met,  I  had  thought  him  dead  and 
buried.  A  person  from  New  South  Wales  told  me 
be  was  settled  there,  had  been  long  a  resident  in  the 
colony,  and  was  highly  respected.  I  wrote  out  im- 
mediately, and  his  case  mdy  encourage  others  to 
imitate  his  example,  which  I  wish  I  had  done  my- 
self, when  I  was  young  and  able.  I  had  some 
capabilities  for  a  life  in  the  woods,  through  two  or 
HaeQ  lessons  of  the  kind  in  earlier  years. 

^^  Dear  Bedding,  I  cannot  express  to  you  my  sur- 
prise as  well  as  pleasure  at  hearing  from  you,  and  of 
Mr.  Earle,  the  artist,*  knowing  us.  I  well  recollect 
him.  I  arrived  here  in  1825,  on  my  way  back  again 
to  India,  the  only  country  where  an  officer-soldier  can 
live  like  a  gentleman.  I  found  my  family,  counting 
ten  children,  sons  and  daughters,  with  the  addition 


*  Draftsman  in  ihe  Beagle  DtseoreEry  Sbip,  a  sloop  of  war  seat  ont 
by  the  Goverzunent,  who  informed  me  of  his  having  seen  the  Major 
in  the  colonj. 
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of  an  eleventh  here  since  my  arrival — a  good  deal 
of  baggage  to  follow  the  camp  I  On  reflection  I 
was  induced,  from  the  advantages  held  oat  to  me, 
to  quit  the  army,  and  settle  down  here — ^in  other 
words,  to  become  a  landholder,  and  grow  stock. 
I  have  fortunately  succeeded  far  beyond  my  most 
sanguine  expectations.  I  am  the  owner  of  a  large 
tract  of  land,  upwards  of  fourteen  thousand  acres. 
I  have  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  sheep, 
finewoolled,  a  veiy  large  herd  of  cattle,  and  horses. 
The  latter  are  well-bred  bloods.  I  have  sixty  free- 
men and  convicts,  to  look  after  tfitem,  as  shepherds, 
herdsmen,  and  agricultural  labourers.  The  rapid 
progress  and  importance  of  this  colony  are  truly 
magicaL  Sydney  itself  has  fine  streets  and  splendid 
shops,  equal  to  many  in  London,  and  far  superior 
to  those  in  most  provincial  towns  in  England. 

^^  I  have  two  residences,  one  a  hundred  and  fifty 
mUes  firom  the  other,  in  the  county  of  Argyle.  My 
chief  is  here,  near  Sidney,  where  I  have  a  most 
comfortable  home,  and  about  three  hundred  acres 
of  land,  laid  out  ornamentally  on  the  banks  of  the 
Paramatta  river,  on  which  steam-boats  ply  daily,  to 
and  firom  Sidney,  in  little  more  than  an  hour,  and 
return  in  the  same  time.  I  have  a  carriage  and 
pair  of  horses  to  take  Mrs.  L^—  and  self  to  our 
friends  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  we  have  many 
highly  respectable  families,  settlers.    There  is  no 
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^mtnt  of  society.  We  have  also  a  parish  church,  in 
fact  every  comfort  we  can  wish.  As  you  say,  when 
you  last  saw  me,  my  children  were  infants — they 
are  now  men  and  women,  my  five  daughters  being 
married,  and  I  having  grand-children — think  of 
that;  but  it  is  the  natural  course  of  things.  I 
may  say,  being  handsome,  they  were  almost  too 
soon  bespoke  I    They  have  made  good  matches,  and 

are  settled  and  resident  in  the  country.    Mrs.  L 

is  well,  considering  the  numerous  family  she  has 
brought  up.  As  to  myself,  I  am  much  the  same  as 
usual,  except  that  I  am  grown  stouter,  and  find  the 
use  of  spectacles  needful  for  small  print 

"  As  I  know  you  were  always  eager  for  informa- 
tion upon  all  topics,  our  state  here  must  have 
engaged  your  attention.     I  recommend  you  to  a 

book  written  by  a  Mr.   M ,   lately  a  settler, 

showing  the  absurdity  of  the  lax  system  of  disci- 
pline in, the  transportation  system  as  it  existed  in 
this  country.  I  must  except  the  personalities 
in  which  the  author  occasionally  indulges.  In 
other  respects  it  is  a  true  picture.  '  The  people 
of  England  should  know  if  transportation  is,  or  is 
not,  -an  effectual  punishment  I  say  that  as  it 
exists  at  present,  it  is  not  It  is  rather  an  induce- 
ment to  commit  crime  to  be  sent  here. 

'^As  to  this  country  in  general,  presenting  a 
scene  of  greater  immorality  than  exists  in  large 
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.  cities  in  England,  I  do  not  think  it  I  assert  that 
it  is  not  the  &ct  Many  of  the  female  emigrants 
are,  as  I  always  thought  would  be  the  case,  among 
destitute  persons,  and  any  change  would  be  better, 
than  to  remain  at  home  in  starvation.  Many, 
too,  may  have  become  prostitutes  among  them; 
nor  do  I  see  how  that  is  to  be  avoided.  The 
paucity  of  women  here  offers  a  great  temptation  to 
many  who,  without  such  a  circumstance,  would  have 
remained  domestic  servants,  and  never  have  com- 
mitted themselves.  This  will  correct  itself  as  the 
sexes  become  more  equalised." 

The  remainder  of  the  letter  of  my  old  friend  is 
private  and  unimportant.  We  had  once  passed 
pleasant  days  together ;  on  one  occasion  of  boating 
we  slept  for  a  week  upon  a  sail  on  the  ground.  This 
extract  may  show  how  prosperously  persons,  with 
no  great  capital,  but  tolerable  judgment,  may 
succeed  by  activity  and  attention  in  some  of  our 
colonies,  and  become  truly  independent 

It  was  between  1821  and  1830  that  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  General  WUHam,  Pepe.  He  was 
introduced  to  me  by  Ugo  Fiscolo.  His  life  was  a 
turbulent  one.  He  was  born  during  that  terrible 
earthquake  in  1783,  which  desolated  Calabria  and 
his  native  town  of  Squillace.  It  demolished  his 
father's  house,  and  his  mother  lay  in  of  him  under 
a  tent  in  the  open  fields.     He  was  one  of  twenty- 
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two  children.  Being  early  sent  to  college,  he  made 
no  figure  there,  wishing  to  become  a  soldier. 
Running  away,  he  was  brought  back,  and  remained 
until  he  was  eighteen,  when  the  well-known  Sir  John 
Ferdinand  Acton,  who  died  at  Palermo,  in  1811, 
soon  after  became  foreign  minister  of  Naples,  and 
the  favourite  of  the  notorious  queen,  under  whom  he 
possessed  almost  absolute  power.  He  increased 
the  navy  and  army,  and,  of  course,  the  taxes,  which 
by  no  means  tended  to  his  popularity.  His  ministry 
and  conduct  are  now  an  historical  record.  Soon 
afterwards,  Pepe  became  an  officer  of  artillery.  The 
French  invaded  Naples,  after  routing  with  ease  the 
Neapolitan  army.  The  court  fled  to  Sicily.  Pepe 
witnessed  all  the  horrors  of  the  scene  at  Naples,  and 
Nelson's  sacrifice  of  the  honour  of  his  flag,  to  please 
the  Queen  and  Lady  Hamilton.  In  1800  Pepe 
was  incorporated  at  D\jon  into  the  Italian  legion, 
in  the  service  of  France.  He  was  accustomed  to 
speak  of  Napoleon,  as  a  soldier,  in  terms  of  extra- 
ordinary admiration.  He  averred  his  belief  that, 
in  military  ability,  he  had  never  been  excelled  since 
the  days  of  Julius  Caesar.  In  1803  Pepe  was 
accused  of  a  plot  against  the  Neapolitan  govern- 
ment, and  suffered  a  cruel  imprisonment  for  three 
years.  At  length  he  got  released,  and  was  presen- 
ted to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  new  sovereign  of 
Naples,  who  gave  him  a  colonelcy  of  militia.    Soon 
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after  he  had  the  misfortane  to  be  made  again  a 
prisoner,  by  the  king  of  Naples,  but  this  did  not 
last  long.  . 

The  general  was  next  employed  under  Massena, 
and  placed  on  the  French  staflf  at  Corfu.  His  ser- 
vices there  having  concluded,  he  returned  to  Naples, 
and  from  thence  went  to  Spain,  where  he  had  a 
regiment  in  the  Neapolitan  brigade,  and  served 
nearly  three  years.  He  was  arrested  by  Marshal 
Buchet,  on  a  false  charge,  but  soon  afterwards  re- 
instated. On  his  return  to  Naples,  he  was  made  a 
Major-General  under  Murat,  and  advanced  sub- 
sequently to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General. 
After  Murat's  death,  Pepe  commanded  the  third 
military  division,  and  quelled  the  brigands  in  the 
country  round  his  command,  for  which  he  obtained 
the  cross  of  St.  George.  He  soon  afterwards  pro- 
claimed the  constitutional  government  of  Naples, 
which  the  king  swore  he  would  preserve,  but  as 
monarchs  can  do  no  wrong,  to  be  perjured  beneath  a 
crown  is  to  be  viewed  with  the  same  indulgence  as 
a  lover's  oath,  at  which  Jove  laughs.  In  the 
interim,  disturbances  broke  out  in  Sicily,  fermented 
by  the  priests,  and  Pepe  was  made  inspector  general 
of  the  legions  and  militia.  The  army  in  the  mean- 
while was  not  sound.  It  became  divided  into  £sic- 
tions.  The  malignant  Austrian  influence  was 
exerted  to  reverse  all  that  had  been  done  for  freedom^ 
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and  the  Eiu*opean  despots  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 

having  intrigued  to  remove  the  king  from  Naples^ 

under  pretence  that  they  would  treat  no  other  way, 

Ferdinand  embarked  to  join  the  meeting  at  Lay  bach ; 

an  English  ship  of  war  was  appointed  to  convey 

him,  the  English  ministry  being  secret  parties  to  the 

outrage.     As  soon  as  the  king  got  clear,  the  Aus* 

trians  prepared  to  march  to  restore  despotism  in  its 

plenitude.     The  Neapolitans,   duped  by  the  king 

and  court,  that  had  all  along  a  secret  understanding 

with  the  Holy  Alliance,  were  discomfited,  and  Pepe 

succeeded  in  escaping  to  Spain,  in  1821,  with  his 

aid-de-camp,    Colonel  Pisa.*     From  Spain  they 

reached  England.      Here  they  remained  for  two 

years,  during  which  time  I  made  their  acquaintance. 

When  the  constitutional  government  was  proclaimed 

in  Spain,  the  General  repaired  there,  but  the  French 

having  put  down  freedom  in  the  peninsula,  Pepe 

returned  to  London,  but  Colonel  Pisa  was  kept  a 

prisoner  at  Madrid.    The  latter  was  released,  after 

much  suffering,    and    at  length  reached  London. 

He  ultimately  embarked  for  Greece,  where  he  died 

in  1837,  governor  of  Attica.      Pepe  remained  ia 

England  until  1829.     I  forget  whether  on  the  first 

or  second  visit,    he    fought  a  duel  with   Colonel 

Carrascosa.     They  met  twice,  and  with  swords ;  the 

latter  time,  at  Combe  wood ;  Carrascosa  was  twice 

•  See  also  "  ReooIleciionB,"  vol.  ii^  p.  328. 
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wounded ;  1117  venerated  friend,  Cotint  Santa  Rosa, 
afterwards  killed  in  Greece,  was  Pepe's  second. 
In  1829,  the  general  took  np  his  residence  in  Paris, 
and  I  never  saw  him  after.  He  came  over  once  or 
twice  to  see  his  English  friends,  daring  the  time  he 
resided  there,  but  from  1833  to  1840,  I  was  very 
little  in  London,  and  saw  nothing  of  him.  When 
Venice  was  besieged  by  the  Austrians,  Pepe 
defended  it  until  the  Austrian  approaches  forced' 
him  to  surrender,  combined  with  the  want  of  pro- 
visions, and  the  blockade  by  sea. 

He  was  a  little  above  the  middle  stature, 
strongly  made,  mild  in  manners,  and  exceedingly 
agreeable  in  society.  There  was  a  cast  of  sadness 
about  his  countenance  at  times.  I  called  upon  him 
one  mormng,  in  Park  Lane,  and  found  him  in 
company  with  the  Spanish  General  Quiroga,  who 
was  tempted  by  Ferdinand  VIL  of  Spain,  to  accom- 
pany him,  and  had  his  foot  in  the  boat  at  Cadiz, 
when  a  look  from  one  of  the  bystanders  fortunately 
deterred  him — he  drew  it  back.  The  king  only 
wanted  him  to  be  his  companion  that  he  might 
sacrifice  him. 

On  my  entrance  I  observed  that  both  generals 
were  taciturn,  and  it  was  some  minutes  before  their 
reserve  broke  off,  when  Pepe  remarked,  "  we  were 
saying  before  you  came  in,  that  we  wished  we  had 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  such  men  as  those  in  the 
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I^ky  in  onr  own  country,  just  now  the  firing  makes 
us  melancholy,"  (the  Guards  were  reviewing  thereat 
the  moment).  We  are  neutralised,  we  can  do  no 
good  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  There  was  an  Italian 
counsellor,  M.  Bozzelli,  a  friend  of  Pepe,  in  London 
at  that  time.  I  had  made  his  acquaintance  before 
he  went  to  Paris  to  reside,  and  we  corresponded. 
He  was  a  remarkably  well  informed  man,  deeply 
versed  in  the  laws  of  the  different  European  nations. 
He  wrote  a  work  which  was  printed  at  Brussels, 
entitled,  ^^  Esquisse  sur  I'Action  des  Forces  Sociales 
dans  les  differentes  esp^s  de  Governments'^  a 
volume  of  unquestionable  ability.  I  have  not 
heard  of  him  for  many  years.  Our  conversation  on 
the  above  morning  turned  upon  the  state  of  things 
*  in  Italy,  and  the  utter  hopelessness  of  ever  seeing 
it  freed  from  Austriau  influence.  I  remarked  that 
the  most  experienced  could  see  but  a  little  way 
before  them  in  politics,  as  in  everything  else. 

"True,*^  said  Pepe;  "but  your  government  is 
always  inclined  towards  Austria,  and  the  Turk  is 
not  half  as  inimical  to  freedom ;  you  do  not  know 
in  England  what  Austria  is*  Your  government 
has  only  looked  to  support  reigning  families.'' 

I  replied  that  folly  had  been  abandoned,  since 
the  favorite  minister  of  Gteorge  IIL  had  vacate! 
power.  That  he  must  have  perceived  the  change. 
That  the  tory  party  itself  was  no  longer  what  it 
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had  been,  and  was  moving  with  the  time.  That  the 
chiefs  of  that  party  began  to  think  we  bad  paid  dear 
enough  for  our  support  of  the  Bourbon  dynasties.'* 

Pepe  had  not  been  long  in  Paris,  where  he  had 
gone  from  Brussels,  having  visited  the  latter  plaoe^ 
for  Charles  X  refused  to  permit  his  entering  France 
when  the  revolution  occurred.  He  wrote  and  in- 
treated  my  interference  in  an  affair  on  behalf  of 
Bozzelli.  He  was  then  residing  in  the  Rue  Neuve 
St  Augustine ;  it  was  his  last  communication. 

^^  Hon  cher  M.  Redding.  A  mon  retour  de  Lon- 
dres  j'ai  inform^  notre  ami  Bozzelli  de  I'empresse- 
ment  que  vous  avez  mis  pour  arranger  son  affair 

avec  Mr.  Q .    II  vous  en  fait  des  remerciments 

pour  la  lettre  ci-jointe  etant  siir  que  vous  lui  con- 
tinuerez  vos  foons  offices  pour  qu'il  soit  definitive- 
ment  satisfait  de  sa  petite  creance. 

^^  Je  saisis  cette  occasion  pour  vous  prier  en  mSme 
temps  de  faire  par  venir  Tautre  lettre  que  je  vous 
envoy6  k  M.  Black,  Editeur  du  Morning  Chronicle, 
O'est  un  service  que  je  rends  k  un  Frangais  patriotte 
de  ma  connaisance,  et  vous  m'obligerez  beaucoup  si 
vous  voulez  vous  donner  la  peine  de  chercher  & 
obtenir  de  M.  Black  un  petit  mot  de  reponse  4  la 
demande  que  je  lui  addresse.    Bien  de  choses  de  ma 

part  k  tons  amis.      Dite  C que  je  vols  ici 

souvent  Miss  St  C et  ses  soeurs.     Tout  4  voua 

avec  estime'et  amiti4  G.  Pbpe." 
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The  last  I  heard  of  the  general  was  about  1840^ 
in  a  note  to  a  letter  from  our  friend  Bozzelli : — 

"  Le  bon  General  Pepe  avec  lequel  j'ai  pris  le  thd 
hier  an  soir,  me  charge  de  vous  fcire  lea  complimens 
affectneus." 
.    The  general  died  at  Turin  in  1855,  aged  70. 

On  the  whole,  I  should  describe  him  as  an  officer 
of  undoubted  courage,  some  experience,  great  zeal, 
and  much  firmness.  Of  his  military  talents  I  can 
be  no  judge,  but  of  the  man  it  was  impossible  to  think 
otherwise  than  favourably.  His  mind  was  imbued 
with  good  intentions,  with  zeal  and  integrity,  but 
he  did  not  seem  to  possess  that  ardour  which,  in 
times  of  revolution,  enables  men  to  breast  all 
chances,  and  to  win  over  numbers  to  their  cause, 
by  personal  influence,  or  the  possession  of  that  fiery 
enthusiasm  which,  with  a  due  degree  of  genius, 
carries  others  either  captive  in  the  cabinet  or  vic- 
torious in  the  field. 

^^  I  could  not  have  thought  any  one  had  suffered 
more  than  I  have,"  said  Pepe;  "but  Colonel  Pisa  has 
been  even  worse  treated.  We  have  both  been  calum- 
niated, but  that  is  of  little  moment  The  Austrians, 
now  they  have  possession  of  Naples,  will  not  spare 
us  in  exile.  There  are  agents  of  Austria  now  in 
London,  in  disguise,  some  in  that  of  patriots,  who 
are  here  only  to  watch  or  slander  us." 

It  was  notorious  that  one  of  these  men  was 

VOL.  n.  K 
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named  Paladina,  a  pettifogging  lawyer,  whc^  was 
once  attached  to  the  criminal  coort  of  Potenza,  a 
disgraceful  character,  worthy  of  being  an  Austria- 
Neapolitan  spy.  Anothei"  of  these  wretches  wa^ 
called  Majenza,  a  clerk  under  the  old  Neapolitan 
government,  said  to  have  been  convicted  of  frauds. 
There  was  a  third,  who,  the  Italians  said,  lived  on 
the  profit  his  wife  made  of  her  person.  Pamphlets 
were  secretly  circulated  in  the  higher  classes  of 
society  here,  but  not  openly  sold,  purporting  to  be 
written  by  friends  of  the  cause  of  Italian  freedom^ 
yet  slandering  individuals.  The  statements  were 
colored  with  the  appearance  of  truth,  by  affecting 
to  support  freedom  in  Greece.  These  attempts  dis- 
played the  ignorance  of  their  authors  of  English 
manners  and  feeling,  and  naturally  failed  of  effect 
The  Neapolitan  friends  of  freedom  and  their  leaders 
were  thus  abused  with  the  idea  of  supporting, 
through  persons  of  influence,  the  conduct  of  Austria 
and  the  Holy  Alliance  of  Europe,  of  which  alliance 
Lord  Londonderry  had  openly  declared  England's 
approval 
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hf  the  "  BecoUections,"*  I  alluded  in  one  or  two 
instances  only,  to  the  incidents  which  occurred  at 
the  French  revolution.  Personal  narratives  are 
always  the  most  interesting  in  such  cases.  I  men- 
tioned a  well-known  lady,  Madame  Du  Four^f  who 
was  tried  before  the  terrible  revolutionary  tribunal. 
I  had  from  her  the  account  of  one  person  who  wrote 
a  narrative.  I  remember  no  one  in  English  so  fall, 
or  from  which  so  good  an  idea  can  be  formed  of 
the  proceedings,  which  took  away  the  lives  of  so 
many  innocent  as  well  as  guilty  persons  during 
nvhat  was  called  the  "  Reign  of  Terror."  I  after- 
wards obtained  printed  statements  of  the  treatment 

•  Pmg^  81 ;   Vol.  11 ;  2ndr  Edition:     f  Vol.  H.  j  p.  77 ;  2nd  Bditibn. 
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of  prisoners  and  their  sufferings ;  one  or  two  may 
serve  to  show  the  state  of  affairs,  and  of  suffering 
sustained  at  that  time  by  different  individuals. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  state  of  things  before 
the  revolution,  which,  in  fact,  accelerated  it, 
may  not  be  inappropriate.  In  my  later  visits  to 
France,  those  who  had  witnessed  it  were  rapidly 
diminishing  in  number.  When  I  first  arrived 
there,  only  about  twenty  years  had  elapsed  after 
those  horrors. 

While  overwhelmed  with  debt,  and  the  finances 
in  utter  confusion,  the  opportunity  which  occured 
for  doing  an  injury  to  Englaud,  by  making  a  war 
utterly  unprovoked,  was  too  good  to  be  lost  Turgot, 
an  upright  minister,  who  might  have  saved  •the 
coimtry  from  revolution,  was  dismissed.  He  was 
no  favourite  of  the  Queen,  or  of  Count  d'Artois,  who 
intrigued  together  on  public  affairs,  managed  the 
king,  and  partook  in  the  prevalent  corruption. 
Vergennes,  made  prime  minister,  was*  neither  the 
friend  of  justice  nor  humanity.  The  dilapidation  of 
the  finances,  though  not  caused  by  him,  he  made 
no  efforts  to  arrest.  He  aided  to  plunge  France, 
without  cause,  into  a  foreign  war,  when  she  had  no 
means  of  meeting  her  ordinary  expenses.  Cost  what 
it  would,  still  the  opportunity  to  injure  England 
was  too  good  to  be  neglected.  The  eminent  man 
who  had  been  dismissed  for  recommendiDg  the  only 
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measures  whicli  would  save  the  nation,  had  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  extravagances  of  the  Queen  and 
D*Artois.  Vergennes  was  a  ministc^r  who  never 
regarded  to-morrow,  a  fatal  error  in  politics, 
generally  discovered  too  late.  The  crown  -j^hoUy 
lost  the  public  support.  The  king  was  a  member 
of  a  worn-out  dynasty,  too  imbecile  in  action  to  be 
politically  vicious,  and  too  blind  himself  to  per- 
ceive that  the  profligacy  around  him,  while  ruining 
the  state  by  its  prodigality,  it  became  him  sternly, 
and  himself  alone,  to  arrest.  The  support  given  by 
France  to  America,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter 
nation,  nor  on  behalf  of  freedom,  but  to  curb  British 
haughtiness,  recoiled  on  those  perhaps  least  wortliy 
of  national  enmity.  The  poison  of  free  institu- 
tions— ^poison  to  an  arbitrary  government  like  that 
of  France — destroyed  the  monarchy  of  the  Bourbons. 
It  became  like  a  royal  corpse  laid  out  on  a  bed  of 
state,  in  a  splendid  palace ;  the  courtiers  had  fled, 
leaving  it  in  its  last  agony.  They  had  turned  away 
in  perplexity  and  astonishment,  not,  as  usual,  to 
worship  the  rising  sun,  but  conscious  that  the  life- 
lessness  that  could  no  longer  gratify  their  self-love 
was  no  longer  valuable.  Those  halls  of  royalty 
became  silent,  solitary,  dedolate,  that  were  once  so 
full  of  corruption,  of  flattery,  and  falsification.  In 
his  hour  of  need,  the  monarch,  lately  absolute  in 
wiU^  had  become   negative  in   power.     No   one 
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responded  to  his  call.  He  had  the  feeling  of  hi0 
high  office^  bnt  obedience  had  departed^  and  the 
dignity  of  his  regality  was  no  longer  sastained 
except  in  imagination.  He  wa^  a  quiet,  harmlesB 
man,  who  loved  to  work  in  his  little  blacksmith's 
shop  better  than  to  dictate  from  the  throne.  They 
Ifho  might  have  preserved  his  crown,  Malesherbes, 
Turgot,  or  Necker^  were  repulsive  to  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  Queen  and  D'Artois.  The  finances, 
too,  became  yet  further  involved  by  the  expenses  of 
the  unprovoked  American  war.  The  Queen  and 
Matirapas  had  long  seen  that  the'  reign  of  prodigality 
must  terminate  under  frugal  finances.  Calonne 
became  a  minister,  after  the  Qneen's  own  heart 
Money  was  ndsed,  no  matter  iov  consequences. 
What  if  France  were  reduced  to  beggary^  and 
famiae  shrieked  through  every  street  in  the  capital; 
iixQ  ostrich  plumes  on  the  queen's  carriages,  on  the 
heads  of  her  horses,  and  in  the  hats  of  her  servants, 
might  still  wave  in  gorgeous  procession  over  the 
heads  of  the  hunger-stricken,  like  a  forest  of  fruit- 
less branches.  What  mattered  it,  as  long  aa  the 
waste  of  the  court  and  courtier  ^as  supplied  I  To 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  Queen  and  (x>urt,  Qalonne 
borrowed  one  million  six  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
firanc0,  when  the  revenue  had  fallen  shc^,  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  forty  millions,  and  pqbUc 
credit  was  destroyed.    The  people  groaned  under 
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the  taxation.  The  king,  feeble  minded,  resolved, 
and  re-resolyed,  bat  his  best  resolutions,  as  conveyed 
to  his  minister,  were  set  aside  by  the  queen's 
influence.  She  prevailed  upon  him  to  violate  the  most 
Bolenm  pr(»mses  made  to  the  public.  This  princess 
whom  he  had  married  when  she  was  only  fourteen 
years  of  age,  had  come  from  one  court  sufficiently 
lemarked  for  its  want  of  wisdom,  to  another  even 
more  corrupt  Her  notion  of  prerogative,  her  inex- 
perience and  love  of  pleasure,  made  her  a  main 
instrument  in  leading  the  king,  who  meant  well,  to 
Ms  untimely  fate.  The  nation  he  sought  to  injure 
by  an  alliance  with  her  revolted  subjects  in  America, 
ranained  all  the  time  as  steadfast  as  the  rocks  that 
encircle  its  sea-girt  boundaries.* 

There  is  no  step  more  certain  to  bring  ruin  upon 
a  prince  than  a  betrayal  of  his  promises  to  an 
excited,  ignorant,  and  suffering  people.  In  the 
case  of  France,  the  ignorance  and  suffering  which 
prevailed  under  the  preceding  reigns,  had  reached  the 
dimax.  The  people  changed  from  monkeys  to  tigers — 
it  was  their  nature.  The  king's  word  could  not  be 
depended  upon  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  more 


*  The  females  mho  have  left  the  Austrian  court  to  form  allxanoes 
ij^ikh.  Tojal  houses,  have  not  broup^ht  away  too  many  virtues,  if  there 
be  any  to  sjiare  in  the  Hapabnrg  blood.  Maria  Antoinette,  and 
Maria  Louisa  in  France,  and  Caroline  of  Naples»  are  disoooraging 
proofs  of  what  Austrian  royal  alliances  sometimes  turn  out  to  be 
worth  to  those  irho  %dopt  them. 
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innocent  of  the  crimes  of  his  race  became  the 
sufferer  for  former  offences.  The  princes  had  left 
Louis  to  his  fate,  and  eloped,  to  stir  up  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  inflated  with  the  spoils  of 
Poland,  to  the  prospect  of  new  annexations  by 
attacking  France.  The  effort  of  the  poor  king  to 
escape  in  concert  with  the  enemies  of  his  country 
exhibited  his  duplicity— that  duplicity  which  was 
one  cause  of  his  ruin.  The  attempt  of  the  Germana 
to  march  upon  Paris,  naturally  united  all  figictions 
except  the  emigrants,  and  their  friends  at  home,  ^^  to 
keep  their  enemies  from  fooling  them,*'  to  adopt  the 
phrase  of  an  old  British  admiraL  No  sooner  was 
France  secured  by  the  enthusiastic  and  gallant 
resistance  made  to  her  invaders,  than  factions  began 
to  divide  her  people  still  more.  The  population  of 
the  lower  class,  brutal  and  ignorant,  had  been  suf- 
fered to  feel  its  own  strength,  and  to  feel  is  to  use 
it,  where  savage  nature  rules,  generating  a  species  of 
power,  the  most  atrocious  and  fearful  that  can  be 
conceived.  Order  disappeared,  terror  ruled;  a 
handful  of  men,  who  should  rather  be  called  "mon- 
sters,''' dealt  out  death  to  all  who  were  obnoxious  to 
them.  Paris  was  drenched  in  blood;  yet,  so  few 
were  the  actors  in  the  horrible  tragedies,  that,  ex- 
pressing my  wonder  to  some  who  had  witnessed  the 
scenes  of  horror,  they  replied,  "  we  were  paralyzed — 
we  dared  not  trust  our  next-door  neighbour."    That 
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we  could  have  put  down  the  tigers  with  ease,  if  we 
could  dare  understand  each  other,  was  plain  after- 
wards, when  Robespierre,  Fonquier  TinviUe,  and 
their  associates,  were  brought  to  account — ^but  who 
could  be  found  bold  enough  to  begin  ? 

But  I  have  touched  upon  this  subject  before 
("  EecoUections,"  voL  IL).  I  have  mentioned  also 
very  briefly,  for  want  of  space,  one  or  two  examples 
of  those  who  saw  or  suffered  under  the  system  of 
terror.  I  shall  here  add  a  personal  statement  which 
will  tend  to  show  the  frightful  character  of  an  anarchy 
arising  from  excessive  ignorance,  great  suffering, 
and  complete  demoralization  combined,  forming 
mob  or  "lynch-law,"  so  fiavoured  in  the  United 
States.  I  received  details  witnessed  by  a  lady  now 
no  more,  and  conversed  with  many  regarding  the 
scenes  which  took  place  during  the  Beign  of  Terror. 
I  examined  the  lists  of  the  sufferers ;  who  had  each 
a  number  attached  to  the  name,  and  one  of  the  first 
I  met  with  was  a  namesake  of  my  own,  an  officer 
in  the  Swiss  guards.  He  had  escaped  wounded, 
from  the  massacre  of  the  Swiss,  at  the  TuiUeries, 
and  had  been  sheltered  by  some  humane  persons, 
while  bleeding  from  four  sabre  cuts,  and  with  an 
arm  broken  by  a  musket  ball.  He  was  removed  to 
ait  hoteL  By  some  means  his  escape  got  abroad,  a 
band  of  ruffians  seized  him,  and  dragged  him  to 
the  prison  of  the  Abbaye.    When  it  was  known  he 
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was  there,  two  ii\en9  with  paked  sabres  in  thoir 
Jiandsy  entered  the  place^  at  seven  o'clook  yi  tihe 
evening,  led  by  a  tuinkey  carrying  a  .tc^h;  the 
latter  pointed  ont  Capt  Beding  on  the  bed  where 
he  lay.  One  of  the  men  endeavoored  to  lift  him 
up  off  the  bed,  when  he  gro^^d  pnt,  ^^  No,  no;  let 
me  die  here ;  I  have  sufferoji  enough.  I  do  not  fear 
death/'  The  man  hesitc^ted,  when  his  coi^panion 
said,  ^^Come  along  ;'^  and  the  poor  sufferer  was 
lifted  on  the  ba^ k  of  one  of  them,  ta^eai  dowxi  into 
the  3treet,  and  put  to  c^eath  by  the  mob,  aci  they  put 
the  victims  devoted  by  the  revolutioj^aij  tribunal 
to  d^th  at  a  future  pisriod. 

The  narration  of  M.  Joumiac  Si  l^eard,  who  was 
placed  in  prison  and  tried,  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  state  of  .things 
subsequently  under  that  horri]}le  system  for  the 
destruction  of  human  life. 

^<  When  I  was  taken  and  placed  in  the  piison  pf 
the  Abbaye,  but  a  short  time  had  elided  before 
M.  Cbantereine  exclaimed,  as  ^  stabbied  himself  to 
the  heart  with  a  knife,  ^  My  Gfod,  my  jQod,  I  j^y  to 
thee  I'  He  was  in  (l^spair,  jledmi^g  all  present 
yroyli  be  assassinated,  ^qon  cffter  t^o  priests  cfone 
in  as  prisoners.  They  am^oQuced  thaf  %e  fi^  of 
all  was  fixed.  Tljiey  offered  to  give  their  bei; edictipns 
to  any  of  the  prisoners  who  desired  it;  then,  as  if 
by  an  electric  strode,  all  the  prisoners  fell  down 
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iq>oii  their  knees,  and  received  it  with  their  hands 
clasped  together.  It  was  a  thrilling  moment,  on 
the  eye  of  soon  appearing  before  the  Supreme 
Being,  a^  they  knelt  before  the  ministers,  venerable 
men  from  age,  assassination  menacing  them  all — it 
was  an  awM  scene,  never  to  be  forgotten  hj  the 
few  who  survived,  aU  thus  bending  before  the  Divinity. 
Still  the  ceremony  seemed  to  impart  a  considerable 
degree  of  composure  and  even  courage  to  those  who 
partook  of  it.  All  reasoning  on  the  matter  was 
abandoned  The  coldest  and  most  incredulous  were 
deeply  impressed  with  the  awfulness  of  the  occasion, 
as  well  aa  the  most  self-possessed  and  conscientious. 
Alas  I  in  less  tilian  an  hour  afterwards  the  two  poor 
priests  were  taken  out  by  the  populace  amid  cries  for 
mercy,  and  cut  to  pieces.  The  rage  displayed  against 
ibis  order  of  men  was  great  in  proportion  to  the  high 
pretensions  it  had  displayed  before  the  revolution 
ooQiiroed.'' 

Monsieur  St  Meard  continued  his  narrative. 
^^  We  were  anxiously  occupied,"  he  said,  ^^  at  one 
time  while  the  massacres  were  going  on,  in  con- 
jlidering  a9)ong  ourselves  how  we  might  receive  our 
defttb^"  In  the  street  without^side  these  massacres 
were  continual.  "  Some  of  my  fellow-prisoners," 
said  St.  Meard,  ^^  were  occupied  in  consultations  as 
to  how,  when  they  were  dragged  out  to  be  put  to 
death,  they  should  receive  the  blows  struck  at  them 
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with  the  least  pain.  One  or  two  of  them  went  to 
the  window  of  the  tower,  and  climbed  up  to  where 
ihey  could  observe  how  the  unfortunate  persons 
received  the  cuts,  or  blows  of  the  sabre,  as  they 
were  inflicted  upon  them,  that  they  might  be  able 
to  conclude  how  they  should  best  conduct  them- 
selves. They  said  that  those  who  extended  their 
arms  seemed  to  suffer  most  and  longest,  because 
when  struck  with  the  sabre  the  arms  and  hands 
were  cut  off  and  mangled  before  the  head  was 
touched,  or  the  body  seriously  injured.  They  ob- 
served, too,  that  those  who  placed  their  hands 
behind  their  backs  suffered  least  Amid  such 
horrors  did  we,  in  this  way,  deliberate.  It  was 
unanimously  resolved  we  would  place  our  hands 
behind  us  when  our  turns  came. 

^^  One  day  towards  midnight  after  a  continued 
scene  of  murders,  worn  out  by  mental  anxiety  and 
agitation,  I  threw  myself  on  my  bed,  and  slept  pro- 
foundly. I  owe  my  life  to  the  effect  of  a  dream  I 
had  on  thatnight,  after  the  horrors  of  a  dreadful  day. 
I  thought  I  was  taken  before  the  terrible  tribunal 
which  was  to  judge  me.  I  was  listened  to  with 
attention  despite  the  sound  of  the  tocsin,  and  the 
cries  I  imagined  I  heard.  I  was  believed  in  my 
story,  and  set  firee.  This  dream  made  such  an  im- 
pression upon  my  mind,  that  it  relieved  my  former 
terrible  anxiety,  and  I  awoke  with  a  strong  presen- 
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tunent  that  it  would  be  realised.  I  related  the  inci- 
dent to  my  companions  in  misfortune,  who  were 
astonished  at  the  assurance  I  assumed  from  that 
moment  until  I  appeared  before  the  remorseless 
judges. 

"  At  one  time  we  were  so  neglected  as  to  be  with- 
out water  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  and 
were  perishing  with  thirst  Scarcely  were  we  re- 
lieved from  this  suffering  before  we  were  alarmed  by 
plaintive  cries  from  a  young  officer  who  had  at- 
tempted to  destroy  himself,  but  had  not  succeeded 
in  consequence  of  the  knife  he  used  having  been 
too  blunt  to  penetrate  far.  The  attempt  only  ter- 
minated in  hastening  his  doom.  Not  long  afterwards 
we  heard  a  cry  of  *  mercy,  mercy  towards  those 
who  remained.'  This  came  from  without  the 
building,  and  gave  us  a  ray  of  hope.  Each  began  to 
think  his  deliverance  was  at  hand,  and  to  fancy  his 
bundle  under  his  arm  ready  to  start  from  the  prison, 
but  in  a  little  time  fresh  cries  of  murder  renewed  our 
sufferings.  One  officer  who  had  been  arrested,  only 
because  he  had  been  aide-de-camp  to  M.  de  Brissac, 
had  often  given  proof  of  his  courage  in  the  field, 
but  he  quailed  now.  No  consolation  would  sooth 
him.  ^  I  heard  my  name  pronounced  in  the 
streets,'  he  exclaimed,  ^  I  am  lost  I'  He  hid  him- 
self in  the  chapel  of  the  prison ;  then  mounted  a 
chimney,  and  drove  his  head  against  the  bars,  as  if 
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he  would  force  th^m.    His  reiMSon  had  fled   for 
0¥erl 

^^AxL  mdividoal,  aged  eighty,  named  Gazette,  was 
brought  into  the  priBon.  Bevolationary  as  well  as 
crown  despots  have  a  similar  dislike  to  men  of 
literature  and  free  thought  Gaeotte  had  written  a 
poem  called  ^  Olivier/  and  the  ^  Diable  Amourenx/ 
as  well  as  some  other  works.  Qis  gaiety  never  left 
him.  He  had  a  fimoy  for  talking  in  the  oriental 
style,  to  prevent  ennui  to  himself  and  the  other  pri- 
9oaerS|  fmd  he  triei4  to  draw  ^xtravs^ant  inferences 
from  the  History  of  Cain  and  Abel,  to  prove  that  in 
the  prison  tfayey  were  all  happier  than  if  thej  enjoyed 
their  freedom  I  He  waa  annoyed  because  others 
would  not  be  of  his  opinion.  One  day  a  couple  of 
Gendarmes  took  him  from  the  prison  to  the  re- 
volutionary tribunal,  and  terminated  his  prison 
history  and  life  together." 

''  I  collected,"  said  M.  St  Heard,  ''all  the  at- 
testations that  I  thoiiight  would  serve  me  before  the 
tribunal,  which  I  affixed  to  a  memorial  for  my  defence. 
I  h^  friends  who  aided  me  in  the  tuik,  which  it 
may  be  guessed  was  a  true  touc^tone  of  their 
frieo^'Bl^P  ^^  9^^b  ^  (earful  crisis 

''4t  length  certain  %rmed  ofi^iftlf  came,  and 
ordered  me  and  several  others  of  iH^^  prponerv  to 
form  in  file,  and  proceed  to  the  p^cp^  wicket,  or 
door  at  the  side  of  the  court  in  which  the  tiibmal 
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was  sittiBg.  Approaching  .close  to  one  of  onr  guards^ 
I  eafeo:^  into  conversat^pn  with  Jiuni.  P^  ]:ep]i04 
in  a  pmtais  wluch  at  oiice  convinced  me  that  he  ^as 
front  Proye^ce  or  Langaedoc  I  fbn^d  he  jtiad 
served  eight  years  in  a  regiment  of  the  Lyonnfos. 
I  spoke  to  him  in  his  native  dialect^  fmd  he  seemed 
moch  pleased.  At  that  moment  it  was  greatly  to 
xny  interest  to  please  him,  and  that  gave  me  more 
persi^asive  eloqnence.  It  was  tiie  Gascqn  brogne, 
which  so  fi^  Succeeded  that  he  made  me  titiis  reply, 
which  in  my  circumstances  at  the  moment  it  was 
jLmpp^siUe  to  appreciate  too  highly :— ^  N^  t6  cong- 
peichi  pas,  ;me  pertaat  n^  pei^si  pas  496  siasqi^ 
nn  treste;  an  contrari,  \&  cr^i  un  bpnn  goayat' 
That  is,  ^  Je  ne  te  connois  pas^  inais  poortant  je  ne 
peiMse  pas  que  tu  sois  nn  traitre ;  au  contraire,  je 
pense  que  tu  es  nn  bon  en&nt  I'  ^  I  do  not  know 
yon,  but  I  do  not  think  you  are  a  traitor;  on  the 
contrary,  I  thinjk  you  are  a  gpod  fellow.' 

<^I  endeavonxed  ajl  I  could  to  confirm  him  in 
this  good  opinion  ojf  jne,  and  so/CQeeded  so  well  that 
I  got  leave  from  him  to  pa«is  the  ^wlul,  the  terribUe 
dopr  into  the  court;,  where  I  h^^rd  priso^er8  tned. 
J  saw  the  trial  of  twp  persons,.  One  ha4  beeQ  a 
lirovision  merchan^t  to  the  king^  ai^d  was  accused  of 
heijtig  in  the  oonspiraqy  of  the  Ij^th  of  A^goBt 
He  was  condewi!^  w4  ez^pRted— that  is,  pushed 
out  into  the  sti»et,  and  hacked  and  stabbed  topieaes 
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at  once.  The  other,  who  wept,  and  who  pronounced 
only  half  words,  was  remanded.  It  was  subsequently 
proved  he  had  been  mistaken  for  another  of  the 
same  name,  and  he  was  in  the  end  proclaimed 
innocent. 

'^  What  I  had  thus  seen  threw  a  little  light  on 
the  points  I  should  take  in  my  defence.     I  saw, 
through  a  second  wicket,  some  prisoners  who  had 
been  brought  in  jQrom  the  outside.    I  begged  my 
Provencal  friend  to  procure  me  a  glass  of  wine.    He 
went  in  search  of  it    When  he  returned,  he  con- 
ducted me  back  into  the  prison,  which  I  entered 
without  knowing  for  what  purpose  I  had  been  before 
made  to  come  to  the  court    I  foxmd  ten  new  pri- 
soners, who  replaced  five  others  that  had  been  tried. 
I  had  no  time  to  lose  in  composing  a  new  document 
for  my  defence.     I  set  to  work,  convinced  that 
nothing  could  save  me  but  firmness  and  openness, 
when  my  Provencal  guard  entered,  having  said  to 
the  porter,  ^  Shut  the  door,  only  leave  the  key,  and 
await   me  withoutside.*     *  Come    here,'  he  said, 
touching  my  hand ;  ^  here  is  flie  wine  you  wanted — 
drink.'    I  drank  about  the  half,  when  he  put  his 
hand  on  the  bottle,  and  said,  ^  My  friend,  come, 
enough;    I   will   drink    too— your   health  1'      He 
finished  the  wine,  and  then  said,  ^  I  cannot  stay 
long  here.    Bemember  what  I  say.    If  you  are  a 
priest,  or  a  conspirator  of  the  Ch&teau  of  M.  V6to, 
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yon  are  done  for;  but  if  you  are  no  traitor, 
do  not  be  afraid ;  I  will  answer  for  your  life.'  *  I 
have  no  fear  of  either  of  those  charges.  I  may 
be  accused,  perhaps,  of  being  a  little  aristocratical ; 
that  is  alL' 

"  ^  Oh,  that  is  nothing;  the  judges  know  there  are 
honest  men  of  all  opinions.  The  president  is  an 
honest  man,  and  no  fool.' 

"  ^  Do  me  the  favour  to  request  the  judges  to  hear 
me ;  that  is  all  I  ask.' 

"  *  That  will  be  done,  I  will  answer  for  it.' 

"  '  Only  do  that  for  me.' 

^*  ^  Adieu,  my  friend  I  courage  I  I  will  try  to  get 
your  turn  to  come  on  as  soon  as  possible.  Be  of 
good  heart  1' 

**  He  then  left  me.  A  person  must  have  been  a 
prisoner  as  I  was  on  the  third  of  September,  to  feel 
the  effect  of  this  little  conversation  upon  the  spirits. 
I  know  how  wonderfully  it  animated  me. 

^'  Towards  midnight  the  unusual  noise,  which  had 
continued  for  thirty-six  successive  hours,  began  to 
cease.  We  prisoners  imagined  that  our  judges  and 
the  executive  power,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  would 
not  try  us  until  they  had  taken  rest  We  were  on 
the  point  of  arranging  our  beds,  when  loud  cries 
arose,  and  a  man,  demanding  to  be  heard  by  the 
people,  said  in  a  loud  voice  to  the  mob,  ^  The  priests^ 
and  conspirators  who  remain  in  this  prison  have 
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greased  the  hands  of  the  judges ;  that  is  the  reason 
they  have  stopped  trying  the  prisoners.' 

^^  Scarcely  had  he  concluded,  when  a  knocking  was 
heard,  and  the  agitation  of  the  crowd  without 
increased  every  moment  The  noise  continued 
loader  and  louder.  They  came  in  search  of  M. 
Desfontaine,  one  of  the  old  Garde  de  Corps.  His 
death-cries  were  soon  afterwards  heard  in  the  street 
Two  mote  of  the  prisoners  were  hurried  away  to 
their  doom  at  the  hands  of  the  populace.  I  thought 
my  final  hour  was  really  come. 

'^  On  a  Tuesday,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
after  an  agony  of  suffering  for  thirty-seren  hours, 
which  can  only  be  likened  to  death  itself— after 
having  drunk  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times  of 
the  cup  of  bitterness— the  door  opened.  I  was 
called  for.  Three  men  seized  me,  and  dcew  me  to 
the  wicket  leading  into  the  frightful  court 

^^  By  the  light  of  two  torches  I  saw  before  me  the 
terrible  revolutionary  tribunal,  which  was  to  give 
me  death  or  leave  me  my  life.  The  President  wore 
a  grey  dress,  and  had  a  huge  sabre  at  his  side.  He 
was  standing  leaning  against  a  table,  on  which  were 
a  number  of  papers,  a  writing  desk,  pipes  and 
bottles.  Around  the  table,  sitting  or  standing, 
there  were  ten  persons  in  all,  two  of  whom  were  in 
their  waistcoats,  with  aprons  on ;  others  were  asle^ 
on  their  seats  or  benches.    Two  men  in  shirts, 
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stained  with  blood,  and  sahie  in  hand,  guarded  the 
entrance  or  wicket.  An  old  porter  ^ept  his  hand 
on  the  bolt  In  front  of  the  president  three  nien  had 
bold  of  a  man  aboni  sixty  years  of  age.  They 
placed  me  in  a  comer  by  the  wicket,  and  two  guards 
beld  their  sabres  across  my  breast,  telling  me  that  if 
I  made  the  least  attempt  to  escape  they  would  in* 
stantly  pat  me  to  death.  I  looked  roond  for  my 
Provengal  friend  in  yain.  I  saw  two  national  guards 
present  to  the  president  a  reclamation  in  favour 
of  the  prisoQer  oppo^te  to  him  from  the  section 
<^f  the  Croix  Bouge.  The  president  told  them  that 
any  request  in  favour  of  traitors  would  be  useless. 
On  this  the  prisoner  exclaimed,  ^  This  is  fearful 
work — ^horrible.  .  Your  judgment  of  me  is  an 
assassination.' 

"  The  President  replied : 

« <  I  have  washed  my  hands  of  all  that  kind  of  ar- 
gument   Conduct  M.  Maill6  here.' 

^^  These  words  were  scaircely  spoken,  when  the  pri- 
soner just  tried  was  pushed^out  into  the  sti^eets,  and 
I  saw  him  murdered  there,  on  the  wicket  being 
casufdly  opened 

'^  I  had  often  been  in  situations  <^  great  danger, 
and  had  always  the  happiness  to  preserve  the  nias- 
tery  of  myself.  But  in  this  instance,  the  fright- 
ful character  of  the  s(^ne,  and  what  was  passing 
figOQjxi  me,  would  have  made  me  succumb,  had  it 
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not  been  for  my  conversation  with  the  Provencal, 
and  beyond  that  the  support  I  experienced  &om  the 
dream  I  have  before  related. 

"  The  President  seated  himself  to  write,  no  doubt  to 
register  the  name  of  the  unhappy  man  who  had  been 
sent  out  to  meet  his  doom  among  the  populace.  I 
then  heard  him  say : — 

"  *  Now  another.' 

^^  Then  I  was  dragged  to  this  sanguinary  and  ex- 
peditious tribunal,  before  which  the  best  protection 
was  to  have  none  at  all,  and  where  all  the  efforts  of 
the  mind  or  of  talent  were  useless,  unless  grounded 
upon  fact  Two  of  my  guards  held  each  of  them  an 
arm,  while  a  third  held  me  by  the  collar  of  my 
coat. 

"  The  President,  addressing  me,  said  :-^ 

"  *  Your  name — your  profession  ?* 

^^  One  of  the  other  judges  added,  ^  the  least  false- 
hood will  ruin  you,' 

<<  <  I  am  named  Joumiac  St  M6ard.  I  have 
served  twenty-five  years  as  an  officer,  and  I  appear 
before  this  tribunal,  with  the  assurance  of  one  who 
has  nothing  with  which  to  reproach  himself,  and  in 
consequence  of  that  cannot  afford  to  utter  an  un- 
truth.' 

"  *  We  are  about  to  see  whether  that  be  or  be  not 
correct,'  observed  the  President 

^<  He  then  examined  the  entry  in  the  gaoler's  book, 
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and  the  charges,  which  he  passed  round  to  the  other 
judges.  They  turned  aside  and  t^peared  to  with- 
draw their  attention  from  me  several  times  to  my 
great  apprehension.  They  spoke  in  whispers ;  letters 
were  produced,  one  of  which  was  handed  to  the  Pre- 
sident, which  had  been  found  in  the  pocket  of  M. 
Yaleroisant,  field-marshal,  addressed  to  M.  Servant, 
minister  at  war. 

"  *  Do  you  know,'  said  the  President,  ^  the  reason 
of  your  arrest  ?* 

^^  ^  Yes,  M.  the  President,  and  I  had  fain  believed, 
after  the  falsity  of  the  charges  made  against  me, 
that  the  committee  of  surveillance  of  the  commune 
would  not  have  imprisoned  me  without  the  precau- 
tions that  the  security  of  the  people  obliged  them  to 
take.  I  have  been  accused  of  being  the  editor  of  a 
journal  anti-feuillant,  called.  Be  la  Cowr  et  De  la 
Ville.  It  is  not  true.  The  editor  was  named  Gau- 
tier,  whose  signature  so  little  resembles  mine,  that 
it  could  only  be  by  some  malice  that  my  signature 
could  have  been  taken  for  his,  and  if  I  were  able  to 
put  my  hand  into  my  pocket — ' 

"  Here  I  made  a  fruitless  movement  to  get  at  my 
papers.  One  of  the  judges  saw  me,  and  said  to 
those  who  h^lji  me,  ^  I^et  Monsieur  alone.' 

<^I  then  placed  upon  the  table  the  attestations  of  a 
number  of  commissaries,  factors,  merchants,  and  of, 
the  owners  of  houses  where  he,  Gautier,  had  lodged, 
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which  proved  h^'  was  Ihe  editor,  aiid  sole  proprietor 
of  thd  papdr  in  qaestion.  When  one  of  tifie  judges 
said : — 

^^  ^  There  is  no  fire  without  smoke ;  it  is  needful  to 
know  how  in  that  case  you  became  accused  of  being' 
the  editor!^* 

"  It  is  that  I  am  about  to  explain.  You  weU 
know,  gentlemen,  that  the  journal  in  question  was 
a  sort  of  chest,  a  depository  of  calembourgs,  jokes, 
good  and  bad,  which  were  the  product  of  Paris  and 
the  eighty-three  departments.  I  can  truly  say  that 
I  never  was  an  editoi^of  that  paper.  No  MSS.  in  my 
handwriting  can  be  produced.  Still  my  frankness 
which  has  always  been  notorious  must  be  evident 
here  to-day.  I  avow  that  the  liveliness  of  my 
character  often  induced  me  to  write  playful  jestis, 
which  I  often  sent  ta  the  Sieur  Qautier.  Here, 
gentlemen,  is  the  simple  nature  of  the  whole  case,  a 
denunciatibn  quite  absurd.  They  have  accused  me 
of  being  oh  the  frontiers,  of  having  levied  recruits', 
and  of  having  favoured  emigrants.*' 

"  Here  a  general  murmur  broke  out,  but  I  did  not 
suffer  it  to  disconcert  me,  and  I  added,  raising  my 
voice: 

"  *  Nay,  gentlemen,  gentlemen,  I  am  speaking  in 
my  defence.  I  must  beseech  the  Priasident  to  llave 
the  goodness  to  support  me  in  it  Never  was  such 
asupport  more  necessary  for  me.' 
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^^  Most  of  the  judges  said,  smiling : 
"  *  Right,  right,  silence  I' 


'*  ^He  who  thus  charged  me  is  a  villain.  I  can 
prove  that  to  be  the  truth  before  the  judges  whom 
the  people  would  not  have  chosen,  if  they  had  not 
known  how  to  discriminate  between  ri^ht  and  wrong. 
Here  gentlemen  are  the  certificates  which  will  prove 
that  for  twenty-three  months  I  have  not  been  out  of 
Paris.  Here  too  are  three  declarations  of  masters  of 
houses,  with  whom  I  have  lodged  during  that  time 
attesting  the  fact' 

^'  The  judges  were  occupied  in  examiuing  the  papers 
wben  the  Tribunal  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
a  prisoner,  who  took  my  place  before  the  President 
His  conductors  said  he  was  a  priest  Whom  they  had 
unnestled  in  the  chiq^eL  After  a  short  interroga- 
tory  he  wa&  sent  to  the  Force. 

'^  He  threw  his  breviary  upon  ike  table,  and  was 
dragg&d  out  through  the  wicket  and  massacred  in 
the  streets  at  once.  This  being  over,  I  was  again 
placed  befote  the  tribunal. 

<^  One  of  the  judges  tiien  iiaid,  ^  I  do  not  say  that 
these  certificated  are  fals^,  but  who  can  prove  they 
are  correct?' 

"  *  Your  reiiaarkj.  Monsieor,  is  perfectly  just,'  I 
observed^  *  and  in  ordfer  to  prOv6  me  correct  to  youy 
own  conviotioii,  place  me  in  safb  custody,  until  one 
of  the  commissaries,  whom  I  beg  the  President  to 
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appoint,  has  proved  their  validity.   If  they  are  fiJse, 
I  merit  death.  "* 

^^  One  of  the  judges,  who  during  my  examination 
appeared  to  be  interested  in  my  case,  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  ^No  guilty  person  would  speak  with  this 
boldness.' 

"Another  judge  said  : — 

"  ^  Of  what  section  are  you?* 

«  ^  Of  the  Halle  du  B16,'  I  replied. 

"  One  of  the  national  guard  who  did  not  belong  to 
my  judges  said, — 

"  *  I  am  of  the  same  section.  With  whom  did  you 
lodge?' 

"  ^  With  Monsieur  Teyssier,  in  the  Rue  Croix  de 
Petits  Champs.' 

Here  the  national  guardsman  said : — 

"  ^  I  know  him;  we  have  done  business  together, 
and  I  know  his  signature.' 

"  The  document  was  handed  to  him.  He  looked  at 
it,  and  then  said : — 

"  ^  Gentlemen,  I  can  certify  that  this  is  the  signa- 
ture of  Citizen  Teyssier.' 

"  With  what  delight  could  I  have  hugged  that  man 
roxmd  the  neck,  tutelary  angel  as  he  was;  but  I 
had  still  important  matter  to  come,  which  prevented 
Ituch  a  desire  from  being  fulfilled.  He  had  scarcely 
spoken  before  I  exclaimed,  drawing  the  attention  of 
all  present : — 
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'^  ^After  the  testimony  of  this  brave  man,  which 
ehows  the  falsehood  of  the  charges  which  would 
have  led  me  to  my  doom,  what  idea  can  you  have  of 
the  honour  of  those  who  have  denomiced  me  ?' 

^^  The  judge  who  had  before  seemed  interested  in 
my  case  said : — 

'^  ^  He  is  a  scoundrel,  and  if  he  were  here,  he 
should  be  taught  what  justice  is  ?  Do  you  know 
him?'' 

^^  ^No,  Monsieur,  I  have  no  idea  who  my  accuser 
is ;  but  he  ought  to  be  placed  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  Commune ;  and  I  declare,  if  I  knew  him, 
I  should,  I  fully  believe,  do  my  duty  to  the  public 
in  advertising  him,  to  make  it  as  mistrustful  of  him 
as  of  a  mad  dog/ 

"  One  of  the  other  judges  then  said,  *  We  perceive 
you  were  not  the  editor  of  the  journal,  and  that  you 
did  not  seek  recruits,  but  you  have  said  nothing  of 
the  aristocratical  proposals  that  you  made  with 
booksellers  in  the  Palais  BoyaL' 

"  ^  I  have  no  fear  in  the  avowal  of  what  I  have 
written ;  I  fear  still  less  to  avow  what  I  have  said 
and  even  thought  I  have  ever  upheld  obedience  to 
the  laws,  and  I  have  set  the  example.  I  avow,  at 
the  same  time,  that  I  have  profited  by  the  per- 
mission which  the  constitution  gives  me  to  say  that 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  yet  perfect,  because 

VOL.   IL  L 
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I  begin  to  perceive  that  it  has  placed  ub  aHin  a 
false  position.  I  have  also  said  that  nearly  all  the 
nobles  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  that  have  shown 
so  much  patriotic  zeal  had  Iftbonred  more  to  satisfy 
their  interest  and  ambition  than  the  good  of  their 
country;  and  when  all  Paris  appeared  overcome 
with  their  patriotism,  I  said,  ^They  are  cheating 
you  I'  Gentlemen,  has  not  the  event  justified  the 
idea  which  I  had  of  them  ?  For  a  long  time  I  fore- 
saw a  great  catastrophe,  the  natural  result  of  that 
constitution  revised  by  egotists,  who,  like  those 
of  whom  I  have  already  spoken,  only  labour  for 
them ;  and,  above  all,  I  saw  the  character  of  the 
intriguers  who  defend  it.  Dissimulation,  cupidity, 
and  cowardice  are  the  attributes  of  these  charlatans. 
Enthusiasm,  boldness,  and  openness  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  their  enemies.  It  does  not  need  a  very 
long  glass  to  see  the  result' 

^^The  attention  with  which  I  was  heard  encouraged 
me.  I  stated  why  I  preferred  a  republic  to  a 
monarchy,  and  repeated  what  I  had  before  said  to 
others  at  M.  Desenne's,  in  the  Palais  Royal.  At 
that  moment  the  gaoler  entered  to  say  that  a 
prisoner  had  attempted  to  escape  through  the  chim- 
ney. The  president  told  him  to  fire  a  pistol  up ; 
that  if  he  escaped,  the  turnkey  should  answer  for  it 
with  his  head.    A  musket  was  several  times  fired 
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up,  but  in  vain.  A  ^  of  straw  snoceeded  in 
bringing  bim  down  balf  suffocated.  He  was  put  to 
deatb  at  once. 

'^I  resumed  my  defence.  I  said  no  one  desired 
more  than  myself  the  reform  of  abases.  I  was  neither 
Jacobin  nor  Feuiltant 

"  Here  one  of  the  judges  said  impatiently,  *  You 
have  been  telling  us  what  you  are  not,  this  nor  that, 
—what  are  you  then  ?' 

"  *  I  was  an  open  loyalist* 

"  Here  murmurs  became  general,  but  they  were 
silenced  by  the  judge  who  had  before  spoken  in  my 
fevour : — 

^^  ^  It  is  not  to  judge  opinions  that  we  sit  here ;  it 
is  to  decide  results.' 

'^  Scarcely  had  he  said  this  than  I  cried  out,  ^  I  have 
never  intended  to  speak  of  plots,  except  under  the 
public  indignation.  At  all  times  when  I  have  found 
occasion  to  help  anyone,  I  have  done  it  without 
asking  what  his  principles  were.  I  have  always 
been  esteemed  by  the  peasantry  on  the  estate  which 
I  own,  for  at  the  time  when  they  burned  the 
chateaux  of  my  neighbours  I  was  at  home  at  St 
M^rd.  The  peasants  came  in  crowds  to  testify  the 
pleasure  they  had  in  seeing  me,  and  planted  a  May- 
tree  in  the  court  of  my  dwelling.  I  state  these 
things  that  may  appear  to  you  too  minute;  but, 

gentlemen,  put  yourselves  in  my  place,  and  then 
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judge  if  this  is  not  the  moment  to  speak  all  the 
truths  likely  to  be  of  advantage  to  me.  I  can  also 
state  that  not  a  soldier  in  the  Boyal  regiment  of 
infantry,  in  which  I  served  twenty-five  years,  ever 
had  any  reason  to  complain  of  my  conduct  towards 
him.  I  have  even  the  honour  to  be  one  of  the 
officers  to  whom  they  were  most  attached.' 

"  When  I  pronounced  the  words  ^  Royal  regiment,' 
it  seemed  as  if  they  would  have  stopped  me  to  let 
me  know  I  was  compromising  myself,  though  I  at 
the  same  time  felt  the  contrary.  At  this  moment 
I  saw  three  men  enter  within  the  wicket.  Hie  escort 
of  M.  Margue,  formerly  a  major,  once  my  comrade 
in  the  King's  regiment,  and  my  companion  im  the 
Abbaye  prison.  He  was  placed  on  the  spot  I  had 
before  occupied  when  waiting  for  the  trial  of  another 
to  terminate.     I  then  resumed  my  defence : — 

^^  After  the  unfortunate  affair  at  Nantes,  I  came  to 
Paris,  where  I  have  been  ever  since.  I  waa  arrested 
in  my  apartments.  The  arrest  took  place  about  a 
dozen  days  ago.  I  attended  so  little  myself  as  to 
any  apprehension,  that  I  have  walked  about  here 
without  any  fear.  They  have  placed  no  seal  on  my 
efiects,  because  they  could  find  nothing  suspicious. 
I  have  never  been  inscribed  on  the  civil  list  I 
have  not  signed  any  petition.  I  have  not  any 
reprehensible  correspondence,  and  I  have  not  been 
out  of  France  since  the  revolution.     During  my 
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residence  in  the  capital  I  have  dwelt  in  perfect 
tranquillity.  I  have  lived  freely  according  to  my 
inclination,  and  in  accordance  with  my*  principles 
which  have  never  permitted  me  to  mingle  seriously 
in  public  affairs,  and  still  less,  to  do  mischief  to  any 
persons  whatever.  Here,  gentlemen,  is  all  I  have  to 
say  in  respect  to  my  conduct  and  principles.  The 
sincerity  of  my  avowals  must  be  sufficient  to  con- 
vince you  that  I  am  not  a  very  dangerous  character. 
It  is  this  which  leads  me  to  hope  that  you  will  grant 
me  the  liberty  I  seek  at  your  hands,  to  which  I 
am  attached  by  necessity  as  well  as  by  principle." 

"  The  President  having  taken  off  his  hat,  said,  ^  I 
see  nothing  which  leads  to  any  suspicion  of  this 
person,  and  I  grant  him  his  liberty.  Is  that  your 
opinion,  gentlemen  ?* 

'^  The  other  judges  were  unanimous  in  the  same 
view  of  the  case. 

*^  Scarcely  was  my  fate  then  decided,  when  those 
who  were  at  the  door  applauded  me.  I  heard  voices 
above  my  head  applaud,  and  cry  bravo  I  I  looked 
up  and  saw  several  heads  grouped  against  the  bars 
of  the  air  hole  over  the  wicket,  or  door ;  and  as  they 
had  their  eyes  open  upon  all  the  proceedings,  I 
reckoned  that  the  buzz  of  voices  which  I  had  heard 
during  my  interrogatory  came  from  thence. 

^^  The  President  ordered  three  persons  attached  to 
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the  court  to  go  as  a  deputation  to  the  people  with- 
out and  announce  my  acquittal.  During  this  pro- 
clamation,  I  requested  of  my  judges  a  certificate 
that  they  had  pronounced  judgment  in  my  favour, 
which  was  promised  me.  The  President  asked 
why  I  did  not  wear  the  cross  of  St  Louis,  with 
which  he  knew  I  had  been  decorated.  I  replied  that 
my  comrades  had  told  me  to  leave  it  o£  The  Judge 
said  that  the  national  assembly  had  not  as  yet  for- 
bidden it  to  be  worn,  and  it  appeared  suspicions  not 
to  wear  it  The  three  messengers  of  the  court  re- 
entered, desired  me  to  put  on  my  hat,  and  then 
conducted  me  out  of  the  gate.  As  soon  as  I  ap- 
peared in  the  streets,  one  of  them  exclaimed,  ^  Hats 
off,  citizens,  here  is  the  man  for  whom  your 
judges  ask  your  aid  and  succour.* 

"These  words  were  scarcely  spoken  before  the 
executive  power  placed  me  in  the  centre  between 
four  torches,  and  all  around  congratulated  me, 
while  the  spectators  shouted  *Vive  la  Nation!' 
These  honours,  of  the  value  of  which  I  was  perfectly 
sensible,  placed  me  under  the  safeguard  of  the 
people,  who,  while  thus  applauding,  suffered  me  to 
pass,  followed  by  the  three  officers  whom  the  Pre- 
sident had  charged  to  see  me  safe  home.  One  of 
these  said  he  was  a  mason,  living  in  the  Fauxbourg 
St  Germain ;  the  second  was  a  mg-maker,  a  native 
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of  Bonrges;  the  tliird  wore  the  tinifonn  of  the 
national  guard.  When  we  were  upon  onr  way  the 
mason  asked  me  if  I  was  not  afraid  ? 

" '  No  more  than  you,'  I  replied,  *  you  must  have 
seen  that  I  did  not  tremble  at  the  door,  and  that  it 
was  the  same  when  I  was  in  the  street' 

"  *  You  would  have  been  wrong  if  you  had,'  he 
continued,  ^because  you  were  really  sacred  as 
far  as  regarded  the  people,  for  if  one  of  them  had 
struck  you  he  would  have  instantly  been  put  to 
death.  I  see  plainly  that  you  are  not  one  of  the 
caterpillars  of  the  old  civil  list,  but  I  trembled 
for  you  when  I  heard  you  say  that  you  had  been  a 
royal  officer.  Do  you  remember  that  I  trod  on  your 
foot?' 

^^  I  replied  that  I  thought  it  had  been  one  of  my 
judges. 

"  '  No,  I  did  it,  because  I  thought  you  were  getting 
yourself  into  a  trap,  and  I  should  have  been  sorry  to 
see  you  die.  But  you  must  be  well  tired.  I  am 
quite  content,  because  I  love  those  who  are  not 
given  to  the  dumps.' 

^^  In  the  Bue  St  Benoit  we  took  a  carriage  to  my 
lodging.  The  first  offer  of  my  host  was  to  give  my 
escort  money,  but  they  refused  it,  saying  we  do  not 
our  duiy  here  for  money.  Here  is  our  friend,  and 
he  has  promised  us  a  glass  of  brandy.  We  will 
drink  it  and  return  to  our  post    They  then  asked 
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for  an  attestation  that  they  had  conducted  me  safe 
home,  and  free  of  accident,  which  I  very  readily  gaye 
them,  requesting  they,  would  send  me  that  which 
the  judges  had  promised  me,  as  well  as  my  effeda 
at  the  Abbaye,  which  last  I  never  obtained. 

^'  On  the  following  day  one  of  the  conmiissariea 
brought  me  a  certificate  to  the  following  effect : — 

^^  *  We,  commissaries  named  by  the  people  to  do 
justice  to  the  traitors  detained  in  the  prison  of  the 
Abbaye,  had  before  us  on  the  fourth  of  September, 
citizan  Joumiac  St  M^ard,  an  old  o£Scer,  decorated, 
who  has  proved  that  the  accusations  against  him  were 
false,  and  that  he  has  never  entered  into  any  plot 
against  the  patriots.  We.have  proclaimed  his  in* 
nocence  in  presence  of  the  people,  who  hav« 
applauded  the  liberty  we  have  given  to  him.  In  faith 
of  this  we  have  delivered  the  present  certificate  at 
his  request  We  hereby  invite  all  citizens  to  give 
him  aid  and  support 

^  Signed,        Poir Ber 

^  At  the  Abbaye,  the  fourth  year  of 
Liberty,  and  the  first  of  Equality.' 

**  After  some  hours'  sleep,  I  determined  to  fulfil 
the  duties  which  friendship  and  acknowledgment 
prompted.  I  had  a  circular  letter  printed,  in  which 
I  stated  my  happy  deliverance  to  those  who  had 
sympathised  with  me,  or  taken  a  part  in  aiding  in 
my  deliverance.    The  same  day,  walking  in  the 
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garden  of  Egalit^,  once  of  the  Palais  Royal,  I  saw 
several  persons,  who  rubbed  their  eyes,  donbting  if 
it  was  really  myseli  Some  drew  back,  as  if  they 
were  alarmed  at  a  spectre.  I  was  congratulated  and 
saluted  by  many  who  had  not  before  known  me.  In 
fact,  it  was  a  fSte  day  for  myself  and  friends." 

Among  the  victims  at  this  time  were  the  Abb^s 
Ghapt  Lenfant  and  Chapt  de  Bastignac— the  latter 
aged  above  seventy,  and  one  of  the  oldest  Itnd  most 
illustrious  houses  in  Perigord,  vicar-general  of  the 
diocese  of  Aries.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Constituent  Society,  as  well  as  vicar-general,  he 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  literary  works. 
Lenfant  was  one  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
had  been  chaplain  to  Joseph  XL,  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached.  He  had  preached  before  Louis  XVL , 
and  was  said,  in  1787,  to  have  been  the  proposer  of 
a  law  for  granting  civil  rights  to  those  of  the 
Protestant  faith.  He  was  massacred,  together  with 
M.  S^ron,  an  advocate  to  the  parliament 

It  was  remarked  by  M.  St  Meard,  that  the  num- 
ber of  assassins  never  appeared  to  be  more  than  from 
thirty  to  forty  in  the  whole.  This  fact  was  confirmed 
to  me  verbally  by  Madame  Gagon  Du  Four.  Among 
them  there  was  a  youth  of  only  eighteen  years  of  age, 
who  was  prominent  in  the  murders ;  his  excuse  was 
that  he  had  lost  two  brothers  in  the  fighting  and 
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massacre,  on  the  tenth  of  August,  and  had  had 
his  revenge  by  putting  to  death  fifly  with  his  own 
hands.  Such  was  the  rage  of  some  of  the  women, 
that  they  were  seen  seated  in  the  carts  upon  the 
murdered  bodies,  as  calmly  as  the  washerwomen  on 
their  linen.  Some  danced  round  the  bodies  of  the 
murdered,  and  kicked  them  about,  and  even  cut  off 
the  ears  of  the  dead,  and  pinned  them  on  their 
bosoms. '  Billaud  Yarennes  was  pointed  out  as  one 
of  those  who  prompted  these  assassinations  by  prof- 
fering money  for  the  purpose,  to  the  actors  in  those 
dreadful  scenes.  He  became  the  substitute  for  the 
public  prosecutor  in  the  commune. 

The  terrible  scenes  of  revolutionary  crime,  of 
which  I  heard  many  fearful  recitals  by  those  who 
witnessed  them,  can  be  no  longer  detailed  by 
eye-witnesses  as  they  were  to  myself.  They  have 
gone  into  the  past,  and  can  only  now  be  found  in 
the  records  of  history.  Since  then,  above  two  gene- 
rations of  men  have  passed  away.  Hardly  one,  it  is 
probable,  survives,  who  was  an  adult  witness  to  those 
horrors.  As  the  years  roll  on,  the  impression  they 
made  grows  weaker.  The  interest  felt  is  lessened, 
and  the  scenes  that  once  made  the  blood  of  the 
Parisians  run  cold,  lose  half  their  terrors  when  only 
related  by  the  descendants  of  the  individuals  that 
beheld  them.  The  footsteps  of  time  trample  out 
the.  imprints  of  past  struggles  and  crimes,  till  they 
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are  too  faint  for  the  notice  of  the  passenger,  who 
regards  them  with  comparative  indifference,  until 
musty  records  become  the  only  testimony  of  their 
having  occurred.  I  heard  from  unimpeachable 
witnesses  of  those  scenes  that  it  were  better  for  the 
honour  of  man's  conmion  nature  they  should  remain 
for  ever  unrevealed,  were  they  not  useful  lessons  to 
show  how  much  more  terrible  is  the  anarchy  of  an 
ignorant,  suffering,  and  lawless  people — ^lawless  by 
the  neglect  and  oppression  of  their  rulers,  than  the 
temporary  effervescence  of  those  who  have  been 
educated,  and  lived  under  a  system  where  the  laws 
were  impartially  extended.  Violence  itself  loses  its 
more  cruel  traits  even  among  the  lower  class  of  the 
people,  through  education,  and  the  habit  of  more 
elevated  thought,  than  can  possibly  rule  in  the 
bosom  of  the  untutored.  ^^  Man  is  blood  row  until 
cooked  by  education,^'  remarked  a  man  who  had  seen 
and  observed  much  of  life,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  conduct  of  those  who  were  imprisoned,  and 
expected  every  hour  to  be  led  forth  to  their  doom, 
was  different  in  different  constitutions. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  lines  and  the 
narratives,  of  which  I  obtained  some  that  were  very 
interesting,  were  either  related  or  given  to  me  by 
persons  who  had  witnessed  aU  those  scenes  of 
reaction  upon  the  monarchy,  which  its  own  long 
course  of  evil  rule  had  rendered  inevitable,  although 
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it  fell  npon  the  monarch  who  least  merited,  from  his 
own  personal  fidlings,  the  evils  that  befel  his  house 
and  conntrj— -evils  inevitable  and  foretold  to  the 
letter. 

In  some  of  the  prisons  there  was  a  sort  of 
ferocious  gaiety — a  jesting  with  the  most  fearful 
things.  One  was  heard  singing,  ^^  When  that  I  am 
gnilliotined,  I  shall  never  want  my  nose  t"  Others 
showed  great  but  calm  courage.  '^  Je  ne  prendrai 
aucun  plasir  &  jetter  ma  tete :  je  la  delendrai  par  tons 
les  moyens  que  permet  llionneur  et  que  foumit  la 
purct^  d'une  conscience  inattacquable.  D'aprds  cela 
tu  dois  6tre  satisfait  de  moi/'  said  another. 

Nicolas  Montjourdain,  a  prisoner,  composed  five 
of  the  following  stanzas  before  condemnation.  When 
condemned,  he  added  the  last  three.  All  Paris  was 
struck  with  the  pathos  of  the  first  part,  and  grieved 
over  him.     The  lines  justified  it 

Llieure  ftvanoe  oil  je  vaifl  mourir, 
L*heare  sonne  et  la  mort  m'appele ; 
Je  n'ai  point  iin  UUshe  desir, 
Je  n*ai  fuirai  point  devant  elle ; 
Je  meun  plein  de  tbi,  plein  dlionneor ; 
MaiB  je  laisse  ma  douce  amie 
DanB  le  Ycuvage  et  la  doulenr — 
Ah  1  je  dolB  regretter  la  vie. 

Demun,  mes  jeox  inanim^ 
Ne  i'ourriront  plus  lor  tea  channes ; 
Tea  beaux  jeuz  k  Tamour  ferm^s, 
t  Denuun  seront  noj4i  des  larmes. 
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Lft  mort  glacera  cette  main, 
Qui  m'unit  k  ma  douce  amie ; 
Je  ne  viyral  plus  sur  ton  aein^ 
AJi  I  je  dois  regretter  la  vie. 

Si  diz  ans  j*ai  fait  ton  bonheur, 
Grarde  de  brizer  mon  ouvrage  ; 
Donne  un  moment  4  la  douleur, 
Gonsacre  au  plaisir  ton  bel  age. 
Qu*un  benreux  epoux,  k  son  tour, 
Vienne  rendre  Ik  ma  douce  amie 
Des  jours  de  pais,  des  nuits  d*amour ; 
Je  ne  regrette  plus  la  vie. 

Je  rerolerai  pr^s  de  toi, 
Des  lieox  oil  la  vertu  sommeille  ; 
Je  ferai  marcher  deyant  moi 
Un  songe  heureuz  qui  te  reveille. 
Ab  I  puisse  encor  la  volupt^ 
Ramener  Ik  ma  douce  amie 
L' amour  au  sein  de  la  beaut^  I 
Je  ne  regrette  plus  la  vie. 

Si  le  coup  qui  m*attend  demain 
N'enleve  pas  ma  tendre  m^re ; 
Si  I'&ge,  r ennui,  le  chagrin 
K'accablent  point  mon  triste  p^re, 
Ne  les  fuis  point  dans  ta  douleur, 
Reste  'k  leur  sort  toujours  unie  ; 
Qu*il8  me  retrouvent  dans  ton  coeur : 
Bs  aimeront  encor  la  vie  1 

AFTER  HIS   CONDEMNATION. 

Je  yais  vous  quitter  pour  januds ; 
Adieu  plaisirs,  joyeuse  vie  I 
Fropos  libertins  et  rins  frais, 
Q'arec  quelque  peine  j*oublie  1 
Mais  j'ai  mon  passeport :  demain 
Je  prends  la  charrette  omodine^ 
Et  Tab  porter  mon  front  serein 
Sous  la  fanlx  de  la  guillotine  I 
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Mes  tristes  et  cbers  compagnona, 

Ne  pleorez  point  mon  infoiiaiie ; 
Cest  dans  le  n^e  oik  noos  TiTons 

Une  mifl^re  trop  commune. 
Dans  Tos  gat^tes,  dans  tos  ^bats, 

Peignant  ten  jour  hruyant  de  feU^  * 
Mes  amis,  ne  m'avez  vous  pas 

Fut  quelquefois  perdu  la  tdte  ? 

Quand  au  milieu  de  tout  Paris, 

Par  ordre  de  Fouquier  TijwiUe^ 
On  me  roule  k  travers  les  ris 

Dupevple  itovrdi  de  la  mUe^ 
Qui  croit  que  de  sa  liberty 

MiC  mort  assure  la  conqudte, 
Qu*e8t  cet  autre  cbose,  en  rerit^ 

Que  d*aller  perdre  encore  la  tetel 

One  man  named  Gosnay  took  it  into  his  head  to 
get  himself  condemned,  and  die  hy  the  guillotine. 
He  had  a  strong  desire  to  die.  It  was  easy  to  get 
condemned,  for  a  little  thing  would  do  it  Before 
going  up  to  the  tribunal,  he  drank  wine,  ate  oysters 
with  his  friends,  and  conversed  calmly  about  the 
destruction  of  man's  being.  '^  That  is  not  all,"  he 
observed.  ^^  The  matter  of  my  present  breakfast  is 
nothing;  the  great  point  with  me  is  my  supper. 
Cannot  you  give  me  an  address  to  a  restaurateur  in 
the  other  world,  where,  too,  I  may  prepare  a  good 
repast  for  you  in  your  turn  as  well  ?" 

Others  were  in  a  state  of  lamentable  depression — 
many  in  despair.  Some  were  calm  and  resigned, 
others  burning  with  the  desire  of  vengeance  upon 

*  These  italic  lines  irere  obanged  thus  after  the  reign  of  tenor 
eondaded,  perhaps  by  some  friend. 
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the  faction  that  thus  filled  France  with  blood  The 
conduct  of  the  great  actors  in  the  scenes  of  the 
Revolution,  when  they  met  their  merited  doom,  is 
well-known  matter  of  history. 

The  fashionable  dress  worn  by  the  men  in  authority 
at  that  time,  to  begin  with  the  feet  and  ascend, 
comprised  large  shoes,  with  enormous  silver  buckles 
worn  on  one  side,  fine  white  silk  stockings,  large 
black  breeches,  a  long  vest  of  black  satin,  with  a 
coat  of  rose-coloured  taffeta ;  the  head  was  loaded 
with  a  full  half-pound  of  pomatum,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  powder ;  an  enormous  hat,  commonly 
carried  in  the  left  hand,  and  a  cane  in  the  right, 
and  generally  a  flower  in  the  coat  button-hole, 
made  a  costume  not  so  formidable  as  to  indicate  the 
ferocity  of  the  sanguinary  wearers ;  it  would  now 
be  deemed  a  caricature. 

It  was  in  the  second  year  of  the  Republic  that 
Alexander  Beauhamais  and  his  wife  were  im- 
prisoned. He  wrote  her  before  he  went  to  the 
scaffold — "  Adieu,  my  dearest  Josephine  I  When 
I  die,  I  shall  die  with  tranquillity.  This,  however, 
will  not  be  foreign  to  the  expression  of  my  fondest 
affection  for  you.  It  will  consist  with  the  courage 
which  characterises  a  free  man — my  conscience  pure, 
and  my  soul  firm  to  the  ardent  wishes  I  heax  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  republic.  Adieu,  my  dearest  I 
comfort  thyself  with  our  children ;    console  them, 
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enlighten  them,  and,  above  all,  inculcate  on  their 
minds  that  it  is  by  the  strength  of  yirtae  and  good 
citizenship  alone,  that  thej  can  efface  the  recollection 
of  my  doom,  and  recal  my  services  and  my  claims 
to  national  acknowledgment  Adieu !  Thou  knowest 
those  I  love ;  be  their  comforter,  and  by  thy  cares 
prolong  my  memory  in  their  hearts.  Adieu  I  I 
press  thee  and  my  dear  children  to  my  bosom  for 
the  last  time  in  my  life. — ^Alexander  Beauharnais.** 

Josephine,  his  widow,  was  also  imprisoned  when 
her  husband  was  taken  out  of  his  cell  and  executed. 
She  was  set  at  liberty  on  the  19th  Thermidor,  to  the 
regret  of  the  prisoners  she  left  behind  her,  for  she 
was  greatly  beloved.  Tallien  procured  her  release, 
little  imagining  any  more  than  herself  that  fortune 
had  reserved  her  to  be  the  wife  of  Napoleon  and 
Empress  of  France. 

In  the  same  prison  with  Josephine  Beauhamais 
was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Madame  Coquet  When 
she  too  well  surmised  that  her  last  hour  was  ap- 
proaching, she  borrowed  a  pair  of  scissors  to  cut  off 
her  hair.  "  The  scoundrel  executioner,  at  all  events, 
shall  not  have  that  honour."  She  then  gave,  with 
a  smile,  a  smelling-bottle  to  a  friend  to  preserve  for 
her  daughter. 

The  executioner  generally  cut  the  hair  of  the  con- 
demned dose  off,  it  being  his  perquisite.  I  was 
informed  by  one  who  had  known  Samson  the  exe- 
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cationery  that  he  possessed  a  cupboard  at  one  time 
filled  with  the  hair  of  the  individuals,  male  and 
female/  whom  he  had  cropped  before  their  execution 
— treasured,  no  doubt,  for  sale  to  hair-dressers  t 
The  object  of  this  operation  was  to  prevent  the  edge 
of  the  axe  as  it  fell,  from  meeting  with  any  resistance 
at  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  hair  coming  between 
the  knife  and  the  integument,  might  deaden  the 
edge.  What  an.  idea  of  ladies  wearing  false  hair, 
supplied  from  the  scissors  of  the  executioner  I  Yet 
the  fact  cannot  be  doubted. 

M.  Broglie,  only  two  hours  before  the  fatal  knife 
fell  upon  him,  expecting  the  cart  to  take  him  to 
execution  every  moment,  listened  while  M.  Yig6e, 
an  author  and  fellow-prisoner,  read  to  him  one  of 
his  works,  during  which  he  took  out  his  watch,  and 
said,  ^'  My  hour  approaches ;  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  shall  have  time  enough  left  me  to  hear  you  out 
No  matter ;  go  on  till  they  send  for  me." 

This  is  consistent  with  what  Madame  Du  Four 
told  me,  that  the  merciless  character  of  the  tribunal 
caused  all  that  were  arrested  to  make  up  their  minds 
for  death.    An  escape  like  hers  was  the  exception. 

When  Chateaubriand  was  told  he  would  be  taken 
before  the  tribunal,  he  concealed  the  fact  and  his 
apprehensions  from  his  wife,  exhibiting  the  most 
heroic  resignation.  He  was  not  singular;  many 
others  showed  the  same  noble  feeling. 
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Maximilian  Bossy  wrote  to  the  president  of  the 
dreadfiil  tribunal : — 

"  Courage,  men  of  blood  I  invent  new  conspiracies 
to  send  to  the  scaffold  the  remainder  of  the  honour- 
able men  who,  having  nothing  wherewith  to  reproach 
themselves,  have  gone  to  rest  under  your  inflictions. 
All  my  friends  are  intimately  connected  The  Prince 
de  Rohan,  Boussancourt,  Marson,  d'Hauteville, 
Lecuyer,  Ac,  conspirators  I  If  they  have  not  con- 
nected my  name  with  their  own,  having  always  par- 
taken in  their  opinions  and  mode  of  life,  I  am  bound 
to  the  same  fate.  You  tremble,  foul  spirits,  when 
you  encounter  the  magnanimity  and  courage  that 
fear  being  unknown  to  it,  dare  reproach  you 
severely  for  the  crimes  of  which  you  are  every  day 
guilty,  in  pronouncing  judgments  dictated  alone  by 
vengeance  and  hatred.  Tremble,  vUe  monst^sl 
The  moment  approaches  when  you  will  have  to 
acquit  yourselves  of  all  your  offences  I 

"  The  former  Count  db  Fleuby,  detained 
^^  28  Prairial.  in  the  LuxemburgL 

"  To  the  Citizen  President  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  of  Paris,  sitting  in  the  Palace." 

Between  June  14th  and  July  27th,  1794,  under 
the  horrible  system  of  Robespierre,  who  on  the 
eighth  had  been  voted  President  of  the  Convention, 
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the  revolationary  tribnnal  reached  its  culminating 
point  Even  Fouquier  Tinville  could  not  murder 
sufficiently  &st  Nor  were  the  objects  of  this  terrible 
time  persons  obnoxious  alone  to  the  new  system 
of  things.  Under  the  canaille  of  Paris,  Bobespierre 
regarded  neither  age  nor  sex.  He  was  the  most 
contemptible  tyrant  that  ever  led  an  ignorant  mob 
in  the  work  of  crime.  He  had  not  one  good  quality 
— ^not  even  courage.  He  filled  the  prisons  with  old 
and  young  alike.  For  nearly  two  months,,  from 
forty  to  fifty  persons  were  guillotined  per  day.  In 
the  list  which  I  examined,  1,298  were  entombed  in 
a  miserable  spot  near  the  ancient  village  of  Picpus. 
On  this  list  I  found  Marshal  Duke  de  Noailles, 
aged  79 ;  and  a  Scotch  colonel  named  Macdonald, 
aged  49.  In  the  cemetery  of  the  Madeleine  had 
been  thrown  into  the  ground,  and  covered  with 
quick  lime,  previous  to  the  foregoing  year,  the  King, 
Charlotte  Corday,  the  Queen;  and  later.  General 
Custine,  Brissot  and  twenty  deputies,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  Marshal  Luckner,  Malesherbes  and  his 
daughter,  Admiral  Count  d'Estaing,  Lavoisier, 
Madam  Elizabeth,  William  Newton,  an  English- 
man, colonel  of  the  cavalry  of  the  military  school ; 
there  was  also  a  king's  commissary,  named  Dubost, 
with  his  wife  and  two  children,  one  only  fourteen 
years  old!  The  total  number  laid  here  was 
1,343.    I  observed  on  the  list  one  Anne  Yaterin 
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and  her  two  daughters,  Henriette  and  Helene, 
aged  only  22  and  23,  for  being  engaged  in  a 
plot  at  Verdun,  The  workmen  were  busy  on  the 
ground.  It  was  so-  small  a  spot,. that  how  they 
buried  the  Swiss  there  to  the  number  of  some  hun- 
dreds I  could  not  conceive.  They  told  me  the  large 
quantity  of  lime  had  consumed  them,  ^^  Then  you 
will  not  be  able  to  pick  out  the  royal  bones  ?**  Only 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulder  and  a  smile.  The  Bourbons 
were  going  to  have  an  expiatory  chapel,  at  all 
events,  and,  as  with  monkish  relics,  some  of  the 
bones  of  the  Swiss  would  do  for  the  poor  king's,  if 
any  of  them  remained.  The  king  was  buried  near 
the  wall.  I  have  never  visited  the  spot  since  1816, 
but  presume  the  chapel  was  erected. 

The  sanguinary  tendencies  of  the  royalists  were 
equal  to  those  of  the  more  violent  Jacobins.  Both 
were  savage  enough,  as  in  all  civil  contests.  The 
latter  were  moved  by  the  consciousness  that  they 
had  placed  all  upon  the  hazard  of  a  die,  and  had  their 
previous  experience  of  the  character  of  their  oppo- 
nents for  a  guide.  The  royalists,  under  the  names 
of  "  Brothers  of  the  Sun,"  "  Companions  of  Jesus," 
"  Chouans,"  and  the  like,  were  the  more  ferocious 
of  the  two.  The  republicans  had  the  knowledge  that 
they  were  threatened  on  all  sides  by  foreign  foes, 
with  whom  the  royalists  had  leagued  not  only  them- 
selves, but  had  pledged  the  integrity  of  the  French 
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dominions  for  their  destmction  I  Bepublicans 
placed  on  carts,  wounded  mortally^  were  seen  to 
leoeive  repeated  blows  with  a  cane  from  royalists 
as  they  lay  expiring,  so  far  was  this  civil  hatred 
carried.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  French  some- 
times hardly  knew  their  own  minds.  Thus,  before 
his  coronation,  Napoleon  was  far  from  being  as 
popular  even  in  the  army  as  is  generally  supposed. 
The  coronation  was  played  off  between  two  parties 
— ^the  ignorant  and  narrow-minded,  whom  it  is  easy 
to  dazzle,  and  people  of  rank,  whom  it  is  always 
easy  to  buy.  The  victories  and  conquests  of 
Napoleon,  although  at  last  they  dazzled  the  whole 
nation  and  fascinated  the  army,  did  not,  in  the  early 
and  brilliant  part  of  his  career,  obtain  the  popu- 
larity which  the  memory  of  his  past  glory,  and  of 
his  attachment  to  the  French  people,  secured  to 
him  after  his  reverses.  The  leaders  were  jealous 
of  him.  His  name  being  connected  with  the  glory 
of  France,  every  year  subsequently  that  the  Bourbons 
and  Orleanists  were  in  power  afforded  humiliating 
contrasts  to  the  era  of  Napoleon,  and  did  not  tend 
to  lower,  but  to  raise  him  in  their  esteem,  and  this 
feeling  made  way  for  his  nephew.  But  this  is  now 
become  history. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


The  Paraclete  and  History — MademoiBelle  Y Fearful  re- 

renge — W.  H.  Gurran — ^Anecdotes — Sir  J.  M.  Dojle — ^Late 
Dinners. 


In  my  first  visit  to  Paris,  the  museum  of  French 
monuments*  was  in  existence— one  of  the  happy 
thoughts  of  the  Napoleonic  epoch.  It  was  destroyed 
by  Louis  XVIIL,  to  gratify  the  priests  with  the 
relics  of  the  old  church  monuments  and  tombs 
which,  escaping  the  waste  of  the  revolution,  had 
been  carefully  treasured  up  there.  I  frequently 
visited  it  in  1816  and  in  1817,  and  found  that  the 
noted  remains  of  the  two  lovers,  Abelard  and 
Heloise,  were  to  be  removed  to  the  open  cemeteiy 
of  Pdre  la  Chaise.  The  small  cell  or  tomb  in  which 
the  few  bones  of  the  lovers  remain,  is  since  com- 
pleted. Thus  I  was  once  more  drawn  back  to 
the  story  which  had  in  youth  made  so  deep  ui 
impression  upon  my  mind,  and  on  the  minds  of  the 
young,  and  feeling,  as  it  had  done  for  six  or  seven 
centuries  before,  and  still  will — 

*  Beoollectiona,  vol  ii,  p.  87< 

/ 
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-  the  glory  of  all  tears 


Be  deemed  in  everj  land  I*' 
So  following  for  time  to  come,  as  long  as 


•  the  golden  sun 


Shall  ahlne  upon  the  mass  of  human  woes  I" 

Who  that  happens  to  be  near  the  spot  refrains 
from  visiting  the  remains  of  the  convent  of  the 
Paradete?  I  did  not  in  my  excursions  to  the 
N.W.  Desolate  as  it  now  lies^  it  was  once  a 
scene  visited  by  travellers.  But  I  forget  the  age 
is  nnpoetic.  The  lives  and  reeking  filtl^  of  the  dens 
of  in&my  in  large  cities — the  virtues,  or  rather  one 
virtue  to  the  thousand  crimes,  introduced  to  cloak 
descriptions  of  the  latter  with  a  deceptive  plea  for 
wallowing  in  the  delineation  of  the  vilest  and  most 
improbable  things  in  humanity,  in  place  of  ele- 
vating the  mind,  thus  familiarising  it  with  vices  of 
which  the  basest  may  be  ashamed — such  are  the 
scenes  for  which  modern  genius  labours  to  create  an 
interest,  working  out  its  own  selfish  and  prostituted 
talents  for  lucre.  Such  is  the  modem  imaginative 
literature  of  France,  which  English  bad  taste  makes 
current  here. 

Forty-six  years  have  passed  since  the  writer  saw 
those  remains.  The  vault  of  the  church  of  the 
Paraclete  was  emptied  of  the  traces  of  the  two  lovers 
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that  remained  during  the  destractive  time  of  the 
revolution.  They  were  laid  there  within  a  raised 
border  of  stone,  and  were  visible  before  removal. 
Those  of  Heloise  were  larger  than  those  of  Abelard, 
and  it  is  presumed  she  was  the  taller.  The  same 
vault,  it  was  stated  to  me,  was  nearly  filled  with  the 
remains  of  the  inmates  of  the  convent  for  six  cen- 
turies. Whether  there  was  a  monument  put  up 
there  over  the  lovers  before  1779  is  not  known. 
There  were  considerable  revenues  arising  from  the 
sale  of  wine  on  the  land  that  belonged  to  the  con- 
vent, but  the  revenue  of  the  establishment  was  not 
large. 

The  inscription  on  this  monument  was  Latin : — 

^^  Hie  sub  eadem  marmore  jacent  hqjus  monas- 
teria  auditor  Petrus  Abaillardus,  et  abbatissa  prima 
Heloisa,  olim  studiis,  ingenio,  amore,  infaustis 
nuptiis,  et  pcenitenti&,  nunc  8Btem&  (ut  speramus) 
felicitate  coujuncti,  Petrus  Abaillardus,  obiit  zzL 
Apr.,  anno  1141.  Heloise  xvii.  Maii,  1163.  Curi 
Gawl»  de  Riney,  ParacletsB  Abbessa,  1779." 

I  remember  that  somewhere  in  Paris — ^I  think  in 
the  Cit6,  not  far  from  Notre  Dame— I  was  shown  a 
stone  in  the  wall  of  a  house,  which  I  was  told  had 
been  Fulbert's  residence,  where  Heloise  had  spent 
her  youth. 

Our  poetical  associations  with  the  Paraclete  are 
wounded  by  the  preconceived  idea  of  the  spot  we 
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liad  fonned  from  Pope's  verses.  There  are  no 
mggednesses  there,  no  pines  to  ^^  wave  darksome'^ 
over  rocks,  no  "  twilight  groves  and  dusky  caves," 
no  "falling  floods,"  nor  lakes  "qaivering  to  the 
curling  breeze."  The  country  round  is  a  calm,  quiet 
vale,  in  which  appear  no  "grottos  shagged  with 
horrid  thorn."  All  is  a  pleasant,  unpicturesque 
retirement — a  spot  of  agreeable  repose.  Pope  seems 
also  to  have  been  ignorant  that  even  monastic  cells 
and  convents  do  not  contain  tombs :  — 

'*See  in  her  cell  sad  Heloiaa  spread, 
Propp'd  on  some  tomb,  a  tieighbour  of  the  dead." 

Cells,  and  the  cells  at  the  Paraclete,  opened  into 
cloisters.  It  is  in  these  last  that  the  tombs  are 
always  to  be  found.  Pope  was  a  catholic  in 
creed,  and  should  have  known  that  fact  The 
word  "  spread"  seems  adopted  for  the  sake  of  the 
rhyme — a  resource  unworthy  of  so  noble  a  master  of 
his  art  6ut  this  is  puny  criticism.  The  very 
address  of  the  letter  of  Heloise  tells  the  touching 
story,  and  speaks  from  the  heart : — "  Domino  suo^ 
imo  patri ;  conjugi  suo,  imo  fratri ;  ancUla  sua,  imo 
filia ;  ipsius  uxor,  imo  soror :  Abelardo  Heloissa,  &c." 
"  To  her  lord,  her  father,  her  husband,  his  daughter^ 
his  wife,  his  sister,  to  Abelard,  Heloise  writes."  Qr^ 
after  the  poet : — 
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**  Come  thou,  my  father,  brother,  husband,  friend ; 
.  Ah,  let  thj  handmaid,  sister,  daughter  move, 
And  all  those  tender  names  in  one — thy  love." 

The  Convent  of  the  Paraclete  Has  been  neglected 
since  the  French  Bevolution,  and  travellers  alone 
visit  the  place  for  its  celebrity.  It  was  once  cele- 
brated far  and  near,  and  noticed  for  its  hospitality. 
It  was  surroonded  by  vineyards.  Some  remained, 
from  which  a  little  good  wine  is*  made.  The  scene 
is  backed  by  hiUs  well  adapted  for  contemplation,  but 
as  may  be  inferred  derives  all  its  fSeune  from  its 
connection  with  the  lovers.  There  is  a  small  brook 
or  stream  runs  along  the  vale,  called  the  Ardnsson. 
The  spot  is  noted  too  by  the  country  people  for  its 
nightingales.  The  building  itself  is  dilapidated. 
Having  made  a  sketch  of  it,  nothing  more  could  be 
done.  The  mortal  inhabitants  for  many  generations 
had  played  their  part,  and  returned  to  tJie  earth 
from  whence  they  csme. 

I  learned  from  some  publication,  of  which  I  cannot 
remember  the  title,  that  the  chief  ecclesiastic  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  was  called  St  Bo- 
main,  and  that  the  abbess  was  above  eighty  years  of 
age,  and  seldom  rose  from  her  bed  until  noon,  in 
consequence  of  her  infirmities.  She  was  an  English 
woman  by  birth,  aunt  to  the  Duke  de  Rochefoncaulty 
and  connected  with  the  Stafford  or  Clifford  fiimilies. 
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For  the  thirty-two  years  that  she  had  lived  there, 
she  never  saw  one  of  her  countrymen.  She  fancied 
once  that  she  saw  an  English  equipage.  It  stopped 
outside  the  gate,  the  inmates  pencilled  down  some- 
thing, and  disappeared.  The  later  building  was 
erected  long  since  the  time  of  the  founder.  There, 
in  a  low  edifice  near,  some  have  supposed  that 
Abelard  gave  his  lectures,  because  it  was  of  an- 
cient date. 

Abelard's  popularity  endangering  his  life,  the 
Duke  of  Britany  removed  him  to  St  Gildas,  near 
Yannes.  He  found  the  monks  there  very  profligate. 
He  tried  to  reform  them,  and  they  attempted  to 
poison  him  both  in  his  food  and  in  the  sacrament. 
Meanwhile  Heloise,  who  had  been  the  prioress  of 
Argenteuil,  was  removed  to  the  Paraclete  by  per- 
mission of  the  Bishop  of  Troyes.  Presents  poured 
in,  and  she  was  enabled  to  form  a  nunnery  there, 
where  she  led  to  the  last  a  life  of  exemplary  virtue. 
She  died  May  17th,  1163,  twenty  years  after  her 
husband. 

It  is  painful  to  think  that  Pope  should  have 
sullied  his  beautiful  poem  by  several  lines  unworthy 
of  himself  and  his  subject  It  is  true  that  in  the 
days  of  Pope  those  things  were  not  considered, 
the  conversation  being  then  far  more  free  or  loose 
than  at  present  The  language  of  the  nurse  to 
Juliet,  in  Shakespeare's  ^^  Bomeo  and  Juliet,''  is  no 
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doubt  such  as  was  thought  at  that  time  not  at  all 
out  of  order,  any  more  than  the  swearing  of  our 
great  Queen  Elizabeth ;  while  in  the  present  daj  it 
is  offensive  enough  among  the  lower  classes,  among 
the  higher,  banished;  yet  1  once  knew  a  lady  of  title 
who  would  let  out  an  oath  now  and  then.  A  certain 
Aspasia  of  recent  notoriety,  when  in  a  rage,  had  no 
sort  of  restraint  in  the  matter.  Those  advanced  in 
life  must  remember  how  notorious  it  was  at  one 
time.  Polite  manners  banished  it  from  the  French 
court  some  years  before  the  Revolution.  A  pretty 
girl  of  eighteen  I  remember,  whea  not  much  above 
the  same  age  myself,  wished  she  was  a  boy,  that  she 
might  swear ;  because  ^^  there  was  something  so 
emphatic  in  it  I" 

In  their  letters  Heloise  has  all  the  advantage  on 
the  side  of  generosity.  It  is  probable  that  ardent 
passion  and  a  mind  so  highly  cultivated  were  never 
before  or  since  united  in  the  same  woman.  The 
combat  between  religion  and  love,  in  which  she  bore 
such  a  part,  seems  rather  the  dream  of  poetry  than 
the  reality  of  existence.  It  is  too  refined  for  the 
miscalled  love  of  present  society,  which  is  for  the 
most  part  mere  sensual  feeling,  or  worse,  the  gro- 
velling desire  of  lucre  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
fondness  of  power  and  independence  on  the  other. 
On  the  contrary,  how  refined,  how  noble  is  the 
devotion  of   Heloise!      If  the  intercourse  of  the 
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sexes  have  risen  in  character  by  social  refinement,  if 
an  advanced  state  of  civilization  have  drawn  around 
it  a  charm  under  the  name  of  "  love,"  which  lifts  it 
into  the  class  of  virtues,  and  interweaves  in  its  tex- 
ture charms  of  high  attraction,  unknown  to  the 
savage  state,  in  which  woman  is  for  the  most  part 
treated  as  a  beast  of  burthen,  then  the  love,  con- 
stancy, and  disinterestedness  of  Heloise  may  be 
appreciated,  when  she  says,  ^'  I  am  no  longer 
ashamed  that  my  passion  has  no  bounds  for  you  l 
for  I  have  done  more  than  all  this ;  I  have  hated 
myself  that  I  might  love  you ;  I  came  hither  to 
ruin  myself  in  a  perpetual  imprisonment,  that  I 
might  make  you  quiet  and  e€wy."  Nothing  but 
vfartue,  joined  to  a  love  perfectly  disengaged  from 
the  commerce  of  the  sexes,  could  have  produced 
such  effects.  Vice  never  inspires  anything  like 
this ;  it  is  too  much  enslaved  by  the  body. 

Some  of  the  sentiments  are  beautifully  expressed. 
"It  is  so  hard  for  one  who  loves  to  write  1  I  ask 
for  none  of  your  letters  filled  with  learning  and  wit. 
All  I  desire  is  such  letters  as  the  heart  dictates,  and 
which  the  hand  can  scarcely  write  fast  enough.'* 
Again,  "  You  reign  in  such  inward  retreats  of  my 
soul,  that  I  know  not  where  to  attack  you.  When 
I  endeavour  to  break  those  chains  by  which  I  am 
bound  to  you,  I  only  deceive  myself,  and  all  the 
efforts  I  am  able  to  make  serve  but  to  rivet  them 
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faster.  Oh,  for  pity's  sake,  help  a  wretch  to  re- 
noance  her  desires,  herself,  and,  if  it  be  possible, 
even  to  renounce  you  I "  What  affection  I  "  When 
you  please,  anything  seems  lovely  to  me,  and  no- 
thing is  frightfiil  or  difficult  while  you  are  by." 

But  the  letters,  too,  must  rank  highly  as  pieces 
of  composition.  They  were  originally  composed  in 
Latin,  by  which  means  we  get  more  easily  at  their 
meaning,  and  comprehend  more  clearly  the  extra- 
ordinary talents  to  which  they  owe  their  origin ;  in 
fact,  we  have  but  another  proof  that  human  passion 
in  its  expression  is  the  same  in  all  times.  Yet  it  is 
remarkable  that  we  have  nothing  of  the  truly  deli- 
cate in  any  exact  description  of  the  passion,  uniting 
sentiment  and  chivalrous  feeling  towards  the  sex, 
until  after  the  christian  era.  The  loves  of  Greece, 
with  all  their  attendant  affluence  of  beautiful  ima- 
gery, do  but  exhibit  love  of  a  coarse  character, 
at  times  masculine,  often  heroic,  but  never  strictly 
feminine;  in  fact,  too  Spartan.  The  women  of 
Home  were  little  marked  by  that  character  of 
tenderness  and  beauty,  demanding  support  yet 
exciting  respect  from  the  strength  by  which  it 
desired  to  be  sustained,  which  was  introduced  by 
poets  in  the  time  of  the  Troubadours.  In  poetry 
we  have  conjugal  love  beautifully  depicted  by  the 
ancients,  as  in  Homer,  for  example,  if  only  in  the 
parting  scene  of  Hector  and  Andromache.      But 
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love  scenes  are  often  comparativelj  gross  where  an 
unexceptionable  passion  was, intended.  In  the  age 
of  chivalry  it  was,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  reverse  of 
this.  The  Courts  of  Love,  so  affectedly  romantic 
and  delicate  in  matters  of  love  "  above  board,"  were 
really  in  a  high  degree  gross  and  licentious  in  fact, 
if  they  were  less  exceptionable  in  language. 

This  indecorousness  time  and  a  greater  prevalence 
of  juster  principles  of  Christianity  seem,  in  some 
degree,  to  have  amended.  Nature  was  permitted  to 
have  more  sway  as  christian  simplicity  of  manners 
began  to  prevail,  and  delicacy  to  the  sex  in  affairs 
of  the  heart  became  more  conventionaL  Christianity, 
therefore,  was  the  cause  of  a  great  change  in  the 
i|iode  in  which  the  stronger  sex  treated  the  weaker, 
in  inducing  that  disinterested  affection  which  has 
no  taint  of  sensuality. 

The  idea  of  love  of  this  character  is  now  styled 
romantic  and  girlish,  but  it  is  founded  in  nature  and 
trutL. ,  Few  of  our  early  feelings  exist  without  a 
plain  object  This  refinement  of  vulgar  passion 
seems  as  if  it  were  designed  to  prevent  the  virtues 
of  the  heart  from  being  tainted,  owing  to  the  way  in 
which  selfishness  is  thus  kept  out  of  sight  Tbe 
future  happiness  of  the  young  does  not  profit  by 
inculcating  that  they  are  to  single  out  partners  for 
life  according  to  the  means  they  possess  for  adminis*- 
tering  to  worthless    vanities.     Prudence  is  com- 
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mendable;  but  to  such  an  extent  is  the  love  of 
money  in  the  affairs  of  life  now  pushed  by  parents, 
that  the  tales  of  affection  which  interested  so  much 
fonnerly,  are  now  read  without  emotion  by  the 
young.  The  glory  of  the  lovers  of  the  Paraclete  was 
the  constancy  of  their  affection.  Abelard,  indeed,  is 
not  here  so  noble  a  personification  of  the  virtue  as 
Heloise.  In  the  midst  of  the  seducing  world  she 
flies  to  the  convent,  and  never  once  regrets  the  vow 
that  severs  her,  all  feeling  as  she  is,  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Her  glory  is  her  self-denial,  next  to 
her  love  of  Abelard.  Her  hopes  rest  upon  their 
meeting  in  another  and  a  better  state  of  being.  She 
labours  day  and  night  to  bring  into  view  the 
blessings  of  heavenly  beatitude,  and  thereby  to  ex- 
tinguish an  earthly  with  a  heavenly  attachment 
Her  love  even  for  Abelard  sublimes  after  their  sepa- 
ration. Her  affection  had  been  womanly  and  human ; 
she  labours  more  and  more  to  render  it  inert,  and 
deplores  at  times  her  ill-success,  when  an  image  so 
beloved  as  that  of  Abelard  rushes  upon  her  sight, 
and  makes  her  forget  her  duties  to  GK>d  in  her  recol- 
lections of  her  past  happiness.  She  chides  herself, 
declares  how  she  strives  with  her  heart  to  impress 
a  brighter  image  there,  and  how  unavailing  she  feels 
the  effort  to  be.  Her  letters  are  full  of  beauty, 
feeling,  love,  devotion,  hope,  and  resignation.  The 
love  of  the  sex,  and  the  desire  of  fulfilling  her  duiy 
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to  her  religious  sisterhood,  strive  in  unequalled 
eloquence  of  description  for  the  mastery.  Now  she 
is  feeble,  and  with  all  the  clinging  fondness  that 
dwells  upon  the  past  time,  she  touches  the  dearest 
chords  of  the  human  heart  Then  she  chides  her- 
self, and  tears  away  the  illusion  that  would  snatch 
her  from  her  Gk)i  The  contest  is  vehement,  and 
in  no  language  is  there  such  another  example  of  the 
breaking  up  of  the  deep  things  of  the  soul,  and  the 
placing  them  so  near  the  truth  before  other  eyes. 
It  is  an  invaluable  picture  of  humanity,  laid  open 
in  all  the  anguish  of  virtuous  struggling  with  master 
passions.  We  read  the  soul  in  it,  as  we  read  it  in 
no  other  instance,  and  we  marvel  at  the  mystery  of 
our  human  constitution  more  than  we  had  ever 
done  before. 

There  is  something  inexpressible  in  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  mind  in  visiting  scenes  so  long 
renowned  as  the  Paraclete  and  its  calm  vale.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  loves  of  Abelard  and  Heloise,  the 
renown  of  Peter  Abelard  as  a  scholar  is  sufficient  to 
hallow  the  locality.  How  an  attaching  event  con- 
secrates things  little  interesting  in  themselves  I 
Abelard's  reputation  for  learning  seems  to  have 
been  a  great  trouble  to  him.  Numbers  of  scholars 
flocked  to  his  instructions,  and  thus  the  envy  of 
the  rival  churchmen  was  raised.  They  whose  pro- 
fession bids  them  to  forgive  are  the  most  unforgiving 
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of  mankind;  their  hatred  is  become  a  pioyerb. 
They  accused  him  of  heresy,  would  not  hear  his 
defence,  and  had  his  books  burned  by  the  common 
hangman  at  Soissons — the  summary  mode  of  argu- 
ment adopted,  by  way  of  convincing  him  and  the 
world  of  the  audacity  of  his  assertion,  that  ^'  no  one 
ought  to  believe  that  for  which  he  could  not  give  a 
reason!"  They  endeavoured  to  get  him  and  his 
scholars  stoned,  in  order  by  that  means  to  settle  to 
the  public  satisfaction  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  I 
A  second  charge  was  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
St  Denis,  who  walked  about  with  his  head  under 
his  arm,  was  the  Areopagite  mentioned  in  scrip- 
ture, and  that  there  was  no  proof,  if  he  was,  of  his 
ever  having  been  in  France — a  dispute  worthy  of  the 
middle  ages.  He  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  take 
shelter  in  a  cloister  in  Champaigne.  His  principal 
enemy  dying  at  a  lucky  moment,  he  was  enabled  to 
go  free,  and  soon  after  built  a  chapel  to  the  Para- 
clete, or  Comforter,  where  scholars  flocked  to  him. 
This  chapel  and  appendages  became  the  nunnery  of 
the  Paraclete  under  Heloise.  I  need  not  say  more 
of  a  story  so  well  known,  the  particulars  of  which 
display,  in  plain  truth,  the  ignorant  character  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  degradation  of  the  human  mind, 
and  the  unredeemed  history  of  their  barbarity. 

To    another    love    tragedy  fifty  years    ago — A 
man  whose  connections  had  sufficient  influence  to 
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keep  the  sad  story  from  travelling  far  out  of  the 
department,  paid  his  attentions    to  Mademoiselle 

V ,  a  young  and  lively  girl  of  great  personal 

beauty,  and  talents  of  no  ordinary  kind*  She  had 
been  carefully  educated,  and  possessing  a  high  sense 
of  honour  herself,  was  too  confiding  in  that  of 
another  from  that*  very  circtiknstance,  her  own  in- 
capacity for  evil  preventing  any  doubts  of  it  in 
another  towards  whom  her  feelings  were  honourably 
pledged.  She  furnished  another  example  to  the  sex 
of  no  small  moment  in  a  country  like  our  own, 
where  the  virtue  of  a  woman  is  valued  as  merchan- 
dise, and  the  wounds  of  a  husband  or  parent  are 
balMiced  by  cash  payments  I  The  most  cruel  and 
infamous  seducer  has  only  to  pay  a  sum  of  money 
for  adultery  or  seduction.  In  Prance,  which  country 
it  is  the  custom  to  charge  with  female  levity,  the 
law,  in  all  cases  of  adultery  and  similar  offences,  is 
highly  penal  on  the  offending  parties.  It  is  probable 
that  the  omission  of  any  law  to  the  same  effect  in 
England  originated  in  the  old  feudal  licences  freely 
sanctioning  adultery  with  the  wives  of  tenants. 
A  similar  prejudice  exists  in  fiivour  of  the  game 
laws,  which  cause  so  much  misery,  in  place  of 
repealing  them,  and  placing  game  on  the  footing  of 
other  property. 

The  &ther  of  Mademoiselle  V was  of  ancient 

fsunily,  but  not  in  affluent  circumstances.     Still,  he 
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had  lived  respected,  and  had  left  his  daughter  under 
the  care  of  a  mother,  with  a  sufficiencj  for  her  inde- 
pendence. In  disposition  she  was  open,  candid,  and 
somewhat  sanguine.  She  had  been  courted  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  had  known  the  man  who 
addressed  her  for  four  or  five  years  preceding  his 
offer.  The  day  of  their  marriage  was  about  to  be 
settled,  when,  in  an  unfortunate  moment,  her  lover 
availed  himself  of  an  affection  that  never  harboured 
a  doubt  of  his  fidelity,  and  obtained  an  advantage 
in  a  season  of  that  weakness  to  which  human 
nature  is  sometimes  too  prone  to  yield*  In  fact, 
having  given  her  heart,  she  felt,  too  erringly,  that 
she  had  no  more  to  give ;  nor,  indeed,  had  she  more 
to  give  to  one  who  was  honourable,  or  possessed 
humanity  above  the  brute  beast  of  the  wUd.  Her 
lover  evaded  leading  the  girl  he  had  thus  betrayed 
to  the  altar,  as  we  too  often  see  done  in  England, 
by  reference  to  the  law  courts. 

Mademoiselle  V became  broken-hearted.    The 

perfidiousness  with  which  she  had  been  treated 
brought  her  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  She  lay  in 
of  a  dead  child,  and  it  was  feared  that  her  mind  was 
utterly  gone.  By  great  care  on  the  part  of  her 
mother,  she  rallied,  but  her  former  liveliness  and 
gaiety  never  returned.  She  brooded  over  the  wrong 
she  had  suffered.  She  felt  that  she  must  be  an  out- 
cast from  society,  and  she  dwelt  upon  the  forlorn 
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idea  that  she  could  no  more  hold  up  her  head  among 
those  with  whom  she  had  once  associated.  Yet  the 
affidr  was  not  known  beyond  two  or  three  bosom 
friends,  who  kept  the  secret  religiously. 

Amidst  all,  she  was  pitied  more  than  blamed ;  and 
so  strongly  did  the  feeling  prevail,  that  an  enthusi- 
astic and  interesting  young  man  was  touched  with  her 
melancholy  and  that  beauty  which  even  in  sorrow 
is  apt  to  captivate,  so  that  he  paid  his  addresses  to 
her,  and  thus  placed  her  in  a  situation  still  more 
painful.  At  first  she  tried  to  evade  his  attentions. 
She  told  him  she  had  no  heart  to  give,  and  urged 
him  to  abandon  all  idea  of  her  becoming  his  wife. 
It  was  in  vain ;  he  persevered ;  and  then,  with  the 
resolution  of  one  worthy  a  better  position  than  that 
into  which  she  had  been  brought,  she  related  her 
painful  tale  to  him — that  secret  which  for  her  sake 
had  been  so  faithfully  kept  by  the  few  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  it.    After  a  short  absence,  he  returned 

to  Mademoiselle  V ,  told  her  he  had  thought 

over  the  incident  regarding  herself  with  which  she 
had  made  him  acquainted^  and  that  her  truly  noble 
conduct  under  the  circumstances  only  rendered  his 
attachment  to  her  more  strong.     He  would  take  no 

refusal,  and  finally  Mademoiselle  Y consented 

to  be  his  wife.  Thus  her  injury  would  have  been 
recompensed  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  a£nd  that  in  a 
manner  wholly  unlocked  for  on  her  part    Still,  she 
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did  not  feel  satisfied,  and  low  spirits  oppressed  her. 
A  settled  despondency  seemed  aboat  to  fix  itself 
permanently  upon  her.  One  winter's  evening,  when 
the  trees  were  destitute  of  foliage,  and  the  cold 
wind  rustled  through  the  sickly  dry  grass,  she  had 
crossed  the  churchyard  on  her  way  home  from  the 
dwelling  of  a  neighbour,  and  passing  her  father's 
grave,  by  which  she  had  planted  a  young  cypress  a 
year  or.  two  before,  which  seemed  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  as  she  told  her  mother  afterwards,  it 
crossed  her  mind  how  her  position  would  have 
affected  him  had  he  survived — ^she,  his  favourite, 
and  once  so  beloved,  now  dishonoured  and  disgraced. 
Her  reflection  that  it  would  have  broken  his  heart 
that  she  was  now  an  outcast  to  herself,  and  might 
soon  be  so  in  the  sight  of  the  world,  became  in- 
sufferable. She  felt  the  injury  she  had  received 
tenfold  increased.  She  plucked  a  bit  of  the  cypress 
from  the  young  tree  she  had  planted,  put  it  into 
her  bosom,  and  hastened  home.  Her  social  dis- 
grace now  appeared  inevitable  in  her  fancy,  and  he 
who  had  so  basely  treated  her  seemed  a  greater 
monster  in  her  eyes  than  before.  She  shut  herself 
in  her  chamber  on  reaching  her  house,  and  felt  all 
at  once  a  thirst  of  vengeance  take  possession  of  her 
soul.  Her  previous  feminine  softness  seemed  to 
leave  her,  and  an  equability  of  bearing,  which  her 
mother  imagined  had  arisen  from  her  feelings  having 
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become  more  subdued  by  the  prospect  of  her  miion, 
was  observed  in  her  conduct  In  person  she  was 
rather  under  the  middle  size  of  woman,  feminine, 
and  gentle,  with  a  light  figure,  and  a  sweet  ex- 
pressive countenance.  It  would  have  been  thought 
impossible  that  the  strong  affection  she  had  borne 
for  him  who  had  injured  her  could  have  changed 
into  the  most  inveterate  hatred,  mingled  with  a 
withering  scorn  at  his  very  name.  This  at  times 
broke  through  her  customary  bearing. 

She  married  him  who  had  so  generously  addressed 
her,  and  he  found  her  mind  elevated,  and  what 
might  be  styled  something  like  genius  in  her  man- 
ner and  actions,  as  if  she  rose  above  the  ordinary 
modes  of  thinking  upon  many  subjects ;  but  this 
was  only  visible  at  times  when  she  appeared  to 
forget  her  wrongs.  He  who  had  inflicted  them  upon 
her  married  another  woman  possessed  of  a  consider- 
able fortune.  Here,  it  is  probable,  all  would  have 
terminated,  but  the  scoundrel  who  had  wronged 

Mademoiselle  V ,  either  in  boastfulness,  or  out 

of  sheer  baseness  of  character,  on  some  allusion 
being  made  to  the  circumstance  of  her  marriage  to 
another  man,  observed  he  was  well  out  of  the  affair, 

for  the  child  Mademoiselle  V had  borne  was  not 

his  child,  but  that  of  an  Egyptian  servant,  whom 
he  had  brought  over  when  he  returned  from  the 
expedition  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  before.     How 
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this  reached  the  ear  of  the  unfortunate  woman  is 
unknown,  but  from  that  moment  she  became  wholly 
changed.  The  villain  who  so  maligned  her,  in 
addition  to  his  former  perfidiousness,  had  planted  a 
barbed  arrow  in  her  heart  which  could  never 
be  withdrawn.  Her  former  feeling  of  indignant 
womanly  sorrow  was  now  altered  into  the  desire 
of  vengeance,  for  which  end  she  seemed  determined 
either  to  live  or  die.  Her  nature  appeared  to 
change,  and  vengeance  to  occupy  her  whole  soul — 
nothing  but  vengeance. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  she  had  received  the 
greatest  provocation  it  was  possible  for  mortal  to 
receive.  It  was  far  worse  than  any  attempt  made 
upon  life  by  the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  or  the  dose 
of  the  concealed  poisoner.  She  said  her  eyes  could 
weep  blood.  They  flashed  vengeance  when  she  rea- 
soned, ^^what  is  life  in  value  compared  to  the 
injury  thus  inflicted?  it  is  nothing.  I  may  take 
life  in  my  own  defence — assuredly  I  may  take  it  in 
vengeance  for  that  which  is  of  tenfold  its  value  ?" 

From  the  moment  that  her  nature  changed, 
she  thought,  she  heard,  she  saw  nothing,  but  the 
gratification  of  the  vengeance  before  her,  as  she 
said,  ^^  even  in  my  dreams."  Her  health  began  to 
suffer,  and  her  husband  observing  it  with  deep  con- 
cern, drew  from  her  at  last  the  fact  before  stated. 
His  indignation  was  quickened  in  sympathy  with 
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her  whom  he  loved  better  than  before,  oat  of  pity 
for  her  suffering,  and  he  soon  joined  in  the  same 
desire  to  revenge  her  upon  the  miscreant  who  had 
been  the  wanton  cause  of  all  her  woe.  It  was  not 
the  work  of  a  moment  to  write  a  challenge  to  the 
villain  who  had  so  cruelly  wronged  his  wife.  She 
would  not  consent  to  his  meeting  her  enemy  in  that 
way,  and  exposing  his  own  life.  It  was  giving  him 
a  chance  only  due  to  a  man  of  honor  and  character 
in  the  world.  She  became  completely  altered,  and 
Btimulated  her  husband,  who  did  not  want  excite- 
ment, tb  avenge  her  cause  upon  the  author  of  it,  by 
making  him  the  certain  victim  of  his  cruelty.  She 
spoke  of  the  consequences  that  must  follow,  with 
much  caknness,  pledged  h^self  not  to  survive  him, 
and  inoculated  him  with  her  own  enthusiastic  de- 
sire to  punish  the  miscreant  who-  had  so  cruelly 
treated  her. 

Soon  afterwards  an  opportunity  occurred  for 
carrying  out  his  design;  he  met  his  wife's  slanderer 
at  a  spot  where  no  witness  was  present  The 
calling  him  to  account  for  his  conduct  only  pro- 
voked a  sneer  in  reply,  and  a  congratulation  on  his 
marriage  with  "  one  so  worthy  of  him."  At  once 
he  drew  a  pistol  from  his  breast  pocket  and  shot  the 
offender  through  the  heart,  then  hastened  home  and 
informed  his  wife  of  what  he  had  done.  She  burst 
into  tears,  actually  kneeled  down,  and  thanked  GK>d 
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she  was  avenged  apon  the  monster  who  had  wronged 
her.  She  afterwards  seemed  to  relent  when  it  was 
too  late,  but  recovering  herself,  said,  "  You  will  pay 
for  this  with  your  life,  my  dear,  but  I  will  die  with 
you.  Fly,  fly,  I  will  follow  you  over  sea,  lose  no  time.  *' 
Her  husband  kissed  her,  but  made  no  reply,  except 
that  he  would  not  leave  her. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  justice  sought  out  and 
ionad  its  victim,  after  vengeance  had  done  what  may 
be  called  its  own  peculiar  justice  upon  a  delinquent, 
I  was  going  to  write,  the  more  guilty  of  the  two. 
The  jury  recommended  the  prisoner  to  mercy,  but 
the  recommendation  was  not  admitted. 

His  wife  now  became  calm  and  self-possessed. 
She  sought  and  obtained  a  delay  of  a  week  or  two  in 
the  execution  of  a  sentence  accorded  to  her  perhaps 
in  consequence  of  the  treatment  she  had  received, 
and  the  suffering  she  had  undergone  exciting  offi- 
cial pity.  As  her  visits  were  permitted  to  her  hus- 
band she  had  not  much  difficulty  in  conveying  to 
him  a  knife  which  he  secreted  under  a  tile  in  the 
floor  of  his  oelL  A  small  quantity  of  a  powerM 
poison  she  gave  him  and  also  carried  about  with  her, 
as  it  occupied  no  space  that  would  attract  attention, 
the  smallest  quantity  being  effective.  She  had  been 
admitted  for  an  hour  or  two  every  day  to  see  her 
husband,  to  whom  she  seemed  more  devoted  than 
ever,   as  if    out  of  gratitude  for  his  sacrifice  of 
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himself  in  her  behalf.  He  felt  deeply  aud  bitterly 
for  her  and  her  wrongs.  He  knew  that  her  peace  of 
mind  coald  never  be  restored,  and  that  her  sufferings 
had  been  terrible,  and  it  is  probable  he  counted  upon 
the  end  of  the  tragedy  as  it  actually  occurred.  At 
times,  when  she  appeared  calm,  he  would  endeavour 
to  get  her  to  conquer  her  feelings,  and  refer  her  to 
the  conquest  of  her  grief  by  time.  It  was  in  vain^ 
she  declared  there  was  no  happiness  in  life  for  her, 
that  her  bare  abandonment  by  one  to  whom  she 
had  given  all  her  love  was  sufficient  to  break  her 
heart,  but  that  the  subsequent  slander  lessened  all 
that,  as  if  to  render  her  indignation,  her  burning 
hatred  of  him,  more  intense.  She  would  then  rise 
above  the  woman,  her  eyes  flashing  fire,  until  she 
sank  down  from  exhaustion. 

When  the  day  previous  to  her  husband's  execu- 
tion had  arrived,  she  told  him  she  would  die  with 
him.  ^^  What  shall  I  do  in  the  world  alone,  blasted 
with  such  calumnies  and  you  gone— no,  no,  it  shall 
not  be,  you  shall  not  die  on  my  account,  and  alone.^" 
The  execution  was  to  take  place  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  and  his  wife  was  told  she  must  take  leave 
of  him  before  the  usual  hour  of  excluding  persons 
from  the  prisons  the  night  before.  She  took  a 
heart-breaking  leave  of  him  deluged  in  tears, 
parting  with  the  word  "  remember,"  in  reference  to 
which  the  keepers  of  the  prison  had  no  clue. 
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The  unhappy  woman  returned  home  and  employed 
the  best  part  of  the  night  in  writing,  in  prayer,  and 
in  tears.  Some  of  her  remarks  are  said  to  have 
betrayed  a  singular  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  strong 
passion,  alternating  with  feminine  weaknesses.  She 
took  a  remarkable  farewell  of  her  mother  on  retiring 
to  rest,  kissing  her  again  and  again,  in  a  way  she 
had  never  before  done,  on  wishing  her  good  night. 
She  left  a  statement  behind  her  that  she  had  deter- 
mined not  to  survive  her  husband,  and  that  they 
had  agreed  to  quit  the  world  together,  a  world  of 
sorrow  to  both,  and  that  it  was  saving  him  from  the 
pain  and  disgrace  of  a  public  execution.  To  spare 
herself  the  grief  of  surviving  one  who  had  devoted 
himself  for  her  would  be  an  ill-return.  She  added, 
that  at  the  arrival  of  the  midnight  hour,  and  at  the 
mioute  agreed  upon  between  themselves,  they  had 
determined  to  end  their  miserable  existences  by  some 
means  which  they  had  previously  provided.  They 
were  successfui,  and  in  death  were  not  divided.  She 
had  conveyed  the  means  to  her  husband.  Being 
pitied,  his  guardians  were  careless  in  the  communica- 
tions they  held  together. 

All  that  has  long  passed  away  I  How  the  things 
which  are  past  sadden  the  mind  by  the  unconscious 
sympathy  they  have  with  our  own  doom !  It  is  nearly 
half  a  century  ago  since  that  tale  was  told  me. 
Every  one  has  felt  the  sensation  when  place  and 
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time  have  conjoined  to  produce  from  such  sad  inci- 
dents that  which,  perhaps,  may  be  designated  like  an 
autumnal  sensation  after  a  departed  summer.  Some 
of  our  poets  have  felt  and  described  this  very  admi- 
rably. The  "Lang  syne"  of  Burns,  and  several 
passages  in  Moore,  touch  the  same  string. 

By  the  bye,  Moore  behaved  oddly  sometimes  from 
carelessness,  but  not  always  without  a  suspicion  of 
design.  There  is  a  singular  note  added  by  him  to  a 
letter  of  Byron,  dated  Bavenna,  Marzo,  1821. 
Moore  affects  to  account  for  the  omission  of  a 
passage  in  "  The  Doge,"  fifth  act,  sent  to  Murray, 
in  these  words  : — "  Ask  Mr.  Gifford  if,  in  the  fifth 
act  of  *  The  Doge,*  you  could  not  contrive  (where 
the  sentence  of  the  Veil  is  passed)  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing lines  in  Marino  Faliero's  answer  :  — 

**  'Bat  let  it  be  so.    It  will  be  in  yain: 

The  veil  which  blackens  o'er  this  blighted  name, 
And  hides,  or  seems  to  hide,  these  lineaments, 
Shall  draw  more  gazers  than  the  thousand  portraits 
Which  glitter  round  it  in  their  painted  trappings, 
Your  delegated  slaves — the  people's  tifranU.*'* 

Moore  meets  the  difficulty  by  a  note: — "These 
hnea—perhaps  from  some  difficulty  in  introducing 
them — were  never  inserted  in  the  tragedy  I"  In  my 
"  Recollections,"  *  the  conduct  of  Gifford  in  muti- 
lating Byron  is  stated,  and  the  ppet*s  resistance  to 

*  Vol  L,  page  71,  Second  Edition 
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it  when  it  became  ^^too  bad."  Any  passage  nat 
consonant  with  Gifford's  political,  horse-racings  or 
religious  notions,  he  altered  or  struck  out  Now 
the  line  applied  to  the  Venetian  aristocracy,  and 
thus  denouncing  them  being  most  unsavoury  to 
Gifford,  and,  of  course^  could  not  be  got  in  by 
Murray.  They  ought  to  have  been  added  in  future 
editions,  but  were  omitted.  Moore  could  not  ven- 
ture, of  course,  to  throw  the  blame  on  Murray*s 
man*  of  all  work,  and,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  the 
"  difficulty"  which  did  not  exist,  as  will  be  seen  if 
the  reader  will  insert  the  passage  for  himself.  True, 
this  is  surmise,  but  surmise  may  be  truth,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  about  the  matter.  Byron  said  himself 
Gifford  ^'  did  not  take"  to  his  dramas.  No,  nor  to 
anything  not  as  vulgar  and  starched  and  croaking 
as  himself,  might  be  added. 

William  Henry  Curran,  the  eldest  son  of  John 
Philpot  Curran,  master  of  the  Bolls  in  Ireland,  died 
in  Dublin,  in  September,  1858.  Ab  intimacy  of 
more  than  thirty-six  years  makes  his  loss  the  more 
striking.  Probabilities  in  such  cases  are  not  brought 
into  account.  He  was  a  man  with  none  of  his 
father's  wit,  but  with  talents  of  no  mean  order,  and 
imiversally  respected.  lU-treated  by  his  father, 
who  sent  him  to  India  in  early  life,  he  was  thus 
marked  by  that  parental  neglect  which  originated, 
it  was  pretended,  in  the  idea  that  he  was  not  his 
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own  son  because  long  subsequently  to  his  birth, 
stung  hj  the  ill-usage  of  her  husband,  his  wife 
flung  herself  into  the  arms  of  another  man.  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  paternity,  as  the  resemblance 
of  the  son  to  the  father  spoke  it.  Then  the  career 
of  the  son  was  high  and  honourable,  and  unmarked 
by  that  looseness  in  morals  in  the  sire,  which  his 
splendid  eloquence  as  an  advocate,  daring  as  a  poli^- 
tician,  and  consummate  wit,  could  not  obliterate. 
Thus  though  he  had  a  jest  for  eyerything,  ev^i  fot 
his  own  dishonour  as  a  husband,  here  his  son 
had  the  advantage  of  hinL  William  Curran  had 
been  judge  of  the  insolvent  court  in  Dublin,  a  place 
given  him  by  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea  during  his 
yiceroyship,  and  he  was  in  most  oases  his  Excel- 
lency's political  adviser  in  private.  He  had  retired 
from  his  court  some  time,  and  latterly  had  be^ 
come  infirm.  In  conjunction  with  Shiel  he  wrote 
among  others  those  papers  upon  the  Irish  bar,  that 
made  so  considerable  a  noise  between  1820  and 
1830,  and  the  authors  of  which  great  pains  were 
taken  to  discover  afr  the  time  of.  their  appearance. 
He  also  published  many  articles  on  Irish  affairs,  all 
marked  by  good  scholarship,  a  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  considerable  reading.  He  was  not  sus- 
pected of  the  authorship,  and  he  was  solicitous  it 
should  be  kept  secret.  Even  O'Connell  at  last  was 
roused  by  some  of  his  writings,  and  sent  a  friend  to 
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Curran  himself  to  try  and  fish  out  the  writer,  hy 
saying  he  wished  to  be  enabled  from  himself  to  deny- 
he  (Curran)  was  the  author.  In  a  letter  to  the  pre- 
sent writer,  he  said,  ^^  I  am  glad  the  articles  answer. 
They  have  made  no  little  bustle  here — suspicion  has 
fallen  heavily  on  me.  Shiel  is  still  unsuspected  on 
this  side  the  water,  and  is,  I  know,  desirous  to 
continue  so.  Don't  you  think  you  might  give  out 
that  the  writer  of  the  first  two  or  three  has  discon- 
tinued, and  that  the  continuation  will  be  by  other 
hands  ?  A  very  tall  young  man  from  Cork  (known 
there  by  the  name  of  the  Long  Orator),  and  now  a 
student  in  the  Temple,  has,  with  the  modesty  of  his 
country,  and  his  future  profession,  announced  that 
he  is  the  author,  and  many  of  the  bar  here  believe 
this  to  be  the  fact  Can't  you  make  some  use  of 
this  ?  The  notice  of  O'Connell  you  allude  to  shall 
not  prevent  my  taking  him  up.'* 

The  contrast  between  Ireland  now  and  just  before 
the  anti-emancipation  act  may  be  judged  firom  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Curran  * — 

<<  I  am  not  surprised  at  your  despondencgr  upon 
public  matters,  but  you  can  have  little  concep- 
tion of  our  condition,  to  which  the  rest  of  Europe 
is  a  paradise.  This  country  is  becoming  abso- 
lutely uninhabitable,  and  yet  our  bigots    are  as 

*  To  the  preaent  writer. 
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damorouB  as  ever  for  a  continuance  of  the  old  sys- 
tem, and  the  worst  of  all  is  that  Irish  grievances 
are  so  complicated,  and  inyolve  so  many  upon  whom 
the  ministry  depend  (Che  Liverpool  administration), 
that  we  can  scarcely  ever  hope  to  see  them  honestly 
investigated.  I  am  on  circuit,  and  shall  be  in  Kil- 
kenny soon,  where  I  indulge  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you.  * 

He  wrote  a  letter  descriptive  of  society  in  Dublin 
in  which  he  described  the  celebrated  Luke  White  a 
millionaire.  Mr.  White  took  offence.  Curran 
wrote t  regarding  that  letter:  ^^It  has  been  gene- 
xally  attributed  to  me.  One  of  the  Orange  papers 
has  furiously  libelled  me  on  suspicionl"  (the  article 
supported  Lord  Wellesley  strongly,  and  exhibited  in 
true  colours  the  Orange  toast  given  by  a  peer— ^the 
Pope  in  the  pillory,  pelted  by  the  devil  with  the 
brains  of  priests)'  ^^  that  I  don't  care  much  about ; 
but  one  particular  person,  not  connected  with  that 
party,  Mr.  L.  White,  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  be 
extremely  angry  with  the  terms  in  which  he  is  men- 
tioned, and  has  declared  his  intention  of  calling  on 
the  publishers  for  the  author's  name.  I  hear  he  is 
on  his  way  to  London,  but  not  for  that  sole  purpose, 
he  will  hardly  have  the  weakness  to  make  the  de- 


*  On  my  intention  to  go  and  visit  Mr.  WyM,  at  St.  John*s  manor, 

Waterford,  onr  late  enroy  at  Athens, 
t  To  C.  R^  to  whom  Oolbnni  was  instmoted  to  send  him. 

VOL.   IL  N 
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mand.  I  mnst  tell  7011  he  is  eighty  yean  of  age^ 
piques  himself  upon  his  courage,  and  has  intimaitod 
thst  hia  object  in  searching  for  the  author  was  te 
call  him  out"  Thus  put  on  guard  there  could  be 
no  surprise.  Mr.  White  cooled  upon  it ;  he  neyer 
called.     Had  he,  the  secret  would  have  been  kept. 

Curran  reviewed  the  autobiography  of  Wolf 
Tone,  in  which  there  was  an  anecdote  of  Napoleon 
highly  honourable  to  him  in  his  conduct  to  Wolf 
Tcme's  widow  and  children,  and  one  equally  so  to 
Charles  Stuart,  the  British  ambassador  in  Paris. 
Sir  Charles'  recommendation  was  refused  with  hir 
customaiy  narrow-mindedness  by  Lord  Castlereagk 
Mr.  Tone  made  some  remark  by  letter  on  the  anec- 
dote,* which  was  communicated  to  Curran,  and  he 
wrote :  ^^  I  hope  no  offence  has  been  taken.  The 
fiacts  about  her  son  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge, 
for  they  acted  under  my  advice  in  the  buainess.  Tbe 
scene  with  Napoleon  I  had  from  Mr.  Wardlaw,  the 
American  consul,  and  I  rather  think  from  Mrs.  Toiie 
herself."  Many  of  these  things  are  now  become 
absorbed  in  history,  being  of  the  bye-gone.  Ire>- 
land  is  astonishingly  changed  for  the  better.  The 
lands  acquired  in  past  time  by  almost  every  speciee 
of  crime  have  passed  through  the  court  appointed  ae 
a  remedy.  I  had  missed  a  letter  which  might  have 
betrayed  the  authorship.     "Don't,"  said  he,  "  write 

*  See  vol.  iL»  JSMM,,  p.  587* 
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me  throngli  dimming ;  he  is  obstinately  and  incora*- 
hlj  negligent  I  should  not  have  got  your  note  at 
all,  if  Shiel  had  not  accidentally  called  at  the  shop, 
▼hen  they  were  pleased  to  make  him  the  bearer  of 
it  I  am  much  obliged  by  the  facility  you  gave  me  in 
gratifying  the  friends  of  Sir  J.  F — s.  I  ordered  the 
paper  containing  the  address  to  be  sent  you.  Upon 
calling  at  the  newspaper  office  to  remonstrate,  the 
people  asserted  they  had  done  so,  but  they  looked  at 
the  same  time  so  like  Irish  witnesses  that  I  am 
certain  they  lied.'* 

Curran  negociated  an  arrangement  with  M.  Beyle 
in  Paris,  as  a  contributor  to  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine.  It  was  arranged,  in  1827,  that  he 
should  spend  a  couple  of  days  with  Wyse  (since  Sir 
Thomas)  at  the  manor  of  St  Johns,  Waterford, 
coming  from  Kilkenny  to  meet  me,  and,  as  he  good- 
naturedly  worded  it,  "  to  contribute  in  putting  you 
in  as  good  humour  with  us  as  possible.**  If  I 
recollect  rightly.  Sir  Emerson  Tenant  was  expected 
to  have  been  of  the  party.  He  was  an  old  contri- 
butor of  very  interesting  letters  from  Greece. 

When  I  returned  once  more  to  town,  after  an 
absence  continued  almost  for  seven  years,  I  called 
one  morning  at  Uxbridge  House ;  when  I  was  going 
away.  Lord  A.  Paget  told  me  that  a  man  I  knew 
had  dined  there  with  his  father  the  day  before,  and 
on  asking  his  name,  found  it  was  Curran.      On 
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leaving,  I  asked  the  porter  for  Curran's  address,  and 
called  npon  him,  leaving  my  own  on  finding  him 
out;  I  got  a  note  from  him : 

"  Mt  dear  Beddikq, 

"I  am  unfortunately  to  start  to-morrow 

morning  for  Ireland.     I  went  a  few  days  ago  in 

search  of  you,  at  your  former  quarters,  but  the 

people  there  could  not  give  me  your  address ;  and  I 

was  equally  unfortunate  at  the  office.     I  expect  to 

be  over  again  in  a  couple  of  months,  when  I  trust 

we  shall  meet 

"  Believe  me  ever,  truly  yours, 

"  W.  H.  CURRAN." 

He  came,  we  adjourned  to  the  Piazza  Coffee 
House,  and  dining  there  together,  we  met  no  more 
The  inexorable  laws  of  time  and  change  did  not 
however  close  our  correspondence,  for  hiB  last  letter 
was  dated  at  the  end  of  January,  1858.  I  was 
surprised  and  shocked  to  see  that  every  letter  in 
the  communication  zigzagged  like  that  of  a  writer 
under  a  stroke  of  the  palsy. 

"  Dublin ;  5,  Fitzwilliam  Place. 

"  Jan.  28,  1858. 
"  My  dear  Redding, 

^^  Your  last  kind  letter  has  found  me  pros* 

trated  by  a  malignant  epidemic  (called  influenza) 

that  has  been  raging  here ;   and  although  it  is  now 
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five  weeks  since  I  was  seized  with  it,  I  am  still  as 
feeble  tliat  it  is  with  difficulty  and  pain  that  I  can 
manage  a  pen.  I  mast  not  any  longer  delay  to 
thank  you  for  your  recollection  of  me,  and  for  your 
books,  from  a  glance  at  which  I  can  see  I  have  a 
mass  of  most  interesting  reading  before  me. 
^^  Believe  me,  my  dear  Bedding, 
"  Most  truly  yours, 

"  W.  H.  CURRAN. 

^^  I  have  not  forgotten  our  beefsteaks  and  port 
wine  at  Chalk  Farm  I" 

He  appears  never  to  have  recovered,  though  he 
lingered  until  the  end  of  the  summer,  dying  early 
in  September.  He  was  one  of  the  truest-hearted 
men  I  ever  knew,  with  some  of  the  finest  qualities. 

^^Sic  abit  nostrsB  comedia  vitsd.''  We  do  not 
make  new  acquaintance  when  we  get  into  years — it 
would  be  wise  to  do  so,  but  they  who  do,  never  find 
the  new  fill  the  place  of  the  old.  "When  I  used  to 
walk  down  Begent  Street,  I  did  not  fail  to  meet  in 
a  forenoon,  half-a-dozen  individuals  I  knew.  I 
pass  up  and  down  now  ten  times,  and  not  a  single 
fellow  being  is  recognized,  but  the  highway  appears 
re-peopled.  Is  there,  since  then,  a  generation 
already  entombed  ? 

The  publications  of  William  Henry  Curran  are 
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few,  the  principal  being  Uie  life  of  his  oelebraieGl 
father,  who  treated  him  so  harshly,  but  of  whidi 
his  filial  piety  and  good  spirit  forbade  even  the 
remembrance,  and  his  collected  papers  in  the  **  New 
Monthly/'  The  Marquis  of  Anglesea  reposed  in 
him  the  greatest  confidence,  and  that  at  a  time  of 
much  trouble  in  Ireland,  respecting  which  he  said 
in  a  letter  now  before  me ;  Lord  Wellesley  was  then 
Lord-Lieutenant : — 

^^  I  am  not  surprised  at  your  despondency  upon 
public  matters,  but  you  can  have  no  conception  of 
our  condition,  to  which  the  rest  of  Europe  is  a 
paradise.  This  country  is  becoming  absolutely 
uninhabitable,  and  yet  our  Orange  bigots  are 
as  clamorous  as  ever,  for  the  continuance  of  the 
system  that  has  made  it  so,  and  the  worst  of 
all  is  that  Irish  grievances  are  so  complicated,  and 
involve  so  many  upon  whom  the  ministry  depend, 
that  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  see  them  honestly 
encountered.    I  expect  to  see  you  in  about  a  month." 

Curran  had  a  sister,  whose  history  was  truly 
tragical.  It  was  known  but  to  few  that  she  was 
his  relative,  although  many  had  read'  the  tale  with 
deep  emotion,  not  aware  to  whom  it  alluded.  She 
WHS  attached  to  counsellor  Emmet,  who  was 
executed  for  treason  in  the  sad  rebellion  to  which 
the  bad   government  of  Ireland   had  driven  the 
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people.  To  quote  firom  a  rery  difltingnislied  writer 
across  the  Atlantic,  with  whom  also  the  present  writer 
was  well  acquainted,  Uie  sad  story  of  the  hapless 
girl,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  repeat  in  this  place. 

^^  During  the  troubles  in  Ireland,  he  was  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed,  on  a  charge  of  treason. 
His  fikte  made  a  deep  impression  on  public  sympathy. 
He  was  so  young — so  intelligent — ^so  generous— so 
braye— so  everything  that  we  are  apt  to  like  in  a 
young  man.  His  conduct  under  trial,  too,  was  so 
lofty  and  intrepid.  The  noble  indignation  with 
which  he  repelled  the  charge  of  treason  against  his 
country — ^the  eloquent  yindication  of  his  name — and 
bis  pathetic  appeal  to  posterity  in  the  hopeless  hour 
of  condemnation — ^all  these  entered  deeply  into  eyery 
generous  bosom;  and  eyen  his  enemies  lamented 
the  stem  policy  that  dictated  his  execution. 

^^  There  was  one  heart  whose  anguish  it  would  be 
impossible  to  describe.  In  happier  days  and  fairer 
fortunes,  he  had  won  the  affections  of  a  beautiful 
and  interesting  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  late  cele- 
brated Irish  barrister.  She  loyed  him  with  the 
disinterested  feryour  of  a  woman's  first  and  early 
loye.  When  eyery  worldly  maxim  arrayed  itself 
against  him— when  blasted  in  fortune,  and  disgrace 
and  danger  darkened  around  his  name — ^she  loyed 
bim  the  more  ardently  for  his  yery  sufferings.    If 
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then,  his  fate  could  awaken  the  sympathy  even  of 
his  foes,  what  must  have  been  the  agony  of  her 
whose  whole  soul  was  occupied  by  his  image  I  Let 
those  tell  who  haye  had  the  portals  of  the  tomb 
suddenly  closed  between  them  and  the  being  they 
most  loved  on  earth — who  have  sat  at  its  threshold 
as  one  shut  out  in  a  cold  and  lonely  world,  from 
whence  all  that  was  most  lovely  and  loving  had 
departed.  But  then  the  horrors  of  such  a  grave  I 
so  frightful,  so  dishonoured!  There  was  nothing 
for  memoiy  to  dwell  on  that  could  soothe  the  pang 
of  separation — none  of  those  tender  though  melan- 
choly circumstances  that  endear  the- parting  scene — 
nothing  to  melt  sorrow  into  those  blessed  tears, 
sent,  like  the  dews  of  heaven,  to  revive  the  heart  in 
the  parching  hour  of  anguish. 

"  To  render  her  widowed  situation  more  desolate, 
she  had  incurred  her  father's  displeasure  by  her 
unfortunate  attachment,  and  was  an  exile  from  the 
parental  roof  But  could  the  sympathy  and  kind 
offices  of  friends  have  reached  a  spirit  so  shocked 
and  driven  in  by  horror,  she  would  have  experienced 
no  want  of  consolation,  for  the  Irish  are  a  people  of 
quick  and  generous  sensibilities.  The  most  delicate 
and  cherishing  attentions  were  paid  her  by  families 
of  wealth  and  distinction.  She  was  led  into  society, 
and  they  tried  all  kinds  of  occupation  and  amuse- 
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ment  to  dissipate  her  grief,  and  wean  her  from  the 
tragical  story  of  her  loyer.  Bat  all  in  vain.  There 
are  some  strokes  of  calamity  that  scathe  and  scorch 
the  sool— that  penetrate  to  the  vital  seat  of  happi- 
nesSy  and  blast  it,  never  again  to  put  forth  bud  or 
blossom.  She  never  objected  to  frequent  the  haunts 
of  pleasure,  but  she  was  as  much  alone  there  as  in 
the  depths  of  solitude.  She  walked  about  in  a  sad 
reverie,  apparently  unconscious  of  the  world  around 
her.  She  carried  with  her  an  inward  woe,  that 
mocked  at  all  the  blandishments  of  friendship,  and 
^  heeded  not  the  song  of  the  charmer,  charm  he 
never  so  wisely.*^ 

^^The  person  who  told  me  her  story  had  seen  her  at 
a  masquerade.  There  can  be  no  exhibition  of  far- 
gone  wretchedness  more  striking  and  painfiil  than . 
to  meet  it  in  such  a  scene ;  to  find  it  wandering  like  a 
spectre,  lonely  and  joyless,  where  lill  around  is  gay ; 
to  see  it  dressed  out  in  the  trappings  of  mirth,  and 
looking  so  wan  and  woe-begone,  as  if  it  had  tried  in 
vain  to  cheat  the  poor  heart  into  a  momentary  for- 
getfulness  of  sorrow.  After  strolling  through  the 
splendid  rooms  and  giddy  crowd  with  an  air  of  utter 
abstraction,  she  sat  herself  down  on  the  steps  of  an 
orchestra,  and  looking  about  for  some  time  with  a 
vacant  air,  that  showed  her  insensibility  to  the 
garish  scene,  she  began,  with  the  capriciousness  of 
a  sickly  heart,  to  warble  a  little  plaintive  air.     She 
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had  an  exquisite  voice,  but  on  this  oocasion  it  was 
80  simple,  so  touching — it  breathed  forth  such  a 
soul  of  wretchedness — that  she  drew  a  crowd  mute 
and  silent  around  her,  and  melted  every  one  into 
tears. 

^'  The  stoiy  of  one  so  true  and  tender  could  not 
but  excite  great  interest  in  a  country  remarkable 
for  enthusiasm.  It  completely  won  the  heart  of  a 
brave  officer,  who  paid  his  addresses  to  her,  and 
thought  that  one  so  true  to  the  dead  could  not  but 
prove  affectionate  to  the  living.  She  declined  hia 
attentions,  for  her  thoughts  were  irrevocably  en- 
grossed by  the  memory  of  her  former  lover.  He, 
however,  persisted  in  his  suit  He  solicited  not  her 
tenderness,  but  her  esteeuL  He  wbb  assisted  by  her 
.conviction  of  his  worth,  and  her  sense  of  her  own 
destitute  and  dependent  situation,  for  she  was  ex- 
isting on  the  kindness  of  friends.  In  a  word,  he 
at  length  succeeded  in  gaining  her  hand,  though 
with  the  solemn  assurance  that  her  heart  was 
unalterably  another's. 

^'  He  took  her  with  him  to  Sicily,  hoping  that 
a  change  of  scene  might  wear  out  the  remembrance 
of  early  woes.  She  was  an  amiable  and  exemplaiy 
wife,  and  made  an  effort  to  be  a  happy  one ;  bat 
nothing  could  cure  the  silent  and  devouring  melan- 
choly that  had  entered  into  her  very  soul.  She 
wasted  away  in  a  slow,  but  hopeless,  decline,  and  at 
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lengih  sank  into  the  grave  the  victua  of  a  broken 
heart" 

It  was  npon  her  that  Tom  Moore  composed  the 
lines  beginning — 

**  She  is  far  from  the  land  where  her  joung  hero  sleeps  T 

In  a  letter  subsequent  to  our  literary  correspon- 
dence,  Corran  wrote, /"You  have  got  the  cholera 
in  London  at  last,  and  there  is  an  end  of  all  the 
nonsense  about  parallels  of  latitude.  Do  not  suffer 
yourself  to  be  hipped.  We  shall  have  it  in  Dublin. 
Tell  me  about  Fleteher,  the  Polish  historian — 'tis  a 
melancholy  business.*  Lord  Grey  to  the  devil,  say 
what  he  may  on  the  matter  I  Tithes  are  dead  and 
gone,  and  He  who  raised  Lazarus  could  alone 
resuscitate  them.  We  have  Cobbett  here  just 
arrived ;  what  to  do  ?  O'ConnelPs  paper  has  begun 
to  attack  him  already : — 

*  Nor  can  one  Irela&d  brook  the  doable  reSgn, 
Of  Cobbetti  and  the  Prmce  of  Deninane  I' 

"  Lord  Grey  is  thought  to  have  spoken  under  the 
inspiration  of  your  old  friend  Plunket  Bight, 
Menenius,  ever  right !  I      I  am  just  dressing  for 

*  He  shot  himself  in  oonseqaenee  of  aooepting  payment  of  a  book- 
filler,  hj  a  bill  wkioh  waa  diahononred." 
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court,  ue.y  like  a  true  patriot,  without  the  hope  of 
being  paid  for  my  trouble  I" 

His  letters  have  lost  their  public  interest  through 
time.  Few  had  more  to  bear,  and  bore  it  with  more 
magnanimity ;  and  few  passed  through  life  having 
higher  mental  endowments  or  possessing  greater 
integrity.  He  was  not  formed,  as  his  father  was, 
for  stormy  times.  The  metaphors  of  the  elder  Cnrran 
are  not  seen  in  the  son's  declamations — that  daring 
eloquence  in  which  he  was  never  perhaps  excelled. 
The  son  wrote  well,  without  exaggeration,  on  the 
whole,  superior  to  Shiel,  with  more  equability,  and 
not  without  equal  force.  On  circuit,  his  addresses 
were  to  the  point,  solid,  directed  to  the  reason,  and 
by  no  means  imaginative,  after  the  father's  modeL 
He  could  not  have  fought  with  such  keen  weapons 
drawn  from  eveiy  forensic  resource,  as  his  father  did, 
that  government  of  which  Lord  Clare  was  more  the 
head  than  Lord  Camden.  But  he  would  have 
fought  the  battle  as  doggedly,  with  the  weapons  of 
humanity  and  reason  only,  but  these  are  not 
admissible  where  might  is  above  right,  and  where 
the  crimes  of  the  rulers  surpass  the  crimes  of  the 
governed.  Babid  judges,  infamous  witnesses,  one 
of  whom  was  sufficient  to  convict,  in  defiance  of 
English  law ;  juries  carefully  selected  by  the  crown— 
these  would  have  led  the  advocate  of  reason  and  law 
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alone,  into  hopeleBsnesa  of  success,  where  the  ruling 
agent  selected  his  victims,  and  fixed  their  fate. 
Here  the  son  would  haye  failed.  The  father 
called  up  the  most  terrific  images  to  designate  the 
venal  agents  of  the  corrupt  Irish  government,  and 
defied  it.  He  laid  bare  its  stealthy  assassins,  civil 
and  military,  and  by  terrible  imagery  deterred  from 
the  farther  provocation  of  an  excited  people,  what 
no  moral  tie  would  have  withheld.  When  hireling 
miscreants  in  the  witness-box  trembled  in  the 
height  of  their  audacity,  judge,  jury,  court,  all  cer- 
tainly known  to  be  their  friends — when  even  such 
miscreants  recoiled  thus  backed,  the  effect  of  the 
eloquence  applied  to  the  excitable  Irish  must  have 
been  astounding.  Of  one  hireling  villain  who  was 
a  witness,  whom  Ourran  cross-examined  and  ex- 
posed, he  wound  up  describing  his  sanguinary  auda- 
city, ^^  He  was  a  wretch  who  would  dip  the  Evan- 
gelists in  blood.*'  Of  Reynolds,  whom  he  proved  a 
thief,  on  a  cross-examination,  he  said,  '^  He  measures 
his  own  value  by  the  coffins  of  his  victims ;  and  in 
the  field  of  evidence  appreciates  his  fame  as  the 
Indian  warrior  does  in  fight — ^by  the  number  of 
scalps  with  which  he  can  sii^ell  his  triumphs.  He 
calls  upon  you,  by  the  solemn  league  of  eternal 
justice,  to  accredit  the  purity  of  a  conscience 
washed  in  his  own  atrocities.*^  In  Ireland,  men  in 
those  wretched  times  were  judged  before  they  were 
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tried,  and  the  witnesseti  were  eome  of  them  the 
most  peijared  misareants  that  erer  existed.  The 
govemment  of  Irelaud  eeemed  to  take  a  pride  in  the 
iiacknefed  villaiiiB  it  employed  in  eyidenoey  havin^^ 
itself  goaded  the  ooantry  into  rebellion.  The  effects 
of  its  rule,  and  the  character  of  its  aristociacy  at 
that  time,  may  be  seen  in  the  misfortunes  of  its 
suooessors  in  the  present  court  for  the  sale  of  estates 
in  Ireland.  The  crown  witnesses  were  all  kept  in 
good  trim,  and  well  rewarded ;  they  came  into  court 
•against  their  victims,  from  ^Hhose  catacombs  of 
living  death,  where  the  wretch  that  is  buried  a  man 
lies  tm  his  heart  has  time  tx)yester  and  dMol/ce^  and 
is  then  dug  up  an  iftfortMrr  But  this  respects 
the  eloquence  of  the  father. 

One  day,  W.  H.  Curran  called  upon  the  writer, 
coming  post  haste  from  Paris.  ^^I  am  come, 
Hedding,''  said  he,  ^^  to  expose  at  home  the  most 
impudeut  scoundrel  for  whom  the  Irish  govemment 
ever  provided.  In  Ireland  we  knew  aothiog  of  his 
whereabouts  for  a  score  of  years.  He  could  not  live 
there;  his  person  I  well  knew.  I  was  goirigtoa 
party  at  Sir  Charles  Stuart's,  about  a  week  or  ten 
days  ago ;  I  encountered  a  handsome  equipage,  out 
of  which  stepped  blood-money  Reynolds,  the  infii* 
moos  silk-meroer  of  Dublin,  that  pegured  wretch. 
I  found  seveial  who  were  present,  and  some  of  my 
countzymen,  too,  who  knew  nothing  of  his  person, 
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thongli  iaware  of  his  character.  I  at  once  went 
loand  to  all  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  and 
pointed  him  oat  He  had  been,  I  know  not  how 
long,  in  Paris — ^perhaps  been  employed  there,  after 
1814,  by  Lord  Castlereagh.  I  have  done  the 
sconndrers  business  there,  now  yon  mnst  make  the 
fact  known  here,  as  far  as  you  can.  I  am  off  to 
Dublin  to-morrow.  How  amply  he  is  proTided  for 
at  the  public  expense,  and  where  he  has  been  recently 
sojourning,  must  be  known.  I  will  take  care  of  the 
matter  in  Ireland.  Everyone  supposed  Beynolds  to 
be  where  the  wretch  will  be  some  day— ^where  only 
flueh  men  can  finally  go."  Curran  proceeded  to 
Dublin,  and  the  present  writer  was  not  slow  to  make 
the  circumstance  known  in  the  London  circles. 

I  was  subpoenaed  once  in  the  court  where  Lord 
Wynford  presided,  being  a  witness  for  the  crown. 
Wynford  was  the  least  pleasing  judge  I  ever  saw  on 
the  bench,  except  ^^fidse  as  hell"  Ellenboroughf 
who  outvied  Bhadamanthus.  Enren  when  overflowing 
with  loyalty  and  wine,  Wynford  was  ill-tempered 
and  arbitrary.  Ellenborough  was .  not  a  ion  vivanL 
Wynford  was  sometimes  eloquent  when  silence 
would  have  better  become  him,  and  taciturn  when 
it  would  have  become  him  to  speak,  but  he  feared 
being  serviceable  to  common  sense.  He  ought 
never  to  have  been  a  judge,  except  where  Cerberus 
keeps  his  court.     He  had  strong  political  preju-*- 
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dices;  used  to  drink  and  swear  liard.  Dining* 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  one  occasion,  he  lost 
a  document  of  importance  out  of  his  pocket,  as  he 
was  zig-zagging  home  at  night,  or  rather  morning, 
from  Carlton  House.  The  elder  Corran  said  a  good 
thing  of  him  which  I  never  saw  in  print :  ^^  He  is 
the  hest-worst  man  about  the  court ;  for  even  if  I 
prove  him  the  worst,  he  will  still  be  the  besV^ 

Another  saying  of  Currants,  about  a  fashionable 
demirep  who  had  been  kept  by  two  or  three  men 
and  then  married  a  peer  to  become  still  more  noto- 
rious :  "  Poor  Lady  B— — — ,  I  very  much  pity  her 
anxiety  about  her  virtues ;  other  ladies  don't  com- 
plain of  them,  but  hers  are  always  in  difficulties." 

Lord  Londonderry,  when  Oastlereagh,  having 
made  one  of  his  speeches  in  parliament,  for  unless 
he  was  stung  to  the  quick  and  was  thus  raised 
by  excitement  above  the  natural  man,  he  blun- 
dered on  in  the  oddest  way,  a  member  having 
followed  on  the  same  side  of  the  question,  I  forget 
the  point,  but  he  did  no  more  than  repeat  his  lord- 
ship's statement  Mr.  Ponsonby,  in  reply,  said 
that  as  the  speech  of  the  honourable  member  who 
spoke  last  was  only  an  echo  of  his  lordship's,  he 
should  pass  it  over.  "  Did  you  read  it,  Grattan  ?  " 
some  one  said.  ^^  Yes,  my  dear  boy,  and  it  was  the 
most  successful  attempt  I  ever  knew  at  bothering  an 
echo  I"    This  recals  a  witiy  reply  of  Curran^^s,  at 
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Brighton,  which  I  remember.  His  wit  was  always 
ready,  and  on  that  accoant,  perhaps,  the  more 
delightfaL  He  was  never  one  of  those  the  know- 
ledge of  whom  personally  disappoints  us.  He  died^ 
jost  afterwards.  His  conversation  was  most  at- 
tractive, thoagh  his  person  was  ordinary,  and  he 
would  sometimes  pun  in  the  lowest  way.  He  met  a 
friend  who,  limping  along,  complained  of  having  a 
sore  leg.  He  had  just  been  soliciting  a  place  under 
government,  and  all  his  hopes  had  ended  in  dis- 
appointment. 

"  You  are  certain  of  a  place,**  said  Curran,  "un- 
der the  India  company ;  they  will  be  glad  of  an 
alliance  with  the  sovereign  of  Mysore." 

The  appearance  of  a  comet  has  been  an- 
nounced, while  I  am  writing.  The  detection  of 
comets  in  our  system  has  multiplied  of  late  years. 
The  most  remarkable  and  largest  I  ever  remem- 
ber was  that  of  1811.  It  was  singular  that, 
although  Newton  and  Halley  had  published  re- 
marks respecting  these  luminous  bodies,  and  had 
very  clearly  explained  perhaps  all  we  shall  ever  know 
regarding  them,  they  continued  for  a  century  after 
that  time  to  fill  the  larger  part  of  the  public  with 
fear,  a  proof  how  slowly  reason  and  truth  make  way 
among  the  masses,  and  how  closely  they  hug  to 
their  bosoms  the  crookednesses  of  error  in  place  of 
straightforward  evidence.    The  terrors  of  a  comet 
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even  gince  Newton's  decease,  were  described  with, 
some  hamoor  in  a  work  pablished  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
stolidify  of  the  masses  in  the  most  civilised  nations 
in  regard  to  the  plainest  phenomena  of  nature, 
when  year  after  y^ur  they  are  unfolded  to  them, 
their  want  of  interest  in  them,  and  preference  of 
prejudice  to  reason  iq>on  aU  occasions,  are  not  the 
strongest  of  the  arguments  that  can  be  used  against 
a  future  state.  Of  what  worth  can  such  animals 
be  in  a  territory  where  wisdom  and  holiness  rule  ? 
The  clown  who  guides  the  plough  in  the  midst  of 
nature,  whose  thoughts  might,  by  the  observation 
of  what  he  sees  around  him,  become  expanded,  for 
his  simple  labour  leaves  his  Uioughts  free  for 
exercise,  this  same  animal,  for  he  is  little  more, 
goes  through  his  routine  of  mechanical  labour  for 
his  bread,  and  cherishes  no  associations  that  tend  to 
elevate  his  understanding.  He  never  thinks,  and 
what  above  an  animal  is  the  man  without  thought, 
whether  seated  on  a  throne  or  driving  a  muck  cart  ? 
and  how  high  as  the  heaven  above,  both  the  re- 
flective spirit  that  often,  amid  labours  which  extort 
fatigue  from  it  in  the  way  of  toil,  finds  still  some 
moments  to  expand  itself  beyond  this  visible,  diurnal 
sphere,  with  sky-aspiring  associations.  The  world 
seems  to  grow  little  wiser,  ever  hugging  closely  its 
prejudices  and  saperstitions. 
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**Look  how  the  world's  poor  people  are  amazed 
At  apparitiona,  signs,  and  prodigies,* 

wrote  a  great  poet  three  oenturies  ago.     It  is  little 
better  now^  only  superstition  is  in  other  forms. 

The  description  to  which  I  allude  says  that  the 
effdct  on  London  people  at  first  remained  much 
as  usual,  being  absorbed  in  Mammon  worship. 
In  the  city  it  was  seen  that  even  Mammon  had  not 
yet  overcome  superstition.  All  the  majesty  of 
Cheapside  tmned  out  in  fear.  Thousands  congre- 
gated in  the  streets^and  no  less  than  seventeen  were 
counted  there  upon  their  knees,  seemingly  moved 
by  great  devotion.  Eleven  of  them  were  women  of 
fourscore,  and  six  men  of  about  seventy ;  for  it  was 
confidently  predicted  that  the  comet  would  destroy 
the  city.  One  hundred  and  twenty-three  clergymen 
went  over  to  Lambeth  to  beseech  the  archbishop  to 
pen  im  order  for  a  short  prayer,  they  being  wholly 
destitute  of  one  in  relation  to  comets.  The  request, 
it  was  declared,  after  due  deliberation,  should  be 
considered  in  convocation  to  be  called  for  the  purpose. 
Many  went  to  church  who  had  not  been  there  for 
years  on  a  week-day.  The  governor  of  the  Bank 
secured  the  services  of  all  the  fire-engines,  and 
placed  the  bonds,  books,  and  bills  in  a  secure  place, 
and  then  betook  himself  to  his  devotions,  fi*om 
whidi  he  did  not  cease,  except  once  or  twice  to 
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anathematize  those  Jacobites  who  had  caused  a  ran 
upon  the  Bank  at  such  a  critical  moment  Our 
statesmen  were  low-spirited  and  confused.  One  of 
them,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  desired  abso- 
lution for  innumerable  breaches  of  the  ninth  com- 
mandment ;  another  read  much  in  Job,  and  seemed 
penitent  in  everything  but  charity  to  his  neighbours. 
Three  maids  of  honour  countermanded  their  ball 
dresses,  and  two,  burning  all  their  ^^  sensation"  novels 
and  romances,  bought  Taylor's  ^^  Holy  Living  and 
Dying.''  The  birthday  suits  countermanded  caused 
the  dismissal  of  numbers  of  workpeople.  A  well-read 
maiden  lady  of  the  court  declared  how  shocking  it  was 
that  she  had  soon  to  appear  naked  before  all  the 
world,  and  mankind  naked  before  her,  which  she 
feared  would  confuse  her  answers  when  called  to  her 
account.  The  maids  of  honour  said  they  could  not 
think  the  sight  so  very  disagreeable.  One  of  them 
declared  she  should  like  to  see  it,  for  there  could  be 
no  indecency  where  all  were  alike,  and  they  had  time 
to  prepare,  so  they  ordered  bathing  tubs  at  once, 
and  looking  glasses  to  be  placed  by  them.  The 
lawyers  were  in  inexpressible  alarm,  with  all  the 
weapons  for  defence  at  command.  They  thanked 
heaven  there  had  been  no  recent  state  trials.  They 
could  not,  amid  all,  be  induced  to  return  the  fees, 
even  for  work  not  done.  The  judges  were  happy; 
they  had  left  the  bar  for  years.    The  barristers 
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rejoiced  they  n  ere  not  attorneys,  and  the  attorneys 
that  they  were  not  pettifoggers  and  scriveners,  or 
other  dregs  of  the  law.  The  army  officers  were 
nnshaken,  nor  were  their  oaths  at  the. Horse  Guards 
lessened  in  nnmher,  while  the  army  chaplains  could 
not  be  found.  The  physicians  generally  seemed,  as 
usual,  to  be  unbelievers,  and  yet  thought  the  comet 
might  render  the  air  malignant,  and  so  they  got 
receipts  ready  to  meet  fees.  As  the  comet  got 
brighter,  they  had,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives, 
more  thought  of  their  souls  than  their  bodies.  In 
the  church,  the  charge  of  souls  was  felt  heavily ; 
but  it  was  remarked  that  the  terror  of  the  event  was 
great  in  proportion  to  the  hierarchal  degrees.  The 
higher  the  ecclesiastical  rank,  the  greater  the  fear. 
The  bishops  looked  pale  as  ashes.  The  only  joy 
expressed  was  by  three  men  ordered  for  execution, 
and  by  a  great  churchgoing  man  who  was  at  the 
point  of  death.  On  'Change  they  were  all  sellers, 
and  no  buyers.  Seven  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty-five  persons  in  London  and  Westminster 
married  their  kept  mistresses  by  declaration,  for 
there  was  not  time  to  go  through  the  ceremony  with 
alL  Unbelievers  suddenly  recanted— many  be- 
longing to  the  Temple  Chambers  and  Physicians* 
College.  The  comedians  and  clowns,  to  get  as  large 
a  stock  of  faith  as  they  could,  turned  catholics. 
One  man  of  fortune  bought  a  boat  for  himself  and 
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fiunily.  thinking  the  riyer  the  safest  place  in  ther 
confligration.  Only  one  lord  and  two  oommonen 
threw  np  tlieir  pensions  in  haste ;  all  the  others  wero 
quieted  and  absolved  by  the  clergy.  Some  of  thd 
richest  tradesmen  gave  away  shillings  and  sixpences 
to  beggars  at  the  church  doors — a  thing  never 
before  observed.  One  rich  churchwarden  himself 
distributed  fifty  twelv^)enny  loaves  at  his  own  cost  I 

In  this  way  literary  men  jested  with  the  popnlar 
ignorance  in  its  fears  a  century  ago. 

Sir  John  Milley  Doyle  is  no  more,  and  that  grave 
Quixotic  countenance,  so  expressive  of  adventure 
and  of  the  absence  of  evil  feeling,  marked,  too,  with 
a  certain  innate  simplicity  of  nature!  No  more 
will  he  be  seen  in  cheerful  conversation,  with  his 
pallid  features  and  expression  of  something  deeper 
in  intellect  than  was  really  concealed  beneath  his 
strongly  delineated  visage.  ^^  How  are  you,  Sir 
John?  Have  you  been  long  up?"  referring  to 
Windsor.  ^^  I  am  going  back ;  only  getting  a  hasty 
dinner.  I  have  run  up  for  medical  advice.  I  have 
been  living  very  low^  and  the  doctors  tell  me  I  am 
wrong--^that  I  must  live  high.  I  was  afraid  of 
apoplexy.  They  tell  me  I  have  no  reason  to  fear 
that  disease  from  fiilness,  but  from  the  opposite 
course.  In  place  of  dining,  as  we  used  to  do,  in  a 
generous  way,  at  our  friends  at  Kensington,  and 
with   Dr.   Q  in  the  city,   I  have    been    as 
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spare  as  possible.  I  liave  not  felt  wrell  for  somd 
tiine.  I  shall  go  back  to  my  quarters.  I  am  the 
first  KO.B.  that  was  ever  made  a  poor  knight  of 
Windsor,  after  all  my  wanderings."  He  continued 
upon  the  same  breath,  ^^  Can  yon  tell  me  how  many 
millreas  go  to  the  pound  at  the  present  rate  of 
exchange?"  A  negative  was  the  result,  without 
going  into  the  city  to  inquire.  An  acyoumment  to 
a  restaurateur's  took  place,  and  a  moderate  repast^ 
soon  after  whieh  Doyle  departed.  We  took  leave  of 
each  other ;  he  was  to  see  London  no  more.  His 
treatment  by  the  Portuguese  was  perfectly  in 
character.  He  lost  all  he  possessed  by  too  great  a 
reliance  upon  their  honour.  Sir  John  showed  great 
zeal  in  all  he  undertook,  and  exhibited  some  little 
but  harmless  vanities.  He  was  kind-hearted,  fond 
of  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  ready  to  do  good 
offices  for  any.  Too  speculative  and  sanguine, 
although  he  had  lived  long  in  the  world—for  he 
must  have  numbered  threescore  years  and  ten,  or 
neaorly — ^he  seemed  not  to  have  been  as  cautiouis  as 
might  be  expected  of  those  with  whom  he  dealt 
He  was  the  most  cheerful  of  companions,  and  in  his 
private  circle  would  sing  a  comic  song  with  no  little 
zest  Of  his  talents  as  a  soldier,  beyond  activity 
and  a  high  sense  of  duty,  nothing  can  be  said, 
because  he  was  not  in  any  high  command  where  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  distinction  by  a  display  of 
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Us  military  talents.  No  one  was  more  amusing  in 
conversation  when  the  dessert  came  upon  the  table. 
He  would  occasionally  reason  upon  an  unreasonable 
thing,  as  his  countrymen  sometimes  do,  and  with 
that  happy  good  humour  which  accompanied  him  in 
all  his  misfortunes.  He  indulged  in  the  hope  of 
receiving  justice  from  Portugal,  when  any  other 
man  would  have  given  it  up  in  despair.  "Well, 
Doyle,  how  go  things  now  in  the  South  ?  You  hope 
against  hope."  "  It  is  better  to  do  so  than  not  hope 
at  all.  I  am  like  the  maiden  lady  who  hoped  to 
seventy,  and  getting  a  wig  and  a  new  set  of  teeth, 
hoped  on  still.'*  "  You  are  of  a  felicitous  temper, 
8ir  John.'*  "  If  I  am,  it  is  not  from  the  felicity  of 
fortune."  Poor  Doyle  I  he  was  Quixotic  and  melan- 
choly-looking to  the  last 

A  word  more  of  Croker* — how  well-known 
names  have  been  rapidly  departing  from  amongst 
US  I  It  is  natural  to  us  all,  it  may  be  replied,  and 
must  be  felt  by  those  who  have  the  largest  circle  of 
acquaintance.  I  had  often  met  Croker,  who  was 
one  of  a  certain  circle  of  which  the  Smiths,  Withers, 
Hook,  and  Hill  were  a  part  I  do  not  think  Croker 
ever  had  a  friend  beyond  the  common  measure  of 
usage  of  that  abused  term.  One  of  his  first  literary 
engagements  was  on  the  Pic  Nic  Paper,  in  which 
Sir  J.  B.  Burgess,  Colonel  Greville,  and  Cumber- 

*  See  BecoUeotioniy  Vol.  iii.,  p.  806|  seoo&d  edition. 
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land  wrote.  Combe  also  was  concerned  as  editor. 
Croker  was  introduced  by  Greville  as  a  yonng  Irish- 
man of  talent,  who  would  edit  the  whole  paper  prose 
and  verse,  for  two  guineas  a  week  Croker  at  once 
made  a  show  of  his  powers  in  conversation,  full  of 
Irish  ardour.  When  he  went  away— the  story  has 
been  before  promulgated— -Greville  asked  Cumber- 
land what  he  thought  oi  the  young  man.  ^^  Thought  ? 
why  he  talks  enough;  he  is  a  talking  potatoe.'* 
Greville  engaged  the  young  Irishman,  for  he  was 
the  principal  proprietor.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  the  paper,  as  the  ^  Pic  Nic '  and  ^  The 
Cabinet/  to  which  latter  name  it  was  changed, 
did  not  succeed  even  under  the  Talking  Potatoe; 
it  expired  in  1803.  Some  of  the  articles  had 
considerable  merit  Cumberland,  Bland  Bur- 
gess, Peltier,  J.  C.  Henries,  James  and  Horace 
Smith,  Combe,  Rogers,  and  Croker  were  all  con- 
tributors. No  publication  will  succeed  in  England 
without  puffing.  Formerly  the  Monthly,  Critical, 
Edinburgh,  and  Quarterly,  decided  for  a  time  in 
turn  the  fate  of  books,  then  came  Colbum's  system 
of  puffing,  and  since  that  the  newspaper  critical 
paragraphs  and  articles. 

A  lady  who  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  John  Wilson  Croker,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty,  affecting  to  know  more  of  liim  than  she 
really  did  of  his  papers  in  the  Quarterly  Beview,  was 

you  XL  0 
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SQpporting  his  opinion^  with  some  warmth.  "  I  be- 
lieve," said  she,  "  Croker  has  a  capacity  for  any- 
thing to  which  he  chooses  to  apply  himself."  "I 
do  not  deny  what  yon  state  in  regard  to  things  in 

general,**  said  Lady  L ,  "  bat  I  know  he  has  a 

great  incapacity  for  blushing." 

This  was  not  bad,  as  those  must  confess  who  were 
acquainted  with  Croker.     The  same  ladies  were  alone 

in  company  one  day  when  Lady  L said  "  The 

men  are  perfidious  creatures,  there  is  no  relying  upon 
them.  I  regard  them,  my  dear,  as  our  merchants 
regard  the  Turkish  intercourse,  as  a  commercial 
necessity." 

The  same  ladies  used  to  try  and  get  from  me  tibe 
names  of  certain  anonymous  writers,  and  I  confess  ob- 
tained her  end  often  by  taking  me  off  my  guards  I 
have  observed  that  women  have  a  way  of  concealing 
secrets  they  do  not  know,  and  of  trying  to  obtain 
the  knowledge  they  want  by  the  show  know- 
ledge they  do  not  possess.  ^^  So  George  was  at 
Hempstead  yesterday,  I  hear.  I  saw  him  this 
morning,  lam  up  to  the  secret."  ^^  Why,  then  it  id 
useless  for  me  to  keep  my  promise  any  longer," 
replied  the  visitor.  ^^  Yes,  the  matter  was  as  you 
might  expect.  The  parties  met  at  the  intended  spot 
They  were  about  to  separate  when  the  lady's  fa^er 
came  up,  and  the  poor  swain  walked  away  with  no- 
little  mortification  to  find  their  attachment  was  de*^ 
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tecteA"  "  You  don't  say  so,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it 
1  had  no  idea  of  such  a  scene  having  taken  place 
until  now."  "  What  then  did  you  mean  by  sayingf 
you  were  up  to  the  secret?*'  "  Oh,  nothing  I"  She 
had  an  Irish  servant,  who  denied  being  at  home 
when  I  called,  or  "  his  mistress  either."  "  The  hist 
time  I  had  called,  my  good  fellow,  can  you  tell  tit^' 
when  it  was,  can  you  remembet?'*  "  The  last  tinie,^ 
your  honor,  the  last  time,  why  it  might  be  at  Tib-tf 
Eve.  I  can't  tell  your  honor  other  ways."  I  did 
±ot  know  that  7ib's  Eve  in  Iridh  parlance  meant  itO' 
time  at  all,  until  hiA  toi^tvead  explained  it.  I  otid^ 
called,  aind  tiie  same  num  said  ^^  There^s  not  a  soni 
in!  the'  house,  your  honor,  except  it's  I  and  the  cat"- 
The  »Eime  lady  who  read  much,  but  never  wfote; 
was  an  eitcelleirt  critic  She  would  never  dine  later 
thtUi  six  o^clock,  and'  when  invitations  were  isdued 
for  half-past  seven,  she  declared  she  wotdd' never 
comply  with  the  fashion.      "  But  you  will.  Lady 

L ."     "  You  will  see,"  she  replied.     I  believe 

she  kept  her  word  to  the  last  I  once  sat  down  at 
nine  at  the  table  of  Senor  Goristiza,  the  Mexican 
Minister — ^how  absurd !  But  the  usage  of  the  time, 
if  it  be  changed  hourly,  is  the  law  of  fashion.  In 
the  year  1470,  people  of  rank  and  fashion  break- 
fiisted  at  seven  a.m. ;  dined  at  ten,  and  supped  at 
four  p.m.,  and  at  eight  or  nine  went  to  bed.  Shop- 
keepers, mechanics,  and  labourers  breakfasted  at 

02 
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eight,  and  supped  at  six  p.m.  In  1858,  people  of 
rank  breakfasted  from  nine  to  eleven  a.m.,  and  dined 
at  eight  p.m.  Such  are  the  variations  of  manners. 
What  is  now  called  dinner,  the  principal  meal, 
shonld  be  snpper,  and  lonch  dinner.  The  great 
Boman  meal  was  supper  at  three  o'clock,  at  one 
period  of  that  people's  history,  and  afterwards  a  little 
before  sonset.  The  previous  eating  was  only  lunch- 
ing, taken  before  or  about  noon.  The  Greeks  had 
three  meals,  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper.  The 
dinner  was  a  stay-stomach ;  the  supper  as  with  the 
Bomans,  taken  at  sunset,  was  the  principal  meal, 
and  answered  to  the  modem  dinner,  which  is  the 
supper  of  our  English  forefathers.  Such  are  the 
fluctuations  in  fashion's  senselessness,  and  thus  its 
Totaries  complete  a  cyde  and  return  again  to  the 
mode  in  which  in  earlier  times  they  exhibited  the 
same  changeful  and  irrational  rule  of  action. 


CHAPTEE  VIIL 


Sir  A.  Johnstone  and  Cejlon — ^Brahmmism— Indian  Offlcen— 
Tradition  of  the  Deluge^— Sir  James  Mackintosh— Rosetti'i 
anti-papal  spirit — ^the  papal  sovereignty  over  animals-Hre- 
marks  on  the  Minstrel. 


I  HADE  an  acquaintance  with  Sir  Alexander  Jblin- 
stone  and  had  several  interesting  conversations  with 
him  regarding  the  people  of  Ceylon,  which  Sir 
Emerson  Tennant  has  made  known  so  well  of  late 
in  his  excellent  work,  where  he  said  the  measures 
thus  adopted  had  met  with  considerable  success, 
particularly  the  introduction  of  the  trial  by  jury.  I 
had  been  told  that  the  natives  of  India  were  not  to 
be  trusted.  Sir  Alexander  said  that  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  people  was  according  to  the  ratio  of  re- 
spect in  which  they  were  held.  The  people  of  Ceylon 
did  not  differ  so  much  from  those  on  the  mainland  as 
some  pretended.  He  had  had  no  fault  to  find  with 
them  in  the  working  of  the  measure.     It  gave  the 
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people  a  respect  in  their  own  eyes,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  their  neighbours,  and  it  increased  the  native  con- 
fidence in  the  government  He  had  seen  the  jury- 
men question  the  witnesses  themselves  with  good 
judgment,  and  more  than  once  they  had  thus  de- 
veloped truths  little  suspected  to  be  lurking  in  per- 
jured witnesses.  The  choice  of  the  jury  was  managed 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  impossible  there  could 
be  aoy  collusion  with  the  prisoner  or  his  friends.  In 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  of  the  Report  of 
the  Directors  of  the  African  Institution,  and  irom 
page  93  to  100  of  the  appendix  to  that  report  the 
particulars  in  the  mode  of  carrying  out  the  measure 
maybe  seen.  A  singular  circumstance  connected 
with  this  measure  may  be  found  in  the  Asiatic 
Journal  for  1827.  Soon  after  the  introduction  of 
the  trial  by  juiy  into  the  island,  a  wealthy  Brahmin, 
of  an  unpopular  character,  was  accused  of  murdering 
his  nephew.  The  evidence  was  strong,  and  twelve 
out  of  thirteen  jurymen  were  for  finding  him  guilty. 
The  juryman  who  disseinted  was  a  young  Brahmin, 
who  said  he  was  persuaded  the  accused  man  was  the 
victim  of  a  conspiracy,  and  he  requested  the  wit- 
nesses might  be  re-called.  He  then  examined  them 
with  wonderful  skill  and  acuteness,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  from  them  such  proofs  of  their  perjury 
that  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  He,  Sir  A*  John- 
stone, then  chief  justice,  sent  for  the  juror  after  the 
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trial  wa«  over,  and  complimented  him  upon  thd 
talent  he  displayed.  The  yonng  Brahmin  said  that 
afi7  skill  be  possessed  he  owed  to  the  study  of  a  book 
which  he  called  "  A  strengthener  of  the  mind. "  He 
had  procnred  it  from  some  pilgrims,  who  said  they 
brought  it  from  Persia,  and  he  had  got  it  translated 
from  the  Persian  into  Sanscrit.  Sir  A.  Johnstone  ex- 
pressing a  wish  to  see  the  work,  the  young  Brahmin 
brought  him  a  Tamul  MS.  on  palm  leaves,  wh|ph,  to 
his  great  astonishment,  he  found  was  a  copy  of  the 
^^  Dialectics  of  Aristotle."  The  East  India  company 
never  imitated  «Fohnstone  in  their  courts,  yet  the 
character  of  the  Ceylon  people  is  very  similar  to  that 
on  the  mainland.  The  jury  measure  gives  an  impor- 
tance to  the  natives  which  must  lead  to  sentiments 
of  higher  rectitude  than  they  at  present  exhibit 

I  could  not  help  reflecting  upon  the  high  diaracter 
of  that  science  which  the  great  and  rich  in  the 
world  affect  to  be  a  low  thing  compared  to  their 
ignorant  assumptions,  only  because  it  is  beyond  the 
narrow  sphere  of  their  common-place  knowledge.  In 
this  remote  Island  of  Ceylon,  appears  in  a  court  of 
justice  by  an  accident,  among  a  strange  people,  the 
work  of  a  writer  who  flourished  nearly  four  centuries 
before  Christ,  in  a  far  distant  country,  and  in  a  dif- 
ferent language.  How  many  mighty  Kings  and 
Conquerors  have  livedand  passed  away,  still  nameless, 
9ave  a  few,  and  most  utterly  forgotten,  while  the 
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littlo  treatise  of  a  philosopher  who  could  boast  only  of 
his  pen  and  study  for  a  few  short  years,  suryived  aUy 
and  will  snrviYe  as  long  as  the  frame  of  the  world 
holds  together — while  the  "  great  *'  tbings  of  the 
superficial  multitude  are  fore^otten  I 

In  his  work  published  at  Brussels,  entitled 
"Equisse  Politique  sur  TAction  des  Forces  So- 
ciales,  &c,  1827,"  my  old  acquaintance,  M.  Boz- 
£elli,#paid  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone  this  compli- 
ment : — '^  L'Institution  des  Juries  que  TAngleteiTe 
a  dernidrement  etabli  parmi  les  habitans  de  CeyloUi 
n*a  pas  eu  pour  but  de  leur  apporter  plus  de  liberty ; 
parce  que  les  gouyernemens,  en  g6n6ral,  ne  sont  pas 
trop  enclins  &  donner  la  liberty  k  leurs  colonies; 
mais  de  leur  apporter  les  moeurs  et  des  moyens  de 
perfectionement  social :  et,  sous  ce  rapport,  les 
effets  bienfaisans  en  ont  6t^  aussi  rapides  que  gigan- 
tiques.  Et  Ton  doit  s*etonner  que  ce  soit  un  ma- 
gistrat,  residant  dans  cette  He,  qui  &it  provoqu^  cet 
m^sure,  en  se  d6poniIIant  luimSme  des  attributions 
de  juge,  an  faveur  de  la  morale  et  de  rhumanit& 
Puisse  cet  example  d'un  coeur  magnanime,  et  d'un 
esprit  61ey^  enflammer  d'6mulation  tons  les  magis- 
trats  de  la  terrel  Puisse  la  post^rit^,  k  laquelle, 
tout  yiyant  encore,  ce  jurisconsulte  Anglais  appar- 
tient  d^jd,  offirir  sa  statue  k  Padoration  des  peuplesP 

This  disinterestedness  of  Sir  Alexander,  it  is,  in* 
deed,  difficult  for  the  magistrates  of  the  continent  to 
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comprehend.  I  never  had  an  opportonity  of  intro- 
ducing the  Neapolitan  ^jarisconsulte'  to  Sir  Alexan- 
der, M.  Bozzelli  never  re-visited  England  after  I  first 
met  Sir  Alexander.  The  latter  had,  no  doubt,  the 
proud  consciousness,  that  he  had  performed  a  mag- 
nanimous action,  and  was  well  repaid  by  the  good 
it  was  likely  to  produce.  The  nature  of  the  act  is 
well  characterised  by  the  amiable  writer  and  old 
friend,  who  I  have  reason  to  be  believe  is  no  longer 
of  the  living. 

Among  other  Anglo-East-Indians,  I  knew  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  but  he  was  neither  so  agreeable  a 
man,  nor  did  he  impart  information  in  the  way  of 
Sir  Alexander  Johnstone,  who  was  always  pleased 
to  answer  any  inquiries  regarding  what  had  come 
under  his  notice  in  the  East.  He  was  a  less  pre- 
tending man  than  Malcolm,  while,  perhaps,  really 
more  useful  to  humanity.  There  are  naturally 
great  differences  between  the  manners  and  tempers 
of  men  who  are  possessed  of  considerable  talents, 
natural  or  acquired.  Those  who  are  close  and  re- 
served are  by  no  means  benefieu^tors  in  dividing  the 
mental  stores  they  possess  among  such  as  are  most 
likely  to  benefit  by  them.  Some  are  impatient  of 
the  dulness  of  the  many,  and  despair  of  the  good  they 
endeavour  to  effect,  while  others  have  no  talent  for 
oommunicating  knowledge.  Yet  may  England  be 
proud  of  the  scholars  she  has  nurtured  firom  the 

0  6 
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East,  and  the  light  they  have  thrown  npon  the  past 
hy  their  labours  out  of  their  seclusion  I  It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  the  studies  which  would  be  so  useful 
to  mankind,  and  of  which  we  possess  the  key,  are 
found  of  no  moment  by  the  people  at  large^  for 
they  only  regard  what  interests  themselves.  The 
number  of  oriental  scholars  does  not  increase,  and 
the  substitution  of  the  regular  European  acmy  to 
so  great  an  extent  in  place  of  the  old  forces  of  the 
company,  the  officers  of  which  were  all  orientally 
educated,  will  cause  a  rapid  diminution  in  the 
medium  by  which  the  stores  of  native  informa 
tion,  both  written  and  oral,  can  be  increased 
Officers  who  buy  their  conunissions  in  the  line, 
will  add  nothing  to  our  Jcnowledge  nor  strengthen 
our  friendship  with  the  nativse,  when  they  go  out  on 
duty  for  a  few  years.  We  fear  we  must  be  content 
with  the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  already,  and 
that  which  a  few  persons  in  the  civil  service  may 
pick  up.  In  peaceful  times  in  India,  officers  of  the 
army  hav^  ample  time  for  study,  if  they  possess 
the  means,  but  English  army  officers  are  not  in 
general  of  the  class  ^om  which  much  knowledge 
of  an  erudire  kind  is  to  be  acquired. 

We  form  a  very  erroneous  opinion  of  the  Hindoo 
Theology  from  what  we  hear  people  state  of  their 
present  corrupt  and  grovelling  modes  of  worship. 
All  religions  become  corrupted  by  time.    The  leli- 
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|;ion  of  Christ,  pure  as  it  was  delivered  to  the  world, 
was  corrupted  by  the  time  it  reached  the  reign  of 
Constantine.  The  same  kind  of  corruption  has  fol- 
lowed the  early  worship  of  Brahma,  which  marks 
that  of  the  Christians.  In  the  middle  ages  the  evil 
increased.  The  idea  of  the  Deity  or  supreme  Being, 
Brahma,  the  chief  deity,  absorbed  in  his  own  essence, 
from  an  impulse  of  divine  love,  resolving  to  create 
oth^r  beings  to  partake  of  his  glory,  and  to  be  happy 
through  all  eternity,  is  no  mean  idea.  He  spoke  and 
the  angels  rose  into  existence  I  He  commanded  and 
the  host  of  heaven  was  formed  I  All  were  created 
free,  and  made  partakers  in  the  divine  glory  and 
blessedness,  upon  the  easy  condition  of  praising  their 
benevolent  creator,  and  of  acknowledging  him  their 
superior  Lord.  Two  thousand  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  India  appears  to  have  been  peopled. 
They  have  a  tradition  of  a  deluge,  because  such  a 
taradition  must  exist  wherever  there  are  hills  and 
mountains,  with  marine  remains  high  up  on  their 
9ides  or  on  their  summits.  They  could  have  no  idea 
of  land  ascending  above  or  through  the  water.  The 
Batural  idea,  therefore,  was  every  where  the  same 
that  the  water  had  ascended  over  the  hill  tops. 
Noah  built  a  ship,  according  to  Moses,  and  so  with 
Menu  in  India,  only  we  learn  that  Noah  anchored 
on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  Menu  was  moored  to 
the  head  of  a  fish.    A  vessel  to  hold  the  animals. 
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some  in  seyeDS,  with  proviBions  for  so  long  a  timey 
wonld  require  half-a-dozen  arks,  besides  a  miracle  to 
secure  the  white  bear  of  the  frozen  pole,  and  make 
it  accommodate  itself  to  the  climate  of  Armenia  or 
Persia.  Moses,  we  presume,  followed  the  tradition 
of  his  fathers  or  the  Egyptians  in  the  accounts  of  the 
flood,  as  he  did  in  several  other  things,  but  we  can- 
not be  certain  of  the  Pentateuch  and  books  written 
before  the  captivity,  as  they  were  lost  for  a  time,  and 
collected  seventy  years  afterwards  and  put  together 
by  Esdras,  as  they  now  stand ;  parts  were  thus  un- 
connected and  confused. 

The  memory  of  some  youthful  Mends  who  had 
gone  to  India  made  me  eager  to  learn  what  had 
become  of  them,  but,  unfortunately,  I  gained  little 
information  regarding  any  left— dead  was  nearly  the 
uniform  reply,— that  inscrutable  death  I  I  scarody 
got  any  pleasing  intelligence  regarding  them,  all 
closed  with  that  monosyllable  ^^dead."  Of  one  I 
had  tidings  unexpectedly  after  forty  years'  absence, 
but  he  only  came  home  to  die.  The  difference  in 
living  or  the  medical  treatment  in  India  is  now  so 
much  improved  that  I  should  imagine  the  mortality 
among  Europeans  must  be  at  least  one  third 
lessened.  Some  distant  relatives  of  mine  must 
have  died  there,  as  must  have  been  the  case  with 
many  families,  as  records  of  them  remain.  Fortj 
or  fifty  years  ago  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  get 
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intelligeDce  from  demote  corners  of  India.  The 
time  occupied  in  the  transmission  of  letters  or 
papers  was  a  continual  cause  of  anxiety. 

Referring  to  India  recals  Sir  James  Mackintosh^* 
in  an  impression  he  produced  after  no  great  personal 
knowledge  of  him.  He  must  still  figure  among  the 
remarkable  men  of  the  era  in  which  he  lived.  Like 
a  great  number  of  his  countrymen,  he  left  his 
native  land  to  seek  his  fortune,  more  endowed  with 
the  knowledge  acquired  by  reading  and  study,  than 
with  pecuniary  means,  and  with  much  less  of  that 
absorbing  solicitude  about  self,  that  marks  the 
generality  of  his  countrymen.  They  sound  his 
praises  according  to  custom,  more  from  the  desire 
to  enhance  the  fame  of  their  northern  land,  than  any 
regard  for  an  individual  whose  principles,  soon  after 
setting  out  in  life,  were  somewhat  loose,  having 
written  his  cleverest  work,  his  VindicisB  GallicsB, 
acquired  from  it  extensive  fame,  and  afterwards 
lectured  against  the  principles  he  had  defended  with 
BO  much  ability.  This  was  a  consequence  of  his 
becoming  acquainted  with  Burke,  who  had  changed 
sides  in  a  similar  way;  but  the  Irishman  had 
against  him  the  reputation  of  a  reward,  while  the 
Scotchman,  reyersing  the  common  order  of  things, 

•  See  also  "  EeooUeotioiui''  VoL  iii.,  p.  SS;  Edition  2iid. 
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displayed  at  least  motives  beyond  self-interest  in 
liis  recantation^  Here  matters  had  better  har^ 
rested.  The  change  of  Sir  James  might  haye  been 
honestly  ascribed  to  conviction,  for  who  is  master  of 
those  convictions  which  reason  and  reflection  may 
generate  as  we  grow  older?  Alas,  for  Sir  Jameses 
ponqistency,  he  accepted  an  office  in  India,  from  the 
opponent  party,  remaining  there  seven  years,  and 
poon  after  his  return,  entering  parliament,  he 
retnmed  to  his  first  love,  and  supported  the  whigs 
again.  He  felt  he  could  not  conscientiously  support 
the  ministry  against  the  humane  alteration  in  the 
criminal  code,  the  freedom  of  the  Irish  catholics, 
reform,  and  similar  subjects.  It  was,  therefore, 
most  charitable  to  suppose  that  the  aberration 
which  took  place  from  his  early  principles,  and  his 
return  to  them,  were  the  resultof  a  little  self-np-braid* 
ing,  in  having  gone  astray,  rather  than  the  vulgar 
motive  of  self-interest  It  was  a  momentary  aliena^ 
tion  of  him^lf  fix)m  his  earlier  and  more  generous 
principles.  As  regarded  pecuniary  matteirs,  he 
was  above  any  sordid  views,  and  singularly  free 
from  the  spirit  of  worldly  men  in  general.  Hia 
literary  works  have  not  taken  that  hold  of  the 
public  mind  which  some  expected ;  he  was  too  dry 
and  logical.  In  the  House  of  Ciommons  he  was 
much  above  the  calibre  of  those  selected  too  often 
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by  a  kindred  mediocrity  of  ability  in  judgment,  to 
make  a  figure.  Superior  minds  dwell  upon  truth, 
and  there  is  nothing  more  hateful  to  a  mq'ority  of 
senators  whose  votes  are  always  settled  in  their 
minds  before-hand.  Some  cannot  understand  a 
speaker  of  elevated  views  and  lofty  feelings ;  thus 
when  Mackintosh,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  sup- 
ported the  honour  of  the  English  nation,  in  the  case 
of  the  treaty  by  which  Q^noa  was  surrendered  to 
the  good  Lord  William  Bentinck,  Lord  Castlereagh 
whose  memory  that  transaction  has  so  darkened, 
pretended  not  to  understand  him.  He  had  not 
descended  low  enough  to  be  comprehended  by  the 
worker  of  that  iniquity.  It  is  a  painful  considera- 
tion that  the  British  senate  should  hold  so  low  a 
place  as  it  does  in  its  tone  of  feeling,  as  well  as  in 
its  oratory,  for  the  latter  of  which  it  was  once  so 
justly  celebrated.  Burk«  was  too  theatrical  for  the 
house,  and  failed  on  that  account  Mackintosh 
failed  because  he  did  not  lower  his  subjects  to  the 
ciqpaeity  of  the  majority  of  his  audience,  for  he 
addressed  the  understanding,  not  the  pasaions.  His 
arguments  were  too  rational,  clear,  and  strong,  too 
philosophically  put,  he  was  too  methodical,  and 
soon  felt  that  his  own  sterling  mental  superiority 
was  not  as  current  there,  as  that  alloyed  currency 
in  which  the  house  is  accustomed  to  carry  on  its 
transactions.     Sir  James  had  the  good  sense  to  per- 
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ceive  this,  and  afterwards  to  direct  his  efforts  moro 
towards  common-place^  both  in  subject  and  language. 
Perhaps  there  was  no  man  who  had  read  so  exten- 
sively, retained  what  he  read  so  well,  as  Sir  James^ 
or  it  was  so  delightful  to  hear.  Coleridge  was 
abstruse  and  whimsical  Mackintosh  was  ready  to 
recal  what  he  wanted  for  use  out  of  the  storehouse 
of  a  memory  overloaded  with  knowledge.  He  was 
less  original.  His  conversation  was  a  continued 
flow  of  acquired  information  and  illustration,  but 
he  fitruck  out  no  new  light  The  ^^  thoughts  that 
breathe,  and  the  words  that  burn,"  were  not  his ; 
he  shone  without  burning.  Too  philosophical,  let 
the  subject  be  what  it  would,  he  treated  it  in  that 
mode,  with  an  agreeable  gentlemanly  manner  in 
carrying  on  the  discussion.  In  literature,  his  per- 
formances were  too  artificial,  and  not  equal  to  his 
promise,  while  it  was  the  reverse  with  his  conver- 
sational powers.  To  this  his  Yindicisd  Gkdlicsa, 
must  be  an  exception — sparkling,  vigorous,  and 
effective.  He  wrote  it  in  the  generous  part  of  ex- 
istence, when  principle  is  cherished  too  highly  to  be 
taken  to  market ;  when  nature  prompts,  and  energy 
seconds  execution.  All  his  after-works  Ml  short  of 
this,  and  do  not  display  a  tithe  of  similar  excellen- 
cies, nor  are  his  sentences  so  well  managed  as  hia 
choice  of  words.  Such  an  individual  cannot  be 
expected  to  startle  by  flashes  of  genius,  he  is  too 
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much  under  line  and  role.  All  he  produces  seems 
to  be  the  work  of  previous  consideration  of  the 
point  mooted,  duly  settled  before-hand.  He  was,  in 
short,  formed  more  to  delight  society  than  to 
transmit  anything  to  posterity,  because,  after  all,  he 
was  no  way  original,  dealing  with  the  thoughts  and 
labours  of  others  rather  than  his  own;  all  that 
belonged  to  him  was  the  power  of  associating  and 
delivering  the  fruits  which  he  had  collected  and 
arranged  with  a  degree  of  order,  and  a  readiness 
superior  to  others  around  him.  Campbell  glossed 
over  the  political  changes  of  Mackintosh,  and  his 
renunciation  of  his  previously  professed  principles. 
This  is  the  way  Scotchmen  act  towards  one  another^ 
either  from  notions  of  ^^kith  and  kin,"  or  a  peculiar 
patriotism.  The  poet  declares  (contradictory  as  the 
'*  Lectures  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations " 
were,  even  to  implied  apostacy,  of  all  Sir  James's 
previous  opinions,  and  of  all  by  which  he  had 
attained  a  social  name,  and  a  triumph  over  Burke) 
that  in  those  lectures  so  condemnatory  of  himself,  he 
had  taken  a  still  higher  flight  The  truth  was^ 
those  lectures  were  passages  culled  from  writers  old 
and  new,  and  used  for  the  given  end  by  ingenious 
dovetailing.  Campbell,  most  probably,  knew  little 
about  the  lectures,  or  in  a  most  unreasoning 
moment  stated  what  he  did,  to  introduce  Pitt's 
eulogy  of  their  author,  a  thing  in  itself  carrying  a 
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eonvictioiiy  that  Pitt,  and  the  au&or  of  the  YindiciflB 
(}aIlic8B,  could  hardly  assort  without  some  cha&ge 
grateful  to  the  minister  and  injurious  to  the  convert 
This  wilful  uver-^riding  the  resilience  of  Mackintosh, 
at  a  most  critical  moment,  showed  a  desire  to  dhir 
over  a  step  which  Mackintosh  had  the  good  s^ise 
to  retrieve,  at  the  expense  of  an  acknowledgment. 
Bat  that  was  no  excuse  for  Campbell's  concealment 
of  the  fact  of  the  dalliance  of  Mackintosh  with  all 
he  had  before  decried 

In  private  life  he  was  exceedingly  amiable,  and 
in  person  well-looking.  His  voice  was  not  over 
good  for  a  public  man,  being  somewhat  attenuated ; 
and  he  had  about  him  that  peculiar  character,  or 
something  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  always 
distinguishes  the  inhabitant  of  the  northern  part  of 
tiie  island  from  the  southern,  and  is  never  oblite- 
rated. Meeting,  one  day,  not  a  great  while  before 
his  death,  his  tall  person  and  sedate  countenance, 
impressed  with  a  feebleness  that  was  evident  at  the 
first  glance,  it  spoke  that  a  crisis  was  approaching, 
although  only  in  his  sixty-sixth  year.  Soon  after- 
wards, he  was  no  more.  He  latterly  carried  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket  a  small  bottle  with,  I  presimie, 
some  kind  of  medicine,  which  he  occasionally  tasted. 
The  last  speech  he  made,  where  the  writer  was 
present,  took  place  in  the  city,  and  was  the  first 
public  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
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uiiyersity  in  LondoiL  Sir  James  spoke  as  a  strong 
friend  to  the  moasnre ;  bat  there  was  nothing  in  his 
speech  at  all  calculated  to  support  the  general  idea 
of  the  abilities  of  the  man.  These  were  most  visible 
in  private  conversation,  and  mingled  with  his  dia- 
lectics, which  showed,  from  the  manner  of  their 
delivery  and  arrangement,  that  they  were  the 
produce  of  northern  culture  in  a  Scotch  seminary ; 
dwelliug  too  much  on  logical  points,  in  place  of 
•moving  the  passions.  The  same  thing  pervaded 
most  oi  his  public  addresses — a  virtue,  perhaps,  if 
an  auditory  would  be  ruled  by  reason,  but  against 
tibe  intended  effect,  as  it  is  because  reason  is,  and 
will  long  be,  the  exception  in  religion  and  politics, 
let  their  government  be  of  what  natnre  it  may.  If 
we  would  prevail  over  our  kind,  we  must  use  the 
right  key  for  the  purpose.  It  is  as  vain  to  regret 
the  prevalence  of  social  contrarieties  in  the  world  as 
it  is  to  regret  that  of  evil  itself  It  i9>  after  all,  no 
unpleasing  reflection  to  have  known  Sir  James,  and 
still  more,  to  have  heard  one  of  the  most  delightful 
copversationalists  this  country  ever  produced. 

Though  the  present  is  not  an  age  of  a  pure  lite* 
rary  taste,  and  the  extravaigance  which  excites  at 
the  expense  of  truth  and  nature  is  th^  admiration 
of  the  half-informed  minds  of  the  masses,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  the  unwholesome  excitement  will 
.pall  on  the  appetite  by  and  by,  and  a  better  taste  be 
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preferred.  Even  the  exiled  Shakespeare  may  be 
understood  and  felt  again,  if  in  no  other  way  but 
through  the  public  nausea  from  the  surfeit  of  works 
which,  with  the  superficial  and  tasteless,  have  sup- 
planted those  more  sterling.  Upon  this  account, 
it  is  wrong  to  pay  regard  to  the  taste  of  the  hour, 
or  attempt  to  startle  by  improbabilities,  or  by 
travelling  out  of  nature  to  select  themes  from  dens 
of  infamy,  by  exalting  the  worst  of  mankind,  under 
pretence  of  a  philanthropy  born  of  venal  hopes,  or 
subterfuges  of  charity.  A  ticket-of-leave  man,  or 
a  sympathetic  description  of  his  "  one  virtue  to  a 
thousand  crimes,"  should  never  move  the  pen.  We 
must,  in  regard  to  writers  and  their  works,  credit 
the  result  of  time's  judgment  I  am  not  so  con- 
ceited as  to  think  I  may  not  be  mistaken  ;  bat  all 
have  a  right  of  free  opinion  as  to  preferences.  To 
miagle  with  those  who  have  dreamed  that  their  new 
light  is  to  dim  the  sun  of  time,  and  fructify  the 
mind  after  a  fashion  not  yet  recorded,  but  which 
fashion  is  tending,  through  a  certain  portion  of  the 
literature  of  the  day,  to  a  corruption  of  morals,  is  not 
a  worthy  thing.  I  have,  therefore,  in  days  when  the 
best  writers  in  verse  or  prose  are  forgotten,  still 
found  pleasure  in  dwelling  upon  recognised  works  of 
genius  after  the  long-established  taste.  By  acci- 
dent, the  ^^  Minstrel"  of  Beattie  fell  in  my  way, 
and  was  read  the  other  day  with  renewed  ddight. 
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I  lore  to  go  back  to  our  older  writers.    I  went  over 
the  poemS;  and  fancied  I  had  returned  to  the  time 
when  I  first  perused   them  in  youth.     The  pro- 
ductions of  the  past  excite  notice  anew  as  to  their 
merits  and  defects,  and  constitute  a  high  species  of 
pleasure  in  the  examination,  when  we  have  run 
pretty  nearly  through  the  vanities  of  life,  and  they 
come  upon  us  again,  as  it  were,  by  accident    I  am 
not  attempting  to  force  others  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing; we  are  all  free ;  but  I  have  a  right  to  state  what 
my  ideas  are,  because  it  is  an  object  to  do  so  in 
these  desultory  pages.    The  excellent  Archbishop  of 
Cambray  said,  if  he  were  offered  a  throne  to  give  up 
reading,  he  should  at  once  reject  it    There  is  not 
alone  the  pleasure  in  all  stages  of  our  existence  in 
reading  new  and  worthy  books,  but  there  is  still  a 
further  gratification  in  later  life  of  perusing  those  be- 
come time-sanctified — ^perused  [too  in  earlier  days, 
and  in  examining  and  reconsidering  them.     It  was 
with  this  view  that  I  recently  took  up  Beattie's 
<^  MinstreL''    How  different  it  read  from  the  time 
when  I  opened  it  with  youthful  delight,  and  thought 
it  fiEtultless  I    In  some  cases  there  is  a  bliss  in  igno- 
rance, and  the  later  fastidiousness,  through  experi- 
ence, diminishes  enjoyment 

Beattie  had  been  censured  in  company  where 
I  was  present,  and  this  induced  a  re-perusaL  The 
work  is  only  a  fragment,  though  several  portions  of 
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it  are  good  It  would  not  be  nnprofitable  in  these 
days  to  examine  our  middling  writers  of  the  paat 
as  an  exeroise  to  keep  them  in  recollection.  The 
conception  of  Edwin's  boyish  character  is  imagi- 
native  and  beantifdl,  and  expi^essed  with  elegance, 
Incidness,  and  harmony.  The  sentiments  are  amiable, 
chafite,  virtuoos,  and  energetic,  and  have  a  truth 
which  is  the  essence  of  the  best  poetry.  It  is,  there- 
fore, strange  that  an  author  capable  of  such  excelltot 
composition  should,  after  more  than  thirty  years, 
leave  a  poem  so  well  commenced,  not  only  ur^ 
finished,  but  so  little  advanced — a  poem  of  which 
the  parts  given  to  the  world  were  so  highly  applauded. 
I  had  never,  in  this  respect  before  it  was  reprehended 
by  others,  remarked  its  &lling  ofL  I  was  too 
well  pleased  with  the  poem  to  think  of  minutely  con- 
sidering it,  had  I  been  then  qualified  to  do  so. 

Though  the  beginning  seems  so  ftdl  of  ihtevest, 
there  must  have  been  sometiiing  defective  in  the 
general'  conception  of  the  design*  It  was  either  too 
wide  for  Beattie's  powers,  or  too  limited  tor  flie 
display  of  the  peculiar  turn  of  his  talents.  Jke 
fault  of  his  mind  was  timidity.  He  lived  in  an  age 
of  which  the  taste  increased  this  defect  Gold 
artifice  and  insipid  polish  too  often  usurped  iiie 
place  of  vigorous,  however  irregular, .  thought 
Seattle  throws  out  spirited  notes,  in  spite  of  fiie 
mechaikism  he  attem^^ted.    13ie  ebuUitiona  of  hH 
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genios  overcame  Mb  artifices :  but  the  fire  tliat  is 
checked  and  blighted  will  not  bum  long. 

We  see,  fromf  the  opening  of  the  second  canto, 
that  the  poet's  strength  and  elasticity  already  begin 
to  be  exhaostied.  There  is  the  same  fotm  of  com- 
position,  bat  not  the  same  souL  A  great  deal  of 
commonplace  moral  is  introdnced,  and  the  lines  lag 
and  are  heavy.  The  antiior  appears  evidently  working; 
at  a  task.  He  draws  from  memory  rather  than  from 
inspiration.  It  is  not  improbable  that  his  phiie^* 
sophic  and  metaphysical  studies  had  now  overlaid^ 
his  imagination  and  feeling,  and  that,  in  seeking 
truth  underground,  he  forgot  the  surfiekce  of  the 
earth  and  the  beautiful  skies  above  him. 

It  would  be  a  narrow  injustice  to  deny  originality 
to  one  who  had  written  such  highly  poetical  stanzas' 
as  many  in  the  fiirst  canto  of  the  ^^  Minstre} ;"  yet  it 
la  apparent  tiiat  omr  author  had  but  a  few  notes  of 
true  music  Hee  nev^,  or  scarcely  ever,  expatiates 
iak  the  spiritual  world;  he  is  more  of  a  mere  matie-^ 
rialist  in  his  description*  of  the  morning,  so  often 
praised,  which  is,  indeed,  very  brilliant  imd  happy, 
but  yet  somewhat  confusing  by  its  multiplicity  of 
particular  images.  Grandeur  lies  in  extent  of  grasp 
and  distinctness. 

The  <<  Essay  on  Truth/'  as  it  tended  to  debase 
Hume,  who  was  a  national  favourite  with  the  Scotch^ 
despite  mother  kirk,  raised  an  active,  poirerful,  and 
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Tindictive  faction  against  Beattie.  He  did  not  bear 
it  with  the  calm  fortitude  which  would  have  become 
him.  He  had  with  him  the  highest  among  the 
English  in  rank,  and  some  in  learning — the  King, 
Gray,  Johnson,  Bishop  Porteus;  and  others.  He 
was  admired,  beloved,  praised,  entertained;  yet 
there  was  a  morbidness  in  his  sensibility  which 
could  find  no  medicine  against  censure.  Perhaps 
he  was  more  vain  than  confident  and  proud,  and 
had  a  secret  consciousness  of  weakness,  which, 
however  ill-founded,  made  him  more  depressed  by 
disapprobation  than  raised  by  applause. 

Nothing  great  or  eloquent  can  be  done  but  in  the 
fervour  of  self-confidence.  Magnanimity  is  as  neces- 
sary in  writing  as  the  sun  to  ripen  fruit  Hope, 
joy,  enthusiasm,  defiance,  are  all  essentiab  of  genius. 
We  cannot  move  a  step  out  of  the  common  road  but 
a  thousand  doubts  are  set  forth  against  us.  How 
can  we  proceed  without  courage  and  firmness  ?  No 
virtue,  genius,  or  wisdom,  will  secure  universal 
assent  to  merit  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  his  most 
Bublime  and  perfect  discourses,  had  importunate 
cavillers  and  bitter  and  persevering  opponents. 
Milton  was  pronounced  by  some  critics  a  dull  writer 
of  harsh  blank  metre,  which  he  had  the  tasteless 
presumption  to  call  poetry.  He  was  an  old  blind 
rhyming  schoolmaster  I 

The  world,  the  insolent,  ignorant,  and  rash  world 
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thus  attacking,  is  a  coward ;  it  will  yield  to  those 
who  stand  firm.  Perseverance,  provided  it  be  free 
from  absurdity,  will  succeed  at  last  To  give  way 
is  to  confirm  and  secure  persecution.  Why  regard 
imcandid  comments  ?  If  men  know  their  intentions 
are  good,  they  know  in  general,  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  what  is  the  degree  of  their  strength ;  they 
know  whether  they  draw  from  memory,  or  from 
deeper  fountains  of  the  mind.  K  they  are  conscious 
that  all  is  right,  why  be  silenced  or  fear  ?  Airs  of 
pretended  superiority — critics  in  ambush,  who  can- 
not write  themselves — ^all  evaporate  before  an 
undaunted  eye.  Eank,  honours,  wealth,  are  nothing. 
All  the  supremacy  lies  in  the  mind.  The  scorn  of 
the  light-hearted,  the  dull,  the  foolish,  and  the 
ignorant,  is  but  the  signal  of  their  own  unworthi- 
ness.  They  who  worship  worldly  success  are  the 
basest  of  mankind,  because  success  is  oftener  the 
reward  of  cunning,  perfidy,  and  wrong-doing,  than 
of  honour  or  honesty.  A  simple,  calm  independence 
of  spirit  is  among  the  most  admirable  and  elevated 
of  mortal  merits.  It  encourages  the  exertion  of  our 
Acuities,  without  exhausting  them,  while  a  pusil- 
lanimous awe  of  those  who  endeavour  to  assume  a 
jurisdiction  over  us  which  does  not  •belong  to  them 
debilitates  and  paralyzes  effort  It  is  the  base  part 
of  man's  nature  that  he  will  intimidate  others  if  he 
dare,  and  that  timidity  draws  on  destruction  in  its 
VOL.  n.  p 
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torn.  Perhaps  it  is  a  mistake  to  apply  these  general 
observations  to  Beattie^s  disposition  and  genius, 
but  the  inference  is  drawn,  not  only  from  his  leaving 
the  "Minstrel"  unfinished,  but  from  the  tone  of 
his  letters  and  the  history  of  his  life.  In  this 
respect,  he  was  a  contrast  to  Burns,  whom  opposition 
strengthened  and  inflamed,  as  it  did  Byron.  In 
Beattie's  prose  there  is  extraordinary  vigour  and 
originality;  now  and  then  a  tender  sentiment  or 
gentle  description ;  but  the  general  tone  is  dull  and 
trite — always  virtuous,  but  such  as  a  man  may  make 
up  from  books,  or  may  accrue  to  the  mind  without 
intensity  of  thinking.  No  grand  workings  of  the 
spirit — no  recondite  distinctions— are  brought  forth. 
His  Essays  on  Poetry  are  a  sort  of  academic  com- 
pilation, which  seldom  rise  much  above  mediocrity. 
They  weary  the  attention  in  place  of  satisfying  it 

Of  his  smaller  poems,  no  one  has  much  merit, 
except  the  stanzas  of  the  "Hermit,"  which  are 
exquisitely  tender,  elegant,  and  harmonious.  Some- 
thing may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  "  Ode  on  Retire- 
ment;" but  it  is  more  the  effect  of  labour  than 
strength,  and  the  subject  is  worn  out  It  seems 
strange  that  he  who  could  write  so  elegantly  and 
forcibly  in  the  first  canto  of  the  "  Minstrel"  should 
have  produced  so  little  besides  insipidity  in  hia 
other  poetry ;  for  in  the  latter  there  is  scarce  a 
spark  of  invention. 
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Qenins  must  be  bold,  and  rely  upon  itself.   Works 
-that  live  long  do  not  circulate  rapidly,  being  gene- 
rally before  the  time. 

"  No  man,"  says  Pope,  "  ever  rose  to  great  per- 
fection in  writing  but  through  obstinacy,  and  an 
inveterate  resolution  against  the  stream  of  man- 
kind.'' This  is  a  great  fact  There  has  been  scarcely 
any  book  known  of  a  lasting  reputation  that  has 
not  been  declined  by  a  dealer,  and  the  public  re- 
ceived slowly,  at  first  with  ncfglect  A  novel 
title  alarms  dealers  in  such  wares;  I  speak  of 
new  and  original  works.  The  new  sample 
is  not  relished,  because  it  is  not  like  the  last 
successful  book.  Few  dealers  have  any  idea 
of  genius  and  its  infinite  variety.  The  dealer 
says,  *^  If  I  could  have  something  written  like  Mr. 
So  and  So*s  book,  that  sells  so  well,  it  would  be  the 
thing  for  me."  He  cannot  be  made  aware  that 
mental  goods  are  not  to  be  judged  like  pottery. 
^^  Robinson  Crusoe"  was  refused;  it  was  not  suffix 
ciently  like  other  works  that  had  gone  before  it. 
Yet  he  who  writes,  keeping  in  view  to  pamper  the 
stream  of  mankind,  will  never  be  more  than  a 
lacquey.  It  is  almost  wholly  upon  this  difference 
that  all  the  mystery  of  the  really  great  works  of 
genius  has  turned.  The  misfortune  isj  that  the 
dealer  in  thought — iu  the  intangible  and  imma- 
terial—^is  constrained  to  submit  to  the  dealer  in 
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yolgar,  tangible  material,  in  order  to  commnnicate 
witk  society,  and  too  often  to  be  subjected  to  a 
grossness  to  which  it  is,  in  every  point  of  view, 
throughout  its  whole  bearing,  completely  hostile. 

When  M.  Rosetti  published  his  work  on  the  Anti- 
papal  spirit  of  the  Classical  Writers  of  Italy,  he 
appeared  to  me  to  push  his  theory  much  too  far. 
Upon  this  I  ventured  to  publish,  through  Mr.  Dilke's 
kindness,  in  his  "  Athenaeum,"  that  we  surely  ought 
not  to  abandon  the  palpable  meaning  of  the  larger 
portion  of  the  works  of  the  greater  Italian  poets,  in 
order,  by  a  theory  of  improbabilities,  to  render  lucid 
certain  obscure  passages.  These  abound  in  all  old 
writers,  and  in  many  of  a  later  date  than  Dante  or 
Petrarch ;  but  their  existence  is  no  more  a  proof 
that  the  opinions  of  the  professor  are  valid,  than  it 
is  of  the  appearance  of  a  comet  If  the  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  Laura  be  correct,  or  irrefutable  in 
the  way  it  has  come  to  us,  all  that  Bosetti  advances 
falls  to  the  ground.  His  best  plan  was  to  overturn 
existing  opinions  or  the  testimony  which  we  have  of 
this  and  similar  facts,  and  then  to  build  np  his 
superstructure  upon  the  ruins,  instead  of  erecting  a 
gay  and  elegant  building  upon  a  foundation  of  sand. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  ingenuity  of 
Rosetti's  work,  and  to  pronounce  him  no  common 
man.  To  borrow  from  Shakespeare,  "  he  might  as 
well  go  about  to  turn  the  sun  to  ice,  by  fanning  in 
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his  face  with  a  peacock's  feather/'  as  prove  the 
troth  of  his  system  by  all  he  has  yet  advanced  in 
its  support 

The  censures  of  the  early  writers  of  Italy,  directed 
against  the  licentiousness  of  the  times  and  the  Pope, 
are  no  proof  of  their  holding  anti-catholic  opinions  ? 
If  history  be  consulted,  we  find  the  Guelfs  and 
Ghibellines,  the  adherents  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor,  with  the  sword  constantly  drawn,  yet  both 
parties  thinking  themselves  zealous  catholics,  and 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers  never  confounded. 
Dante  was  a  Ghibelline,  and  most  of  the  minds  then 
in  advance  of  their  time,  saw  the  usurpation  of  the 
temporal  crown  by  the  Pope,  and  its  consequences, 
as  we  should  now,  with  justifiable  indignation. 
Ecclesiastics  were  not  spared  when  they  became 
agents  of  papal  ambition.  Euzius  did  not  hesitate 
to  seize  or  drown  the  bishops  who  were  going  to  arm 
the  Christian  world  against  Frederic.  The  Popes 
fomenting  rebellions  in  states  the  princes  of  which 
were  opposed  to  them,  filled  Europe  with  blood 
and  slaughter.  Such  an  ill  use  of  spiritual  influence 
was  quite  enough  to  array  against  them  the  censures 
of  all  wise  and  good  men.  If  we  were  to  argue 
that  these  Italian  writers  were  not  sound  catholics 
because  they  opposed  papal  usurpation,  we  may 
equally  call  Chaucer  a  heretic  because  he  beat  a  friar 
in  Fleet  Street.    Why  might  we  not  engraft  upon 

P  3 
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the  professor's  plan,  an  illustration  of  the  British 
poet?  He  was  at  Genoa,  perhaps  visited  Arqoa,  in 
1372,  before  Petrarch's  death,  and  might  easily  have 
been  united  with  this  literary,  or  rather  politico- 
amatory  free-masonry,  this  grotesque  setta  cTamore. 
There  seem  to  be  two  kinds  of  obscurity  in  these 
Italian  authors,  the  one  confined  to  the  mode  of 
writing,  arising  out  of  the  fashion  of  the  Trouba- 
dours intermingling  allegory  and  passion.  Every 
knight  had  "  a  sovereign  lady  of  his  thoughts." 
The  "  love  of  God  and  the  ladies,"  (says  Velly,  torn, 
iv.  p.  9,)  was  one  of  the  first  lessons  of  chivalry. 
Hence  the  ladies  figure  foremost  in  the  writings  of 
these  great  poets;  Beatrice,  Mandetta  di  Tolosa, 
Laura,  and  others,  are  instances  of  this,  so  obvious 
that  they  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  Bomantic  love 
was  the  fashion,  each  poet  having  his  mistress.  In 
many,  cases  "Love  courts"  were'political  clubs ;  such 
are  the  ideas  of  the  professor.  The  writings  of  Dante 
commence  a  new  era  in  the  mysteiy,  and  so  on. 
Beatrice  is  of  course  an  ideal  being  in  one  sense, 
and  the  daughter  of  Portinari,  flesh  and  blood,  in 
another.  Dante's  beatification  of  his  mistress,  his 
idealities  respecting  her,  and  his  allegorical  mystery 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  are 
enlisted  as  proofs  of  the  professor's  theory,  and 
made  pregnant  with  elucidations  of  the  new  system  by 
which  it  is  presumed  the  learned  professor  imagines 
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the  flame  of  liberty  has  been  kept  unextinguished 
in  the  worloL  Our  Elizabethan  poets  must  have 
belonged  to  this  society,  Spenser  in  particular ;  and 
how  can  we  except  the  loveable  and  loving  Sidney  ? 
It  will  be  granted  by  the  most  dull  apprehensions, 
that  consider  the  historical  circumstances  which 
have  been  recorded  respecting  Dante,  that  the  great 
poet  (we  are  informed  by  a  contemporary,  he  was, 
when  young,  of  a  most  amorous  disposition)  fell  in 
love  with  Beatrice,  who  was  also  very  young,  and  saw 
in  her,  through  his  enthusiastic  fancy,  every  ideal 
perfection.  She  was,  in  his  eyes,  the  model  of 
human  virtues,  almost  of  the  divine.  When  she 
was  dead,  and  Dante,  by  the  advice  of  friends, 
whose  advice  in  amatory  matters  is  always  injurious, 
married  a  Xantippe,  his  new  situation  served  yet 
more  to  impress  his  mind  with  the  excellencies  of 
Beatrice — ^what  is  to  limit  the  imagination  of  a 
great  poet?  In  his  retired,  meditative,  and  melan- 
choly moments,  she  appeared  an  angel  in  his  sight, 
and  her  image  was  rendered  still  more  eflFective  from 
her  belonging  to  the  "perished  past."  Can  it 
be  wondered  at,  that  he  whose  inventive  powers 
could  paint  the  Inferno,  should  embody  in  Beatrice 
things  which  relate  to  another  and  a  better 
being  in  the  manner  he  has  done  ?  The  cherished 
memory  of  Beatrice  became  the  pole-star  of  his 
genius.     Byron's  love  for  Miss  Chaworth  was  an 
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abstraction  sometliing  like  it  in  character.  She  was 
his  earliest  love,  and  the  impression  made  by  a  first 
love  is  not  easily  erased  in  after-life,  but  rather 
deepens  with  time.  Had  Miss  Chaworth  not  sorviyed 
her  "  teens"  she  would  have  been  more  mingled  with 
Byron's  poetry  than  she  is  at  present  We  love  past 
and  old  things  more  because  they  are  beyond  our 
reach,  and  brighten  them  in  our  recollection  the  further 
they  retrograde.  Dante's  moody  temperament  and 
troubled  life,  connected  with  his  mighty  imagination, 
did  the  rest  This  is  an  easy  and  natural  mode  of 
accounting  for  that  which  Professor  Eosetti  has, 
with  so  much  pains,  involved  himself  in  a  labyrinth 
of  difficulties,  by  endeavouring  to  disentangle. 

It  would  be  a  work  of  too  mach  labour  to  com- 
pare passage  with  passage  in  these  poets  militating 
against  the  passages  which  the  Professor  so  adroitly 
brings  forward  in  favour  of  his  theory.  The  writer 
of  the  ^^  Remarks"  has  shown  how  easily  this  may 
be  done  even  confining  it  to  the  proofs  which  are 
obvious  from  historical  information,  and  from 
simple  nature  itself,  against  a  theory  so  absurdly 
ingenious. 

To  Petrarch  we  see  the  same  reasoning  and  simple 
inference  may  be  applied.  Laura  was  unattainable 
— the  wife  of  another ;  Petrarch's  was  also  a  hope- 
less love.  The  author  of  the  ^^  Remarks"  has  indis- 
putably shown  that,  to  a  woman  who  was  earthbom, 
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many  of  the  allusions  of  Dante  could  not  belong — 
that  they  are  applied  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  unless, 
indeed,  we  admit  a  sort  of  blasphemy.  Laura  could 
not  have  existed  as  a  mortal,  if  the  theory  of  the 
Professor  be  correct;  notwithstanding,  he  admits 
her  existence,  for  Petrarch  left  proof  enough  of 
that  in  his  own  handwriting,  as  he  recorded  the  day 
of  the  month  and  hour  of  her  decease  in  the  same 
book  in  which  he  afterwards  entered  the  death  of 
his  son.  His  passion  for  Laura  is  so  described,  that 
affection  or  love  of  the  most  intense  character  was 
never  so  truly  and  naturally  painted  by  any  poet, 
making  allowance  for  the  sentiments  of  the  roman- 
tic age  in  which  he  lived.  Who,  but  the  professor, 
would  attempt  to  convince  those  who  have  read  this 
ardent  poet-lover,  that  all  he  has  written  was  in 
gergo^  a  mystery  or  jargon,  in  which  political  senti- 
ments were  conveyed!  It  is  impossible;  reason 
revolts  at  it,  and  nature  is  outraged  by  the  supposi- 
tion. Duplicity,  if  so,  must  have  been  a  most 
prevailing  sin  in  those  days,  and  reached  a  perfection 
of  evil,  scarcely  equalled  even  in  ours. 

Dante  says.  Guide  Guinicelli,  who  died  when  he, 
Dante,  was  but  eleven  years  of  age,  was  his  father 
in  the  art  of  making  Uyoe  verses.*    Could  the  great 


*  See  the  PargatoriOf  Canto  XXII.  and  the  last  eleven  stansu : 
How  do  they  agree  with  the  good  Profeiaor'i  theory  P  lA  GninioeUi 
there  a  poet  or  a  polltioian  ? 
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poet  have  intended  by  '^  love  verses''  the  revelation 
of  the  "  mysteries"  of  Rosetti?  Again,  there  ib 
exquisite  purity  and  delicacy  of  thought  in  all  which 
Dante  and  Petrarch  have  written  of  their  mistresses, 
when  the  age  and  manners  then  prevalent  are  con- 
sidered This  was  not  the  case  with  Boccaccio  and 
others,  whose  mystical  language  was  part  of  the 
same  system,  as  Professor  Bosetti  would  make  us 
believe,  and  their  mysteries  are  anyway  but  delicately 
couched.  How  are  the  lines  of  Guide  Cavalcanti, 
beginning — 

'*  In  un  boschetto  trovai  pastorella, 

Tih  cbe  la  Stella  bella  al  moi  parere.**   Btc^ 

to  be  esteemed  Platonic,  when  they  are  almost  too 
broad  for  an  Italian,  as  they  are  decidedly  too  gross 
for  an  English  ear.  Mandetta  di  Tolosa  was  another 
impersonation  of  the  kind  which  the  Professor 
imagines  Laura  and  Beatrice  to  have  been.  Her 
praises  are  not  very  delicately  sung.  She  is  a  being 
of  clay — this  is  clear  enough.  Writing  of  Ouido 
Cavalcanti,  Foscolo  observes,  that  his  commentators 
— no  less  than  seven  in  number — some  in  Latin  and 
some  in  Italian,  paraded  their  metaphysics  upon  his 
poem  on  the  Nature  of  Love,  and  the  more  they 
wrote,  the  more  unintelligible  the  text  became! 
Things  in  harmony  with  nature  and  probability, 
having  the  support  of  history,  cannot  be  shaken ; 
though    surrounded   with  obscure    allusions    they 
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stand  out  in  relief;  while  the  obscurities  may  be 
taken  in  any  sense  by  ingenious  commentators.  In 
the  great  writers  alluded  to,  the  obscurities  are  not 
primary,  they  form  but  a  secondary  part  of  their 
works. 

Professor  Bosetti's  theory  includes  the  earliest 
times,  as  well  as  our  own,  in  his  mysterious, 
political,  love-disguised  system.  Long  after  Dante 
or  Petrarch,  Michael  Angelo  must  be  supposed  to 
write  in  gergo^  in  the  sonnet  (which  the  writer  onoo 
rendered  for  his  friend  Foscolo)  beginning — 

"Occhi  miei  siate  certi" — 

as  well  as  the  verses  commencing — 

"Ms  non  potea  se  non  samma  belezza.*' 

Foscolo  would  certainly  smile,  were  he  alive,  at 
Rosetti's  theory,  though  he  would  extol  his  learning 
and  labour ;  for  learned  and  laborious  is  he  and 
an  honour  to  Italian  literature,  but  too  much 
imbued  with  speculative  ideas.  He  adopts  an 
opinion,  makes  it  a  point  cPappta  in  a  moment, 
strengthens  it  with  materials  of  every  kind,  and 
forms  the  whole  into  a  brilliant  exhibition  of  his 
skill.  No  matter  if  his  theory  be  erroneous,  his  sup- 
port of  it  is  characterised  by  the  same  diligence  and 
learning.  He  never  troubles  himself  with  the 
thought,  that  it  is  all  (to  borrow  from  Grotius)  but 
t         ^Uaborious  trifling;'^   and  he  leaves  off  after  hia 
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toil  with  the  honest  confession  that  his  work  is  not 
proof  against  attack,  or,  as  the  lawyers  say,  ^^  his 
case  is  not  clear/' 

These  observations  arise  out  of  objections  plain 
to  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  general 
bearing  of  the  subject.  From  the  professor's  know- 
ledge of  his  native  literature,  it  may  well  be  supposed 
few  are  so  capable  of  discussing  those  points  which 
turn  upon  the  meaning  of  his  own  language,  or 
upon  the  use  of  those  stores  of  literary  labour 
which  Italy  possesses.  The  general  question  is 
different  Petrarch  and  Laura,  Dante  and  Beatrice, 
are  cherished  images  of  love  even  in  this  northern 
land.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  our  associations 
respecting  them  for  any  price  save  that  of  truth, 
and  the  more  when  they  are  historically  correct, 
agreeing  so  exactly  with  inferences  drawn  from  the 
impulses  of  our  nature,  the  same  in  all  ages. 

Religion  thus  interfered  with  love  and  with  every- 
thing. It  was  no  wonder  that  princes  were  dis- 
satisfied. It  was  in  the  reign  of  that  crafty  religious 
reformer,  Henry  VIIL,  that,  in  the  fields  of  Valois, 
the  Church  of  Home  controlled  with  the  weapons 
of  the  faith  even  the  animal  creation,  in  order  to 
show  their  supernatural  potency!  The  rats  pre- 
sumed to  devour  the  com  about  Autun.  They 
became  so  troublesome  that  the  grand  vicar  of  the 
diocese*  and  the  fulminations  of  the  apostolic  see 
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were  marslialled  against  them.  The  grand  vicar  had 
recourse  to  excommunication^  though  the  rats  were 
all  of  them  dissenters,  if  not  heretics.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  proceed  according  to  judicial  forms.  The 
complaint  of  the  felonious  conduct  of  the  rats  was 
heard  in  opening  the  cause,  the  animals  being  for- 
mally cited  to  enter  an  appearance  within  a  given 
time.  The  time  conceded  by  the  grand  vicar  having 
expired,  a  decree  was  issued  accordingly,  and  a 
definitive  sentence  demanded.  The  grand  vicar 
appointed  a  counsel  for  the  accused,  M.  Chasseu^e, 
who  was  afterwards  first  president  of  the  Provence 
parliament  This  advocate  maintained  that  the  rats, 
widely  dispersed  in  the  towns  and  villages,  could 
not  be  expected  to  answer  a  single  notice  to  appear. 
He  insisted  that  they  ought  to  have  been  served 
by  a  notice  from  the  priest  of  each  parish  (aii  prdne). 
By  this  means  he  obtained  a  considerable  delay  of 
the  sentence  of  papal  excommunication.  When  the 
parties  were  still  contumacious,  he  prayed  an  excuse 
for  his  clients  firom  the  leugth  and  inconvenience  of 
the  journey  that  must  be  encountered,  the  danger  of 
being  destroyed  by  cats,  their  sworn  enemies,  who  hid 
in  ambush  in  every  passage ;  there  was  a  proscrip- 
tion of  the  young  ones  with  the  parents,  the  innocent 
with  the  culpable;  and  he  appealed  strongly  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  a  natural  right  to  subsistence, 
which  he  proved  bore  him  out  in  his  defence.     His 
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ability  was  so  well  exhibited  in  this  canse,  that  it 
was  the  means  of  his  after  elevation  in  Ids  pro- 
fession, while  the  rats  remained  free  of  the  sentence 
of  excommnnication  from  the  holiest  of  chnrches, 
to  the  full  benefit  of  their  christian  brotherhood. 

Sometimes  a  happy  scrap  of  poetry^  or  some  in- 
teresting piece  of  information,  fidls  into  the  hands 
of  persons  concerned  with  the  press  from  an  un- 
known quarter.  This  was  recently  the  case  from  a 
pleasing  poet,  belonging  to  the  land  of  all  others 
the  least  poetical — the  land  which,  it  is  true,  boasted 
of  the  ^^  Kisses  of  Joannes  Secondos.''  It  bean 
the  air  of  being  better  than  Dutch  productions  of 
the  like  character  in  general  I  think  the  reader 
cannot  but  be  pleased  with  it,  although  it  closes 
with  what  the  Italians  caU  a  '^  conceif  It  is  entitled 
"Twilight,"  and  was  written  by  the  late  H.  S. 
Vandyke : — 

*'  This  is  the  Twilight  t  and  though,  breathing  bliss, 

She  seemeth  chaste  as  snows  that  robe  the  green; 
For  see  I  the  Dajlight  and  the  Night  would  kiss, 

But  Twilight,  deeply  blushing,  comes  between* 
Aiark  I  in  her  hands  she  takes  the  crimson  reins, 

And  moYeth  slowl j  in  her  purple  car : 
The  heavens  have  caught  the  blueness  from  her  veinsi 

And  slilj  placed  it  round  the  evening  star. 
The  splendours  of  the  Daj  are  too  intense ; 

The  Night  is  awful,  even  when  she's  fairest : 
But  thou  art  (like  the  cheek  of  innocence) 

Far  dearer  for  the  modest  blush  thou  bearest. 
Thou  fliest  from  me  I—- daikness  veils  mj  sight  I — 
Thou  art  not  chaste  I — ^thouYt  in  the  arms  of  N^t  f  * 
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There  is  not  a  better  exercise  for  the  man  of 
literature  than  a  close  examination  of  the  beanties 
and  defects  of  such  poets.  It  wonld  show  how  different 
is  the  course  that  modem  critics  ^  should  pursue  in 
judging  the  merit  of  works  of  pretension  in  place 
of  loose  comments,  and  how  little  way  towards  in- 
fallibility is  made  even  by  the  best  writers.  The 
imperfection  of  humanity  is  as  visible  here  as  in 
other  things,  and  equally  proves  a  lesson  tending  to 
offend  human  vanity. 


END  OP  VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  L 


Lady  Morgan — Correspondence —St.  Peter's  Chair — Corres- 
pondence with  Sir  Charles  Morgan. 


My  introduction  to  Sir  Charles  Morgan  took  place 
in  1821,  in  which  year  he  sent  articles  to  the  "  New 
Monthly  Magazine."  Time  ripened  our  intimacy, 
and  we  corresponded  for  many  years,  up  to  the  period 
of  his  settling  in  town.  Although  I  was  absent 
nearly  seven  years,  during  that  interval  we  con- 
tinued our  correspondence.  He  was  a  man  of 
considerable  learning,  good  temper,  and  gentlemanly 
manners.  I  dined  with  him  three  weeks  before  his 
decease,  and  left  him  in  as  good  health-^at  least  to 
appearance — as  I  had  ever  before  seen  him  enjoy. 
I  did  not  call  in  William  Street  for  some  time  after. 
I  felt,  as  I  always  feel  in  such  cases,  a  sort  of 
shrinking  when  I  approach  a  locality  under  similar 
VOL.  in.  B 
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circnmstances,  from  a  desire  to  avoid  the  renewal  of 
painfril  feelings.  Before  I  could  make  up  my  mind 
to  call  upon  his  widowed  lady,  I  was  obliged  to 
leave  town  for  a  considerable  period,  and  four  or  five 
years  or  more  elapsed  before  Lady  Morgan  and 
myself  again  met  I  found  her,  when  we  did  meet, 
much  as  before,  except  that  age  had  made  an  exhi- 
bition of  itself  in  her  person  much  greater  than 
I  could  have  expected.  I  made  occasional  calls 
upon  her;  but  I  found  continually  with  her  new 
acquaintance,  in  whose  presence  conversation  was 
constrained,  and  with  whom  I  had  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  make  myself  ^^  at  home/'  I  had  little 
time  to  spare  for  waste  in  morning  calls  of  the 
general  namby-pamby  kind  There  was  a  complete 
topsy-turvey  exhibition  in  this  respect  after  Sir 
Charles's  death.  He  was  accustomed,  in  matters  in 
which  he  did  not  seem  to  exercise  it,  really  to  ke^ 
np  a  restraining  power  in  regard  to  friends.  Lady 
Moigan  seemed  to  feel  the  necessity  of  company ; 
for,  as  she  used  to  say,  she  learned  something  from 
all.  She  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  too  lively, 
and  in  early  life  was  apt,  in  her  great  overflow  of 
spirits,  to  say  many  impolitic  things.  Lady  Char- 
leville,  an  excellent  woman,  once  took  her  to  task 
under  this  head  I  was  indebted  to  Lady  Morgan 
for  an  introduction  to  Lady  Charleville,  as  well  as 
to  Lady  Talbot  de  Malhahide,  who  invited  me  to 
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I 

bar  residence,  bat  I  was  unable  to  accept  her  invi-* 
tation. 

Lady  Morgan,  when  young,  read  a  novel  and  thought 
she  could  write  one  as  good  She  set  at  work,  and 
completed  it  Such  was  her  statement  to  myself 
more  than  thirty  years  ago.  When  it  was  com- 
pleted, she  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it,  or  how 
to  get  it  published ;  and  being,  at  the  same  time, 
anxious  not  to  be  recognised,  she  borrowed  some 
portion  of  the  dress  of  a  waiting  maid  in  the 
family,  for  the  sake  of  a  better  disguise,  and  called 
upon  a  bookseller  with  her  manuscript— if  I  recol- 
lect rightly,  in  Dublin.  There  was  commendation 
at  least  due  to  the  spirit  of  a  struggling  young 
girl  in  making  such  an  attempt 

She  was  a  novice  at  a  bargain  with  one  of  the 
*^  wily  craft,"  and  was  induced  to  leave  her  manu- 
script with  him.  ^^  He  took  it  in  his  open  hand,*' 
she  told  me,  "  and  balanced  it  upon  his  palm,  as  if 
to  judge  by  the  weight,  of  its  literary  merit*  He  then 
begged  ^I  would  leave  the  manuscript,  and  he 
would  consider  of  it'  That  was,  as  the  trade  does 
still,  to  put  the  work  into  the  hands  of  some  self- 
wise  employiy  to  decide  upon  the  merit  of  what 
he  often  knows  nothing  about"  The  family  then 
went  into  a  distant  part  of  Ireland.     ^^  One  day  I  was 

•  868  "  FiAy  Yean*  Beoolleotions,"  toL  xi.,  p.  284,  leoond  edition. 
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astonished  to  find  mj  story  circniating  in  a  libraiy 
in  the  country.  On  our  return  to  Dublin,  I  went  at 
once  to  the  bibliopolist,  and  he  admitted  the  publi- 
cation, but  I  never  got  anything  more  from  him 
than  a  few  copies  of  my  work.'*  At  that  time  she 
had  seen  little  of  life,  and  had  never  attempted 
those  sketches  of  a  certain  class  of  fashionable 
society,  which  only  served  to  display  its  inanity, 
and  which,  in  her  writings,  supplied  the  place  of 
erudition. 

She  was  by  nature  imaginative,  and  wrote  in  a 
great  measure  from  fancy,  adding  no  iittle  from 
what  she  saw  around  her  in  the  circle  of  her  country 
friends.  The  pictures  which  the  locality  presented 
where  she  resided  she  sketched  faithfully.  The 
great  world  she  had  not  then  seen. 

In  her  first  and  earlier  works,  and  into  her  "  Wild 
Irish  Girl,'*  Lady  Morgan  threw  much  of  that  light 
originality  of  her  own  which  she  displayed  in  other 
productions,  and  which  took  greatly  with  the  mass  of 
the  public,  that  ever  hates  depth  of  thinking,  but 
luxuriates  in  the  frivolous  and  lively.  The  sojourn 
of  Lady  Morgan  in  her  youth  in  the  wilder  parts  of 
her  native  land,  the  strange  habits,  superstitions, 
old  customs,  traditions,  wild  music  (to  which  she 
put  words),  the  picturesque  people,  and  results  of 
their  revengeful  feeling,  had  their  eflTect  on  her  earlier 
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compositions,  to  which  her  very  want  of  discipline 
of  mind  imparted  novelty. 

She  was  a  woman  of  ardour.  Her  ideas  were 
lucid,  and  her  affections  warm,  and  she  was  pre- 
eminent for  her  love  of  her  native  island. 

Among  her  other  works  her  "Florence  Macarthy" 
was  published  amid  the  grossest  abuse  by  the  poli- 
tical party  opposed  to  her ;  the  coarse  invective  and 
pitiful  scurrility  lavished  by  this  party  upon  her 
book  and  herself  for  supporting  principles  now  al- 
most universally  admitted,  were  her  offence,  not 
her  writings,  but  her  politics.  She  strenuously  sup- 
ported the  interests  of  Ireland,  and  lived  to  witness 
the  amendment  produced  by  wise  principles  of 
government.  She  saw  the  descent  of  the  faction 
which  had  disturbed  the  Island,  and  marked  it  pass 
into  contempt — with  fewi  ndividual  exceptions.  Whig 
and  Tory  alike  uniting  to  cultivate  a  more  even- 
handed  justice  towards  a  country  long  desolated  by 
intolerance  and  unjust  government,  and  a  popula- 
tion the  most  irrational  and  unmanageable  that  can 
be  conceived.  A  mistake  in  judgment — and  Lady 
Morgan  had  committed  no  mistake — is  at  worst  a 
venial  offence,  not  a  justification  in  return  of  the 
foulest  slanders.  In  "  Florence  Macarthy  "  she  re- 
paid some  of  her  enemies  with  interest,  Croker  never 
forgave  her  for  painting  his  likeness  as  Crawley, 

Croker  determined  to  have  a  sweeping  revenge. 
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It  happened  that  a  captain  in  a  sloop  of  war,  at 
Holyhead,  knighted  in  Ireland  (I  forget  his  name), 
having  gone  on  shore,  during  his  absence  a  boat 
came  alongside,  and  hailed  the  vessel,  which  was 
about  to  sail  over  to  Dublin.  In  the  boat  was  an 
individual  who  said  he  had  come  to  obtain  a  passage 
across,  that  he  was  a  near  relation  of  Mr.  Croker, 
the  secretary  of  the  admiralty.  At  the  inention  of 
the  latter  name  the  officer  on  duty  permitted  him 
to  come  on  board,  with  his  luggage.  When  the 
Captain  arrived  and  learned  the  fact  (the  Captain 
had  unfortunately  been  knighted  in  Ireland)  he 
demanded  the  admiralty  order  for  the  stranger's 
passage.  It  was  not  forthcoming.  "  I  can't  give 
you  a  passage  without  an  order,  sir ;  what  is  the 
secretary  of  the  admiralty  to  me — ^you  must  go 
on  shore.  Man  a  boat  there  I"  Mr.  Croker's 
relative  was  at  once  put  on  the  shore  from  whence 
he  came.  Quelle  iTidignitSl  Here  was  a  second 
motive  for  setting  at  work  the  crown  lawyers  to  find 
out  on  what  ground  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  right  of 
conferring  knighthood  was  founded.  This  arrested, 
for  the  time,  all  honors  of  the  like  kind,  and  Croker 
had  his  revenge  in  staying  Irish  knighthood,  perhaps, 
for  a  century  longer,  by  which  time  the  question 
may  be  heard  of  as  settled,  if  it  be  not  so  already. 
Croker  had  hoped  to  unknight  those  on  whom 
the  honor  had  been  conferred — among  them  Lady 
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Morgan's  connections.  Here  he  failed,  no  doubt  by 
the  due  estimate  of  the  motive  on  the  part  of  the 
minister. 

Lady  Morgan's  "  Italy,"  and  her  observations  npon 
the  garden  of  modem  Europe,  under  the  Austrian 
tyrant,  Francis,  aroused  his  anger;  and  as  he  could 
not  chain  her  to  the  walls  of  his  Spielberg  dungeons, 
under  his  own  personal  supervision,  he  forbade  her 
entering  the  imperial  territory.  What  must  be  the 
state  of  that  country,  where  a  feeble  and  solitary 
woman  could  obtain  such  a  aaark  of  honor  in  the  sight 
of  free  nations  ?  Voltaire  well  remarked,  "  Tyrants 
liever  sleep  1'^  They  watch  the  very  motes  in  the 
sunbeams.  This  was  not  all,  for  some  time  after* 
wards  an  Imperial  order  was  issued,  forbidding  the 
"New  Monthly  Magazine"  to  pass  the  unenviable 
borders  of  Austria's  dominion.  I  confess,  at  the 
prohibition  I  felt  a  sort  of  pride  at  the  time  from 
my  connection  with  that  publication. 

In  1829,  the  only  fortnight  I  was  able  to  pass  out 
of  London  for  ten  years,  I  crossed  the  channel  to 
visit  an  old  friend  in  the  Chateau  La  Valine,  close  to 
Amiens.  Running  over  to  Paris  for  two  or  three 
days,  I  found  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Morgan  in  an 
hotel  in  the  Bue  de  Bivoli.  I  left  them  there,  and 
went  back  to  Amiens.  They  were  on  the  eve  of 
going  down  to  the  Chateau  of  Lafayette.     Her 
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works,  except  those  more  essentially  Irish,  I  found 
had  got  a  considerable  circulation  in  France. 

The  continual  demands  made  upon  me  for  auto- 
graphs, principally  by  lady  collectors,  and  the 
clearance  of  some  thousand  letters  during  the  last 
few  years,  disposed  of  most  of  Lady  Morgan's  cor- 
respondence. I  have  only  about  half  a  dozen  of 
her  epistles  left  by  me ;  they  show  her  manner  of 
writing,  aud  sometimes  a  little  ^^  finessing."  Her 
hand  is  difficult  to  decypher.  Her  husband  was  her 
amanuensis,  and  copied  «ind  corrected  her  works — 
even  her  magazine  articles.  So  different  was  his 
style  from  that  of  his  wife,  that  I  could,  and  did, 
sometimes  point  out  his  inteipolations.  One  of  her 
slips  came  to  me  express  from  Colbum's:  "The 
enclosed  was  written  in  a  great  hurry,  as  you  will 
perceive;  and  my  amanuensis  is  so  occupied  for 
himself,  he  would  not  copy  it,  and  so  cross  1  Pray 
have  the  goodness  to  attend  to  the  printing,  and  to 
correct  the  proofs  yourself,  as  you  are  well  acquainted 
with  my  hieroglyphics  1" 

Of  her  letters,  one  or  two  were  written  as  lately 
as  when  I  was  getting  out  the  "  Metropolitan,'* 
having  made  a  clear  portfolio  of  all  connected  with 
the  '*  New  Monthly"  soon  after  I  left  it 

She  wrote  me  from  Kildare  Street,  under  date 
March,  1831. 
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"Dear  Mr.  Redding, 

"  I  rejoice  in  the  new  "  Hegira"  of  periodi- 
cal literature,  and  trust  its  renovation  will  date  from 
the  &st  number  of  the  "  Metropolitan."  I  have 
myself  been  preaching  this  great  mission  for  the 
last  two  jesiSy  with  all  the  zeal  of  Peter  the  Hermit, 
and  have  for  the  last  six  months  endeavoured  to 
&naticise  all  the  authorial  faith  ^^  militant  here  on 
earth,''  on  this  subject,  with  my  Cassandra  prophecy.* 
This  is  the  moment,  and  remember  all  the  honor, 
success,  or  failure  depend  upon  the  propos  and  the 
malapropos  I  The  era  of  periodical  Hackardism, 
with  all  its  sins  of  corruption,  venality,  servility, 
and  mediocrity,  is  over — ^it  has  no  longer  a  public, 
and  when  we  get  reform,  it  wUl  not  even  have  a 
partizan,  for  it  won't  pay.  If  our  Moses  was  but 
true  to  his  own  genius,  and  cut  his  demon  indolence, 
a  literary  land  of  Canaan  might  be  open  to  the  faith- 
fuL  For  myself,  I  am  devoted  to  the  cause,  with 
all  my  heart,  soul,  and  strength,  and  besides  being 
ready  de  payer  de  ma  personne.  I  can  be  of  infinite 
service  to  you,  as  I  live  between  the  two  great 
worlds  of  fashion  and  literature,  not  only  at  home, 
but  abroad.  I  am  therefore  more  in  the  way  of 
judging  of  the  taste  of  the  day,  than  most  authors. 
Besides  which,   I  command  the   ^  whole  army  of 

«  TluiftCollrani  would  decline  in  hi*  trade  after  die  left  him,  beoftnee 
his  iU-onge  of  her. 

B  6     . 
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martyrs' — the  young  aspirants  of  talent  I  laatniglit 
enlisted  for  you  the  Hon.  Captain  Phipps,  brother 
of  Lord  Normanby,  who  promised  something  right 
ban  ton.  for  your  next  number.  He  has  his  brother^s 
talents,  and  has  already  contributed  to  -some  works. 
Whether  he  means  to  taJi:e  money  or  not,  I  cannot 
yet  tell,  but  an  ^honourable'  is  always  worth  some- 
thing, Colbum  would  tell  us,  who  boasts  that  he 
*  pays  by  the  Bed  Book  1 ' 

^^  The  great  fault  found  with  tiie  New  Manthfy  "was 
its  ^ frivolity' "  (what«  charge  from  Lady  Morgan 
— most  friends  used  to  think  it  not  light  enough), 
^^  you  should  give  something  essential.  Amusing 
biography,  or  natural  or  classical  biography,  or 
topography.  Tour  lighter  articles  should  mean 
something  in  point  of  fact,  and  be  stamped  with 
some  philosophical  inferences.  Literary  Oazettes, 
Court  Journals,  and  eternal  annuals,  have  done  the 
business  of  petty  nonsense.  Tou  must  know  that  I 
have  a  carte  blanche  to  write  for  such  trash. 

^^  I  have  written  to  Moore  from  myself,  requesting 
him  to  send  you  something  for  your  first  number, 
which  must  appear  wit^  ielat.  I  have  also  writt^i  to 
Sheil  and  other  «ble-bodied  men,*  to  have  a  hand 


*  I  dedined  her  offer  for  the  Hetiopolitaii  ICngudne  m  propmrf 

in  this  letter,  which  it  was  dear  had  been  her  main  object  hex«. 

Moore  waa  with  ni  before;   with  Shiei  I  had  bean  fSovTaaiaiBftimafcib 

.  and  to  show  Lad j  Morgan*!  forgetfolneai^  Mc  Bmaraony  now  Sir 
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in  the  launch.  For  myself,  my  recent  journey  to 
the  continent  has  filled  my  portfolio  pretty  amply. 
I  went  to  Belgium  and  Holland  to  study  the 
Flemish  and  Dutch  schools,  to  collect  anecdotes  of 
the  great  masters,  their  houses,  gardens,  &c.  I 
spent  an  evening  in  Bubens*  house  in  Antwerp, 
and  the  reault  is  that  I  am  in  treaty  with  Murray 
for  the  lives  of  the  Flemish  artists  for  his  library ; 
but  as  yet  I  have  determined  upon  nothiug.  This, 
however,  is  in  strict  confidence.  He  gives  500 
ginineas  a  volume. 

"  Now  I  think  a  series  of  such  biography  (a  life  in 
each  number)  done  with  the  amusiug  coloring  of  the 
Locale,  would  add  extremely  well  for  the  Metro- 
politan. The  thing  is,  could  the  firm  (the  Metro- 
politan) afford  to  purchase  the  copyright  Alas  I 
I  cotild  not  afford  to  give  it  away,''  &c. 

^^  I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  few  lines  fi*om  you 

Emerson  Tennent,  had  written  a  nnmber  of  excellent  letters  on  Ghreeoe 
in  tlie  JVeto  Monthly,  several  years  liefore^  at  the  time  she  wrote  for  it. 
These  were  strange  oversigbte,  for  if  she  had  looked  at  the  numbers 
of  the  iVsw  Monthly  in  which  she  wrote,  she  mnst  have  seen  them. 
She  well  knew  of  my  intimacy  with  Carran^  Shiel,  and  others  years 
before,  bat  for  the  moment  all  was  forgotten.  In  another  letter  she 
is  indignant  that  the  booksellers  of  the  Metropolitan  had  pnffed  a  Mr. 
Montgomery,  of  ^om  she  had  nevor  heard !  She  had  heard  of 
Omiiipvesenoe  Montgomery,  or  rather  **  Qamsicj"  the  parson^  from 
town-talk!  It  was  the  ezceUent  James  Montgomery  of  Shef- 
ield,  whom  all  the  papers  had  annoonced  jnst  before  as  giving 
lectures  at  the  Boyal  Institution.  She  really  knew  little  ont  of  her 
**  book  oirelei"  as  she  called  it,  meaning  that  of  fashion.  She  stslted 
that  slie  got  most  of  her  subjeots  firom  the  feshionable  world. 
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upon  that  and  other  points  as  soon  as  yon  have  a 
moment  to  spare.  By-the-by,'I  have  on  my  list  of 
youDg  authors  a  certain  Mr.  Emerson,  who  has 
written  cleverly  on  Greece.  Shall  I  apply  to  him — 
he  is  here. 

"  Yours  most  truly,  in  haste, 

"SiDKKY  MORGAK.*' 

"  Mr.  Stanley  and  others,"  she  said,  "  had  taken 
the  Metropolitan,  and  that  Curran  and  Wyse  would 
write,"  but  this  was  all  superogatory,  when  both  the 
last  were  on  the  list  of  my  personal  friends,  and 
Moore  and  Montgomery  were  friends  of  CampbelL 
She  wanted  me  to  have  her  account  of  Rubens  for  the 
Metropolitan,  but  I  again  declined  it,  because  I  knew 
she  had  no  real  knowledge  of  art,  and  that  several  of 
her  sex  equally  as  little  versed  in  it,  were  publishing 
catalogues  and  the  like  with  remarks  that  only  the 
ignorant  in  art  could  accept  Art  in  short  was  not  her 
forte.  Amid  my  heavy  avocations  I  kept  up  a  cor- 
respondence with  her  or  Sir  Charles  as  far  as  I  could, 
to  use  her  own  words  to  put  them  ^^dla  iauteur  des 
circanstancesJ*^ 

In  another  long  letter  she  apologizes  for  not 
sending  a  promised  notice  by  saying,  "  lam  leading 
here  a  most  vagabondizing  life,  making  a  course  of 
villa  and  country  house  visits,  a  species  of  dissij)ation 
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more  dissipated  than  1x17  town  life,  which  you  vita- 
perate  so  much  as  a  waste  of  time.  I  preach  up  the 
Metropolitan  as  if  I  were  a  rider  for  the  firm,  puff 
my  specimens,  and  take  orders.  The  result  is  I 
never  come  without  a  new  name  to  the  subscription. 
We  dined  yesterday  at  the  Lord  Lieutenant's,  and  I 
spoke  of  it  there.  I  heard  some  civil  things  said 
there  of  the  "  Q-races  in  Ireland.'**  We  are  off  to- 
morrow again  to  see  the  regatta,  and  then  off  for  the 
country  and  your  dissipations '  once  more.  Direct  as 
usual  if  you  write.  I  leave  this  with  Lady  Clarke 
to  forward  to  you." 

In  the  following  letter  she  wants  me  to  prefer  a 
request  to  Campbell,  not  being  aware  that  when  the 
^^  Metropolitan  "  was  in  being,  he  resided  at  St 
Leonards,  in  Sussex,  and  only  gave  his  name 
while  I  conducted  it  wholly. 

«  DubUn,  Sept,  1831. 

"My  Deab  Mb.  Reddino, — 

"  I  have  lots  to  say  to  you,  and  no  time  to 
say  anything.  I  must,  however,  thank  you  a  thou- 
sand times  for  your  pleasant  and  interesting  letter, 
the  greatest  possible  treat  in  the  "  Shady  blest  re- 
treat ;"  where  I  was  ruralizing  when  I  received  it  I 
intend  to  answer  it  in  detail,  and  so  now  proceed  to 

*  An  artide  so  named. 
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business.  There  is  number  one  of  mj  Irish  sketches ; 
you  will  perceive  I  have  taken  up  a  hazardous  posi- 
tion as  far  as  my  popularity  with  ^  the  great 
glorious,  and  free'  men  of  Ireland  are  concerned^ 
bat  I  have  told  the  truth — a  startling  truth  and 
therefore  original—to  do  so.  What  I  have  read  for 
these  three  months  is  marvellous.  £200  would  not 
pay  me  for  the  time  and  labour  given  to  this  article,  it 
is  a  tour  ek/orce^  and  a  good  set  off  against  such 
bagatelles  as  the  ^  Macaw'  and  ^  house  of  recovery.' 
Your  mistaking  it  for  Morgan's  is  amusing;  observe 
he  has  the  kindness  to  copy  all  and  write  upon  my 
original  MSS. ;  they  would  puzzle  a  Censor!  They 
puzzle  myself  very  often.  I  shall  continue  my 
sketches ;  there  is  a  much  more  curious  and  extremely 
amusing  letter  to  come ;  if  you  wish  to  extend  this 
article  to  six  or  eight  pages  more,  I  can  send  them  by 
return.  ^  The  Macaw,'  having  been  translated 
and  published  in  ^  The  Revue  de  Paris^^  has  taken 
so  well  in  France,  that  the  French  publisher  of  my 
last  romance  has  made  me  a  proposition  for  a  volume 
of  such  articles  to  be  published  in  Paris  this  winter 
— thus  you  see  I  am  of  some  little  use  to  your  Maga- 
zine abroad  and  at  home.  Sir  Charles'  last  article 
occupies  all  the  papers  here — the  whole  has  been 
nearly  published  with  comments  and  observations 
pour  et  cantrey  that  all  serve  the  same  purpose ; 
they  make  Hhe  Metropolitan'  a  subject  of  con- 
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veraation— pray  write  whenever  you  can,  and  all 
you  can  I  Yonr  letters  are  delightful  I  Tell 
Mr.  Campbell  I  beseech  him  on  the  knees  of  my  heart 
to  send  me  a  stanza  or  two  to  set  to  music.  My 
eldest  neice-  (who  has  a  great  talent  for  musical 
composition)  is  dying  to  set  some  of  his  beautiful 
verses  to  music  No  matter  whether  it  is  old  or 
neWy  provided  he  can  secure  the  copyright  of  the 
words  if  she  publishes  it  I  cannot  recover  ShieFs 
d^sJcation,  it  is  but  too  true  t  Write  by  return  to 
say  you  have  received  all  right  and  what  you  think 
of  the  Irish  sketches.'' 

Lady  Morgan  and  her  caro  spaso  felt  a  wish, 
seeing  great  changes  in  Ireland,  to  quit  Dublin 
for  London.  ^^  We  are  oscillating  between  the  bore 
of  remaining  and  the  expense  of  removal,  but  desire 
to  approach  the  great  capital,  and  live  somewhere 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  if 

To  the  great  capital  Lady  Morgan  came,  as  before 
stated,  and,  with  Sir  Charles,  who  died  in  1843,  took 
up  her  residence  in  11,  William  Street,  Albert  Gate. 

Subsequently  to  the  death  of  Sir  Charles,  I  called 
now  and  then  at  intervals,  and  foimd  her  much 
altered.  She  reminded  me  often  of  William 
Street  aforetime,  but  my  calls  were  not  so  often  re- 
peated. I  saw  painfiil  changes,  which  those  who 
were  more  in  the  habit  of  seeing  her  could  not  so 
well  observe.    I  never  found  her  good  nature  or  her 
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manner  much  altered.  In  Julj^  in  the  above-men* 
tioned  year,  she  told  me  she  felt  in  veiy  delicate 
healthy  and  that  her  sight  was  weak.  Twice  or 
thrice  she  complained  of  it 

I  got  a  note  from  her,  in  which  she  said,  in  reading 
some  things  I  had  written,  thej  re-calLed  old  times, 
when  "  King  Colbnrn  "  roled  the  publishing  throne. 
She  still  complained  of  being  out  of  health,  in  fact 
of  infirm  age,  in  January,  1859. 

We  used  to  converse  on  religion  sometimes  when 
alone.  She  was  possessed  with  the  idea  that  God 
was  a  God  of  vengeance.  She  could  neither  recon- 
cile the  diversity  of  conditions,  nor  the  scanty 
reward,  and  generally  the  suffering  undergone  by  the 
more  virtuous,  with  the  beneficence  of  the  Deity.  The 
gifts  of  all  earthly  good  to  the  vicious,  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  worthy,  startled  her.  It  was  in 
vain  I  pleaded  that  if  the  dispensation  were  as  she 
imagined  it  to  be,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Deity 
to  have  made  all  mankind  miserable,  and  this 
beautiM  world  a  second  hell;  and  besides,  the 
duration  of  our  lives  was  but  a  comparative  moment, 
even  compared  to  the  records  we  possess  of  our 
mortal  history. 

She  did  not  wish  to  insist  upon  anything,  but  the 
idea  had  a  deep  root  in  her  mind.  The  progression 
of  the  human  race  towards  a  higher  destiny  in  this 
world  she  could  not  see ;  and  if  she  could,  what  would 
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that  concern    solitary  indiyidnals    passing    away, 
whose  years  had  been  a  concatenation  of  miseries  ? 

When  I  remarked  that  we  were  in  the  hands  of  a 
Superior  Power,  and  existed  by  the  fiat  of  that 
Power  to  perform  our  destined  part  in  life,  and 
depart  to  some  other  region,  in  which  the  virtuous 
miserable  would  no  doubt  be  recompensed — that 
might  be,  but  she  could  not  help  feeling  despon- 
dency upon  the  subject. 

It  was  clear  to  me  she  had  never  thought  deeply 
nor  philosophically  on  the  matter;  for  whether 
I  put  it  upon  reason  or  religion,  or  upon  the  right 
and  power  of  the  Supreme  to  do  as  He  pleased  with 
His  creation,  it  seemed  to  make  no  impression,  nor 
even  an  appeal  to  our  limited  vision  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Upon  questions  of  far  less  moment  and  of 
the  natural  world  she  knew  little. 

No  sooner  had  the  Emperor  of  Austria  ceased  to 
abuse  the  boon  of  existence,  than  Prince  Mettemich, 
with  all  his  faults,  recalled  many  of  the  illustrious 
Italian  exiles,  and  opened  the  prison  doors  to  many 
of  the  victims  of  his  master's  despotism.  Lady 
Morgan  had  been  charged  with  indiscretion,  and  too 
truly,  in  thoughtlessly  printing  some  innocent  but 
not  heinous  conversations  with  individuals  when  she 
visited  Lombardy,  which  are  said  to  have  got  them 
into  police  surveillance.  The  Emperor  had  ordered, 
too,  that  no  Austrian  subject  should  print  his  own 
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works  in  Aiutria  or  abroad,  without  the  censor  first 
gave  permission— engravings,  maps,  music,  geo- 
graphy to  be  included,  after  he  anathematized  Lady 
Morgan  and  the  "  New  Monthly." 

Her  new  monthly  papers  were  sometimes  amusing. 
She  had  no  more  reading  than  two  or  three  books 
for  the  immediate  object  would  supply.  The  rest 
was  imagination.  Her  account  of  old  Dublin,  or 
the  "  Place  of  the  Black  Channel,"  alias  "  The  Ford 
of  the  Hurdles,"  in  the  aboriginal  tongue,  was 
novel  to  the  English  public.  The  vanity  of  the 
"  Gtolden  Palace  of  Tara,"  of  "  Emania,"  and  other 
superb  edifices  of  the  fancies  of  O'Halloran,  and 
native  writers,  as  wild  as  her  fancy,  had  prepared  us 
Saxons  of  recent  times  in  comparison,  for  different 
things,  especially  as  some  of  the  sheep-skin  dad 
heroes  of  the  country  discovered  in  bogs,  antisepti- 
cally  preserved,  had  often  been  invited  to  meet 
Moses  at  dinner,  and  drink  whisky  with  him  at  the 
court  of  the  Pharoahs.  The  Black  Ford,  and  its 
huts  of  twigs,  all  under  the  patronage  of  St 
Patrick,  became  a  city  of  wonders.  Lady  Morgan 
was  not  like  h^r  friend  Moore,  of  little  faith  in  the 
legends  of  '^  ould  Ireland."  Having  touched  upon 
the  illusions  of  Lrish  history,  she  leaped  across 
the  channel  to  Strawberry  Hill,  in  vindication  of 
the  best  letter  writer  in  the  English  language,  aa 
original  novelist,  and  a  critic  of  no  common  acumen, 
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who  had  ventured  to  delineate  Oxford  to  the  life 
and  its  "  holy  Martyr,'*  King  Charles. 

"  Ireland  as  it  is,"  closed  her  monthly  contribu- 
tions. In  one  of  her  letters,  not  long  before  she 
broke  off  with  her  bookseller,  she  wrote  me,  "  Your 
account  of  Colburn  does  not  surprise  us,"  (it  related 
to  the  bibliopolist  having  over-praised  a  work  of 
little  moment).  "  He  will  die  in  harness.  He  is  the 
most  ambitious  of  God's  booksellers,  but  more 
likely  to  be  the  Robespierre  than  the  Napoleon,  for 
he  murders  his  good  writers  by  puffing  his  bad." 
To  the  last  she  insisted  that  time  would  prove  the 
truth  of  her  prophecy,  that  the  bibliopolist  had 
reached  the  culminary  point,  and  that  she  was  his 
«  Cassandra." 

In  one  letter  to  myself  she  represented  in  idea 
the  doings  of  a  visitor  from  London  to  the  Irish 
capital,  during  a  parliamentary  recess — a  good  man 
of  the  time  of  the  Castlereagh  school  sent  to  recon- 
noitre. 

"  Would  this  island  had  beeu  scuttled  before  P6pe 
Adrian  made  it  a  present  to  the  kings  of  England  I 
Is  it  not  enough  that  we  shall  be  bored  through  a 
long  session  with  the  bewildering  affairs  of  this 
country,  in  order  that  the  ministry  may  boast  of 
eighty  nights  given  to  discussion,  as  if  the  House 
were  another  Court  of  Chancery,  to  hear  everything 
and  decide  nothing  ?    But  on  the  breaking  up  of 
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parliament,  we  must  be  compelled  to  visit  the 
premises  in  person,  and  take  a  view  of  the  body 
before  we  deliver  our  verdict  So  it  is.  Brougham 
and  some  others  of  the  opposition  are  for  a  vojage 
to  Ireland  on  a  roving  commission  after  abuses,  and 
we  of  the  right  party  must  back  out  our  assertions 
with  our  eyes.  Closeted  a  couple  of  days  with  the 
minister  and  Dr.  Duigenan,  and  armed  with  two 
dozen  letters  to  men  of  the  right  Orange  colour,  I  was 
dispatched  to  get  up  matter  for  the  ensuing  session 
for  six  weeks  among  the  savages.  I  shall  drive  half 
over  the  country,  and  thus  get  a  perfect  insight  into 
its  position  against  the  House  meets.  The  claret 
here  is  excellent,  and  the  cookery  tolerable,  but  the 
ladies  are  made  so  pious  by  Lord  Eoden  and 
others,  that  the  Sunday  is  insufferably  dulL  His 
lordship  locks  up  his  library  on  Sundays,  so  I  had 
nothing  to  do  between  the  services.  I  underwent 
two  sermons  duller  than  a  speech  from  Leslie  Foster, 
and  had  to  subscribe  to  three  charities,  six  balb, 
and  two  bazaars,  which  the  Treasury  must  reimburse 
me.  I  find  the  Protestant  fishing,  hunting,  and 
shooting,  better  than  with  us.  Headed  by  Sir 
Harcourt  Lees,  the  parsons  lead  off.   You  remember 

Yf^ at  college.     He  was  imported  into   Ould 

Ireland  by  a  noble  marquis,  whose  tutor  he  had 
been.  He  has  a  capital  living,  keeps  hounds,  is 
captain  of  a  troop  of  yeomanry,  and  a  justice  of  the 
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peace,  all  of  the  true  Orange.  The  best  of  it  is,  he 
Las  no  Protestant  parishioners — not  axjat  to  christen, 
nor  a  woman  to  chnrch.  He  had  a  tithe-proctor 
shot  last  week,  and  has  an  unlucky  action  against 
him  for  committing  a  neighbour  to  gaol  against  the 
letter  of  the  law.  He  is  a  glorious  fellow,  only  a 
little  too  hasty,  for  he  beat  a  Catholic  priest  the 
other  day  in  a  dispute  about  forcing  children  to  read 
our  version  of  the  Bible.  Our  Orange  friends  will 
manage  to  get  him  off.  Why  could  he  not  eat  his 
pudding,  and  hold  back  his  fist  ?  Two  of  the  best 
jesters  here,  are  chief  justices.  But  I  must  close, 
begging  you  to  compassionate  an  exile." 

Lady  Morgan's  hospitality,  while  resident  in  Dub- 
lin, was  sometimes  abused.  She  had  invited  many 
exiles  to  her  house.  Among  those  not  exiles  she  re- 
ceived a  conceited,  self-sufficient  character  of  German 
prince-ship,  bearing  the  euphonous  title  of  Rrince 
Puckler  Muskau,  who  offended  her  by  gross  false- 
hoods. Perhaps  the  man  was  a  spy,  and  so  some 
thought  at  the  time.  John  Bull  makes  much  of 
princes.  He  came  to  Ireland  with'  letters  of  intro- 
duction from  London,  where  he  was  a  nine-days 
wonder  to  the  infinity  of  toad-eaters.  Lady  Morgan, 
who  was  candid  in  her  conversation  and  entertain- 
ments, treated  him  in  her  usual  open  manner.  He 
returned  to  the  land  of  princely  absolutism,  and 
published  his  tour,  in  which  he  libelled  all  who  had 
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shown  him  hospitality.  I  must  premise  that  tfaeae 
loose  statements  are  put  together  in  the  ord^ 
memory  brings  them  up,  and  must  be  so  onderstood 
firom  lett^s  designedly  or  accidentally  preserved,  or 
something  reyived  in  the  mind  that  may  be  styled 
a  fragment  of  a  conversation,  recalled  in  or  out 
of  the  order  of  dates,  as  it  may  hi^pen.  Bat  to 
"  our  tale."     She  wrote,  November  21,  1831  :— 

^^  Dear,  Mr.  Redding  I — what  an  age  since  you 
and  I  gossiped  together  I  Your  last  put  me  in  a 
passion— out  of  temper  with  life —all  about  nothlDg 
at  all  I  I  wish  you  had  some  of  my  reasons  for  being 
soothe  worst  and  most  efficient  of  all  reasons — ^the 
consciousness  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  speciea  to 
which  I  belong,  on  the  evidence  of  daily,  hourly  in- 
stances of  ingratitude,  or  the  return  of  evil  for  good. 
The  last  instance  is  the  book  of  Prince  Puckler  Muskao. 
This  person  was  recommended  to  my  attention  by  a 
lady  of  high  consideration  in  London.  My  house 
here  is  open  to  all  strangers  and  foreigners  of  re* 
spectability.  It  is  the  only  house  that  is  so  in 
Dublin,  and  never  has  any  one  benefited  more 
largely  by  my  humble  hospitalities  than  this  (Ger- 
man prince.  This,  indeed,  appears  throughout  his 
own  book,  as  it  is  evident  he  visited  nowhere  else  in 
Dublin,  except  such  friends  as  I  presented  him  to. 
You  have  by  this  read  the  return  he  has  made  me 
in  every  page.     He  invents  conversations  I  never 
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ntteredy  describes  scenes  that  never  passed,  and 
accuses  me  of  talking  infidelity  in  mixed  societies, 
which  I  have  never  done  even  in  the  most  private  and 
intimate.  It  is  a  mle  with  me  never  to  make  religion 
a  subject  of  conversation.  Then,  with  respect  to 
the  anecdotes  of  Miss  O'Neil,  they  are  all  false.  I 
never  knew  Miss  O'^Neil  but  as  one  at  the  head  of 
her  profession,  and  never  paid  her  a  morning  visit 
but  when,  as  Mrs.  Beecher,  she  was  surrounded  by 
rank  and  wealth.  He  begins  by  accusing  me  ci 
fitlsehood  and  frivolity,  Ac.,  and  yet  at  that  veiy  time 
that  he  details  all  these  follies,  it  appears,  on  his 
own  showing,  he  was  daily  partaking  of  Sir  Charles's 
and  my  hospitalities  and  attentions.  He  describes 
these  daily  visits,  his  dining  at  our  table,  assisting  at 
our  soir6es  and  small  family  parties,  and  even  pursu- 
ing me  to  my  little  authorical  study,  where,  if  I  was 
obliged  to  receive  him,  it  must  have  been  to  my  own 
great  annoyance  (though  I  forget  all  about  him  now). 
People  here  are  indignant  at  this  last  act  of  social 
espionnage,  of  which  I  have  so  often  been  the  victim, 
and  add  that  ^  I  intend  to  shut  my  house  up  in 
future  against  all  foreigners  and  strangers,  which 
would  certainly  be  a  loss  to  Dublin.'  I  put  you  in 
possession  of  these  facts,  to  beg  you  will  defend  me 
from  this  specimen  of  fiend-like  persecution.  One 
of  my  reasons  for  being  particularly  civil  to  Prince 
P.  was,  that,  being  a  subject  of  the  Boman  Empire, 
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and  I  being  under  the  ban  of  that  empire,  I  wished 
to  show  him  that  the  illiberalitj  of  the  AnsMaa 
govemment  to  me  did  not,  and  never  should,  in- 
fluence my  conduct  towards  individuals  who  come 
from  that  country  to  Ireland.  His  violating  the 
delicacy  of  private  life  by  mentioning  my  sister  and 
her  daughters,  though  with  praise,  is  equally  atro- 
cious. 

"  Should  you  not  be  surprised  if  friend  Colbum 
was  jobbing  something  in  all  this  I  I  see  two  or 
three  little  observations  in  brackets  which  look  like 
interpolations  I  Now,  when  I  was  in  London  in 
1829,  on  my  return  from  France — then  Colburn  was 
every  day  at  my  feet  negociating  for  my  new  work 
on  France  (which  I  gave  to  Saunders  and  Otley).  He 
told  me  one  day  that  he  had  U  book  to  publish  in 
which  I  formed  the  principal  subject,  but  that  he 
would  take  care  of  me.  Then  he  said  it  was  by  a 
German  Prince,  and  all  about  Ireland. 

"  I  said,  *  0  !  it  is  by  the  Prince  of  Puckler 
Muskau.' 

"  He  confessed  that  it  was,  but  begged  I  would  not 
mention  it !  And  not  only  I  had  not  mentioned  it, 
but  never  thought  of  it  since.  But  I  will  not  bore 
you  any  more  on  this  subject  I  know  your  love  of 
truth — your  hatred  of  oppression,  and  your  indigna- 
tion at  the  injustice  and  ingratitude  of  which  I  am 
imluckily  the  victim.     I  leave  the  rest  to  your  dis- 
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cretion  and  friendship,  only  dou^t  cite  me.  I  am 
flure  the  paper  you  speak  of  is  well  disposed  towards 
me. 

"  We  have  never  yet  got  the  Bristol  packet — the 
duplicates  arrived.  I  do  a  good  deal  of  good  by 
the  subscribers  they  have  produced.     Further  they 

make  the  work  talked  of.     Sally  C '^jeu  (Te^prit 

is  greatly  admired  I  Write  soon,  forgive  this  far- 
rago, and  believe  me  ever  yours, 

"Sydnkt  Moboan." 

Fortunately  she  outlived  her  slanderers,  even  the 
German  prince,  as  she  outlived  her  other  enemies. 
Bight  hospitable,  a  sincere  lover  of  freedom,  most 
delightful  and  social  in  disposition,  always  cheerful, 
she  felt  the  conduct  of  the  German  adventurer — for 
I  believe  he  was  not  much  otherwise— the  more 
strongly.  Her  little  parties  at  home  she  enlivened 
with  her  conversation,  and  an  Irish  welcome,  the 
warmth  of  which  need  not  be  described,  because  it 
was  after  the  dictates  of  her  island  nature.  She 
uttered  a  true  prophecy  in  a  letter  1  received 
from  her  after  the  dhniU  with  her  bookseller,  at  the 
close  of  1830.  I  left  the  Nero  MoMMy  in  October  or 
November,  1830.  Lady  Morgan  abandoned  it  at  the 
same  time.  Curran,  Shiel,  and  Wyse  followed,  and 
Campbell,  the  only  one  bound  by  agreement,  in 

VOL.  m.  0 
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December,  the  same  year,  ^^  Wjse  I  had  a  letter 
from ;  he  will  have  no  more  to  do  with  him.  Coiraa 
and  Shiel  left  him  at  the  same  time/'  She  goes  on 
saying:  ^^  With  me  began  his  prosperity,  with  me  it 
will  end — pay  attention  to  this  prophecy!"  She 
speaks  of  Moore,  Shiel^  Cnrran,  North,  and  others  as 
being  present  at  her  musical  party  the  very  evening 
she  wrote — ^where  are  they  all  now  I  She  was  then 
nervons  about  the  success  of  her  "  France."  In  the 
same  letter  to  myself,  she  said  she  began  her 
known  authorship  in  the  regular  way  at  seventeen 
(her  first  work  has  been  already  mentioned),  and  she 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  ^'  who 
had  made  a  little  fortune  by  my  ^  Novice  of  St 
Dominick,'  and  engaged  to  take  ^  The  Wild  Irish 
Girl.'  He  was  then  the  monopolist  of  the  trade,  and 
thought  he  had  me  so  secure  that  he  might  play  with 
my  dependence.  He  offered  me  less  for  ^  The 
Wild  Irish  Girl '  than  he  had  originally  agreed  upon. 
I  sent  it  at  once  to  Johnson,  Miss  Edgeworth's  pub- 
lisher, who  gave  me  two  hundred  pounds  nM)re  than 
Phillips'  first  offer.  Phillips  went  to  Johnson,  and, 
urging  his  first  right,  repurchased  the  manuscript 
I  have  a  little  more  weight  now  than  I  had  then, 
and  the  present  work  is,  I  think,  beyond  all,  calcu- 
lated for  popularity." 
Relating  to  an  anonymous  production  of  hers,  of 
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which  I  was  on  oo  consideration  to  reveal  the 
author,  though  I  was  then  in  possession  of  the 
secret,  she  wrote : 

"  Keep  my  secret  till  I  choose  to  tell  it  You 
will,  of  course,  and  well,  as  /  never  could  keep  a 
secret  of  my  own  in  my  life.  When  you  write,  if 
you  think  there  is  anything  worth  coming  to  see  in 
London,  let  me  know,  as  we  may  be  tempted  to  a 
visit" 

In  one  of  her  communications  she  stated  her  in- 
tention before  given  of  going  to  Belgium  and  Holland 
to  study  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools,  and  collect 
anecdotes  of  the  artists  of  those  countries,  for  a  work 
which  was  on  the  carpet,  to  be  published  by  Murray, 
and  to  be  accompanied  with  the  lives  of  the  artists  ; 
nothing  was  ever  determined  finally  by  Murray  on 
the  subject 

When  Lady  Morgan  printed  the  article  entitled 
**  The  Macaw,"  Lady  Cork  was  staying  at  Tonbridge, 
and  she  wrote  over  to  Dublin  a  very  long  letter  about 
**  The  Macaw,**'  which  the  antiquated  lady  seemed 
not  to  understand  wore  no  feathers.  She  had  heard 
Moore  and  Mr.  Bulwer  Lytton  speaking  of  it— what 
could  it  be?  She  had  never  seen  Lady  Morgan's 
**  Macaw."  Pray  send  it  for  me  to  her  house  like  a 
good  soul,  and  her  porter  will  forward  it  to  Ton- 
bridge.  She  will  be  surpnaed,  make  much  of  it,  and 
circulate  it  everywhere  t"     It  was  done,  and  Lady 
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lum,  and  indignant  as  the  poet  ti^bs^  he  conld  not 
break  from  him  at  once  as  I  had  done,  because  he 
owed  him  a  balance  of  some  hundreds  of  i>oandSy 
which  it  took  him  time  to  wipe  off  sabsequentlj.  I 
cannot  remember  all  the  conversation  relating  to  the 
past  relations  of  all  of  ns  with  the  bibliopolisiy  bat 
in  reference  to  herself  Lady  Morgan  told  me  that 
Golbum  had  called  upon  her,  made  a  sort  of  amende^ 
and  that  thinking  it  was  wrong  after  so  manj  long 
years  to  retain  the  recollections  of  past  ^^  disagreea- 
bles/' she  had  become  reconciled.  She  added  she 
did  not  think  she  should  so  soon  have  had  to  repent 
it.  I  inquired  in  what  way.  She  replied  in  having 
"without  knowing  it  signed  away  all  my  copyrights — 
the  copyright  of  all  my  works !" 

Lady  Morgan  then  said  if  Colburn  had  lived  we 
must  have  gone  into  Chancery.  I  had  no  idea,  often 
as  writers  have  been  deceived,  of  such  a  trick  as  he 
played  myself,  which,  in  like  manner^  only  came  to 
light  after  his  decease. 

As  well  as  I  can  recollect,  the  statement  was  in 
substance  that  Colburn  soon  af  ^er  the  reconcilement 
above  alluded  to  called  upon  Lady  Morgan^  and  said 
that  he  was  himself  very  solicitous  in  behalf  of  a 
young  man  going,  or  just  gone,  into  business, 
named,  I  think.  Price  or  Bice,  who  wished  to  have 
his  name  to  one  of  her  works  as  apablUier — tbst 
any  one  would  do  that  should  connect  his  uame  with 
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hers,  no  matter  whether  a  selling  work  or  not  If 
I  recollect  rightly,  she  told  him  he  might  publish  an 
edition  of  her  life  of  Salvator  Bosa.  In  a  fe^  days 
Colbnm  called  again  of  an  evening,  and  said  it  was 
necessary  to  sign  a  paper  which  he  brought  with  him, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  right  of  the  pub- 
lisher to  bring  out  the  work.  She  happened  to  have 
an  evening  party,  and  not  much  regarding  the  docu- 
ment, she  signed  it,  and  Colbum  took  it  away.  On 
a  sabsequent  inquiry  she  found  she  had  not  assigned 
away  one,  but  the  copyright  in  all  her  works,  and  she 
found  she  should  be  under  the  necessity,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  an  old  friend  and  highly  respectable  counsel 
of  the  Dublin  bar,  well-known  to  me  by  name,  and 
now  alive,  of  proceeding  at  once  to  a  chancery  suit, 
which  Colbum's  death  had  alone  prevented. 

I  could  hardly  have  credited  such  a  circumstance — 
though  I  well  knew  Colbum  could  play  odd  tricks.  I 
have  stated  elsewhere  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet 
called  the  ^^  Key,''  designed  to  make  a  stir  in  an 
underhand  way  about  Mr.  D'lsraeli's  novel  of  Vivian 
Grey.  I  am  told  since  that  Mr.  D'Israeli  knew  little 
of  the  matter,  and  now  hope  it  was  so.  Since  I  pub- 
lished that  statement,  I  have  found  among  a  large 
collection  of  letters,  which  I  looked  over  for  the  pur- 
pose oi  destroying  such  as  were  of  no  moment,  a  note 
from  the  bibliopolist  to  myself,  endeavouring  to 
blind  Campbell  as  well  as  be  hoodwinked  myself  to 
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the  trick.  The  bibliopolist  little  knew  I  had  pre- 
viously Beized  one  of  the  contraband  in  the  street 
from  his  messenger.*  I  found  a  copy  of  Vivian  Grey 
had  arrived  at  my  house  with  a  note  to  the  follow- 
ing effect,  and  a  proposed  notice  of  the  work  in 
manuscript : 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  just  sent  Mr.  C the  vols,  of 

Vivian  Grey.  I  am  certain  he  will  agree  with  the 
reviewer.  I  have  almost  aceidentaUy  got  this  review 
from  SiAiffA  quarter,  where  I  hope  to  get  others 
hereafter.  I  am  compelled  to  undertake  for  its  in- 
sertion without  being  maugled,  or  I  should  not  have 
fi^ot  it  at  all,  therefore  I  do  hope  it  will  read  well 
and  not  be  thought  too  long.  I  could  make  room 
under  such  circumstances  for  double  the  quantity ;  f 
the  extracts  are  very  short  Should  Mr.  Campbell 
make  any  allusion  to  you  about  the  Key,  &c,  do  tell 
him  the  Key  is  a  mere  joke,  for  the  characters  are 
genuine. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  BL    COLBUBN. 

"  p.  S.— Perhaps  you  can  read  it  by  Monday  even- 
ing." 


*  See  BeooUectionsy  Vol  II.,  2Dd  Edition,  p.  ftlS. 
t  Meaning  he  would   print  extra  pagea  if  needful,  rather  ihaa 
omit  it. 
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In  this  note  I  am  wanted  to  be  blind  myself  and 
to  blind  another,  in  order  that  the  trick  may  be 
carried  out,  one  of  those  small  stratagems  in  which 
Colborn  delighted.  The  foregoing  compose  alto- 
gether a  prologue  to  a  case  which  may  be  called  the 
winding  up  of  a  comedy  of  this  character  more  im- 
mediately concerning  myself,  terminating  at  his 
decease,  one  of  those  mysteries  which  to  very  com- 
mon intelligences  elucidate  themselves. 

Jn  the  New  MimtAly  in  1844  or  1845  there  ap-* 
peared  some  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Beckford,  which  ter- 
minated in  that  work  in  a  few  successive  numbers. 
As  far  as  I  was  concerned  with  the  topic  it  had 
closed  for  ever.  Calling  upon  Colbum  just  as  the 
papers  were  completed,  I  must  add  that  I  made  no 
secret  in  conversation  of  the  different  agents  in  the 
law,  or  otherwise  connected  with  the  affairs  of  that 
singular  individual  with  whom  so  few  were  ac- 
quainted, and  who  was  so  much  caluminated.  One 
day  requesting  to  see  me,  I  called  in  Great  Marl- 
borough Street,  and  Colbum  asked  me  whether  I 
could  not,  with  what  materials  I  possessed  and  might 
procure,  be  able  to  give  him  a  small  biography  of 
Mr.  Beckford  ;  a  couple  of  small  volumes  would  be 
all  he  wished,  because  he  thought  there  would  not 
be  materials  for  more.  I  must  premise,  that  in 
speaking  of  the  anecdotes  in  the  Magazine,  I  had 
while  they  were  publishing  made  no  secret  in  con- 
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yersation  of  the  name  of  parties  wbo  had  the  manage- 
ment of  certain  affairs  of  the  deceased,  by  which 
Colbum  become  "  nominally"  known  to  them ;  and 
I  remember  reading  to  him  a  letter  from  Bath, 
naming  an  individual  who  had  been  employed  to 
stop  from  appearing,  at  any  expence,  a  fictitioos  and 
scurrilous  life  of  the  deceased  gentleman. 

I  closed  with  the  offer  made  xne  on  two  conditions 
— one  was  that  I  should  avail  myself  of  what  I  had 
already  written  upon  the  subject ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  not  a  line  should  go  to  press  without  my 
supervision.  This  last  reason  wa3  designed  to  pre- 
vent anything  appearing  which  could  possibly  cause 
annoyance  to  the  existing  relatives  of  the  deceased, 
particularly  to  Mr.  Beckford's  daughter,  the  Duchess 
of  Hamilton,  an  amiable  and  excellent  lady,  for 
whom  I  had  great  respect  The  manuscript  was 
completed,  and,  aa  may  be  imagined,  with  not  a 
word  that  could  be  obnoxious  to  any  one  in  con- 
nection with  the  sulgect  of  it  I  made  continual 
inquiries  for  proofii,  and  I  got  for  reply  that  the 
printing  had  not  been  begun«  Tear  after  year 
passed  away,  and  Colburn  retired  from  buainess, 
and  finally  died ;  and  of  the  book  nothing  more  was 
ever  heard  to  this,  hour !  Ther^  can  be'  but  one  con- 
clusion, that  I,  having  communicated  inadvertently, 
as  any  one  might  have  done,  situated  as  I  was,  and 
having  unsuBpectingly  in  conversatioo  noentioned 
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the  names  of  different  agents  of  the  deceased, 
the  opportunity  had  been  seized  to  make  a  bargain 
for  a  manuscript  I  was  got  to  pat  together  for  no 
other  purpose  but  to  dispose  of  it  where  faith  in  the 
rectitude  of  its  contents  might  not  exist  It  was  a 
conviction  of  this  disingenuousness  which  made  me 
write  a  very  similar  work  again,  published  by  Mr. 
Skeet,  of  Chariog  Cross,  in  1859.  I  did  not  affix 
my  name  to  that  work,  but  this  was  of  no  moment, 
because  it  was  impossible  that  a  line  which  would 
have  been  an  annoyance  to  the  Duchess  could  ever 
have  fallen  from  my  pen. 

The  foregoing  instance  of  disingenuousness  made 
an  impression  of  a  nature  which  did  not  tend  to 
raise  the  resources  of  traffic  in  my  estimation,  while 
it  tended  to  exhibit  the  hardship  which  men  of 
letters  undergo,  while  qualifications  for  labour,  the 
.  labour  itself,  and  its  objects,  are  so  much  the  reverse 
of  that  insatiate  lust  of  gain  which  overleaps  all 
other  considerations— the  one  tending  to  depress 
and  the  other  to  elevate  the  mind.  The  work  can- 
not be  made  known  to  the  world  except  through  the 
paddled  medium  of  the  lucre,  which  is  the  highest 
aspiration  of  the  other,  to  which  it  is  so  inveterately 
antagonistic,  and  yet  is  forced  to  be  in  connection 
with,  if  not  too  often  subjected  to  it 

I  knew  Lady  Morgan  long  and  intipiately.     I  have 
stated  why  I  did  not  visit  her  so  often  as  before  after 
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the  death  of  her  husband.  I  was  aware  of  her  weak- 
nesses, bat  I  was  also  aware  of  her  merits,  and  it 
was  not  a  slight  proof  of  the  latter  to  have  been  so 
virulently  persecuted  by  the  political  faction  to 
which  she  was  opposed,  the  extinction  of  which  she 
lived  to  see  as  far  as  its  power  for  further  mischief 
extended.  She  was  indebted  to  herself  for  every- 
thing. She  was  the  daughter  of  one  whose  course 
of  life  was  naturally  not  very  congenial  to  learning 
01  mental  pursuits.  She  made  her  own  way  in  the 
world,  but  here  she  was  deeply  indebted  to  the 
attachment  her  husband  formed  for  her,  and  which 
from  his  character  wbb  likely  to  be  as  permanent 
as  it  turned  out. 

He  restrained  her  early  wildhesses,  he  advised  and 
sometimes  overawed  her,  and  her  attachment  for 
him  proved  strong.  It  was  the  happiest  and  most 
fortunate  event  of  her  life.  As  to  those  who  decry 
her  works,  it  is  suflScient  to  observe  that  they  were 
popular  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  criterion  of 
light  works  it  is  true,  and  hers  were  light  and 
amusing.  Depth  of  research  and  learning  she  had 
none,  but  her  style  was  her  own.  It  made  her  ac- 
ceptable to  that  large  part  of  the  public  which  had 
no  claim  to  judge  works  of  a  recondite  order. 

I  found  always  both  Sir  Charles  and  Lady 
Morgan  pleasant  and  hospitable.  Lady  Moi^n  had 
a  habit  of  saying  things  without  reflection  which 
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would  not  bear  the  test  of  examination.  When 
writing  for  the  "  New  Monthly  Magazine,"  she  told 
some  of  the  goo<f  people  in  Dublin  that  the  work 
was  made  up  in  Kildare  Street  theye,  when  the  fact 
was  that  for  the  ten  years  the  labour  of  that  re- 
markably successful  work  fell  upon  myself.  Through 
one  hundred  and  twenty  monthly  numbers,  I  query 
whether  anything  like  an  article  per  month  came 
from  the  sister  country,  even  for  a  solitary  year.  So 
Lady  Morgan  has  groundlessly  made  a  merit  of 
introducing  Shiel.  He  was  introduced  by  Curran, 
and  the  latter  by  himself.  It  was  Colbum  first 
brought  Lady  Morgan's  articles,  and  I  met  Sir 
Charles  with  him  early  in  1821.  The  idea  of  thirty 
volumes,  of  six  hundred  pages,  being  got  out  in 
Kildare  Street,  as  I  am  told  Lady  M.  said  was  the 
case,  is  droU  enough.  In  truth,  all  Lady  Morgan's 
"geese  were  swans,"  from  Moore  to  the  Metro- 
politan. She  wrote  me  that  she  had  urged  Moore  to 
join  us,  which  he  would  never  do  in  the  "New 
Monthly,"  because  in  its  early  days  it  had  been  a 
Tory  publication.  Moore  had  already  joined  us  I  She 
was  very  forgetful  at  times,  and  made  ludicrous 
mistakes,  which  no  one  more  heartily  laughed  at 
than  herself.  She  had  quarreled  with  Colbum,  and 
therefore  came  over  to  the  "  Metropolitan"  heart 
and  soul.  In  reality  she  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  bibliopolist,  for  he  gave  her  prices  no 
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one  else  would  have  given.  It  made  her  somewliat 
Tain*  It  was  the  character  of  Golbnm  to  paj  a 
fashionable  author,  no  matter  what,  even  if  he  saw 
he  shoald  lose  money,  because  he  could  not  bear  that 
another  of  the  trade  should  reap  in  his  field.  I 
have  no  doubt  he  lost  thousands  of  pounds  that  way. 
The  real  merit  of  a  book  weighed  no  more  with  him 
than  with  others  of  the  trade—"  would  it  go  T 

I  shall  long  remember  Lady  Morgan's  little  figure, 
her  lively  manners,  a  considerable  flow  of  spiria 
and  talents  peculiarly  her  own.  Her  mind  she  kept 
continually  occupied,  and  in  her  happy  moods  there 
was  pleasantry,  the  fruit  of  knowledge  of  life.  She 
drew  her  sketches  from  society,  and  observed 
character  narrowly,  so  that  her  light  works  smelled 
little  of  the  lamp.  "  It  was  twelve  o'clock  when  I 
left  the  party  the  night  before  last,  and  you  wrae 
there,"  I  once  observed  to  her.  "  Yes,  I  came  away 
at  three,  and  was  out  a^ain  last  night"  "  How 
can  you  manage  to  support  these  vapid  affiurs 
night  after  night,  they  kill  me."  "Support 
them!  I  must  visit  Where  else  shall  I  get  my 
materials  for  writing  when  I  go  back  to  Ould 
Ireland  ?  I  collect  at  routs  the  knowledge  I  turn 
to  account;  they  are  my  books." 

She  was  an  excellent  story-teller,  but  did  not  aim 
at  saying  fine  things.  Her  conversational  powers, 
too,  were  agreeable,  and  not  at  all  affected.     How 
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governed  we  know  not,  for  they  were  ruled  by 
accident,  she  being  not  nnfreqnently  taciturn,  aa  it 
were  without  her  being  able  to  explain  the  reason. 
Her  love  of  her  native  island  was  remarkably  strong, 
which  cansed  her  to  censure  severely  the  conduct  of 
the  government  before  the  Emancipation  Act  passed, 
and  made  her  have  enemies  among  the  intolerant 
and  bigoted  on  both  sides  of  the  OhanneL    The 
malevolent  mnst  have  some  objects  to  abuse,  and 
Lady  Morgan,  who,  according  to  them,  had  not  a 
solitary  merit,  is  abused  out  of  all  reason,  because 
she  can  make  no  reply.     I  am  willing  to  admit,  that 
had  her  husband  survived  her,  it  had  been  more  ad- 
vantageous for  her  literary  character ;   but  we  can- 
not shape  our  own  destinies.     She  was  one  of  those 
with  whose  names  the  world  had  been  familiar  for 
nearly  sixty  years.     Regarding  such  individuals,  we 
feel  as  if  an  old  landmark  is  gone  when  they  leave 
us.     We  turn  to  something  that  will  remove  the 
melancholy  impression,    and  turn  in  vain.      The 
remedies  which  only  entertain  the  im^igination  will 
not  do  here,  nor  the  resource  of  the  vulgar  under 
fear  that  their  turn  may  be  next—"  the  not  thinking 
more    about    it,"    as  Montaigne   remarks.     Lady 
Morgan  seemed  to   treat  it  with  no  sort  of  fear. 
I  do  not  think  she  was  ever  very  philosophical, 
but  was  content  to  meet  it  because  she  must  do  so 
as  the  generality  of  persons  are  content  to  make  up 
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their  minds  to  do,  when  they  Bee  a  matter  is  of 
universal  concern  and  sufFranoe. 

There  are  some  remembrances  of  individuals 
which  no  term  of  protracted  existence  will  weaken, 
and  such  was  hers  to  the  present  writer.  Now, 
more  than  ever,  similar  remembrances  are  with  the 
few,  and  not  with  the  world  at  large.  With  too 
many  they  are  the  imaginary  houses  drawn  upon 
sand  by  the  schoolboy,  which  the  wave  erases.  Of 
late  years  we  have  had  more  frequently  than  before 
to  lament  how  ^^  star  after  star  goes  out"  in  the 
night  of  the  past,  and  the  hemisphere  darkens  upon 
us  I  The  scenes  of  our  earlier  life  pass  away  and 
leave  only  empty  regrets,  or  as  the  brook  flows 
onward  from  the  spring  receding  further  and  fiirther 
from  its  source.  Our  reminiscences  of  perished 
character  flow  on  to  oblivion  before  we  follow  them. 
It  is  well  we  do  not  see  how  we  live, "  laterem  latxxrej^* 
to  quote  school  latin,  or  how  "  we  labour  in  vain." 
It  is  fortunate  ninety-nine  in  the  hundred  of  man- 
kind have  no  conviction  of  it,  or  the  world  would 
come  to  a  stand-stilL* 

In  1850, 1  sent  her  some  verses  from  the  country 
entitled  "  The  Cardinal  and  Lady,"  and  the  last 
laugh  I  had  with  her  was  upon  that  subject  Whether 

*  A<  ft  general  tmtb,  the  remainder  of  Montaigne'a  obaerratioB 
above  ia  eaceedinglj  jnat ;  '*  maia  quelle  bmtale  atupidit^  Ini  pent 
venir  nn  ai  groaaier  aTenglement  ?  D  lay  fant  faire  brider  I'aane 
par  la  qnenS^"  to  thoae  who  ahnt  their  eyea  to  that  end. 
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she  was  aware  or  not  of  the  delicate  natare  of  sncli 
a  subject  for  a  lady  to  touch  upon  I  cannot  tell.  I 
trust  not  I 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Catholic  people  of 
Italy^  and  other  parts  of  Europe  out  of  Austria,  are 
beginning  to  perceive  that  the  rust  of  time  must  be 
removed  from  their  church,  as  well  as  from  other 
churches  and  mundane  things,  and  that  ecclesias- 
tical infallibility  is  a  chimera. 

The  Pope  Joan  chair  might  not  have  crossed  her 
mind.  We  had  a  laugh  afterwards  over  the  lines, 
which  were  as  follow : — 

THE  CARDINAL  AND  LADY. 

Fbom  Rome  a  Cardinal  lately  came, 

Newly  dabb'd,  with  his  robe  and  his  stockings  of  flame, 

His  hat  a  huge  penthouse,  with  pallium  and  sack, 

A  holy  Confucius  to  England  come  back : 

Soon  mitre  on  head,  and  crozier  in  hand. 

He  strode  round  his  see  in  merry  England, 

And  while  looking  determined  to  make  a  great  stir. 

Gave  his  card—"  The  Lord  Cardinal,  W 1" 

CelesHbus  ires  who  would  dream  conld  be  found, 

In  a  mind  apostolic,  well -chastened,  and  sound  ? 

Alas !  even  prelates  with  chins  double-story, 

On  their  bosoms  reposing  to  do  their  church  glorj, 

Though  their  plumpness  makes  groan,  as  o*er-pressed  with  their 

woes, 
The  cushions  of  velvet  on  which  they  repose. 
But  touch  the  right  chord,  and  with  eyes  flashing  flame 
They  will  spring  from  their  down,  and  play  Satan's  own  game ! 
Was  the  Vatican  burned  with  Pio  NonoP 
Had  an  earthquake  demolished  St.  Angelo  ? 
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These  both  wero  but  Lillipat  ills  to  compftre 

To  old  insults  new-bom  tVards  a  holy  c^air ; 

For  though  twenty  years  bygone,  yet  that  mattered  not 

To  a  chair  nineteen  centuries  could  not  make  rot, 

In  which  cherubs  and  saints  fain  would  sit,  great  and  small. 

Save  those  with  heads  only,  that  can*t  sit  at  all. 

For  lack  of  wherewith*~Was  that  seat  to  be 

Made  ajest  of  by  infidels,  bondmen,  or  free  ? 

80  his  chivalry  moved  in  a  course  not  yet  common ; 

Uis  ink^aft  he  sharpened  to  shoot  at  a  woman  I 

''Madams- 
Reading  your  printed  fHyolities, 
Galled  Travels,  I,  own  madam,  much  surprise — 
I've  experienced  great  horror  to  find  that  you  share 
A  reverence  so  slight  for  our  holy  chair. 
You  may  think,  madam,  having  religion  in  small. 
You  keep  not  a  soul  to  be  cared  for  at  all ! 
What  a  gross  unbelief  I  what  a  sin  you  won*t  see 
To  slight  such  a  sanctified  legacy  I 

•  There  is  but  one  QoA  V  Where's  our  holy  Marie  ? 

*  And  Afahomet  His  prophet  V    Where *s  the  Roman  see? 
How  you  harrow  my  soul  up  I  dare  not  repeat ; 

You  declared  those  words  writ  on  our  holy  seat. 

Now,  'tis  very  well  known  that  Easterns  sit  sqnat, 

Like  a  Bonze  upon  China,  or  else  on  a  mat — 

A  fact  that  all  travellers  acknowledge — so  pray 

Compurge  your  unworthy  heresy. 

If  Denon  or  ChampoUion  told  you  the  story. 

Remember  French  infidels  go  not  to  glory. 

Go,  seek  absolution,  my  lady,  I  pray. 

For  this  horrible  lapse  into  blasphemy. 

Even  Bagshot  bushes  had  bowed  with  awe. 

Had  they  seen  the  blest  relic  which  you  once  saw !  *' 

The  Cardinal  laid  down  his  pen,  heaved  three  sighs. 

His  cambric  he  lifted  three  times  to  his  eyes. 

**  Her  slanders  forgive,  Holy  Chair !    Stay  my  grief  I " 

The  Holy  Chair  heard ;  he  had  instant  relief 

So  he  took  out  his  snuff-box,  once  more  at  hb  ease, 

Inhaled  a  fUU  pinch  and  exploded  a  sneeze  I 

*  n  a'y  a  paa  de  qfvoi  I 
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Next  day  d  bonne  heure,  the  letter-man  came— 

Ejiightsbridge  was  the  poet-mark,  loeation  the  same. 

"  My  dear  good  Lord  Cardinal  Westminster, 

On  a  subject  so  sacred  I  most  not  demur  : 

C'ett  oral,  that  I  went  the  famed  relic  to  see, 

The  chair  of  St.  Peter's  authority, 

As  youT'  Eminence  tells  me,  bespangled  with  gold, 

A  cloth  covered  the  frame — they  perhaps  feared  'twould  tidee 

cold! 
I  saw  no  inscription,  that  I  own  pos.  and  pat ; 
But  they  say  there's  a  very  good  reason  for  that — 
The  reason  not  true,  the  inscription  aside, 
Whj  cover  so  close  your  antiquity's  pride  ? 
Some  say  there's  a  tale  of  one  Lady  Pope  Joan, 
And  precautions — I  cannot— I  must  not  go  on ; 
Your  Eminence  knew  all  a  long  time  ago. 
And  have  not  now  to  learn  a  tale  that's  so  so  I 

**  Now,  pray,  my  Lord  Cardinal,  all  joking  free, 

Is  the  chair  not  Honduras  mahogany, 

By  Phoenician  vessels  from  Dublin  conveyed 

To  the  East,  sailing  back  in  the  pratie  trade  ?  * 

That  it's  in  old  Valiancy  I  do  not  declare, 

Because  I've  not  read  him  for  many  a  year — 

Though  he  proves,  with  the  clearness  your  chair  tale  discloses. 

That  our  Irish  kings  visited  Pharoah  and  Moses 

To  conclude,  my  Lord  Cardinal,  you  must  know  best 

About  chairs  and  old  relics^now  I  think  on't,  au  nutte^ 

Our  Bishop  of  E may  tell  me  some  day 

(He's  inclined,  people  say,  to  your  Vatican  way) 
How  St.  Peter  oil  sat  in  that  chair,  and  that  he 
Angled  from  it  for  salmon  in  Galilee's  sea. 
With  the  fisher's  rich  ring  on  Tubal  Cain  to  him  sold. 
Made  in  old  Jacob's  time  of  Havilah  gold. 
Which  he  left  his  successors,  to  show  how  folks  lie, 
Coupling  primitive  churchmen  and  poverty. 
Apropos  of  Mahomet-^Turkish  annals  disclose 
That  he  spent  ninety  days  walking  up  Allah's  nose—* 
Whence  I  now  feel  a  confidence  stronger  and  neater 
To  believe  in  the  Vatican  chair  of  St.  Peter. 

*  Irish  for  potato*  ; 
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I  read  in  the  Talmad,  too,  yesterday, 

Of  that  wonderful  bird,  called  Baxjuchn^ 

That  dropped  a  bad  egg  from  the  Pleiades, 

Crushing  sixty  whole  cities  and  leagues  square  of  trees. 

With  those  marvels  so  close  to  your  Tiews,  I  declare 

I  feel  my  creed  quake  regarding  your  chair. 

Conviction  may  come  against  all  resolution. 

And  then  f     Why,  my  dear  Lord,  I  will  crave  absolntion.** 

Colbum  had  much  small  trickery  in  his  compo- 
flition.  He  could  keep  the  newspapers  in  good 
humour  towards  his  works  by  advertising  largely, 
but  he  could  not  manage  his  friends  that  way.  The 
Morgans  were  never  in  higher  trim  with  him  than 
when  he  wrote  me  the  following  note.  I  must 
observe  that  except  in  private  letters  by  post  to 
myself,  all  communications  for  the  "  New  Monthly" 
were  sent  to  the  publisher,  and  he  forwarded  them 
to  me.  Sometimes  he  would  clandestinely  show 
them  to  a  third  person,  if  he  knew  what  they  were, 
get  their  judgment,  and  give  hints  as  from  him- 
self. I  have  some  of  his  letters  of  this  character; 
one  is  enough  as  a  sample. 

"  Saturday  Evening. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  this  evening  returned  Sir  C.  M.'s 
papers.  *  He  seems  to  think  that  they  have  not 
been  absolutely  rejected,  and  intends  to  press  their 

^  Perhaps  not  seen  by  me  at  all ;  an  instance  of  thi^  kind  of 
trickery  was  one  main  reason  of  our  final  break-19. 
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insertion  through  you.  I  beg  you  will  therefore 
1)6  on  your  guard,  and  consider  that  the  interests  oj 
the  Magazine  must  be  set  above  those  of  any  private 
IndividuaL  I  have  stated  that  a  moderately  long 
and  complete  article  on  Les  Mondes  would  be  desi- 
rable, if  done  in  a  very  popular  way.  I  regret  I 
have  not  had  time  to  read  the  one  sent,  or  the 
article  on  Fame,  which  last  subject  is  perhaps  the 
least  objectionable  among  them  all. 

«  Yours, 

^^  In  gt  haste, 

"  Please  destroy  this  note.'* 

The  postscript,  ^^  Please  destroy  this  note,"  tells 
its  own  tale  of  double  dealing. 

That  Lady  Morgan  concealed  her  age  was  truly 
womanish.  I  never  could  get  at  it  She  published 
her  first  novel,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  1800  or  1801. 
One  day  I  called  upon  her,  and  she  told  me  the 
Ciountess  of  Morley  was  just  gone.  "  I  wish  I  had 
met  her,"  I  observed ;  ^^  I  have  dined  at  her  table 
oiten,  many  years  ago,  when  she  was  Lady  Boring- 
don— the  present  Countess  Flahaut  used  to  be  a  friend 
of  hers,  I  met  both,  and  they  must  be,  I  suppose, 
about  your  age?" 

"  I  don*t  know  their  ages." 

"Older  than  you?; 
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"I don't  know." 

^^The  time  I  speak  of  was  between  1811   and 
1814." 

"  I  don't  know  their  ages." 

I  coold  take  nothing  by  "  my  motion,"  as  they 
say  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  knew  the  ages 
of  those  ladies,  and  hoped  to  have  obtained  a  due 
that  way.  However,  Lady  Morgan  was  only  one  of 
many  of  the  fair  sex  I  have  found  in  a  similar  state 
of  apprehension  about  her  age.  As  to  her  having 
written  "  St  Clair,"  at  fourteen,  it  is  absurd,  but  she 
had  to  struggle  through  life,  and  it  was  to  her 
credit  she  raised  herself  into  notice  so  early,  and  be- 
came so  popular. 

That  she  met  with  such  a  man  as  Sir  Charles 
Morgan,  too,  was  fortunate,  at  setting  oat  in  life. 
She  was  thoughtless  and  precipitate  in  her  early 
years.  How  should  it  be  otherwise,  when  her 
parentage  is  recalled.  Both  Lady  Morgan  imd  hef 
sister  raised  themselves  to  prominent  positions  in 
life,  and  they  must  have  had  some  merit,  though  in 
these  days  money  alone  is  the  merit  entitling  an 
individual  to  notice  in  society.  That  Lady  Morgan 
had  faults,  I  admit ;  but  she  had  talents,  she  loved 
her  country,  and  she  was  abased  because  she  was  a 
liberal,  by  every  sulky  and  low-minded  scribbler 
of  different  politics. 
A  word  on  her  memoirs  which  have  jost  appeared. 
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She  only  pat  together  one  hundred  and  eighty  pages 
out  of  eight  hundred  or  nine  hundred  of  which  they 
oonsist  She  therefore  was  answerable  for  no  more. 
Incapacity  from  age,  perhaps,  made  her  break  ofL 
She  left  numerous  letters  from  different  people,  and 
nothing  else;  many  were  only 'complimentary,  some 
mere  notes,  printed  as  if  they  comprised  the 
memoirs  of  her  to  whom  they  were  addressed  I 
The  compiler,  even  with  only  these  for  a  guide, 
might  have  done  the  work  more  satisfactorily. 
They  are  not  Lady  Morgan's  letters,  but  those  of 
her  friend's  without  her  replies.  A  judicious  seleo* 
tion  even  then  might  have  made  sufficient  for  one 
volume.  The  present  is  enougb  to  bring  Sir  Charles 
out  of  his  grave.  There  is  a  superfluity  of  useless 
notes,  many  of  them  from  common-place  people.  , 
The  proper  names  are  continually  q)elled  wrong 
The  French  is  very  incorrect ;  the  particle  put  for 
the  verb,  with  numeroos  errors  in  spelling,  which^ 
if  owing  to  Lady  Morgan's  bad  writing,  should  have 
been  rectified,  for  she  both  wrote  and  spoke  French 
correctly.  The  same  proper  names  are  spelled 
different  ways.  French  prefixes  are  put  to  Italian 
names,  while  English  titles  lead  off.  Articles 
written  by  Lady  Morgan  in  the  "Metropolitan,'* 
purport  to  be  brought  out  in  the  "  New  Monthly" 
five  or  six  years  before,  though  never  appearing 
there  at  all,  as  if  a  reference  to  those  works  in 
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case  of  doabt  were    not  a  dnty.     We  are  told 
that  Sir  C.  and  Lady  Morgan,  as  if  reluctant  from 
its  being  protracted  for  years,  contributed  at  tasi^ 
in  1824,  to  the  "New  Monthly,"  from  "Colburn's 
anxiety  I"     One  or  the  other  had  contributed  from 
1821 1     "  Absenteeisn,"  was  no  doubt  written  for 
the  magazine  in   1824.     In  the  same  year  Lady 
Morgan  describes  the   "  incidents   of  her  life,*'  to 
her  sister  in  writing,  whom  she  had  it  seems  just 
quitted  I     Her  memoirs  of  a  Macaw  were  published 
in  the  "New  Monthly,"  it  appears!    These,  and 
many  such  glaring  errors,  were  not  Lady  Morgan^s. 
The  larger  part  is  more  a  collection  of  letters  to 
Lady  Morgan,  than  any  account  of  the  incidents 
of  her  life. 

The  half-a-story  about  Croker  at  the  pavilion,  in 
1827,  Lady  Morgan  had  from  myself.  It  is  sadly 
mangled,  and  put  into  Lady  Cork's  mouth.*  ,  I  re- 
collect statmg  it  to  Sir  Charles  and  herself,  but 
Lady  Morgan,  it  is  true,  was  an  ill-narrator  of  a 
story,  and  made  great  mistakes.  I  think  it  wos  in 
1827  that  both  Lady  Morgan  cmd  Sir  Charles  wrote 
to  me  that  they  were  distressed  for  lodgings  in  Lon- 
don, if  they  came  up — ^it  might  be  1829.  I  procured 
them  some  against  their  arrival,  and  I  well  remem- 
ber relating  the  story  there. 

*  See  Fifty  Years  BecoUections,  Vol.  II,  p.  a08»  Ed.  2, 1858.  Tb^ 
ooTers  were  laid  for  six.  Croker  himself  told  the  story  to  Smith  sooa 
ftAerwards,  hATin^  got  to  town  from  Brighton  too  late  for  dinner. 
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Campbell  and  myself  left  the  Metropolitan  at  the 
end  of  1832.  The  poet  would  not  submit  his  name 
for  Manyat's  use,  nor  I  my  labour,  no  one  would 
dream  of  its  being  otherwise,  but  in  this  work  we 
find  it  was  so !  Marryat  knew  no,thing  of  general 
literature.  Even  parties  named  as  contributors  did 
not  contribute  to  the  Metropolitan  as  asserted  unless 
it  was  after  we  quitted  it  Now  a  moment's  refer- 
ence to  the  volumes  themselves  would  have  set  those 
points  right,  for  none  of  them  appear  to  be  Lady 
Morgan's  errors.  Telesforo  Trueba  was  no  contri-  ^ 
butor  to  the  Metropolitan  in  my  time.  These  arerij7'  "7 
hardly  Lady  Morgan's  errors,  for,  as  before  observed, 
she  put  together  only  about  a  fifth  of  the  work. 
But  I  must  pause,  or  I  shall  extend  these  pages  too 
far.  I  can  only  state  for  myself  that  from  1821  to 
1843,  I  was  in  continual  intercourse  with  Sir  Charles 
and  Lady  Morgan,  that  it  was  my  fault  I  saw  her 
seldomer  after  Sir  Charles'  death,  and  that  I  never 
observed  any  reason  to  disparage  her  talents,  or  to 
arraign  the  coldness  of  her  heart.  Age,  it  was  true, 
had  greatly  altered  her  appearance  and  manner ;  she 
became  infirm.  Vanity  she  had,  but  not  more  than 
many  of  her  sex.  She  was  not  a  woman  of  exten- 
sive reading,  nor  did  she  sparkle  in  society  like  some 
others.  The  females  who  were  her  correspondents 
were  too  ordinary  in  talent  for  record,  at  least  the 
greater  part.      Lady  Caroline   Lamb  was  always 

VOL.    III.  D 
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thought  not  a  little  crack-brained  ;  why  print  all  her 
nonsense  ?  Mrs.  Bonaparte  Pattison  was  nobodj  but 
for  her  name,  and  of  such  letters  the  volumes  are  com- 
posed, not  of  Lady  Morgan's.  The  immortal  Lady 
Cork  was  only  remarkable  for  her  ill  temper  and 
antiquity,  yet  there  was  always  something  in  the 
latter  interesting  because  she  had  seen  a  former  age, 
and  long  perished  generations.  She  had  seen 
those  of  whom  we  have  only  read  the  biographies. 
Lady  Morgan  should,  I  repeat  it,  have  died  before 
Sir  Charles,  and  her  little  weaknesses  and  vanities 
would  not  have  been  so  marked  by  those  who  can 
find  in  her  career  so  much  to  censure  and  nothing 
worthy  of  praise.  Letters  to  Lady  Morgan  of  any- 
body with  a  title  have  been  thns  published,  no 
matter  how  frivolous,  but  very  little  that  is  her 
own. 

Sir  Charles  Morgan  was  a  man  of  gentlemanly 
manners,  who  had  read  much  and  thought  deeply. 
He  was  a  widower,  and  had  a  daughter,  one  of  the 
sweetest  girls  I  ever  knew.  She  married  Colonel 
Blacker,  in  1826,  and  died  (I  forget  in  what  year) 
leaving  behind  her  a  recollection  of  the  most  grate- 
ful character  to  every  survivor  who  knew  her.  At 
the  death  of  her  father  his  income,  about  fifteen 
hundred  a-year  (so  Lady  Morgan  once  told  me), 
went  to  his  daughter  or  her  husband.  In  the  two 
volumes  lately  put  forth,  it  is  said  to  be  five  han- 
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dred  pounds  only.  This  discrepancy  I  cannot  re- 
concile^ as  Lady  Morgan  assured  me  that  she  had 
Bayed  up  all  the  money  she  had  received  for  her 
works^  because,  in  case  of  Sir  Charles'  death,  she 
had  nothing  else  to  depend  upon*  At  that  time 
she  had  no  pension.  It  would  have  been  very  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  have  lived  in  the  style  they  did 
even  in  Ireland,  upon  five  hundred  per  annum. 

I  have  said  it  was  Colburn  who  introduced  me  to 
Sir  Charles,  just  forty- two  years  ago.  From  that 
time,  whether  he  was  in  Ireland  or  in  London,  and 
wherever  I  might  be,  there  was  an  interchange  of 
correspondence,  down  to  the  period  of  his  decease. 
I  had  dined  with  him  about  three  weeks  before  his 
death.  He  was  a  man  of  handsome  person  and 
gentlemanly  manners,  a  good  scholar,  and  exceed- 
ingly well-informed.  I  can  easily  fancy  his  falling 
in  love  with  Sidney  Owenson ;  though  she  had  no 
symmetry  of  figure  nor  beauty  of  coimtenance,  she 
must  have  been  an  arch,  animated,  attractive, 
lively  little  person— attractive,  I  mean,  to  some 
men's  fancies.*  There  is  at  times  a  something  in  the 


*  TKere  was  a  good  likeness  of  Lady  Morgan  in  Colborn's  first 
•eries  of  the  New  Monthly,  aboat  1816  or  1817-  It  greatly  resembled 
ker,  ontil  later  age  altered  her  appearance.  That  engraving  in  the 
work  published  since  her  death  bears  not  the  remotest  resemblance 
to  her  daring  the  forty  years  and  upwards  that  I  was  acquainted  with 
her.  The  engraring  of  Sir  Charles  Morgan  in  the  second  volume  is 
no  likeness,  though  it  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  man, 
and  even  of  that  bat  little. 
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manner  and  bearing  of  the  sex  that  where  it  is 
present  many  men  prefer  to  beauty.  A  part  of  Sir 
Charles'  correspondence  reserved  from  autograph 
solicitude  is  at  present  in  my  hands,  about  fifty 
letters,  in  all,  of  which  I  give  an  extract  or  two ; 
the  Irish  politics  of  that  time  are  strange  now. 

He  had  a  strong  friendship  for  Moore,  but  the 
latter  making  a  great  profession  of  religion,  no 
matter  for  "  Thomas  Little,"  they  used  to  dispute 
warmly  on  the  subject  I  had  been  all  my  life  cau- 
tious of  writing  letters  to  anybody.  I  disliked  it, 
but  Sir  Charles  drew  me  into  it  In  an  allusion  to 
Moore  he  wrote  me,  "  Have  you  seen  or  heard  any- 
thing of  Moore's  religious  Irishman  ?  K  he  takes 
my  advice,  but  he  won't,  he  should  turn  Jew  ;  for 
the  Christians,  here  at  least,  have  become  such  rabid 
bigots,  no  honest  man  would  have  to  do  with  any  of 
them.  In  whichever  way  he  turns  his  subject  he  will 
hardly  get  out  of  the  scrape.  Whichever  sect  he 
takes  up  will  think  he  has  not  promised  it  enough, 
and  all  the  others  will  be  ready  to  stone  him  for  a 
heretic.  Then  there  is  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  or 
Agnew  with  his  Sunday  bill.  Had  he  not  been  so 
unreasonable  he  might  have  succeeded.  It  is  high 
time  the  true  principle  of  religious  freedom  were  es- 
tablished. All  restraint  upon  opinion  is  tyranny,  so 
is  all  preference  of  sects,  that  place  any  under  tangi- 
ble disadvantages." 
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A  communication  from  Sir  Charles,  in  Dablin, 
Oct  6,  1824,  is  painfully  interesting — 

"  My  dear  R — Poor  Maturin  is  ill,  severely  ill ; 
we  (the  Drs.)  have  sent  him  into  the  country,  I 
fear,  to  die-  Not  contented  with  drawing  the 
^saints'  down  upon  him,  he  has  attacked  the 
^  papishes,*  and  is  now  in  the  condition  somewhat 
of  a  nut  between  the  two  blades  of  a  nutcracker. 
If  the  poor  fellow  should  live,  and  the  two  parties 
abuse  him  into  a  good  living,  there  might  be  some 
good  for  it,  for  he  has  a  fomily  of  fine  children.  I 
fear,  however,  there  is  little  chance  of  either. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  Byron  conversations,  and 
what  are  they  like  ?  I  saw  one  passage  about  the 
"  fearless  and  excellent  work,'*  in  which  Lord  B.  is 
made  to  say  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  complimen- 
tary. This  is  not  very  flattering  to  either  party, 
and  the  whole  passage  the  most  nonsensical  stuff  in 
nature.  It  is  not  very  fair  to  take  down  careless 
and  idle  conversations,  even  when  taken  faithfully ; 
and  give  them  to  the  world  as  settled  opinions. 
But  poor  Byron  is  doomed  to  be  gibbeted.  Every- 
thing that  can  injure  him  comes  out ;  and  the  best 
justification,  the  letters,  are  prohibited !  Who  is 
R  N.,  that  has  *  written  him  down,*  in  the  London 
magazine  ?  I  wish  if  you  have  not  seen  the  passage 
I  allude  to,  you  would  make  Colburn  show  you  the 
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work,  and  give  me  your  opinion  about  it  For  both 
their  sakes  I  would  wish  this  *  ridicule  de  plus* 
spared;  not  to  mention  C,  who,  after  making  the 
panegyric  the  motto  of  all  his  puffs,  now  publishes  a 
refutation  of  it !  1 1     Make  him  feel  this. 

"I  have  been  trying  to  raise  money  for  the 
Italians  here,  and  had  three  advertisements  of  their 
case  inserted  in  the  papers  without  getting  one 
farthing  by  the  motion.  I  wrote  to  Colbum,  desi- 
ring him  to  pay  £10  Irish  currency,  which  Lord 
Cloncurry  sent  to  me  to  forward,  together  with  our 
own  two  trifles  ;  and  C,  as  usual,  has  not  answered 
my  L'fter.  Pray  endeavour  to  let  me  know  what  he 
has  done  in  the  business.  I  fear  the  subscription 
will  not  succeed  even  in  subscription  England. 
Canning  has  come  and  gone  without  exciting  even 
a  sensation  I  If  he  had  any  business  at  all  in  view 
in  this  visit,  it  was  not  Irish.  I  should  like  to 
believe  that  it  was  to  negotiate  Lord  Wellcsley^s 
introduction  into  the  ministry,  vice  Lord  Liverpool 
The  catholic  question  might  then  be  carried.  We 
are  trocapS  with  our  Italian  friends,  who  are  ruling 
the  Italian  professorship  in  the  Dublin  College. 
Porro  has  only  recommended  two  to  us,  I  suppose 
with  the  view  that  both  should  be  appointed ;  and 
Maurice  Fitzgerald  has  sent  us  a  third.  Th^  are 
all  good  men,  and  true,  and  I  wish  they  -could  all 
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succeed.     How  glorionsly  the  Greeks  get  on,  in 
spite  of  their  European  co-religionists. 

"  If  you  see  Carran  in  town,  salute  him  from  me, 
and  ask  him  if  he  got  my  letter  with  Godwin's 
memoranda  in  it  ? 

"  Yours,  Ac,  C.  M." 

The  following  is  a  sort  of  pumping  to  discover 
the  author  of  certain  articles  which  were  written 
in  Ireland: — 

"  Dublin,  Oct  9th,  1826. 
^^My  Dear  Reddino, 

^^  Slaving  a  comer  in  a  frank  to  spare, 
I  avail  myself  of  it  to  ask  you  how  you  do,  and  to 
thank  you  for  the  notice  of  Lady  Clarke's  music. 
I  have  just  seen  your  last  number,  and  do  not  like 
it  You  are  not  in  a  good  vein  of  communications, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  Curran's  (?)  (no,  of 
Curran's,  without  a  question  I)  on  the  Cavan  elec- 
tion, which  is  admirable  and  by  far  the  best  thing 
he  ever  did.  ^  Sismondi's  Com  Law'  is  feebly  done, 
both  in  thought  and  matter,  and  much  below  him- 
self. Your  ^  Walks  in  Home'  are  fatiguing.  I 
suppose  Ck)lbum  has  purchased  the  Pedestrian  in 
the  lump.*     I  do  not  like  *  Boswell  redivivus ;'  it  is 

*  Thej  were  by  Wyse ;  I  kept  his  woret. 
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rather  Boswell  somnabalans,  upon  raw  pork  and 
heavy  wet.  This,  however,  is  all  for  your  private 
ear ;  so  do  not  commit  me. 

«  «  «  «  • 

"  Shiel  is  sorry  for  hip  speech  about  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  with  reason  ?  Why  not  let  him  die  and 
slumber  in  peace?  I  have  been  spending  a  few 
weeks  in  the  North  with  Brownlow.  There  never 
was  a  finer  fellow—such  candour,  naivete^  and  fresh- 
ness. The  Northerns  are  still  ready  to  eat  him 
without  salt  for  his  change  of  opinion.  They 
absolutely  stood  up  in  church  to  apply  the  lesson  on 
Judas  to  him,  by  shouting  his  name  when  the 
passage  was  readll!  They  are  an  unmitigated 
essence  of  John  Knoxand  Burley,  to  a  man." 

These  letters  touch  a  little  upon  times  in  Ireland 
of  which  at  present  it  is  hard  to  conceive. 

The  secret  of  the  composition  of  the  papers  from 
Ireland,  composed  by  Curran,  Shiel,  and  Wyse,  was 
only  known  to  myself.  Colburn  did  not  know  until 
called  upon  for  payment.  Secresy  was  necessary  as 
to  the  identification  of  the  author  of  any  particular 
paper,  because  at  that  time  gunpowder  was  still  the 
"  reason  "  among  many  of  the  Irish  upon  what  was 
deemed  disagreeable.  Even  Sir  C.  Morgan  could 
not,  while  intimate  with  Curran  and  Shiel,  fix  the 
authorship  of  any  paper  upon  its  writer.  Thus,  the 
following  communication  waa  a  sort  of  feeler : 
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"Monday,  January  10,  1826. 

"  My  Deab  Redding, 

«  «  #  •  # 

"  Would  yon  like  an  article  on  Ireland,  its  parties, 
their  hopes  and  expectations,  and  a  review  of  the 
last  winter? 

"  We  are  full  of  the  most  visionary  alarms,  and 
the  poor  protestant  old  women,  male  and  female, 
cannot  sleep  in  their  bed  for  Pastorini  and  other 
air-drawn  daggers  of  their  own  creation.  This  is 
UteraMy  true  as  regards  the  county  of  Wicklow 
more  especially.  Julius  Caesar  Dan,  imperator  et 
Cons,  bears  his  ovation  meekly,  and  I  think  the 
association  have  got  a  hint  by  which  they  will 
profit  If  good  words  butters  no  parsnips,  neither 
do  big  ones,  and  the  low  habit  of  talking  sub- 
treason  is  well  checked,  however  ill-judged  the 
instance  on  which  the  effort  was  made.  What  the 
devil  Plunkett  was  dreaming  about  I  cannot  imagine, 
but  never  did  a  man  break  down  so  unnecessarily. 
He  might  have  been  certain  that  choosing  between 
himself  and  O'Connell,  the  orange-men  would  not 
hesitate  which  to  sacrifice.  Shiel  has  read  him  a 
lecture  on  the  association,  in  a  speech  of  great  elo- 
quence, even  in  my  estimation,  who  profess  an  hatred 
for  all  eloquence,  more  especially  that  in  the  harp 
and  shamrock  style  peculiar  to  the  Emerald  isle. 

"  That  Cobbett  is  the  most  double  distilled  *  very 
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considerable^  particular*  rascal  that  ever  wrote,  he 
has  printed  on  his  covers  the  most  fnlsome  eulogy 
upon  a  work  by  an  Irish  priest  against  usury,  you  ever 
saw,  as  a  book,  *  replete  with  useful  knowledge.* 
I  chanced  to  dip  into  it,  and  found  it  a  tissue  of 
mere  priestcraft,  grossly  abusing  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  laying  all  the  evils  of  it  to  the  prevalence 
of  usury  in  France  during  the  preceding  reigns  I 
When  does  he  read  his  incantation  ?  What  is  his 
policy  ?  Does  he  feel  himself  done  in  England,  and 
is  he  opening  a  new  vein  in  Ireland  as  a  desperate 
resource?  The  acknowledgment  uf  the  South 
American  states  is  a  most  important  step  gained 
for  the  cause  of  liberty.  In  this  age  men  are 
nothing,  and  things  all  in  all.  Political  economy 
will  be  the  death  of  politics,  and  the  whole  philo- 
sophy of  government  be  reduced  to  Cocker's  arith- 
metic. I  suppose  we  shall  soon  run  a  steam  coach 
from  Holyhead  to  London  in  twenty-four  hours, 
which  will  be  a  great  gain  to  us  who  are  con- 
stantly looking  ^towards  the  great  city,*  witiiout 
being  able  to  attain  to  it  If  the  German  who 
finds  cities  in  the  moon  should  discover  a  short  cat 
to  it,  we  shall  have  a  railroad  laid  down  in  no  time, 
that  will  put  the  vid  lactea  to  the  blush,  and  Charies' 
Wain,  fitted  up  with  a  Perkins'  tea  kettle,  will  ran 
as  regularly  as  a  Brentford  stage.  By  this  advan- 
tage we  shall  get  rid  of  all  the  lunatics,  from  Eldon 
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to  Sir  Harcourt  Lees,  inclasive,  and  the  devil's  in  it 
if  we  can  import  a  worse  set  from  head  quarters. 

^^  There  has  been  a  meeting  held  here  for  a 
mechanics'  institution,  but  I  caunot  learn  how  this 
present  thing  is  going  on. 

"  Yours,  most  truly  (in  a  devil  of  a  hurry), 

"J.  CM." 

The  bustle  both  in  Ireland  and  England,  and 
Plnnket's  failure  in  the  objects  he  had  in  yie«<r,  are 
now  become  subjects  of  history.  The  opinion  enter- 
tained at  the  time  of  the  steps  Plunket  took,  by 
the  liberal  inhabitants  of  Dublin,  is  here  shown 
clearly.  The  touch  at  Cobbett,  Eldon  and  Ca, 
recals  the  bygone.  What  a  different  time  from  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1863 1 

^^  Having  the  opportunity  of  a  frank,  I  beg  to 
inclose  a  few  lines  to  thank  you  for  your  friendly 
communication.  If  procrastination  be  the  thief  of 
time,  Colburn  cannot  be  less  than  a  government 
defaulter,  his  thefts  are  so  wholesale;  and  your 
taking  me  out  of  his  hands  was  a  genuine  act  of 
kindness.  I  thought  it  more  than  possible  that  you 
might  have  made  some  such  agreement  with  your 
Bar  men,*  but  presumed  on  our  conversation  perhaps 
too  fer.  Pray  give  the  article  to  Sir  A.  Clarke,  to 
bring  back  to  me,  and  I  will  revise  it  hereafter, 

•  Irifh  Bar  Artidet. 
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if  yon  wish  to  use  it.  I  will  shorten  my  articles  at 
yonr  desire,  but  think  you  should  avoid  being  too 
scrappy  in  your  magazine.  You  are,  in  my  judg- 
ment, and  I  do  not  stand  alone,  sometimes  too  light 
in  your  compilings ;  but,  after  all,  you  are  the  best 
judge.  You  do  not  mention  an  article  of  mine  on 
"Sismondi,"  written  at  Colburn's  express  desire, 
but  which  has  never  appeared.  I  should  wish  very 
much  to  know  whether  you  received  it,  and,  if  so, 
what  was  the  objection  to  it.  Perhaps  you  will  have 
the  kindness  to  send  a  note  with  any  unserviceable 
paper  you  have  of  mine,  by  Sir  A.  Clarke,  who 
is  to  return,  in  a  few  days,  to  Dublin.  The  last 
article  of  ^'  the  bar**  has  amused  the  public.  An 
opinion  is  gone  abroad  that  the  author  did  not  write 
the  passage  concerning  the  parliamentary  prevarica- 
tion, but  Groold  himself,  or  some  one  paid  for  it 
I  have  heard  two  or  three  folk  say  this ;  of  course  I 
denied  it  stoutly,  on  the  general  merits  of  the 
magazine,  and  the  personal  respectability  of  the 
conductors. 

"  Apropos  to  the  subject,  I  beg  you  will  accept 
my  best  thanks  for  the  care  you  promised  to  take 
of  ^  Salvator.'  If  you  have  a  spare  pistol  lying 
about,  present  it  to  Colburn's  throat,  and  demand 
a  copy,  otherwise  you  will  not  get  one. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  some  throes  of  conscience 
touching  poor  Billy  Murphy— that  was  quite  aThur- 
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tell  bosiuess,  and  on  a  good  man  and  trne.  Re- 
member me  affectionately  to  Porro,  who  by  this 
time  must  be  retorned,  and  beg  of  him  to  write  to 
us  his  news  from  Milan.  It  is  too  much  to  ask  70a 
for  more  of  the  favour  of  your  correspondence,  but 
if  ever  you  have  half  an  hour  to  devote  to  a  little 
literary  chit  chat  in  the  service  of  the  "  exiles  of 
Erin/'  they  will  prize  such  an  attention  at  its  full 
value.  What  is  the  new  ^Westminster  Review?' 
"  Believe  me,  dear  Redding, 

"  Most  sincerely  yours, 

"T.  C.  Morgan. 
"  35,  Kildare  St,  Dublin, 

"  Feb.  13th." 

An  extract  from  a  letter  dated  in  1827,  March 
10th: 

"  I  read  with  pleasure  the  article  on  Gifford ; 
which  at  least,  March,  1827,  is  not  unworthy  a  bonfie 
Volant^.  Nothing  is  discreditable  now-a-days  that 
does  not  bring  a  man  to  the  gallows  or  the  treadmill ; 
80,  that  a  literary  assassin  may  lie  under  a  marble 
monument  which  may  lie  on  him ;  and  generations 
hence,  he  may  pass  for  an  honest  man.  Mais  il  en  a 
tanti  Curran  and  Shiel  are  both  on  circuit  I 
delivered  your  greetings  to  the  former,  who  dined 
with  me  on  Sunday,  previously  to  his  leaving  town. 
Shiel  I  think  and  fear  is  in  a  bad  scrape,  notwith- 
standing Plunkett's  claim  for  the  ^^  ira  Leanum 
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vtncla  recuaantinm-y  That  cold-blooded  macliine 
for  execating  tho  duties  of  an  attorney  general  will 
continue  the  prosecution,  if  the  Orange  part  of  the 
Cabinet  insist  I  agree  with  what  you  say  concern- 
ing him,  and  will  keep  your  secret  If  be  was  my 
own  brother  I  could  not  forgiye  him  his  admission 
that  England  and  Ireland  together  are  to  be  sub- 
servient to  a  law-church.  The  English  church  is 
mischievous ;  but  the  Irish,  the  worst  The  two 
latter  are  the  pejor  and  pessimus  in  the  scale  of  com- 
parison. Apropos  to  Plunkett's  attachment  to  the 
church— Norbury  said  "a  good  one."  Some  one 
observes,  ^^  I  wonder  how  it  is  that  so  sensible  a  man 
as  P.  cannot  see  the  imperfections  in  the  tithe  com- 
pensation act"  "  Pooh !  pooh !"  said  Norbuiy ;  "  the 
reason^s  plain  enough ;  he  had  the  sun  (son)  in  his 
eye."  Young  Plunkett,  you  must  know,  is  an 
aspiring  clergyman.  Certain  it  is,  that  by  admitting 
that  the  interests  of  a  metaphysical  entity  are  para- 
mount to  those  of  seven  millions  of  hunum  beings, 
P.  has  at  once  betrayed  the  cause  of  humanily,  and 
that  which  he  was  especially  advocating. 

^^  Alas,  for  poor  Copley  I  what  a  mauling  Canning 
gave  him;  it  was  perfectly  ferocious,  and  I  trust 
argues  a  greater  alienation  firom  the  Eldon  faction 
than  ever.  Peel  was  wise  but  poor ;  they  should 
bave  forced  him  to  speak  out  sb  to  Ms  scheme  for 
ameliorating  Ireland.     The  party  should  not  have 
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been  allowed  to  hint  at  executions,  military  and 
judicial ;  they  should  have  been  compelled  to  avow 
their  odious  politics  in  the  face  of  the  nation.  How 
the  matter  will  be  taken  here  I  don't  know ;  but  I 
think  the  catholics  too  conscious  of  their  Own 
strength  to  yield  tamely.  The  saints,  tool  how 
finely  they  lied  I  The  priests  are  too  clever  to  be 
guilty  of  such  foolish  offences  as  those  of  which 
they  are  charged.  Talking  of  saints,  I  heard  a  good 
anecdote  of  Wolfe,  from  Lord  Strangford.  His 
servant  travelled  with  W.  as  an  interpreter.  "  How 
came  it,*'  said  his  lordship,  ^^  that  he  escaped  with 
his  head,  if  he  really  preached  against  the  Turks  ?" 
**  Why,"  replied  his  servant,  "  I  always  interpreted 
his  speeches  in  my  own  way,  and  concluded  with 
declaring  him  out  of  his  mind ;  when  the  Turks 
immediately  treated  him  with  that  respect  which 
they  always  pay  to  insanity,  and  which  he  mistook 
for  approval  of  his  doctrine." 

«  •  «  « 

*^  I  am  very  glad  that  Campbell  is  getting  the 
better  of  his  loss :  His  letters  are  excellent — far 
too  good^  I  should  imagine,  for  our  readers.  I  have 
at  length  read  L.  Hunt's  book.  There  are  touches 
of  nature  and  feeling  in  it,  but  what  the  world  calls 
cockneyism  leads  him  into  frequent  errors  of  taste. 
He  has  frilly  made  out  what  we  all  must  have  m£»re 
than  suspected,  that  Byron  was  wayward  and  ca- 
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pricions.  But  even  now  Hunt  is  not  cured  of  hifl 
love  of  a  lord,  or  at  least,  his  astonishment  at  that 
prodigy.  How  strangely  simple  he  must  have 
been  to  expect  that  B.  could  forgive  him,  his  wife, 
and  children,  or  could  even  comprehend  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  felt  or  acted.  He  has  served  as  a 
beacon  for  Moore,  who,  I  am  certain  sure^  Miked 
not  a  bone  in  Byron's  skin,'  though  he  knew  the 
value  of  seeming  on  good  terms  with  hinL  This,  I 
think,  was  their  reciprocal  condition,  and,  as  folks 
say,  there  was  no  love  lost  I  see  some  puffing 
scribe  advances  that  the  M.S.  that  was  burned  left  a 
copy  of  itself  behind ;  cela  peuUtre.  Byron  might 
have  trusted  a  duplicate  to  some  third  party;  it 
would  have  been  like  him  to  do  so. 

«  From  yours  very  faithfully  and  truly, 

"T.  C,   Morgan." 


At  a  later  period,  in  the  year  1827,  Sir  Charles  re- 
fers to  the  death  of  Mrs.  Campbell  The  anecdotes 
in  the  letter  of  March  10th  are  amusing.  The  disap- 
pointment of  Leigh  Hunt,  at  which  no  one  who  knew 
the  parties  concerned  wondered,  will  be  recollected. 
It  was  altogether  a  piece  of  ill-assortment  of  habits 
and  minds,  of  manners  and  diverse  breeding,  and 
gave  the  enemies  of  both  a  handle  for  their  malice, 
much  to  be  regretted. 
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"  Dublin,  July  9th,  1828. 
"My  Dear  Bedding, 

"  We  duly  received  your  manna  in  the 
desert,  which  is  hereby  gratefully  acknowledged. 
We  are  all  in  these  parts  in  a  state  of  wonderment 
and  puzzle  at  the  question  of  Dan's  taking  his  seat. 
That  the  law  should  permit  it  seems  strange ;  but, 
as  it  is  contrary  to  common  sense,  the  case  may 
probably  be  so.  At  all  events,  the  catholics  have 
made  a  terrible  demonstration  of  their  power ;  and 
the  man  "  must  be  mad  "  indeed  who  will  rest  con- 
tented with  things  as  they  are.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  ministry  have  but  the  choice  of  emanci- 
pation or  disfranchising  the  408,  freeholders ;  and  is 
the  last  possible  ?  The  steadiness  and  discipline  of 
the  peasantry  are  no  less  wonderful  than  their  dis- 
interestedness. Would  to  God  that  our  English 
ragamuffins  would  so  far  forget  their  only  god, 
Mammon,  and  vote  for  their  country,  the  knaves ! 
When  I  think  of  the  barefaced  corruption  of  the 
House  of  Incurables,  and  the  apathy  of  their  con- 
stituents, I  am  tempted  to  commit  a  larceny,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  them  all,  and  join  the  less 
rogues  of  New  South  Wales.  For  my  own  part, 
I  am  satisfied  the  catholics  acted  wisely ;  for 
first,  they  have  acted  justly ;  next,  they  have  gone 
out  of  the  beaten  track,  and  given  the  world  a  sen- 
sation ;   thirdly,  they  will  show  Europe  the  rotten- 
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nes8  of  the  oath,  whicli  moral  Englishmen  take 
without  scruple,  as  they  would  take  the  wafer  itself 
if  they  could  make  a  guinea  a-head  by  the  change. 
They  will  besides  force  their  enemies  to  a  new  penal 
act,  for  as  the  law  stands  catholics  will  be  returned 
again  and  again ;  bat,  above  all,  they  have  shown 
their  irresistible  force,  and  force  b  the  eAeviUe  owh 
rUre  of  the  Tories.  Per  contra,  Vesey  Fitzgerald 
was  a  vote,  but  then  the  example  will  stimulate  the 
fainting  valour  of  the  Irish  representatives,  and 
these  are  no  times  for  trusting  to  trimmers. 

.  "  I  have  little  to  tell  you  of  Mrs,  W ,  more  than 

you  know.     She  was  talked  about  with  V.  S , 

but  most  uiyustly.  I  have  every  faith  in  her  inno- 
cence, and  more  in  Y.  8.'s.  The  fact  is  she  is  veiy, 
very  silly,  and  more  violent-tempered  and  dogged 
than  any  other  female  I  ever  knew.  W.'s  situation 
is  most  difficult  K  he  takes  her  back,  it  will  be 
but  to  reiterate  the  same  scenes,  with  an  additional 

debt  of  £400  or  £600,  and  yet !  what  is  to 

become  of  her?  I  have  not  learned  what  W.  means 
to  do,  but  I  daresay  he  will  step  between  her  and 
fate  once  more,  in  some  way  or  other.  Certainly,  a 
large  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  a  woman  so  situ- 
ated ;  and  the  poor  creature  cannot  help  the  defects 
with  which  nature  and  education  have  cursed  her. 
1  have  long  thought  this  variety  of  insanity  more 
fittal  than  what  ordinarily  passes  by  that  name. 
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"  Lady  M.  is  much  obliged  by  yonr  good  advice, 
but  I  doubt  your  prophecy  about  Colburn  The 
chance  of  his  writing  is  among  les  infiniments  petits. 
Tour  account  of  B.  tallied  with  my  preconceptions. 
I  do  all  I  can  for  him.  Tell  him  I  sent  a  copy  of 
his  paper  to  Lord  Dungarvon,  who  has  subscribed. 
He  trusts  too  much  to  third  and  fourth-rate  Irish 
writers,  who  are  one  and  all  bad  politicians,  and 
they  give  occasionally  great  inconsistency  to  his 
paper. 

"  Curran  is  well  and  thrives.  He  attends  closely 
to  business^  Shiel  is  I  know  not  where,  but  all 
well. 

"Yours, 

"T.  CM." 

"  Dublin,  February  13,  1830. 
**  My  dear  Redding, 
Having  the  opportunity  of  a  frank  yesterday,  I  for- 
warded, through  Colburn,  some  copy. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  will  agree  with  me  in 
the  lines  in  the  album  on  the  village  with  the  hard 

name,   where  Lord  B is  buried.     If  you  use 

them,  let  it  be  without  any  signature.  When  Lord 
Graves's  death  was  announced  in  Dublin,  a  Catholic 
bishop  is  reported  to  have  said,  ^  that  it  was  not  the 
throat  he  ought  to  have  cut'    You  will  doubtless 
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Bee  at  once  he  was  an  or^r^-bishop.  Carran  is  jast 
returned  from  his  circuit ;  Shiel  over  head  and  ears  in 
parliamenteering.  If  he  gets  in,  for  truth,  he  will 
be  out  for  you  in  the  *  New  Monthly.*  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  elephant  was  nearly  trotted  out  Ministers 
are  very  unlucky.  That  phrase,  and  the  ^  in  some 
parts'  in  the  speech,  were  the  devil.  Eventually, 
the  Duke  will  get  through,  and  find  his  majorities 
increase ;  but  I  do  not  think  his  friends  have  hitherto 
fought  his  battle  well.  We  have  no  scandal  here ; 
and  since  the  Catholic  question  is  at  rest,  we  are  be- 
come as  dull  as  if  we  were  the  most  prosperous 
people  on  earth.  Even  the  Methodist  chapels  do  not 
thrive  as  they  did. 

«  «  «  «  • 

"T.  CM." 

«  Kildare  St,  November  22nd,  1830. 
'^  Mt  dkab  Redding, 

"  I  should  have  written  to  you  long  ago, 
but  I  have  been  ill  (for  a  few  hours  in  danger),  and 
this  is  my  first  attempt  at  a  scrawl  for  nearly  a  fort- 
night Of  all  the  ill-luck  I  ever  heard  of,  yours  is 
the  worst 


What  will  you  do  ?   Will  you  continue  ?  and  if  so, 
upon  what  plan  ?    I  hope  your  pecuniazy  interests 
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will  notbeiiyared;  but  I  know  not  on  what  to  foond 
that  hope.  If  you  have  a  moment  to  spare^  let  me 
hear  from  you.  What  an  unexpected  change  I  and 
how  foolishly  brought  on  I  If  Wellington  had  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  nation^  and  done  by 
reform  what  he  did  by  emancipation,  he  would  have 
been  the  greatest  statesman  England  ever  saw ;  and 
his  own  friends  agree  in  this.  What  will  be  the 
result?  I  have  no  great  faith  in  the  stability  of  a 
Whig  administration.  Are  we  to  go  on  floundering 
from  cabinet  to  cabinet  till  we  sink  in  the  mire  of  a 
revolution  ?  If  you  have  your  iU-luck^  we  are  not 
much  better  of.  You  saw  thatfaUe,  calumnious j  and 
diabolical  attack  on  Lady  M.^s  booh  in  the  ^  Times.^ 
Tell  me  candidly  your  opinion.  Has  it  excited 
attention  ?  Is  it  wise  or  prudent  to  answer  it,  or  to 
let  it  alone?  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  it 
Four  columns  in  the  *  Times  1 '  at  such  a  moment 
too !  Could  it  have  been  purchased  ?  and  if  so,  by 
Colbum,  or  by  a  political  party?  Does  your  new 
connection  enable  you  to  solve  this  riddle  ?  Living, 
as  we  do,  at  the  back  of  God's  speed,  I  am  sa  ly 
helpless,  from  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  the 
real  situation  of  circumstances.  Your  opinion  will 
very  much  guide  me,  and  will  be  of  the  greatest  use. 
In  the  meantime,  have  you  abandoned  all  idea  of  a 
magazine?  The  *New  Monthly' is  not  the  better 
for  its  change.    Shiel  is  annoyed  greatly  at  the  pros- 
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titutioxL  of  his  name  without  leare  by  Colbum,  whea 
he  has  left  him.  Owing  to  my  illness,  I  haTe  not, 
however,  seen  him.  "  Yours,  Ac., 

*'T.  a  M." 

In  reply,  I  advised  him  to  take  no  notice  of  the 
"  Times."  It  was  not  wise.  There  was  a  hostile 
spirit  in  that  quarter,  the  cause  of  which  I  said 
I  could  not  conjecture,  but  a  contest  would  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

It  happened  at  the  time  that  with  Barnes  and 
Murray,  the  leading  men  there,  I  was  on  very  inti- 
mate terms.  Murray  and  myself  used  to  dine 
together  once  or  twice  a  week.  Barnes  I  had  known 
through  John  Hunt,  before  he  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  ^^  Times,"  and  while  he  was  its  editor  I 
gave  him,  between  1820  and  1830,  a  number  of 
articles  for  the  paper,  generally  of  a  light  character.* 
I  ventured  to  ask  one  day  why  the  "  Times"  was  so 
hard  upon  Lady  Morgan,  but  Murray  told  me  it 
was  a  matter  left  entirely  to  their  literary  critic 
Knowing  that  the  question  was  delicate,  and  that^ 
having  had  so  much  to  do  with  newspapers  mysd^ 
it  was  hardly  fair  at  not  doing  what  one  would  be 
done  by,  I  said  no  more.     I  believe,  however,  that 


*  I  have  seTeral  time|  endeavoured  to  reoolleot  those  trifles,  some 
of  which  I  should  not  now  know  if  I  saw  them.  I  can  remember 
of  them  only — "  A  Dialogue  betweei)  Carlton  Hoose  and  Brandon- 
t>argh  House/'  a  '*  Parody  on  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Letter,"  and 
'*  The  Cumberhuid  Bevel  "—a  hit  a(t  the  Orange  faction  of  Iielaad. 
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Barnes  had  a  great  antipathy  to  Ladj  Morgan.  It 
is  melancholy  to  reflect  that,  about  two  years  ago, 
I  fell  into  the  company  of  an  individual  who  had 
been  in  the  employ  of  that  renowned  paper,  and  he 
assured  me  that  there  was  not  now  one  person  in 
the  establishment  that  was  there  at  the  time  to  which 
I  had  made  reference  by  asking  if  he  had  known 
Captain  Sterling  I  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  there 
is  a  sadness  I  cannot  express  when  I  am  told  that 
establishments  and  men — all  that  seemed  but  yes- 
terday familiar  from  the  breathing  men  connected 
with  them,  have  so  rapidly  changed  upon  our 
existence.  Barnes  and  Murray,  it  is  true,  were  cut 
off  prematurely,  but  such  changes  touch  the  mind, 
because  the  lapsed  time  seems  as  brief  as  ^^  a  watch 
in  the  night" 

".Dublin,  Sunday,  24th  April,  1831. 

"  DfiAB  Friend, 

"  I  write  in  great  haste  on  receipt  of  yours. 

Curran  has  been  on  his  sessions  business,  and  Shiel 

has  been — in  Parliament.     This  will  explain  your 

disappointment. 

•  «  «  *  * 

Our  position  is  ill-understood  in  England,  and  the 
events  of  the  winter  will  afford  abundant  matter. 
I  think  I  could  get  information,  too,  from  head- 
quarters, but  should  not  like  to  apply  without  being 
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certain  that  it  would  be  inserted  next  month.  He 
times  are  stirring,  and  I  think  you  should  take  your 
political  tone  frankly  and  at  once.  T  agree  with 
much  that  you  say  about  the  Whigs  ;  but  the 
moment  requires  that  they  should  be  supported, 
with  all  their  faults,  and  the  bill  passed,  though 
every  third  word  were  a  contradiction.  Now  or 
never  is  the  time  for  laying  the  comer-stone  of 
reform.  If  the  occasion  slips  by,  we  are  tied  and 
bound  to  the  triumphant  chariot  of  Tory  fraud,  till 
released  by  a  violent  and  bloody  revolution,  that 
will  not  be  long  in  coming.  The  dissolution  is  a 
glorious  event,  and  the  King  a  jolly  old  cock. 
I  only  fear  he  is  too  good  for  his  people,  and  that 
the  mass  of  the  middle  classes  are  as  corrupt  as  their 

taskmasters. 

«  •  «  «  • 

"Yours,  Ac., 

"T.  CM." 

We  had  heard  of  Colburn's  marriage,  but  the 
lady  was  invisible— at  least  I  never  saw  her  he&te 
we  all  cut  the  bibliopolist's  connection,  at  the  close 
of  1830.  This  occasioned  the  epigram  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter : — 

"June  9th,  18^1. 
"  Enlighten  our  darkness,  we  beseech  thee,  good 
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Bedding.  Lady  Morgan's  health  is  too  frail  to 
trost  to  the  heats  of  a  London  Jalj ;  and  for  the 
present,  I  fear,  our  journey  is  adjourned,  though  we 
both  stand  in  much  need  of  a  little  friendly  inter- 
coarse  with  that  good  city.  I  must  tell  you  a  bit 
of  news,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  going  to  rain-- at 
least  the  weather  is  much  overcast;  but  it  has 
played  us  that  trick  so  often  lately,  without  a  drop 
falling,  that  I  would  not  swear.  I  dined  yesterday 
in  company  with  Wyse,  and  spent  a  delightful  hour. 
He  was  full  of  much  interesting  information  of  the 
dessaus  des  cartes  of  Irish  agitation,  as  usual,  and 
gave  me  a  ^wrinkle'  on  the  subject,  for  which, 
though  living  in  Dublin,  1  was  not  prepared.  The 
condition  of  parts  of  Ireland  is  dreadful ;  but  if  a 
reformed  Parliament  were  allowed  time,  there  must 
be  the  elements  of  a  better  order  somewhere  awaiting 
development  But,  then,  that  d— d  O'Oonnelll 
Greet  Campbell  for  me,  but  make  the  dog  work  I 
His  last  poem  shows  that  the  spirit  has  not  left 
him,  if  the  flesh  be  willing.  Your  sale  of  3,000 
Metropolitans  was  wonderful,  considering  the  state 
of  the  public  mind.  It  must  have  been  a  severe 
blow  to  the  rival  Colbum  must  be  demented  to 
quarrel  as  he  has  done  with  all  his  old  supporters. 
He  is  literally  quarrelling  with  his  bread  and  butter. 
Your  account  of  his  marriage  amused  me  greatly. — 
Eece  signum. 

VOL.  m.  B 
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"EPIGRAM. 

''When  Golbuni  wedded  the  tenth  muse, 
Who  lends  out  novels,  plays,  reyiewSi 
He  could  not,  for  his  little  life. 
Select  more  cunninglj  his  wife. 
He  rightlj  judged  his  situation, 
His  own  books  wanting  circulation 
And  placed  a  dame  at  his  devotion 
Whose  books  are  in  perpetual  motion.*** 

I  was  in  Bath  when  I  received  the  following : — 

"Kildare  Street, 

"  Sept  25,  1838. 
"  My  Dear  Redding, 

"  It  is  an  age  since  I  wrote  to  yon;  but  I 
have  been  busy,  ill,  and  idle,  in  the  interim— busy 
as  Lady  Morgan's  amanuensis,  and  idle  in  spirit, 
through  indisposition. 

"  In  consequence,  I  believe,  of  over  confinement  to- 
wards the  summer,  I  got  my  digestion  out  of  order, 
and  was  seized  with  a  nephritic  attack,  which,  for  a 
long  time,  was  veiy  painful  and  annoying ;  and  as  I 
thought  at  the  time,  a  regular  notice  to  quit  But 
country  air  has  at  length  brought  me  round  ;  and 
except  being  a  little  out  of  condition,  I  believe,  not 
much  the  worse  of  the  wear.  Still,  I  am  not  altogether 
satisfied  with  the  prospects  of  the  ensuing  winter, 
and  think  of  shifting  the  scene,  for  the  sake  of 
change.    Lady  Morgan  has  drawn  her  Belgian  novel 

*  The  lady  kept  a  drcalating  librar j  near  Oxford  Street,  and  died, 
it  was  said,  in  Paris,  some  time  afterwards — not  long^  I  beliercb 
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▼ery  nearly  to  a  conclusion,  and  we  should  haye  been 
off  for  London,  to  try  the  market  there,  in  person, 
before  this ;  but  that  we  are  detained  by  the  illness 
of  her  second  niece  (the  one  who  paints  in  oils). 
The  poor  girl  is  labouring  under  a  fever  (a  precious 
consequence  of  this  precious  season),  and  will  not 
leave  her  bed  for  some  weeks.  We  are  all,  therefore, 
properly  out  of  spirits. 

^^  From  all  I  can  learn,  the  literary  market  is  still 
very  bad. 

^'  So  many  unfortunate  mistakes  never  occurred  to 
any  ministry  as  the  last  sessions  produced.  For* 
innately  for  the  whigs,  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
for  the  country  to  adopt  in  their  place ;  and  the 
^  naughty  varlets  will  be  allowed  to  continue,'  for 
want  of  successors*  Brougham,  too,  what  is  he 
about  ?  Every  one  says  he  has  been  intriguing ;  but 
for  what?  I  cannot  believe  that  he  has  played 
Lord  Grey  false ;  but  I  do  think  that  he  has  over- 
worked his  brain,  and  perha[)s  is  a  little  upset  by 
success.  We  are  poor  creatures ;  and  few  of  us  can 
bear  prosperity.  (I  should  like  to  try  it  though  I) 
The  force  of  events  in  the  mean  time  (and  no  thanks 
to  any  one)  is  carrying  things  on,  in  spite  of  spite, 
towards  improvement.  I  cannot  but  look  forward 
to  better  measures,  especially  as  far  as  Ireland's  con- 
cerned.   The  ministry  cannot  but  have  discovered, 
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at  length,  that  they  have  nothing  to  expect  from  the 
Orange  party,  and  as  little  to  fear.  The  House  of 
Commons  must  pass  a  definitive  tithe  bill,  more 
favourable  to  the  people,  than  even  the  last ;  and 
the  Lords  (who  shied  at  the  first)  will  probably 
walk  quietly  up  to  the  last,  and  leap  it ;  or,  to  change 
the  metaphor,  *gulp  it  down,  Johnny.'  Never 
was  anything  so  mad  as  their  rejection  of  the 
former  bill,  nor  anything  so  completely  a  failure,  a 
miserable,  hopeless  failure,  as  the  orange  attempt  at 
a  reaction  here.  It  was  all  wx  et  praterea  nOil; 
and  they  are  heartily  ashamed  of  themselves,  those, 
at  least,  who  are  open  to  shame.  Meanwhile, 
O'Connell  is  quiet ;  and,  oi  consequence,  so  is  Ire- 
land. We  have  Cobbett  here  lecturing,  but  he  will 
take  little  by  his  motion.  O'Connell  has  palavered 
him,  but  evidently  has  done  nothing  serious,  to  give 
him  a  lift  One  Ireland  ^  cannot  brook  the  double 
reign,'  and  I  should  imagine  the  word  has  been 
privately  given  to  let  him  down  easily. 

^'Poor  Campbell!  what  a  dressing  he  has  had 
from  the  eternal  and  infernal  qu6u*terly.  I  never 
augured  well  of  that  undertaking.  I  knew  the  lady 
herself,  and  knew  there  was  not  the  stuff  in  her  mere 
actress's  life  to  make  a  good  book  of.  Even  if 
Boaden  had  left  the  subject  virgin,  what  could  there 
be  in  it  to  meet  Campbell's  liberal  and  philosophical 
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mind,  or  touch  his  poetical  chord?  and  without 
these  how  could  he  possibly  execute  the  work  in  any 
other  way  than  carelessly  and  with  disgust  ?  When  I 
look  at  him,  and  Moore,  and  so  many  other  of  our 
literary  veterans,  and  see  them  toiling  for  subsistence 
and  that  subsistence  coming  in  a  niggardly  stream, 
in  return  for  so  much  desperate  labour,  I  lose 
patience.  The  whigs  have  done  nothing  for  their 
literary  friends.  Is  this  contempt  of  fame  (coti- 
temptufanuBContemnimrtutis)  aristocratic  indifference 
or  pre-occupation  with  the  d d  rascally  and  use- 
less attempt  to  conciliate  enemies  ? 

"  Pray  write  me  a  few  lines  of  your  whereabouts, 
health,  spirits,  prospects,  &c.,  Ac.  I  don't  expect  to 
get  away  from  Dublin  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks, 
if,  indeed,  I  go  at  all,  for  I  am  in  a  tolerable  state 
of  fluctuation  and  uncertainty  in  my  views. 

^^  Curran  is  thriving  with  the  present  men ;  is  much 
employed,  and  has  set  up  his  carriage.  Wyse  is  not 
in  Ireland,  I  believe,  at  least  not  in  Dublin.  Nei- 
ther is  Shiel,  who  has  bedevilled  himself  with  all 
parties.  Let  me  know  if  you  have  anything  new  to 
say  about  booksellers  and  their  ways. 

'^  Colbum  said  something  in  his  unsatisfactory 
way  to  my  lawyer  about  sorrow  for  the  past  and 
his  having  no  desire  to  continue  war,  but  I  took  no 
notice  of  it 

^'  What  is  to  become  of  Blackwood  now  that  he 
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(the  man)  is  dead?  Will  he  (the  book)  follow  &e 
isLte  of  its  editor?  Periodical  literature  seems  to  be 
following  the  fate  of  the  non-periodicaL  School 
books,  diffusion  books,  and  religions  books  seem 
alone  to  answer. 

^^  I  hope  things  are  on  the  turn  here  too.  This 
chnrch  is  fairly  on  its  TOBdadomnes  diaboUa;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  people  will  at  last  grow  tired 
of  making  the  other  world  a  locality  for  all  the 
rogues  and  yagabonds  of  this. 

"  If  they  discover  that  it  is  not  worth  their  while 
to  pay  men  for  leading  them  by  the  nose  they  will 
have  made  some  progress,  and  I  believe,  that  as  fiur 
as  the  working  classes  are  concerned,  they  have  dis- 
covered something  of  the  sort 

<<  Were  you  not  astonished  to  see  poor  Lafayette 
go  out  so  quietly  ?    What  is  France  about  ? 

"  I  begin  to  be  aweary  of  the  sun ;  and  if  I  could 
afford  to  retire  to  some  agreeable  and  cheerful  part 
of  another  planet  I  should  be  well  contented  to 
leave  the  old  ball  to  take  care  of  itself. 
"  Adieu, 
"  Ever  most  faithfully  yours, 

"Th.  Chs.  Morgan. 

"  P.S. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crew,  aged  relations  of  mine, 
live  in  a  short  street  to  the  right  as  you  go  up  to 
the  public  gardens.  If  you  are  passing  tliat  way, 
pray  find  them  out  and  send  up  your  card  with  my 
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love,  and  i^t  1  am  very  anxious  to  knSw  how 
they  do,  and  let  me  know  what  you  can  hear  of 
ihem.    Adieu  T' 

Colburn  paid  Lady  Morgan  high  prices  for  her 
works,  and  gained  little  by  several  of  them ;  but  he 
would  never  suffer  another  trader  in  literature  to 
get  a  fashionable  writer  from  him  if  he  could  avoid 
it  In  this  way,  to  keep  certain  authors  to  himself, 
he  paid  largely,  and  often  made  nothing.  Many  of 
them  were  of  a  very  indifferent  character;  some 
were  a  loss;  but  no  matter.  This  rivalry  with 
brother  traders,  combined  with  his  not  liking  to 
"leave  well  alone,"  prevented  his  dying  rich.  In 
judging  of  the  merit  of  a  work,  he  only  considered 
fashion  and  the  tendency  to  the  work  going  down  at 
the  West  End  of  town.  I  was  going  down  to 
Brighton  one  day,  and  I  told  him  I  should  see 
Horace  Smith,  who  had  a  month  or  two  before  pub- 
lished ^^  Brambletye  House" — had  he  any  com- 
mands ?  He  replied  that  he  only  begged  me  to  ask 
my  firiend  when  the  next  novel  which  he  had  just 
begun— "The  Tor  Hill"— would  be  ready.  I  did 
so,  and  Smith  replied,  "  What  the  devil  do  these 
booksellers  mean  ?  It  is  not  three  months  since  he 
published  ^  Brambletye  House.'  I  can't  spin 
navels."  I  told  the  bibliopolist  of  this  when  I 
oame  back  to  town. 

"Nonsense,  Mr.  Iledding;   he  can  get  out  his 
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MS.  in  another  month  or  80,  I  dare  say.  If  it  is 
not  quite  as  good  as  ^  Brambletye  House/  the 
public  won*t  find  out  the  difference.  I  can  make  the 
book  go  off  with  a  hundred  pounds  well  laid  out  in 
advertisemeDts.^'  He  realised  the  remark  already 
made  here  of  the  French  writer  regarding  the  craft, 
that  they  were  the  only  traders  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  articles  in  which  they  dealt 

Murray  and  Colbum  were  the  two  stars  of  the 
western  hemisphere  in  their  own  walk  in  life  at  this 
time.  Murray  was  the  prince  of  bibliopolists ; 
Colbum,  "  the  man  on  'Change.**  I  remember  the 
former  in  business  in  Fleet  Street  He  deserred 
his  success.  •  Though  not  without  obvious  faults,  he 
had  great  merits,  and  raised  the  character  of  the 
trade.  He  drew  around  him  talent  of  no  ordinary 
kind,  and  attracted  general  esteem.  He  was  obsti- 
nate, often  to  his  own  disadvantage;  stLU  he  was, 
in  every  sense,  a  public  loss. 

Colbum  was  a  very  different  personage ;  a  small 
man  in  a  perpetual  turmoil.  Never  knowing  how 
to  give  a  direct  answer,  he  put  off  and  evaded  ques- 
tions addressed  to  him.  He  was  a  dealer  in  petty 
arts  and  small  stratagems.  He  had  no  grasp  of 
mind ;  and  scarcely  ever  knowing  what  to  do  first, 
was  delayed  by  it,  affecting  nothing,  until  the  accu- 
mulation became  so  heavy,  he  would  fall  into  a  sort 
of  despair  about  completing   anything.      I  have 
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called  upon  him,  and  found  an  individual  in  e€tch  of 
lialf-a--dozen  rooms  in  his  house,  he  not  knowing 
whom  to  see  first  "  Mr.  This  and  Lady  That — God 
bless  me  I  what  shall  I  do  ?*'  I  generally  contrived, 
in  the  midst  of  his  dilemma,  to  catch  from  him  a 
reply  to  all  I  wanted.  Then,  instead  of  dispatching 
first  one  and  then  another  of  his  urgent  visitors, 
titled  and  untitled,  he  would  walk  about  his  room, 
fussing  and  complaining  he  did  not  know  what  to 
do,  yet  still  remaining,  like  a  certain  animal  between 
two  bundles  of  hay,  equally  attracted,  and  not  able 
to  feed  in  consequence. 

There  was  no  ^^  small''  art  he  did  not  practise  in 
the  way  of  drawing  attention,  for  he  had  no  en* 
larged  views  upon  any  point  No  connection  in 
business  with  him,  however  long,  attached  him  to 
any  one  individual  more  than  to  a  stranger.  He 
was  of  a  fickle  temper,  and  loved  trickery.  His  pub- 
lishing arts  were  not  always  worthy  arts,  but  he  saw 
the  gullibility  of  his  "  majesty,''  the  public,  and 
made  a  profit  of  it  Puffing  was  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  did  irretrievable  mischief  How  true  was 
the  remark  of  Byron,  in  one  of  his  later  letters, 
speaking  of  the  public,  and  how  much  more  appli- 
cable now  I — "  Having  the  superfices  of  too  many 
things  presented  to  them  (the  public)  at  once,  they 
come  to  lose  by  degrees  their  power  of  discrimination ; 
and,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  palate  becomes  con- 

s  6 
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fused  in  trying  varions  wines,  so  the  public  taste 
declines  in  proportion  as  the  impressions  to  which 
it  is  exposed  multiply.*'  Moore  prefixes  a  remark 
equally  true  regarding  the  obstructions  and  "  dis- 
tractions which  are  thrown  across  the  path  of  men 
of  talent  by  that  swarm  of  minor  writers,  wiih 
whom  the  want  of  a  yent  in  other  professions  crowd 
all  the  walks  of  literature."  Not  only  writers  of 
reading  and  education  suffer  by  the  uneducated 
writing  about  everything,  authoritatively,  whatever 
comes  into  their  heads ;  but,  what  is  worse,  the  reader 
becomes  content  with  whatever  is  set  before  him, 
and  all,  good  or  bad,  receive  a  similar  welcome. 
Hence  English  literature  declines,  and  its  decadence 
will  be  more  rapid  as  its  offspring  is  more  and  more 
assimilated  to  the  materials  of  common  traffic, 
amidst  the  ignorance  in  judgment  of  the  ma«fi.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  more  paper  and  ink 
sold,  the  loftier  and  more  extensive  is  our  liten^ 
ture ;  the  result  is  diametrically  opposed  to  such  a 
course.  The  works  of  the  mind  that  elevate  a 
nation  are  not  to  be  counted  out,  like  hobnails,  by 
the  gross.  Those  which  are  really  an  honour  to 
genius  and  the  country  will  be  stifled  or  nm  down 
by  the  swarm  of  venal  pens  around  them,  and  the 
last  will  be  as  highly  estimated  by  fiUse  taste  and 
the  multitudinous  stolidity  as  the  first  I  quote 
only  from  memory: — **My  notions    I  have  long 
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entertained,*^  said  Moore,  ^^  respecting  the  ruinous 
effects  to  literature  likely  to  arise  from  this  wild 
diffosion  of  all  kinds  of  works,  in  lowering  the 
standard  (or  words  to  that  effect)  by  extending  the 
circle  of  incompetent  judges ;  also  from  letting  the 
mob  in  to  vote,  particularly  at  a  period  when  the 
market  is  such  an  object  to  authors.  Those 
who  live  to  please  must  please  to  live.  The 
majority  will  be  tempted  to  write  down  to  the  lowest 
standard.  All  the  great  things  in  English  literature 
have  been  achieved  when  the.  judges  were  select, 
and  in  the  best  days  of  English  literature,  though 
many  read,  a  comparatively  small  but  competent 
circle  sat  in  judgment.  In  the  Italian  republics, 
and  in  old  Greece,  the  dispensers  of  &me  were  a 
select  body,  and  the  consequence  a  high  standard  of 
taste." 
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In  the  "  Recollections"  of  portions  of  my  life,  before 
published,  at  page  91,  vol.  iL,  second  edition,  there 
is  an  account  of  an  interview  I  once  had  with  an 
Hungarian  named  MentelI6,  or  Mantell6,  the  most 
extraordinary  linguist  that  perhaps  the  world  has 
ever  produced,  whom  I  prevented  from  visiting 
England.  It  was  about  the  month  of  May,  1817, 
that  my  interview  took  place.  I  was  on  a  visit  at 
Amiens  in  1829,  and  ran  up  to  Paris,  but  could 
not  find  any  one  who  knew  the  whereabouts  of 
Mentell^,  though,  in  one  instance,  I  heard  a  rumour 
of  his  death.  As  eleven  years  and  more  had  elapsed 
since  I  saw  him,  this  was  not  surprising,  with  the 
idea  I  then  had  that  he  could  not  be  long-lived 
That  I  should  ever  hear  anything  more  of  him  was, 
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therefore,  extremely  improbable ;  but,  however 
much  so,  the  fact  is  that  I  heard  of  his  being  alive 
as  late  as  1834,  or  seventeen  years  after  I  saw  him, 
and  that  the  following  narrative  should  have  reached 
me  regarding  him,  and  an  interview  with  him  some- 
what similar  to  my  own  sought  by  the  late  Duke 
of  Orleans,  whose  untimely  fate  everybody  must 
remember,  is  equally  singular.  The  lady  who  obli- 
gingly furnished  me  with  the  statement  sent  me  the 
extract  from  her  memorandum  book,  dated  Dec  22, 
1834;  The  removal  of  Mentell^  from  his  old  resi- 
dence in  the  summer-house  to  the  Arsenal  perhaps 
prevented  my  finding  him  in  1829,  as  the  owner  of 
the  garden  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  ^^  Recollections'' 
was  no  longer  the  same.  The  communication  of 
which  I  am  speaking  only  reached  me  in  1859. 

^^  M.  Eichoff  gave  us  last  night  a  long  and  in- 
teresting account  of  a  man  about  sixty  years  of  age,* 
living  in  a  small  room  under  the  Arsenal  library. 
This  man,  named  MentelU,  without  any  Christian 
designation,  is  the  son  of  a  Bohemian  woman  (a 
Boh^mienne,  or  gipsy — I  think  he  told  me  he  was 
an  Hungarian).  His  first  recollection  of  himself  is 
of  being  under  a  tree  in  Hungary,  with  his  mother 
spreading  her  little  tent.    They  wandered  together 

^  Perhaps  his  hard  fare  made  him  look  mach  older  than  he  wae : 
I  thiak  he  told  me  in  1817  he  was  only  a  little  orer  thirty. 
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into  Qreece,  and  there  his  mother  died.  He  was 
noticed  by  a  priest^  and  was  sent  for  a  short  time  to 
a  Greek  school.  He  got  fond  of  studying  languages, 
and  went  to  every  library  where  he  could  gain  access, 
living  by  charity.  At  this  time,  when  he  got  a 
book,  he  learned  it  by  heart  He  became  for  a  short 
time  a  servitor  in  a  convent  in  Lombardy,  and  here 
he  first  acquired  the  faculty  of  conversing  in  various 
languages  through  the  nxunerous  strangers  of  all 
countries  who  visited  the  convent  Mentelle  is  a 
very  extraordinary  mathematician,  besides  being 
able  to  speak  all  the  European  languages,  together 
with  the  Sanscrit,  Hebrew,  and  partially  Chinese. 
His  favourite  languages  in  conversing  with  strangers 
are  the  English  and  the  Persian,  and  the  former  is 
always  a  passport  to  his  notice.  M.  Eichoff,  the 
German  tutor  to  the  children  of  Louis  Philippe  before 
1830,  was  afterwards  librarian  to  the  queen,  and 
travelled  on  foot  with  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans 
through  Switzerland.  He  went  with  the  duke  to 
see  ibis  singular  man,  in  a  carriage,  with  two  gen- 
tlemen attendants,  whom  M.  Eichoff  was  obliged  to 
beg  to  keep  out  of  sight,  as  they  were  pressing 
forward  to  see  where  the  prince  and  himself  were 
going,  and  MenteU^,  he  thought,  would  shut  his 
door  and  refuse  to  see  them  if  he  observed  any 
strangers  intruding  upon  him.   M.  Eichoff  knocked, 
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and  Mentell^  opened  the  npper  half  of  his  door, 
having  previouBly  informed  him  he  should  call  and 
bring  a  young  friend  with  him,  a  student  of 
medicine. 

^^ '  But  is  he  a  Frenchman?'  said  MentelI6. 

"  *  He  speaks  English.' 

^^  ^  Oh,  I  am  glad  of  that;  Frenchmen  have  no 
respect  for  learning.' 

^^  At  this  time  Mentelle  was  studying  the  history 
of  medicine  in  books* 

^^  ^  I  have  brought  my  young  friend/  said  M. 
Eicho£ 

"*I  have  come  to  beg  you  will  give  me  your 
advice  respecting  my  studies,  as  I  hear  you  are  very 
clever  and  learned,'  said  the  prince. 

"  *  Have  you  studied  astrology,  nomency,*  astro- , 
nomy,  and  a  long  list  of  et  ceteras,  now  exploded, 
as  attaching  to  medical  science  ?'  inquired  Mentell6. 

<<  <  I  think  nomency  more  difficult  than  astrology,' 
replied  the  prince. 

"  *  Yes,  but  it  was  quite  as  requisite.' 

<<  ^  Have  you  heard  of  the  new  method  of  cure  by 
the  claw,  or  paw  ? '  said  the  prinoa 

<^  This  was  said,  no  doubt,  to  mystify  Mentelle, 
the  prince  meaning  mesmerism,  and  the  passes 
made  with  the  hand. 

*  DifiaAlioii  hj  Bttmet. 
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^^  ^  The  claw — the  claw  ?'  said  Mentelle,  puzzled. 

^^  M.  Eichoff  seized  this  opportunity  to  get  into 
the  room,  for  they  had  been  all  the  time  standing  at 
the  door. 

"  *  My  friend  wishes  to  see  some  of  your  curious 
Arabic  books/ 

"  Fortunately,  Mentell6  had  as  yet  observed  none 
of  the  prince's  attendants,  and  the  prince  and  IL 
Eichoff  slipped  in  on  the  inhabitant  turning  round 
to  look  for  a  book.  He  pulled  down  an  old  worm- 
eaten  one  from  a  shelf,  covering  the  party  with  dust, 
and  while  the  prince  was  looking  at  it,  one  of  the 
gentlemen,  who  had  been  in  Greece,  a  general 
o£Scer,  came  forward,  and  addressed  a  few  words 
to  Mentell^  in  modern  Greek.  He  answered  in  such 
a  flowing,  easy  manner,  and  with  such  rapidity  of 
utterance,  that  the  general  was  lost,  or,  as  the  prince 
observed,  *  VoilA  le  g6n6ral  enfonc6.*  The  prince 
examined  the  room,  and  peeped  into  Mentell^'s 
water-pitcherj  which,  with  coarse  ammunition-bread 
of  ten  sous  the  loaf,  an  apple  or  two,  and  a  few 
potatoes,  formed  his  weekly  provision. 

<^Some  time  afterwards,  M.  Eichoff  informed  Men- 
tell6  that  his  young  friend,  whom  he  had  brought  to 
see  him,  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

<<  ^  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  so,  that  I  might  have 
« prepared  myself?'  said  the  recluse. 


\ 
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"  *  It  was  not  requisite  to  make  any  change  in 
your  dress ;  no  one  would  think  of  requiring 
it.' 

"  ^  I  do  not  speak  of  dress,*  replied  Mentell6, 
*  but  I  might  have  ornamented  my  mind  for  the 
oocasion.' 

"  His  dress  was  miserable ;  no  stockings,  no  shirt, 
wooden  shoes,  a  very  large  beard,  a  cap  on  his  head, 
and  sometimes  a  few  rags,  for  the  sake  of  warmth, 
no  fireplace,  a  lamp  being  the  only  means  of  cooking 
his  potatoes.  He  went  out  at  night  to  fill  his  pitcher, 
firom  the  river.  He  once  gave  lessons  in  the  lan- 
guages at  the  German  Protestant  minister's,  whose 
wife  used  to  ask  him  to  dine  with  the  family,  and  as 
the  clothes  he  wbre  were  not  fit  for  any  one  to  ap- 
pear in,  she  used  to  send  him  good  ones,  but  he  soon 
parted  with  them  for  books.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, when  trying  to  dispose  of  a  new  pair  of  shoes, 
he  was  arrested,  on  suspicion  of  having  stolen  them. 
He  told  the  police  he  was  an  ittcdiantj  and  he  was 
ridiculed.  He  then  spoke  to  them  in  several  lan- 
guages, to  prove  he  was  what  he  pretended  to  be,  but 
it  was  of  no  use,  and  he  was  sent  to  prison ;  but 
there  they  could  make  nothing  of  him,  and  re- 
ported him  to  the  Prefet,  who  examined  him, 
and  finding  him  a  poor  innocent,  not  only  set 
him  at  liberty,  but  recommended  him  to  the 
government,  and  a  room  was  given  to  him  in  the 
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ArchiveB,  with  a  small  allowance  of  three  hundred 
francs  per  annum,  either  then  or  on  his  re- 
moval to  the  Arsenal.  He  remained  several  years 
at  the  Archives,  until  one  day,  when  deeply  absorbed 
in  his  studies,  he  saw  a  shadow  pass  across  his 
window,  which  opened  on  the  roof,  and,  starting  up, 
seized  the  object,  which  proved  to  be  the  leg  of  a 
mason,  who  screamed  with  terror,  fiuicying  the 
devil  had  got  hold  of  him.  Mentell6  was  nearly 
naked,  and  his  long  beard  and  enraged  eyes  made 
him  frightful  enough  in  appearance.  He  left  ilie 
Archives  that  night,  and  lived  two  years  in  the  nor- 
thern part  of  Paris,  nobody  knew  where,  until  his 
friends  at  last  found  him  out  He  then  had  the 
room  under  the  Arsenal  given  to  him.  The  porter  had 
a  key  and  looked  him  in,  and  he  had  a  duplicate  key 
to  let  himself  out  M.  Eichoff,  asking  a  mason  who 
was  beating  a  lime-sack  against  his  door-post,  if  M. 
Mentell6  was  within,  replied,  ^Qui?  Comment 
done  ?  Phomme  sauvage  ?    Eh,  oui,  je  crois.* 

^^  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  taken  by  M.  Eichoff  to 
see  him,  and  after  conversing  with  him  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  turned  to  take  leave.  ^  Ah !  I  see  you 
are  not  accustomed  to  such  a  poor  man  as  I  am*  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you  for  coming  to  see  me.' 

^^  M.  Eichoff  taking  off  his  hat  one  day,  the  room 
being  close  and  warm,  and  the  air  never  changed, 
Mentell^  said,-  ^  Ah  I  I  see  you,  too,  are  quite  a 
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courtier^  but  70a  may  keep  on  your  hat  wben  70a 
come  to  see  me.'  Oat  of  Ms  three  hundred  francs  a 
year  he  did  not  spend  half,  and  might  thus  be  con- 
sidered rich,  but  he  was  a  complete  Diogenes.  On 
Wednesday,  he  nsnally  porchased  his  bread  and  ap- 
ples. One  day,  on  opening  a  book  that  lay  npon 
his  table,  M.  Eichoff  fonnd  it  wa  s  a  Bible.  ^  When 
I  have  been  out  in  the  world  and  retom  home,  I  find 
nothing  calms  me  so  much  as  reading  in  that  book. 
What  is  there  in  this  world  that  can  draw  ns 
from  that  beautiful  heaven  ?'  pointing  to  the 
tiny  morsel  of  blue,  which  was  all  of  the  sky 
that  could  be  seen  from  his  dirty  window.  *  We 
most  try  to  deserve  a  dwelling  there,  and  cultivate 
our  iiitellects  as  much  as  we  can.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  men  in  this  world,  the  active  and  the  con- 
templative :  I  am  of  the  latter  sort* 

"  He  would  stop  to  read  the  advertisements  and 
hand-bills  in  the  streets,  and  was  well  known  to 
the  apple-mongers  on  the  bridges,  as  by  their  means 
he  supported  himself  for  the  passing  day.  He  useif 
to  sleep  in  an  arm-chair,  but,  during  the  visitation 
of  the  cholera,  a  bed  was  given  to  him,  against  his 
will,  a  mere  bench,  with  a  mattress  upon  it  As  it 
was  pmer  la  mlubriti  pnhliqne  he  consented,  though 
it  reduced  the  dimensions  of  his  little  den.*' 

The  character  of  this  individual  and  the  singular 
recurrence  of  his  story  so  long  afterwards  are  among 
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those  strange  things  which  come  across  ns  in  life. 
At  the  time  of  my  interviews  witii  him  in  1817,  he 
was  a  handsome  man,  with  a  brown  beard,  fresh 
complexion,  and  keen  eye.  He  was  an  admirable 
sophist  In  preventing  his  visiting  England,  I  did 
him  an  essential  service.  He  would  not  have  come 
off  afl  well  here  as  with  M.  le  Pr^fet  in  Paris,  had 
he  fallen  in  the  way  of  one  of  our  country  Dogbenys, 
although  no  man  in  England,  I  would  answer,  had 
a  more  enlarged  mind,  or  was  possessed  of  more 
integrity. 

While  making  the  above  reference  to  the  com- 
munication of  a  lady,  the  promulgation  of  whose 
name  I  fear  to  publish  without  her  consent,  I 
cannot  pass  over  another  made  some  time  before 
from  a  very  different  quarter,  but  equally  authentic, 
which  accident  alone  had  prevented  my  giving  to 
the  public  until  now.  It  relates  to  Byron  and  his 
.mother,  both  known  to  the  lady  writer.  All  which 
belongs  to  genius  is  precious,  if  not  in  these  days, 
in  those  that  are  past,  and  will  be  again  in  those 
which  are  to  come. 

"Will  you  permit  me  to  request  your  contra- 
diction (if  better  authority,  more  ably  expressed, 
does  not  previously  reach  you)  of  an  assertion  made 
in  one  of  the  daily  prints,  that  Donna  Inez,  ridi- 
culed in  *  Don  Juan,'  was  by  Lord  Byron  intended 
for  his  mother.     One  more  utterly  ui\just  to  his 
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feelings  could  not  be  invented.  Mrs.  Byron  made 
no  pretensions  to  learning,  and  though,  perhaps, 
not  wholly  devoid  of  failings,  which  might  produce 
momentary  irritiettion  in  her  son,  never  forfeited  his 
affection,  and  partook  not  merely  of  his  purse, 
which  pride  alone  might  have  dictated,  but  of  his 
society,  and  lived  with  him  at  Newstead  from  the 
moment  he  formed  an  establishment  His  conduct 
she,  perhaps,  not  always  judiciously,  might  attempt 
to  restrain;  but  his  understanding  she  revered, 
even,  perhaps,  equal  to  its  claims,  and  considered 
him  bom  to  the  mental  dictation  of-  the  world. 
I  write  neither  to  vindicate  Lord  Byron's  fi^ailties 
nor  to  ^draw  them  from  their  dread  abode;'  but 
that  he  was  a  heartless  son  I  must  utterly  deny. 
The  only  part  of  his  published  works  that  appears 
to  me  influenced  by  any  circumstance  connected 
with  his  mother,  is  the  exquisite  comparison  of  his 
beloved  Greece  to  a  recently  dead  and  beautiful 
corpse.  Immediately  previous  to  his  going  abroad, 
he  had  been  hurried  home  from  an  excursion,  to 
find  his  still  beautiful  parent  suddenly  deprived  of 
life.  The  passage  speaks  for  itself,  and  could  have 
been  conceived  only  by  a  soul  imbued  with  the  most 
sacred  tenderness. 

^^  I  feel  well  assured  that  the  gentlemen  I  address 
will  contradict  any  false  report  injurious  to  departed 
genius.    As  a  public  character.  Lord  Byron's  death 
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was  the  most  honourable  that  his  real  firienda  could 
wiah.  He  will  live  a  tutelary  spirit  in  the  histoix 
and  affections  of  a  great  people.  At  home,  I  tmat 
there  are  among  oar  exalted  intellects  those  who 
will  protect  his  memory  from  fiedsehoodsy  and  not 
permit  his  enemies  to  drag  the  Juggernaut  chariot 
of  their  puny  intellects,  laden  with  all  their  bar- 
barously decorated  idols^'over  the  departed,  until 
they  crush  out  every  appearance  of  humanity.'* 

(Renins,  or  that  natural  tendency  of  the  immortal 
mind  to  some  particular  pursuit  which  leads  to 
excellence  in  art  or  science  unattainable  by  self- 
instruction  in  those  who  are  not  endowed  with  it, 
was  exhibited  in  a  very  remarkable  man,  who  was 
a  common  stone  cutter,  in  the  west  of  England,  in 
my  youth.  He  may  not  inappropriately  be  called  a 
Mentelle  of  a  different  class.  His  singular  abode 
remains,  or  did  remain  a  few  years  ago,  on  and 
within  a  lofty  hill ;  nor  was  it  possible  to  look  at  it 
without  interest  During  the  intervals  of  his  labour 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge, 
by  reading  and  study.  Solitary  and  contemidative, 
he  generally  followed  his  task  alone,  among  the 
granite  masses  that  covered  the  lofty  site  where  he 
worked.  He  acquired,  without  an  instructor,  no 
small  stock  of  mathematical  knowledge.  He  was 
a  reserved  man  in  disposition,  but  his  acquirementa 
did  not  &il  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  parish  of  Linkinhonie^  in  which  he  resided^  who 
yiewed  him  as  an  oracle.  Among  the  hoge  masses  of 
granite  on  the  hill  where  he  was  employed  in  shaping 
blocks  for  removal,  he  found  one  of  large  superficies^ 
the  upper  surface  a  little  sloping ;  under  this  block 
he  excavated  the  earth  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  form 
a  room  of  a  tolerable  size ;  he  lined  the  sides  with 
stone  cemented  with  lime,  and  on  one  end,  scooping 
out  the  earth  beyond  his  cumbrous  roof,  he  formed 
his  chimney.  Here  he  took  up  his  abode  until  hisi 
deatL  The  ground  where  this  singular  habitatioa 
was  made  stood  nearly  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  of  the  surface  of  the  rook  which  constitu^ 
ted  the  roof  of  his  dwelling  he  made  his  observatory. 
The  prospect  was  vast,  over  sea  and  land,  over 
beautiful  aud  savage  scenery.  On  this  naked  rock 
he  watched  the  heavenly  bodies  for  hours  at  night, 
and  on  that  same  rock  he  shaped  his  diagrams  with 
his  chissel,  and  engraved  some  of  the  more  difficult 
problems  of  Euclid.  There  he  passed  his  life,  nev€ir 
descending  into  the  lower  country  except  on  rare 
occasions.  His  dwelling  was  his  study  and  his 
chapeL  He  communed  with  his  own  thoughts, 
there  he  meditated,  he  worshipped,  alone,  com-* 
panionless;  his  meditations  being  upon  things 
beyond  the  dim  spot  on  which  he  lived  and  moved ; 
and  so  he  continued  to  the  lai^t,  expiring  in  his 
subterranean  habitation.      While   gazing  on  this 
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deserted   and  rude  dwelling^  the   mind  could  not 
£ul  to  be  occupied  with  the  mystery  of  our  intel- 
lectual being,  which  seems  in  such  cases  to  furnish 
argument  irrefutable  in  favour  of  its  immortidify. 
To  such  a  tendency  as  that  of  Gum,  for  such  was 
the  name  of  this  self-instructed  man,  the  bodily 
constitution  could  have  contributed  nothing.     Ko 
instruction  led  him  to  his  favorite  study,  step  by 
step,  under  a  tutor.     He  had  neither  seen  nor  heard 
anything  to  kindle  the  spark  of  ambition,  or  awake 
a  preference  to  the  science  to  which  he  was  attached, 
from  seeing  the  works  of  others,  as  Reynolds  became 
a  painter.     The  flame  was  self-kindled  that  burned 
so  steadily,  and,  as  far  as  otiiers  were  concerned, 
without  utility ;  yet  who  shall  say  that  it  was  use- 
less to  himself,  that  its  acquirements,  though  received 
through  organs  that  are  perishable,  may  not  remain 
attached  to  his  immortality,  and  be  rendered  avail- 
able in  some  other  sphere  of  being,  to  start  from 
the  ultimate  point  of  its  earthly  advance  ?    It  cannot 
be  deemed  wrong  to  harbour  such  a  supposition  in 
regard   to   intellectual    endowments.      These    not 
belonging  to  material  organs,   the  vehicles  to  the 
sensorium,    that  receptacle  of  immaterial  things, 
may  be  still  attached  to  man's  immortal  part,  and 
be  enduring.    Thus,  useful  beyond  that  meridian  of 
change  in  which  it  is  the  law  that  all  earthly  should 
continually  perish  and  be  as  constantly  renewed  oat 
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of  the  elements  to  which  they  return,  such  acquire- 
znento  in  forms  beyond  human  penetration  to  trace 
from  one  mutation  to  another,  may  still  exist  in  a 
state  of  accelerating  improvement. 

It  was  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  sport  as 
the  quietness  which  the  angler  enjoys  in  the  bosom 
of  nature  that  I  followed  the  practice.  It  is  pleasant 
to  be  able  to  do  two  things  at  once,  surrounded  by 
the  most  delightful  objects  upon  which  the  eyes  can 
repose.  The  pure  air,  the  freshness,  the  trees,  the 
flowers,  the  song  of  birds,  are  all  enjoyed  at  the 
same  time,  while  thought  may  be  busy  upon  some 
subject  which  is  far  distant.  I  do  not  proclaim  my- 
self a  fisherman  for  the  sport ;  but  angling  is  agree- 
able because,  without  mental  idleness,  we  can  revel 
in  the  bosom  of  nature,  participating  in  that 
delicious  peace,  at  the  same  time,  which  is  so 
friendly  to  humanity.  The  yells  and  adjurations  of 
foxhunters,  tearing  through  hedges,  and  leaping 
ditches,  whips  smacking,  huntsmen  swearing,  and 
red-jacketed  squires  and  parsons  on  superb  horses 
following  a  pack  of  hounds  helter-skelter  after  a 
timid  hare,  are  not  to  my  taste ;  it  is  all  much  ado 
about  nothing.  How  should  such  men  ever  think ! 
They  do  not;  they  live  by  instinct  The  calm 
stream ;  the  bank  of  wilJi  flowers ;  the  wide-spreading 
tree,  the  gigantic  arms  of  which  stretch  here  and 
there  over  the  stream,  rising  stately  from  the  sod, 
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offer  a  grateful  shade  daring  noontide  ;  the  ham  of 
insects  heard  busy  around ;  and  the  clean-limbed 
cattle  speckling  the  landscape.  In  times  often  have 
I  stood  by  the  Shakespeare  Avon,  and  cast  in  my 
line,  my  eyes  upon  the  stream,  my  thoughts  haply 
&r  away,  or  busy  in  solving  some  knotty  point  that 
had  arisen  in  my  mind.  Sometimes,  seated  npon 
the  grassy  bank,  perfect  stillness  around,  the  dark 
pool  from  the  dammed-up  river  deep  and  smooth, 
and  partly  overhung  with  foliage  or  fringed  with 
rushes — there  I  have  invoked  the  shadows  of  memory, 
and  woven,  even  out  of  their  insubstantialities, 
dreams  of  hope.  I  am  not,  therefore,  a  devotee  of 
the  rod,  after  all,  in  the  sense  of  old  Walton ;  nor 
do  I  joy  in  running  a  hook  into  a  bait  gently/ 
treating  it  "like  a  brother.**  My  piscatory  amuse- 
ment is  an  aid  to  thinking  in  the  most  delicious  of 
situations  for  thought  The  Avon,  Severn,  Tamar, 
Thames,  the  Seine  and  Epte,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
many  rivers  and  brooks  I  have  not  thus  haunted. 
The  patience  required  for  the  piscatory  art  is  unfelt 
when  two  things  are  performed  together.  I  do  not, 
therefore,  defend  it  wholly  upon  the  ground  Walton 
took  up — namely,  "  that,  after  study,  angling  was 
a  rest  to  the  mind,  a  cheerer  of  the  spirits,  a 
diverter  of  sadness,  a  calmer  of  unquiet  thoughts, 
a  moderator  of  passion,  and  a  procurer  of  contented- 
ness."    I  took  it,  besides,  because  it  enabled  me  to 
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Btudy  while  I  practised  it,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
gratified  my  senses  by  placing  me  in  a  scene  of 
grateftQ  tranqnillity.  I  was  no  ichthyologist,  and 
the  want  of  success  now  and  then  did  not  disturb 
my  philosophy,  because,  when  I  did  not  carry 
home  game,  I  had  had  that  portion  of  enjoyment — 
the  more  rational,  perhaps — which  depends  upon 
pure  air,  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  the  conclusions 
I  had  reached  upon  the  topics  on  which  I  had  been 
ruminating. 

Fish  have  few  of  the  senses  in  perfection,  because 
they  do  not  want  them.  Sight  seems  to  be  that 
which  they  possess  in  the  greatest  degree.  They  are 
cold-blooded,  without  delicate  nerves,  and  suflFer 
little,  compared  to  warm-blooded  creatures  dif- 
ferently constituted,  when  captured  by  man.  There 
is  no  protracted  suffering  in  articulo  mortis.  The 
hunting  the  hare  to  death,  that  most  timid  of 
animals  with  warm  blood  and  a  nervous  system,  is  a 
species  of  torture  not  to  be  defended.  I  wonder 
Quevedo  never  found  hare-hunters  a  suitable  employ- 
ment in  the  nether  regions.  He  had  them  in  view,  no 
doubt,  when  he  speaks  of  Nimrod,  Esau,  and  others, 
who  "  were  worth  burning  if  it  were  only  for  their 
ashes,"  and  when  he  makes  tiie  devil  wait  upon 
such  with  a  spare  saddle  horse,  to  take  them  to  a 
certain  nameless  place,  because,  the  devil  informed 
him,  it  was  a  matter  of  deconmi  to  take  such 
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nobility  to  hell  on  horseback.  There,  peeping  into 
a  huge  furnace,  he  saw  Cain,  Nimrod,  Esau,  and 
other  of  the  like  gentry,  well  secured,  where  this 
cruelty  of  the  chase  had  no  room  to  be  re-enacted. 

I  have  dropped  in  my  line,  a  mackerel  sky  over- 
head, a  soft  western  breeze  wafting  fragrance  from 
every  hedgerow,  my  heart  delighted  at  the  aspect  of 
the  landscape  "  able  to  drive  all  sadness  but  despair ;" 
the  hawthorn,  honeysuckle,  and  rose,  perfuming  the 
fields ;  the  willows  and  poplars  just  whispering  things 
intelligible  enough  to  the  lovers  of  rural  scenery ; 
and  all  beautiful  if  temporary.  And  what  is  there 
beautiful  and  captivating  that  is  not  &ted  to  be  so  ? 
In  such  a  scene,  I  have  heard  the  bird  of  eve  tune 
its  nocturnal  note  before  I  have  bent  my  steps 
homeward.  Sometimes,  I  fear,  to  the  horror  of  the 
Walton  of  the  hour,  my  line  has  been  neglected, 
and  I  have  become  lost  in  reverie  by  the  stream, 
tinged  brown  with  the  peat  ground  through  which 
it  has  flowed,  seeming  to  impart  its  sober,  serious 
hue  to  the  scaly  tribe  that  disported  in  it — not  as 
in  Dove  Dale,  where,  too,  I  have  wandered,  more  a 
disciple  of  nature  than  of  the  venerable  Walton, 
and  where  the  delicate  pale  blue  of  the  river  rock 
seems  to  impart  greater  delicacy  to  the  fish.  Nearly 
as  fine  is  the  habitant  of  the  pebbly  bottom,  where 
the  banks  are  huUow,  and  the  roots  of  large  trees 
overhang  the  water.    As  to  baits,  I  was  never  an 
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adept  in  the  art  I  made  no  boast  of  my  skill ;  for, 
though  it  may  shock  the  sterling  man  of  the  rod, 
I  must  again  state  that  my  sport  was  only  the 
means  to  the  end  of  manual  entertainment,  while 
my  thoughts  were  expat'ating  sometimes  far  away 
from  my  rod  and  line,  even  when  the  trout,  lord  of 
streams,  and  prince  of  gently  circling  waters,  was 
anxious  to  betray  itself  into  my  hands.  I  remember 
Davy  was  fond  of  fishing,  and  ascribed  his  fondness, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  its  carrying  him  into  the 
bosom  of  nature.  As  to  pike,  I  never  trolled  for 
them,  or  spun  a  gudgeon  to  entrap  the  aldermen  of 
deep  waters,  over  which  the  bulrushes  hang,  right 
gluttons  as  they  are.  Colonel  Thornton,  of  Thomville 
Boyal,  used  to  tell  marvellous  stories  about  pikes, 
but  he  seldom  let  fall  a  truth,  except  it  was  in  his 
own  despite.  But  I  must  say  no  more  on  a  subject 
I  can  only  treat  unworthily,  as  not  being  an  amateur 
professor  of  the  art — "Shade  of  Isaac  Walton  1" 
I  hear  the  reader  exclaim,  "  What  profanity !  *' 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  visit  thus  the  shores  of  our 
larger  streams — at  least,  any  of  those  made  navi- 
gable. The  Welsh  rivers  among  the  mountains  are 
of  that  pleasing  class  which  entice  me,  and  those  in 
our  English  counties  which  are  beneath  the  objects 
of  traffic.  Hants  and  Devonshire  abound  in  such 
waters.  I  much  prefer  those  which  meander  through 
a  well-wooded  district,  for  I  must  have  shade.     I 
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have  often  taken  a  lad,  with  a  basket  of  cold  proyi* 
Bions  and  a  few  books,  and  thus  idled  away  a  sum- 
mer's day  in  quiet  Never  was  I  fond  in  any  of  my 
efforts  at  relaxation  of  visiting  watering  places  on 
the  sea-shore,  when  town-weary— hannts  of  a  mixed 
multitude  from  the  capital  Some  of  the  more 
distant  watering  places,  in  Devon  or  Wales,  are 
agreeable,  from  not  wearing  such  suits  of  motley. 
They  are  never  found  crowded  with  those  who  look 
miserable,  from  not  knowing  how  to  kill  the  time, 
of  which,  when  from  home,  such  visitors  have  no 
mode  of  appreciating  the  value. 

It  sometimes  appears  as  if  the  mortality  of  dis- 
tinguished men  took  place  by  groups.  Often,  when 
an  individual  of  celebrity  passes  off  the  stage  of 
life,  a  number  of  others  seem  to  follow  almost 
immediately,  and  then  there  occurs  a  pause  in  the 
mortality. 

Leigh  Hunt,  just  now  no  more,  I  used  to  visit 
occasionally,  when  I  chanced  to  be  in  town.  I  can- 
not recollect  where  I  first  called  upon  him,  having 
been  introduced  to  him  by  his  .brother  John^  about 
1812  or  1813.  I  think  he  then  lived  in  Lisson 
Grove,  and  soon  after  in  Cumberland  Place,  New 
Road,  where,  on  some  particular  evening  in  the 
week,  I  used  to  find  him  encircled  with  a  few  friends. 
On  such  occasions,  it  was  not  possible  to  meet  a 
more  pleasant  man.     He  did  not  know  much  of  the 
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great  world,  but  in  literature,  and  in  that  relisli  for 
what  is  agreeable  and  beautiful  in  books  or  the  arts, 
I  knew  no  one  of  that  time  who  excelled  him.  His 
acquisitions  were  confined  to  the  tasteful  in  the 
belles  lettres,  and  none  rendered  the  English, 
Italian,  or  Latin  poets  to  more  advantage,  or  under<* 
stood  them  better.  There  was  a  certain  affectedness 
about  him  at  times,  which  exhibited  itself  in  his 
writings.  The  latter  were  simple,  smooth  in  styl^, 
and  never  obscure.  His  subjects,  at  least  those  on 
which  he  loved  to  expatiate,  were  of  the  simple 
kind,  extremely  pleasing,  but  never,  that  I  remem- 
ber, elevated.  He  loved  to  expatiate  and  make 
much  of  what  he  saw  and  liked  within  a  limited 
circle,  and  that  circle  seemed  to  bound  his  views, 
and  to  attach  him  to  a  locality  which  grew  upon  his 
affection  by  his  greater  &miliarity  with  it.  The 
Yale  of  Health  at  Hampstead  was  his  little  world  at 
one  period.  The  Well  Walk,  the  paths,  the  heath, 
he  made  as  much  of  as  if  they  were  to  others  what 
they  had  been  to  him;  scenes  where  they  had 
ruminated  and  been  busy 

^  In  the  quick  forge  and  workinf^  house  of  thought.*' 

*  There  was  in  this  respect  a  circumscription  about 
him  somewhat  marked  after  the  school  of  Lamb, 
except  that  Lamb's  "Paradise"  was  bounded  by 
the  Temple,  and  the  dirty  streets  in  its  vicinity. 
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He  cared  not  for  the  rest  of  tiie  world  besides. 
All  men  have  their  peculiar  tastes,  even  kings  for 
low  company,  and  their  ministers,  often,  as  with 
Pitt,  for  any  but  intellectual  men  in  their  choice. 
It  was  otherwise  with  Hunt,  who  had  much  more 
poetical  feeling  and  a  better  regulated  imagination 
than  Lamb,  who  was  a  sort  of  housewife  in  literature. 
Hunt  loved  green  fields,  and  trees,  and  glimpses  of 
nature,  and  most  as  she  shows  herself  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  metropolis ;  and  beautiful  nature  it  is,  if  the 
works  of  man  in  tile  and  brick,  which  so  mar  its 
beauty,  could  be  got  to  harmonize  with  its  verdure 
and  agreeableness.  There  was  a  want  of  usage  in 
the  modes  of  conduct  and  thinking,  in  certain 
classes  of  society,  which  Hunt  never  understood. 
This  was  the  case  in  his  intercourse  with  Byron.  It 
is  true  he  was  above  them ;  but  that  is  no  matter; 
man  is  called  upon  for  some  little  personal  sacrifice 
to  fit  into  his  place  with  all  degrees  and  orders  of 
his  fellow  beings.  Either  from  habitual  attachment 
to  what  became  to  him  second  nature,  or  firom 
natural  feeling,  he  had  a  tendency  to  be  singular, 
at  least  when  I  knew  him  first,  or  about  1813,  if  I 
recollect  rightly.  He  had  a  love  at  that  time,  too, 
for  the  early  English  poets,  which  he  continually 
cited  and  exhibited  to  advantage.  I  imagine  I  once 
met  Shelley  at  his  house  with  others,  but  I  forget  most 
of  their  names.     Michael  Slegg,  who  was  a  friend 
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of  Hunt's,  got  into  conversation  upon  the  nature  of 
the  imagination,  one  evening,  and,  at  parting,  put  a 
small  book  into  my  hands  upon  the  subject,  which 
I  still  possess,  that  circumstance  impressing  him 
more  strongly  on  my  mind.     I  never  saw  him  more ; 
but  heard  that  he  became  the  inmate  of  a  house  for 
the  insane.     There,  too,  appeared,  now  and  then, 
William    Grenville    Graham,   of  whose    unhappy 
history  I  have  given  an  account  in  the  "  Recollec- 
tions."    Politics  ran  high  at  that  time ;  men  in  the 
literary  world  were  judged  by  their  side  in  politics, 
not  by  their  literary  merit  or  demerit     It  was  not 
a  period  when  critical  ability  was  honestly  applied, 
although  there  were  men  capable  of  exercising  the 
duty  of  the  critic  with  an  ability  that  I  fully  believe 
does  not  exist  in  the  same  class  at  present,  while  in 
the  latter  period,  with  far  greater  freedom  of  action, 
the  feeling  has  become  much  more  charitable.  I  speak 
only  of  the  respectable  part  of  our  existing  critical 
publications,  for  many  are  vile  enough  for  any  era. 
There  is,  in  existence,  no  doubt,  an  exercise  of 
what  they  call  criticism  in  tiie  scum  of  literature, 
duly  practiced  for  the  edification  of  the  canaille 
that  has   faith  in  them,  but  this  arises  from  the 
multiplication    of  such  undertakings    and    duties 
bestowed  on  persons  destitute  of  education  beyond 
the  writing  school  vernacular. 
When  I  visited  Hunt  in    Horsemonger    Lane 
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prison,  for  his  libel  upon  the  Prince  of  Walea,  and 
saw  his  late  recollection  of  his  prison,  it  sorpiiBed 
me;  I  found  a  room  of  a  small  size,  as  I  recollect, 
on  the  ground  floor,  into  which  he  had  introduced 
some  furniture,  and  on  a  side  table  stood  a  few 
flowers  in  a  vase.  The  effect  to  me,  though  the 
place  might  have  been  well  enough  for  a  prison, 
was  exceedingly  painful.  Hunt  told  me  I  had 
scarcely  missed  Byron*  and  Moore,  who  thought  he 
was  well  off.  I  replied,  "  for  a  prison,  I  suppose. 
This  is  a  vile,  low,  damp,  villainous  neighbourhood, 
and  your  health  is  not  of  the  strongest.  Your 
brother  John  is  in  a  noble  place  for  air ;  his  window 
commands  a  wide  prospect,  and  he  walks  two  hours 
a  day  in  the  governor's  garden.  I  think  you  should 
change  places.  Who  allotted  the  prisons  ?  I  sup- 
pose our  modern  Jeffries  sent  you  here  as  being 
more  guilty  than  your  brother,  because  you  handled 
the  quill."     He  could  not  answer  that  point. 

Hunt  was  composing  the  tale  which  did  his 
abilities  so  much  credit.  I  refer  to  "  Rimini,"  a 
poem  of  course  bitterly  abused  by  his  enemies  of 
the  "  Quarterly."    When  published,  he  sent  me  a 

*  It  is  nnffolar  that  while  I  knew  by  peraon  almost  all  the 
literary  men  of  that  time,  and  was  aoqtuinted  with  most  of  them, 
I  never  even  saw  Byron.  I  was  oonttnnally  away  from  London 
while  he  was  in  it,  or  ontil  the  end  of  1814,  and  went  to  France  tooii 
after  the  b  *ttle  of  Waterloo.  Byron  came  throngh  Paris  wfaUe  I 
was  living  there,  bat  he  passed  on  rapidly  to  the  soathwwds^  and 
returned  no  more. 
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oop7,  with  his  name,  which  I  retain  as  a  memento 
of  him  to  this  hour.  We  met  frequently  after  his 
release.  The  libel  was  a  hastj  reply  to  a  most 
ridicalons  article  in  a  morning  paper.  As  I  remem* 
bar,  EUenborongh  was  more  ferocious  than  usual  upon 
that  triaL  I  never  looked  in  the  face  of  his  Lord- 
ehip  on  the  bench,  but  I  thought  of  Bhadamanthus. 
He  was  imperious  and  ill-tempered.  I  thought  too  of 
the  climax  in  ^^  Junius,**  from  ^^  Tresillian  to  Jeffries, 
and  from  Jeffiries  to  Mansfield,"  carrying  it  a  step 
&rther.  In  those  days  the  juries  were  always 
*^  cooked  of  the  right  sort,"  and  so  continued  to  be 
till  Sur  Robert  Peel  changed  the  system.  His  lord- 
ship's summing-up  was  as  bitter  against  the  person 
charged  as  if  he  had  been  the  prosecutor's  counsel 
He  should  have  been  born  a  century  and  a  half 
earlier.  I  had  a  dispute  once  with  a  friend,  a  Lincoln's 
Inn  lawyer,  which  terminated  in  estrangement  about 
Lord  Ellenborough's  conduct  He  spoke  of  his 
lordship  as  a  ^^ great  luminary  of  the  law;"  I 
replied  that  if  so,  he  was  never  seen  but  under  an 
eclipse,  except  by  the  profession,  whose  light  was 
obscurity  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  one  of  Hunt's  works,  of  which  I  was  in  some 
respect  the  originator,  namely,  <^  Lord  Byron  and 
some  of  his  contemporaries,"  Hunt  alludes,  at 
page  318,  VoL  L,  to  a  debt  to  Shelley,  of  fourteen 
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hundred  ponndS;  and  that  it  did  not  extricate  hinii 
for  he  had  not  yet  learned  to  be  careful. 

There  was  more  ia  this  than  the  above  lines  im- 
ply.    There  was  a  want  of  fulness  in  the  statement* 
One  sum    advanced  was  a  thousand  pounds,   and 
Horace  Smith  paid  half  of  it.      I  had  it  from  his 
own  lips.     Hunt  might,  it  is  true,  have  borrowed  of 
Shelley  alone  a  couple  of  hundred  more,  but  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  was  advanced  him  on  coming  out  of 
the  prison  in  the  borough,  because,  as  Smith  told  me 
it  was  their  intention  (Shelley's  and  his  own)  that 
Hunt  should  start  free  of  all  claims.      They  asked 
him  if  all  was  clear,  and  he  replied,  "  Yes,"  but, 
perhaps  incidentally,  forgot  a  sum  of  twenty  or 
thirty  pounds  which  was  paid  afterwards.     Smith 
and    Shelley  were  on    the  most  intimate  term?. 
Smith  had  a  correspondence  of  some  length  with 
Shelley,  which,  when  I  wrote  Shelley's  memoir  for 
Gallignani's  Edition  of  the  English  poets,  I  wanted 
to  have,  but  on  inspection   it  was  found  so  in- 
termixed with  private  affairs  that  I  could  make  no 
use  of  it,  and  was   indebted  to  Mrs.  Shelley  for 
nearly  all  the  matter  I  obtained. 

When  Hunt  returned  from  the  South,  or  just  as 
he  set  out  upon  his  return,  he  wrote  me  to  ask 

*  See  alBO  BecoUeotiozu,  roL  1,  p.  200,  Edition  2,  Letter  of  H. 
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whether,  besides  contributing  to  the  "  New 
Monthly,"  I  could  not  get  Colbum  to  bargain  with 
him  for  a  volume  or  two  respecting  Italy.  I  did  so 
accordingly,  and  from  thence  came  two  volumes  of 
**  Lord  Byron  and  his  contemporaries,"  which  passed 
through  two  editions.  There  was  much  promised  in 
Hunt's  "  Voyage  to  Italy,"  which  was  doomed  to 
end  in  disappointment  Smith,  who  knew  Shelley 
well,  hoped  things  would  have  turned  out  differently. 
I  had  no  thought  that  the  scheme  would  succeed,  for 
reasons  unconnected  with  the  men  concerned  in  the 
literary  part  of  the  undertaking  abroad,  which,  to 
state  here,  would  not  now  be  clearly  comprehended 
by  the  generality  of  readers.  In  the  next  place, 
the  moment  I  heard  Hunt  and  his  family  were  in 
the  same  house  as  Lord  Byron,  I  remarked  that  it 
could  never  last  long.  Domestic  habits,  manners, 
familiar  modes  of  expression,  dissimilarity  of  feel- 
ing, between  persons  so  differently  educated,  wben 
in  immediate  contact  and  in  social  conduct  so  diverse, 
could  never  be  brought  to  harmonise.  Hunt  was  a 
man  of  unimpeachable  morals,  and  in  strictness  a 
family  man,  who  deemed  his  home  in  the  midst  of 
his  labors  his  happiest  position.  No  second  per- 
son could  participate  in  his  feelings.  Had  his  inter- 
course with  Byron  been  that  of  friends  meeting  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  and  confined  to  literary  sub- 
jects, it  might  have  answered.     Byron  had  been 
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Bpoiled  by  his  latitadmarian  edacation,  and  unree* 
trained  intercourse  witii  dissipated  people  before  his 
marriage^  the  unhappy  termination  of  which  was  all 
his  own  doings  though  few  knew  or  even  now  know 
the  real  cause,  and  as  nearly  all  the  parties  concerned 
are  gone  to  the  last  resting  place  of  humanity,  it 
had  better  be  left,  83  it  will  be  by  me,  to  rest  in 

peace, 

^  Masking  the  business  from  ihe  common  eje." 

The  habits  of  Hunt  had  never  been  those,  which 
had  been  acquired  by  the  loose  taste  of  a  spoiled 
man  of  fstshion,  semi-reformed  by  study,  persevered 
in  for  the  love  of  fame.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
with  Byron's  spoiled  education,  his  &shionable 
habits,  and  his  silly  patrician  notions,  he  would  have 
lived  a  raid  and  spendthrift,  and  died  as  obscurely 
as  nine  tenths  of  his  order  do,  if  his  genius  had  not 
to  a  great  extent  reclaimed  him,  and  the  desire  of 
&me  spurred  him  to  a  better  course.  This,  however, 
did  not  prevent  the  taint  of  his  early  dissipation  firom 
affecting  at  times  his  manners  and  talk.  Thus  his 
jests,  want  of  fixed  judgment  of  things,  and  looseness 
of  conversation  were  not  shaken  off,  even  when  he 
was  travelling  in  a  track  comparatively  blameless, 
and  winning  an  immortal  name.  Hunt  had  led  the 
secluded  life  of  a  real  student,  and  his  manners 
were  simple,  and  anything  but  formed  on  the 
model  of  fashionable  and  dissipated  life.     I  confess 
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that  the  book  to  which  I  am  referring  does  him  no 
credit^  because  there  runs  through  it  the  air  of  dis- 
appointment in  side  allusions  and  cool  commenda- 
tions,  constantly  neutralized  by  subsequent  obser- 
Yations,  but  allowance  must  be  made  for  all  this. 
Hunt  expected  that  all  others  should  see  with  his 
eyeS)  and  be  moved  with  similar  motives  in  regard 
to  his  f&mily.  He  loved  his  family,  and  expected 
others  to  enter  into  his  feelings  regarding  it,  which 
no  indifferent  person  could  do,  and  in  his  case  there 
was  nothing  particular  to  make  an  exception,  or 
domestic  and  sober  as  it  might  be  to  attract  more 
than  that  attention,  which,  under  all  circumstances,  a 
man  is  bound  to  pay  to  the  relatives  of  an  acquain- 
tance. Hunt  imagined  that  in  Byron  the  difference 
of  theijr  position^  had  that  effect  upon  his  conduct, 
which  was  in  reality  only  waywardness,  and  which 
had  they  lived  the  town's  length  apart  would  not 
most  likely  have  occurred  at  all. 

I  had  not  seen  Hunt  for  several  years  when  I 
found  him  resident  at  Hammersmith,  the  last  time  I 
saw  him,  about  two  years  before  his  decease.  He 
looked  well  for  his  age.  He  pressed  me  to  come 
over  to  him  sometimes,  and  have  some  conversation 
about  old  times.  The  distances,  however,  are  so  great 
in  London,  and  my  toils  unhappily  increasing  rather 
than  reducing  by  time,  I  felt  I  could  not  call  upon 
him  as  often  as  I  desired,  and  as  from  other  ac- 
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quaintaiice  so  from  him,  I  was  obliged  to  keep  afc 
home ;  time  was  and  is  doing  his  work  with  me  only 
a  little  slower  than  with  others. 

An  incident  occurred  after  the  return  of  Hont 
&om  Italy,  where  he  seems  not  to  have  been  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  nature.     I  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  Appenines  and  the  Alpine  scenery. 
He  replied  he  did  not  much  notice  them ;  the  towns 
and  remarkable  places,  the  scenes  of  great  actions  or 
the  works  of  great  men,  pleased  him  better.    The 
incident  to  which  I  allude  was  his  estrangement 
from  his  brother,  who  retired  into  Somersetshire 
and  died  there.  Leigh  Hunt  had  been  at  home  some 
time.     There  arrived  from  India,  with  a  flourish  of 
his  own  trumpet,  by  complainings  which,   when 
founded  on  fact,  merit  notice,  Mr.  James  Silk  Buck- 
ingham, who  declared  how  hardly  he  had  been  used 
by  the  East  India  Company.     He  got  a  credit  and 
sympathy  from  every  body,  as  such  lions  do,  until 
the  truth  comes  out   He  had  a  house  in  the  Regent's 
Park,  and  it  being  remarked  to  him  that  he  could 
not  want  pecuniary  means  when  he  lived  in  such 
an  expensive  house,  he  removed  to  one  not  much 
less  so,  in  Grove  End  Road,  St  John's  Wood.    I 
^had  believed  all  he  said,  and  he  having  made  my 
acquaintance,  I  did  him  all  the  good  offices  in  my 
power.      He  seemed  to  know  very  few  people,  and 
again  and  again  asked  me  to  introduce  him  to  the 
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brothers  Hunt.  He  wished  to  have  their  company 
at  dinner ;  would  I  invite  them,  as  I  had  an  invita- 
tion myself;  he  did  not  know  them.  I  saw  Mr, 
John  Hunt  at  Maida  Hill,  and  he  said,  "  Has  my 
brother  an  invitation  ?" 

I  replied,  "  I  am  going  to  ask  him  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  B ,  from  whom  I  have  a  note  to  enclose." 

"  Then  pray  convey  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Bucking- 
bam  ;  I  shall  not  be  able  to  dine  with  him."  He 
then  added,  to  myself,  in  effect,  "  I  cannot  meet  my 
brother.  He  has  again  broken  his  word  with  me. 
I  agreed  to  pay  him  annually  a  certain  sum  from  a 
consideration  when  he  went  abroad,  and  I  did  it 
on  the  condition  that  he  should  not  alienate  it,  and 
his  family  might  have  the  benefit  of  it  also,  in  case 
anything  happened  to  him.  He  has  too  often 
promised  things  to  me,  and  not  kept  his  promises. 
He  agreed,  and  he  broke  his  agreement.  I  will  not 
meet  him." 

From  Leigh  Hunt  I  received  the  following  letter, 
dated  from  Highgate,  1826.  It  is  a  letter  which 
spoke  for  itself,  and  ingeniously  leaves  the  main 
cause  out  of  the  question.  Something  must  be  said 
in  reply,  and  yet  of  the  fact  which  he  was  not  aware 
I  knew,  he  did  not  state  a  word,  but  evaded  it  This 
was  poor  Hunt's  failing,  and  a  mutual  acquaintance, 
Charles  Oilier,  of  whom  he  spoke  in  terms  of  great 
kindness  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  him,  said  to  me, 
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to  cure  Hunt  of  this  his  failing,  he  must  be  bom 
again : — 

"  Dear  Sm, 

"  I  received  last  night  the  letter  of  invi- 
tation for  this  evening,  written  by  Mr.  Backingham 
to  my  brother  John,  and  kindly  indading  myself. 
The  letter  was  accompanied  with  an  intimation  that 
Mr.  J.  H.  had  replied  to  Mr.  B.  *that  he  was 
engaged,  but  woald  forward  the  invitation  to  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt'  This,  nnfortunately,  is  my  brotiier's 
way.  I  do  not  wish  to  beg  the  question  between  ua 
I  allow,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  I  may  be  the 
person  to  blame,  and  not  he — mind,  I  do  not  think 
so.  I  think  he  is  flagrantly  in  the  wrong ;  he  also 
says  that  I  am;  and  here  the  matter  at  present 
stands.  It  is  just  going  to  arbitration.  I  think  he 
did  a  very  unjust  thing  unawares,  and  then  has 
never  had  courage  enough  to  confess  it — not,  per- 
haps, even  to  his  own  mind.  But  I  always  conceive 
what  every  man  ought,  that  the  fault  may  lie  on  my 
side,  not  his,  and  in  this  spirit  I  do  so  still.  All 
that  I  lament  in  this  unhappy  dispute  is,  that,  be- 
cause he  is  offended,  he  should  think  he  has  a 
greater  right  than  I  have,  who  have  been  both 
offended  and  ousted^  to  refuse  to  remain  in  proper 
brotherly  union,  and  leave  the  question  itself  to  be 
settled  by  third  parties.     He  does  not  refuse  arbi- 
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tration ;  bat  in  qnarrelling  with  a  third  person  who 
took  an  interest  in  the  question,  he  chose  to  quarrel 
with  me  on  that  person's  account,  and  to  remain 
inflexible  to  all  offers  of  brotherliness  for  no  other 
reason,  while  there  is  not  a  friend  of.  his  that  has 
hea^d  of  it  who  does  not  think  it,  who  does  think 
(it)  unwarrantable  and  lamentable. 

"  Now,  besides  a  general  difference  between  my 
brother  and  myself  as  to  reserve  and  open  dealing, 
he  thinks  fit,  it  seems,  not  to  say  anything  about 
the  dispute  to  others,  so  that  if  they  know  it,  and 
do  not  know  the  particulars,  I,  who  have  too  justly 
incurred  the  reputation  of  being  a  careless  fellow, 
have  to  undergo  all  the  natural  suspicion  of  being 
in  the  wrong,  arising  firom  his  uuexplaiued  aliena- 
tion ;  or,  if  they  do  not  know  it,  I  have  to  blurt  out 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  as  well  as  I  may,  when 
circumstances  come  to  a  point  that  requires  it  How 
he  can  bear  all  that  this  reserve  implies,  whether 
awkward  or  advantageous,  I  cannot  understand.  How 
he  can  go  through  the  numerous  implied  falsehoods 
with  which  it  must  be  mixed  up  when  people  talk 
of  me  to  him^  is  to  me  incomprehensible ;  but  so 
has  his  whole  conduct  been  since  this  most  unhappy 
difference.  I  have  never  recognised  my  former,  and, 
as  I  have  tried  hard  to  believe,  my  true  brother 
John  in  it.  But  so  it  is.  For  my  part,  I  have  ham- 
pered myself  enough  in  this  world  with  my  care- 
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lessnesSy  and  I  will  not  hamper  myself  with  sus- 
picions, reserves,  and  implied  untruths.  I  have  no 
secret  on  the  subject  with  my  friends,  nor  can  I  have 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  if  my  brother  goes  on  in 
this  idle  manner,  and  forces  me  to  explain  on  all 
sides. 

"  Pray  say  as  much  or  as  little  of  this  matter  to 
Mr.  B.  as  you  see  occasion.  I  do  not  want  to  force 
third  persons  to  speak,  but  no  fear  of  reserve  shall 
be  charged  upon  me.  My  brother,  who  never  finds 
anythmg  but  the  handsomest  version  for  what  he 
chooses  to  do  himself,  may  translate  this  part  of  his 
conduct  into  delicacy.  To  me  it  is  anything  but 
that,  as  I  have  already  shown.  But  I  need  not  tale 
up  your  time  further, 

"  Be  good  enough  to  thank  Mr.  B.  for  his  invi- 
tation.    I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  make  his 

acquaintance,  and  to  meet  yourself,  Mr.  P ,  and 

Major  Hill;  but  you  know  I  have  been  a  great 
defaulter  with  Colbum  this  summer,  seduced  by  my 
old  friends  and  my  old  green  fields ;  add  the  truth 
is,  he  has  dealt  with  me  so  handsomely,  that  till 
I  have  made  greater  way  with  the  book  I  am  writing 
for  him  I  dare  not  enjoy  another  evening  out  of 
doors,  for  it  keeps  me  up  late  for  the  next  morning. 
Tell  Mr.  B.  this,  and  say  I  shall  be  happy  to  come  on 
some  future  occasion — towards  the  spring,  for 
instance— if  he  will  allow  me  to  think  myself  of  im- 
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portance  enough  for  so  Jong  an  inritation.  Tell  him 
also  about  my  summer's  delay.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
thought  worse  than  I  am ;  but  1  also  wish  to  be 
thought  better ;  and  the  more  I  see  of  the  world 
everyday,  the  more  I  hate  reserves  and  half-reasons. 
"  Very  truly  yours, 

"Leigh  Hunt." 

In  this  letter  there  are  a  great  many  words  which 
explain  nothing.  Mr.  John  Hunt  had  told  me  the 
cause,  and  a  man  of  greater  probiiy  I  never  knew. 
We  had  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance. .  Leigh 
Hunt  was  impulsive,  genial,  gifted,  a  worthy  man 
on  most  points,  a  delightful  companion  but,  as  his 
brother  said,  he  could  not  rely  upon  him.  He  con- 
fessed himself  he  was  careless.  He  was  a  writer  of 
the  school  of  Addison,  in  that  middle  taste,  simple, 
clear,  and  elegant ;  never  lofty,  never  depressed.  His 
choice  of  subjects  suited  his  equable  style  and  the 
tranquil  flow  of  his  language.  Some  of  his  best  writ- 
ings are  his  criticisms  on  the  drama  at  the  time  when 
England  could  boast  of  what  is  now  unknown  here 
in  spirit  and  trutL  He  was  far  less  dogmatical  than 
Hazlitt,  and  therefore  a  pleasanter  writer — a  better 
classic  and  more  amiable  man.  He  did  not  want 
power  sufficient  for  any, occasion  that  happened  to 
present  itself  in  replication,  but  it  was  not  so  ener- 
getic as  appellant  to  reason.     He  had  a  mode  of 
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afifecting  unreservedness  and  pleading  partially 
guilty  to  sach  chargee  as  he  could  not  escape ;  and 
what  reply  could  be  made  to  such  a  course  of  action 
with  an  amiable  man  ?  I  neyer  knew  a  man  who 
seemed  to  feel  more  the  beauties  of  English  poetiy 
— the  sterling  poetry  of  the  school  which  the  modem 
rhymers  are  going  to  cast  for  ever  into  shade  in 
their  own  opinion.  Without  regard  to  merit  or  de- 
merit;  his  best  early  efforts  were  crashed  by  the 
servile,  and  by  the  barking  of  the  hounds  that  once 
hunted  down  every  man.  and  his  works  that  hap- 
pened to  support  a  liberal  opinion.  Hunt  was 
honest  and  staunch  to  his  principles,  but  be  had  not 
the  means  of  meeting  his  enemies  with  an  eneigy 
that  increased  in  proportion  to  their  virulence.  He 
had,  perhaps,  abetter,  though  a  more  protracted,  tri- 
umph in  seeing  reform  prii^ciples  prevail— outliTing, 
too,  most  of  his  enemies  and  those  who  were  behind 
their  time  in  the  advance  of  the  age. 

I  remember  not  less  than  thirty,  now  removed 
from  the  cares  of  life,  who  were  sufferers  from  the 
ruling  power  being  a  century  behind  its  time.  Here 
was  Gilbert  Wakefield,  the  elegant  scholar  and  truth- 
speaking  divine ;  Burdett,  Phillips,  Ridgway,  the 
Hunts ;  and  how  did  it  all  end  but  in  the  permanent 
establishment  of  the  principles  then  attempted  to 
be  put  down  by  human  suffering,  accompanied 
hj  the  elevation  of  England  to  an  eminence  in 
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power  and  wealth,  under  Queen  Victoria,  sncli  as 
the  most  sanguine  could  never  have  anticipated. 
Hunt  lived  to  see  the  old  unconstitutional  system 
of  things  perish,  and  his  slanderers  pass  into  obli- 
vion. It  would  be  curious  to  examine  the  publica- 
tions of  those  times,  and  notice  the  number  of 
names  now  forgotten,  that  were  then  great  in  their 
own  estimation,  expending  their  venom  upon  the 
advocates  of  truth  and  reason,  some  without  having 
any  defined  principles  themselves.  The  reformer 
then  might  be  addressed — 

**  You  have  man  j  enemies,  but  know  not 
Wh J  they  are  so ;  but,  like  to  village  curs, 
Bark  when  their  fellows  do.'* 

It  will  not  be  long  before  the  remembrance  of 
such  feelings  will  be  lost  in  the  plumbless  depths  of 
the  past,  for  there  will  be  none  left  to  partake  in 
the  remembrance  of  them.  The  names  of  the  actors 
will  grow  stale  to  the  coming  generations,  but  to 
those  who  yet  live  in  the  twilight  of  life,  they  will 
continually  be  of  the  present.  History,  which  lies  in 
modem  days  with  more  assurance  than  ever,  will 
not  record  them  truly ;  thus,  their  only  register  at 
present  is  a  short  one,  in  possession  of  aged  and 
decaying  natures,  ever  anxious  to  shape  her  figures 
in  a  new  mould. 

Hunt  was  justified  in  his  conduct  to  Moore ;  the 
latter  behaved  with  that  sensitiveness  which  was 
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alarmed  lest  he  should  be  deemed  a  partaker  in 
that  want  of  respect  which  even  a  man  of  talent 
should  shoWy  so  he  fancied,  to  the  accident  of  birth. 
Moore  would  not  contribute  to  the  "  New  Monthly/* 
though  he  well  knew  that  neither  Campbell  nor  I 
would  support  the  tory  principles  of  the  first  series  of 
the  work.  He  was  alarmed  lest  some  whig  of  notoriety 
should  frown  upon  him.     It  was  the  business  of 
those  who  managed  the  literary  part  of  a  work 
which  had  been  some  years  in  existence  to  reverse 
its  tone,  but  Moore  was  sensitive  as  to  the  name. 
Moore  joined  us  in  the  ^^  Metropolitan/'  but  quitted, 
as  we  did,  when  Marryat  became  the  proprietor,  as 
it  was  but  natural  he  should  do.     His  attack  upon 
poor  Hunt  was  unjustifiable.     Whatever  were  the 
faults  of  the  latter,  it  was  not  for  Moore  to  charge 
him  with  ill  conduct  towards  Byron ;  for  Moore  had 
a  secret  jealousy  of  Byron,  and  kept  it  under  with 
difficulty.     There  was  no  opponent  of  his  own  whom 
he  did  not  openly  satirize  solely  on  party  grounds, 
yet  he  acted  against  Hunt  in  an  underhand  way. 
All  that  was   ^^fashionable"  on  his  own  side  in 
politics  was  catUeur  de  rose.    All  that  reviewers  can 
say  only  goes  for  reason  and  good  sense  when  it 
is  truth.     The  "  Quarterly  Review"  in  the  present 
day  would  never  dream  of  going  the  length  it  did 
under  men  of  so  little  character  and  weight  as 
Croker  or  Gififord, '  and  others,  when  they  were 
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ruled  by  party  spirit  alone,  and  had  no  sort  of 
scrapie  about  what  they  said  when  a  political  oppo- 
nent was  to  be  cut  up.  The  conduct  of  Moore,  a 
man  of  genius,  was  painful,  and  the  more  so  for 
being  carried  on  under  the  rose.  He  had  known 
liimself  what  it  was  to  struggle  in  life.  The  family 
of  Hunt  was  superior  in  all  respects  to  his  own,  and 
the  observations  he  made,  as  the  writer  of  the  lives 
of  Sheridan  and  Byron,  can  add  nothing  to  his 
&me.  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  who  knew  Moore  (my 
knowledge  of  him  was  comparatively  slight  to  his), 
said  that  Moore  had  not  the  slightest  regard  for 
Byron  in  reality.  As  to  Moore,  who  left  his  bio- 
graphy to  Lord  John  Russell,  no  doubt  the  best  was 
made  of  it  that  his  lordship  was  able  to  accomplish 
out  of  the  materials.  From  his  lordship's  character 
it  was  more  likely  th%t  he  would  adhere  high- 
mindedly  to  the  truth,  than  suppress  or  put  additions 
to  his  work  for  the  sake  of  ^^  making  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason."  Hunt  properly  showed 
that  Moore  ought  not  to  have  attacked  an  old 
acquaintance,  stri^ggling  in  the  world  on  the  same 
side  of  the  question.  That  noble  lord  knows  what 
a  struggle  the  liberals  had  in  the  olden  time.  Most 
assuredly  Byron  was  no  "  patron"  of  Hunt's ;  the 
latter  could  have  walked  off  without  the  peer's 
nursing  or  guidance.  Hunt  had  made  a  name 
before  Byron  knew  him«  It  was  unjust  and  un- 
YOL.  m.  G 
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generous,  and  Moore  would  not  have  done  it  earlier 
in  life,  when,  like  a  man,  he  cherished  his  own 
independence  before  everything  else,  I  state  this 
because  it  is  the  truth.  John  Hunt  and  myself 
were«the  more  intimate  friends  in  those  days,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  withhold  from  Leigh,  his  brother, 
those  merits  which  were  unquestionably  his  due, 
and  which  it  was  unworthy  of  Moore  to  attempt 
secretly  to  depress.  Leigh  Hunt  was  right  when  he 
charged  Moore  with  a  want  of  sincerity,  but  enough! 
Hunt  used  to  laugh  at  the  utter  want  of  any  idea 
relative  to  the  merit  of  literary  works  among  traders 
in  books,  and  quoted  a  letter  of  Pope  I  had  forgotten. 
*  Pope  left  some  diverting  letters  descriptive  of  the 
conversation  of  booksellers,  with  and  about  authors, 
perfectly  graphic.  Byron  related  that  Murray  was 
congratulated  by  a  brother,  chip  upon  having  such  a 
poet  as  himself.  As  if,  says  the  noble  writer,  one 
were  ^  a  packhorse,  or  ass,  or  anything  that  was  Us;^ 
or  as  Mrs.  Packwood,  who  replied  to  some  inquiry 
after  *  Odes  on  Razors,'  *  Lord,  Sir,  we  keeps  a  poet' 
'Childe  Harold  and  Cookeries  is  much  wanted,' 
an  Edinburgh  bibliopolist  wrote  to  Murray.  Pope's 
account  of  his  ride,  I  think,  to  Oxford,  with 
'  Lintot,'  or  *  Left-legged  Jacob  Tonson,*  is  delight- 
ful— so  exactly  in  character.  So  Mr.  Curl,  dis- 
patching his  porter  to  Ms  author,  said  '  go  to  the 
Tallow  Chandlers  in  Petty  France,  and  ask  for  my 
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liiatorian ;  to  Moorfields,  to  my  translator ;  to  the 
Friars,  to  my  Pindarick  writer  in  red  stockings; 
to  the  three  tobacco  pipes,  to  one  that  has  been  my 
parson,  my  best  writer  against  revealed  religion; 
to  the  Farthing  Pie  House,  Tooting,  to  the  inan 
who  is  writing  my  new  pastoral ;  to  the  Hole  in 
the  Wall,  in  Cursitor's  AUey,  up  three  pair,  to  the 
author  of  my  church  history ;  and  to  the  cook's 
wife  in  Buckingham  Court,  to  bring  her  receipts 
for  my  new  cookery  book,  &c."  The  idea  of  wares, 
of  paper,  writer,  print,  and  binding  go  together, 
in  the  trader's  head,  just  like  a  pound  of  soap  and 
candles.  As  to  mind,  that  is  a  thing  not  imder- 
stood,  so  "my"  mind  does  not  come  into  the 
reckoning.  What  a  bar  to  an  author's  pride  and 
profit  is  all  this  !  Yet  the  joke  is  worth  a  laugh, 
even  amid  moody  madness  from  what  it  may  involve. 
Hunt  used  to  say  that  though  the  times  had  changed 
with  authors,  there  were  marks  enough  that  the 
genius  bibliopolic  was  unaltered.  It  was  competi- 
tion alone  saved  the  author  from  being  still  treated 
with  the  same  contempt  under  the  like  circumstances. 
When  the  "  London  Magazine"  was  published,  I 
do  not  know  whether  Hunt  contributed ;  but  though 
it  had  a  number  of  clever  men  of  a  particular  school 
attached  to  its  columns,  the  work  would  not  do.  I 
do  not  remember  many  who  contributed  to  it.  I 
wrote  some  articles.    It  was  singular,  however,  that 

a  2 
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a  number  of  clever  men^  the  majority  of  the  Lamb 
school,  did  do  so,  and  I  remember  Telford  was  I 
always,  even  to  the  last,  a  devotee  to  the  mannerism  I 
of  that  school.  Still,  the  school  which  laid  itself  ' 
out  to  criticise  every  other  in  a  high  tone,  was  never 
able,  in  any  periodical,  to  make  its  mannerism  suc- 
ceed with  the  public — a  mannerism  that  over-  ' 
weighed  the  unquestionable  ability  of  many  of  tie 
writers  of  the  school  now  defunct  Some  of  them 
dogmatically  criticised  other  works  that  had  great 
success,  in  the  teeth  of  which  they  could  never 
comprehend  the  sentence,  "  Physician,  heal  thyself" 
Mannerism  did  not  suit  the  public  and  cockneyism ; 
a  leading  feature  with  some  of  the  writers  was  still 
less  acceptable.  I  contributed  anonymonfily,  for  I 
was  busy  about  another  periodical  at  the  time, 
about  half  a  dozen  trivial  papers,  willing  to  aid  one 
or  two  excellent  friends,  notwithstanding  their 
literary  prejudices,  written  as  much  in  the  tone  of 
the  magazine  as  I  could  make  them.  I  remember 
one  was  called  "The  Malvern  Hills,"  so  written; 
then  another  was  "  The  Tea-garden,"  and,  a  third, 
"  My  Father's  Home,"  or  "  House ;"  I  imagine  about 
1822  or  1823,  for  I  do  not  possess  a  copy  of  the 
work,  and  am  not  certain  of  these  titles  being 
correct.  The  school  to  which  I  allude,  and  which 
Professor  Wilson  called  the  "  cockney  school,"  left 
only  the  quaint,  but  truly  natural  pictures  in  the 
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papers  of  Ella  stamped  with  durability.     I  am  not 

clear  at  this  distance  of  time,  but  I  think  I  bore  a 

proposal    to    Colburn  to  buy  and  incorporate  the . 

**  London"  with  the  "  New  Monthly."     I  have  some 

idea  of  the  offer  having  been  made.      Scott,  who 

first  edited  the  "  London,"  and  fell  in  a  duel,  was 

not    exactly  the    man  to  lead    off,  but    he  was 

better  adapted  for  it  than  some  of  its  contributors. 

The  fault  was,  they  looked  upon  their  own  opinions, 

however  ovtri^  as  the  proper  currency.     The  public, 

which  may  be    coaxed,  will  not  be  commanded. 

With  no  little  experience  in  periodical  literature, 

I  can  assert  that  excellent  men,  and  literati,  as 

some  of  the  old  London  Magazine  men  were,  they 

had  no  tact  for  the  conduct  of  such  a  work. 

There  was  about  Hunt  a  circumscription  and  a 
dwelling  on  trivialities  sometimes,  which  here  and 
there  marred  the  effect  of  a  detached  piece  of 
writing,  but  as  a  whole  there  has  not  existed  a 
writer  so  neat  in  manner,  and  purely  simple,  since 
the  days  of  Addison.  Pressed  to  write,  in  the  vigour 
of  his  years  in  order  to  live,  he  could  not  delibe- 
rately select  his  topics.  In  a  knowledge  of  the 
world,  in  some  respects,  he  would  have  proved 
inferior,  but  in  the  conduct  of  a  series  of  papers 
like  the  "  Spectator,"  deficient  in  the  humour, 
his  simple  elegant  English,  much  more  accurate  than 
that  of  Addison,  would  have  constituted  him  no 
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mean  rival  in  the  same  line  of  anthorship.  He 
never  had  full  justice  done  to  him.  In  his  dramatic 
•criticisms  Hunt  never  had  a  cotemporaiy  capable 
of  meeting  him  upon  equal  terms.  Had  the  British 
drama  not  been  extinct,  his  criticisms  would  no 
doubt  have  well  borne  re-printing.  As  it  is,  with 
the  stage  a  thing  of  the  past,  we  must  be  content 
to  see  England  in  arrear  in  one  of  the  most 
delightful  displays  of  the  poetical  imagination. 

In  a  discussion  upon  written  prayers,  Hunt  once 
observed  that  Milton  was  opposed  to  forms,  from  a 
prayer  being  a  petition  which  should  come  from  the 
heart,  and  this  seemed  to  be  but  natural,  except  in 
the  case  of  children,  who  must  be  taught  with  a 
form.  I  agreed  with  him.  Still  the  use  of  forms  by 
grown  up  persons  leads  them  to  rely  upon  mere 
verbal  repetition  as  if  religion  dealt  out  its  virtue 
on  such  repetition  alone,  and  thus  the  form  is  hurried 
over  any  how.  The  Roman  catholic  church  multi- 
plies prayers  for  no  better  end,  as  if  crediting  their 
eflBcacy  solely  thus  applied.  Our  church  has  too  many 
repetitions ;  some  excellent  A  chQd  does  not  learn 
a  form  when  it  addresses  its  parent  to  fulfil  its  wishes. 
It  is  not  a  bad  story  told  of  the  sailors  of  the  three 
nations,  in  a  storm ;  the  Scotchman  prayed  extem- 
pore ;  the  Irishman  had  his  prayers  by  hei^  to  the 
Virgin,  and  the  eleven  thousand  virgins,  perhaps, 
into  the  bargain ;  but  the  Englishman  went  through 
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tiie  ship;  hunting  for  a  prayer-book,  and  could  not 
£nd  one,  until  the  storm  was  over.  The  John  Bull 
Jio  doubt  feared  that  if  he  prayed  out  of  book,  he 
might  have  prayed  against  some  of  the  thirty-nine 
articles,  and  thus  have  got  into  the  hands  of  our 
excellent  man,  but  grand  Inquisitor,  Dr.  Lushing- 
ton,  and  the  odium  theologicum  of  the  bishops,  for 


The  foregoing  story  recals  one  told  by  Mr.  Pol- 
whele,  in  whose  parish  I  once  resided.  The  storms 
from  the  Atlantic  break  with  great  fury  upon  the 
coast  of  Cornwall.  There  was  a  solitary  inn,  upon 
a  cold  exposed  spot  in  a  hamlet  on  a  cliff  near  the 
sea ;  one  dark  evening  a  tremendous  storm  of  wind, 
thunder,  and  lightning,  rocked  the  houses  to  their 
foundations ;  there  was  but  one  little  inn,  the  mis- 
tress of  which  was  the  oracle  of  the  hamlet.  The 
frightened  cottagers  all  left  their  own  homes  and 
ran  to  the  inn,  the  walls  of  which  were  substantial, 
and  with  such  an  oracle  as  the  landlady  they  could 
not  but  be  safer  there  I  The  storm  increased  in  fury, 
and  terror  was  upon  every  face ;  at  length  it  was 
proposed  some  one  should  read  prayers,  and  a  lad  of 
all  work,  in  the  service  of  the  landlady,  was  told  to 
go  up-stairs  and  fetch  the  prayer-book.  He  was 
the  only  one  of  the  party  who  could  read  tolerably. 
The  lad  obeyed,  and,  on  opening  the  book,  all  the 
party  fell  upon  their  knees.     The  boy  began,  and 
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read  on  for  a  little  time  unintermptedly,  until  he 
came  to  the  words,  "  and  his  man  Friday,"  when  the 
mistress  called  out — 

"  Why,  Jan,  thee  art  reading  *  Robinson  Crosoe!' " 

Being  piqued  at  the  interruption,  the  boy 
replied — 

"  An'  if  Ibe,  missis,  I  'spose  ^ Robinson  Crusoe' 
will  keep  away  the  thunder  as  well  as  the  oth^ 
bookl" 

There  were  but  two  books — the  prayer-book,  and 
De  Foe's  novel — in  the  house,  and  Jan,  in  his 
hurry,  had  brought  the  wrong  one. 

I  remember,  too,  a  discussion  about  the  ability  of 
literary  men  to  fill  public  offices;  some  people 
arguing  that  they  are  not  fit  for  the  duties.  How 
many  cases  may  be  cited  to  prove  the  contrary.  It 
is  true  that  they  will  not  stoop,  and  cringe,  and 
practice  the  unprincipled  antics  which  many  in  the 
public  service  do  practice.  It  must  be  seen  whether 
the  public  service  really  gains  most  by  the  mean 
arts  that  are  so  continually  used  in  some  branches 
of  diplomacy  for  example.  This  statement,  too, 
has  been  held  by  ignorant  and  self-sufficient  persons 
in  office,  as  a  taunt  It  is  not  so ;  to  borrow  a 
coarse  simile,  a  diplomatist  of  the  old  school  had 
nothing  to  which  he  could  be  compared,  except  the 
custom-house  negociator  of  forged  papers,  last  war, 
to  the  truth  of  which  the  gentleman  swore,  "  for 
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the  good  of  his  country,"  being  attached  to  the 
court  of  the  Gostom  House  and  Tower  stairs,  in 
place  of  the  Treasury,  or  Foreign  oflSce  in  the  shape 
of  an  envoy  or  ambassador.  The  diplomatic  proto- 
col man  of  the  custom  house,  went  by  the  name 
of  the  *^  damned  soul,*'  from  the  ability  he  dis- 
played in  making  the  worse  appear  the  better 
reason,  by  a  dexterous  use  of  a  certain  diplomatic 
form  of  speech  derived  from  a  statesman-like 
license  in  the  use  of  the  ninth  commandment 

The  notion  probably  arose  from  the  character  of 
certain  plodders  in  learning— bookwooms  who  dwell 
for  life  in  university  chambers,  or  afterwards  pass 
from  college  to  country  livings,  where  they  are  laid 
up  for  life,  deeply  imbued  with  the  Christian  faith 
by  translating  Horace  and  Anacreon,  disserting  on 
the  M6\xc  digamma,  or  making  Latin  verses  after 
Tibullus  and  Ovid,  but  never  having  dared  an  inde- 
pendent sentiment  or  idea  of  their  own.  The  truth 
is,  that  no  men  are  more  fit  for  public  service 
than  those  who,  having  received  a  good  education, 
been  well-read  in  history,  have  mingled  with  the 
great  world,  and  studied  men  and  things — indi- 
viduals who  possess  well-stored  minds  and  much 
general  knowledge.  It  is  true  that  there  are  too 
many  in  the  present  age  styled  "  literary  men"  by 
themselves  and  friends  who  publish  without  knowing 
more  than  the  use  of  the  vernacular  tongue,  did- 
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playing  their  own  shaUowness,  and  are  applauded 
by  the  ignorant    "  Define  your  terms,***  says  Locke. 
By  the  term  "  literary  man"  is  intended,  under  the 
proper  definition,  an  educated  individual — one  who 
haB  studied  ancient  and  modem  history  and  litera- 
ture, and  something  of  other  languages  besides  his 
own,  and  who  has  observed  men  as  well  as  books— 
who  has  a  mind  enlarged  by  attention  to  the  more 
important  things  he  has  heard  and  seen,  both  in 
books  and  in  society,  and  can  turn  them  to  acooant 
Most  assuredly  such  an  individual  is  more  com- 
petent to  the  duties  of  office  than  a  man  who  knows 
nothing  at  all  beyond  the  pedigree  of  a  hound  and 
the  slang  of  Bond  Street ;  yet  the  latter,  put  into 
office,  shall  sustain  himself  secundum  artemj  and  all 
go  on  swimmingly  with,  or  rather  without,  a  head. 
Let  us  suppose  my  Lord  Protocol — Tory  or  Liberal, 
as  it  may  happen — called  by  the  crown  to  form  an 
administration.     His  lordship  is  a  man  of  eminent 
ability,  while  some  whom  he  must  make  heads  of 
offices  are,  he  knows.  Foodies  and  Doodles ;  but  use 
them  he  must,  because  they  have  great  family  in- 
fluences.    Lord  W.   Poulet,  says  Horace  Walpole, 
brought  in  a  bill  to  naturalize  "  Jeremiah,"  Duchess 
of  Kent,  in  place  of  Jemima ;  and  when  a  gentle- 
man offered  him  an  ^^  equivalent"  for  a  horse,  he 
replied  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  an  elephant 
The  newspapers  would  report  Lord  W.  Poulet  gra^ 
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ciously  receiving  a  cockney  deputation,  listening 
attentively^  and  bowing  them  out  with  the  most 
perfect  official  grace.  Place  such  an  officer  in  a 
public  department,  therefore;  nothing  would  be 
heard  of  his  Jeremiahs  or  elephants— all  dovetails 
admirably,  the  office  making  the  man.  The  mode 
in  which  this  was  managed  made  Burke  say,  ^^  Cut 
off  the  heads  of  all  the  chiefs  of  departments,  and 
the  public  business  would  go  on  as  well  as  before,'' 
or  words  to  that  effect  Kow,  it  would  be  strange 
if  a  literary  man  could  not  manage  under  so  elastic 
a  system  as  well  as  Lord  Doodle  or  Mr.  Foodie. 
The  want  of  abiUty  therefore,  is  a  pretext ;  it  is  too 
much  knowledge  and  independence  that  is  feared 
in  literary  men,  truly  so  called ;  and  yet  so  fast  is 
the  good  sense  of  the  day  prying  into  the  exemplary 
system  of  ^^  the  good  old  times,"  that  examinations, 
such  as  have  long  existed  in  our  glorious  naval  ser- 
vice and  artillery,  and  made  them  what  they  are^  so 
praised  throughout  Europe,  are  introducing  into  our 
civil  and  military  services  generally,  a  fatal  stroke 
to  those  ^^cannie  people''  of  whom  the  late  Lord 
Melville  used  to  tell  the  story,  in  the  instance  of  a 
Scot,  who  applied  to  him  prospectively  for  a  place 
for  his  son  (in  case  it  proved  a  son),  his  wife  being 
about  to  be  brought  to  bed  in  the  ^^  gude  burgh  of 
Aberdeen  I"  Here  it  is  that  the  shoe  pinches ;  and 
yet  what  is  to  be  done  if  the  public  discover  how 
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much  mental  imbecility  has  reigned  in  public  offices, 
and  the  system  become  bared?  How  easy,  as  Car- 
dinal de  Retz  said,  was  it  to  goyem  a  country! 
The  truth  is,  the  under-secretaries  are  life-standing 
officials — neutrals  as  to  party  feeling  in  regard  to 
action.  They  receive  the  recruit  who  is  to  be  their 
nominal  commander,  give  him  a  little  drilling,  or 
^^  %giDg/'  ^  ^^6  jockeys  and  horsedealers  call  it, 
do  all  the  work  themselves,  and  cram  him  for  his 
exhibition  in  Parliament,  if  he  can  be  got  up  to  the 
mark  for  displaying  his  official  duties.  Many  cannot 
do  this  in  spite  of  all  their  instructions.  13ie 
shoulders  of  the  premier  for  the  time  being  must, 
therefore,  bear  all.  A  friend  in  an  ancient  office, 
abolished  some  time  ago,  told  me  that  the  head  of 
his  department  wanted  a  sketch  of  the  histoty  of 
the  office — an  old  one  as  to  date,  from'  the  period  of 
its  establishment  It  was  a  work  of  no  small  labour 
and  research.  No  one  would  volunteer  so  heavy  a 
task,  knowing  he  should  have  no  thanks  for  it 
At  length,  to  oblige  his  superior,  he  agreed  to  by  it 
For  week  after  week,  he  worked  up  until  nearly 
twelve  o'clock  every  night,  without  fee  or  reward, 
and  this  for  between  three  and  four  months.  He 
then  handed  over  his  labour  to  his  chief,  having 
nearly  knocked  himsdlf  up  with  the  task,  which 
was  wholly  a  voluntary  one.  The  document  was 
taken  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  due  course,  and 
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again  and  again  was  the  chief  applauded  for  the 
excellent,  clear,  and  learned  paper  so  drawn  up. 
Not  a  word  of  thanks  did  he  tender  to  the  man  on 
whose  voluntary  labour  he  thus  plumed  himself. 
His  chief  received  high  commendation,  which  he  so 
generously  got  through  the  spontaneous  tender  of  a 
man  of  tenfold  his  ability.  "  You  will  know  better 
than  to  volunteer  again,"  I  observed.  Soon  after, 
the  antique  establishment  was  broken  up,  and  the 
man  who  was  thus  kept  in  the  background  was 
packed  off  upon  retired  pay  in  the  prime  of  his  life  I 
Here  is  a  valid  reason  why  literary  men  of  character 
— for  in  these  times  this  exception  must  be  made— 
will  not  suit  for  public  places.  They  are  too  inde- 
pendent, and  will  not  be  degraded  to  uphold  inca- 
pable persons  placed  over  them,  to  whom  the  credit 
of  their  labours,  bodily  or  intellectual,  is  to  be 
transferred.  It  is  also  because  literary  men  are 
feared,  from  their  being  too  apt  to  look  into  causes 
as  well  as  effects.  There  is  a  distaste  felt  towards 
them,  although  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  they  who 
rule  public  opinion.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  shackles 
of  patronage,  which  keep  art  in  such  a  state  of 
mediocrity,  have  been  broken  in  regard  to  literature. 
The  day  of  literary  servility  has  ceased,  and  free 
thought  is  producing  effects  to  the  advantage  of  the 
community,  which   are   of  immeasureable  benefit 
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both  to  the  governors  and  governed.  Independently 
of  the  persecution  I  endured  for  supporting  Catholic 
emancipation,  lean  remember  when  a  diBtinguished 
man  was  threatened  with  a  government  prosecution 
for  publishing  that  General  Mack  did  right  to  sur- 
render to  the  French  at  Ulm,  and  prevent  useless 
bloodshed  I  This  would  seem  incredible  now  to 
those  who  censure  the  state  of  the  French  pre6& 
Let  them  go  back  a  little  to  some  of  the  press 
prosecutionis  in  England  I 

One  of  the  most  painful  things  in  life,  as  we  grov 
old)  is  the  loss  of  individuals  who    were   either 
personal  friends,  or  who  had  been  so  long  before 
the  public  that  we  have  become  habituated  to  their 
names.     The  decease  of  Sir  William  Napier  recals 
an  acquaintance  with  which  I  was  honoured,  and  a 
correspondence  which,  owing  to  third  parties  being 
concerned,  I  cannot  insert  here.     He  was  much  the 
greater  man  of  his  family,  and  his  name  will  be 
preserved  the  longest     I  first  visited  him  at  Fresh- 
ford,  in  1835.    The  Napiers  were  all  of  a  warm 
temperament,  and  Sir  William,  with  a  noble  and 
comprehensive  soul,  partook  of  it     He  appUed  to 
me  for  the  purpose  of  information  upon  a  matter  in 
which  he  felt  indignant,  and  I  regretted  I  covld  be 
of  little  service  to  him  in  the  affisur.     There  was  an 
uncompromising  opeimess  and   manliness  in  hiB 
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nature  which  was  certain  to  command  respect  in  a 
world  where  selfishness  and  cowardly  caution  are  so 
distinguishable. 

A  different  character  in  every  respect,  but  a 
hospitable  and  generous  man,  was  the  late  Mr. 
Pryce  Gordon.  He  had  seen  much  of  the  world, 
and  was  the  most  open-hearted  Scot  whom  I  ever 
knew.  He  had  none  of  that  "  prudent  sefishness" 
which  Dr.  Chalmers  extols  as  the  prime  virtue  of 
the  land  of  cakes.  Mr.  Gordon  published  (I  speak 
from  memory),  "  A  tour  in,  or  description  of  the 
state  of  Belgium,"  many  years  ago,  and  was  a 
resident  at  Cheltenham.  He  knew  many  of  the  high 
leading  men  who  were  his  contemporaries.  I  remem- 
ber a  statement  he  made  regarding  Person,  whom 
he  had  once  invited  to  dinner,  and  the  guest  came 
by  mistake  the  day  before.  Gtordon  insisted  on  his 
remaining  that  day,  as  it  was  the  dinner  hour.  The 
great  Grecian  consented,  sat  up  all  night,  took 
claret  and  spirits  enough  to  drown  himself,  remained 
until  dinner  time  the  next  day,  and  then,  borrowing 
a  neckcloth,  sat  out  the  dinner  party,  and  quitted 
Gordon's  house  at  five  the  next  morning,  seeing  the 
company  all  out  the  second  day.     He  might  well 

exclaim  to  Person — 

**  Give  me  wine,  and  tell  me  why, 

My  friend,  should  all  things  drink  but  I  ?^ 

K'  avTia  iikovTi  irivttv 
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I  cannot  recal  to  mind  the  quantity  of  wine, 
spirits,  and  cigars  Porson  consumed  at  this  protrac- 
ted sitting.  It  may  admit  of  a  question  how  much 
the  weight  of  the  professor's  Greek  acquirementB 
would  go  to  balance  the  vice  of  his  Bacchanalifla 
habits  I 

Mr.  Gordon  was  a  connoisseur  in  wine.  Among 
my  correspondence  I  find  the  following  letter  from 
Cheltenham,  not  long  before  his  decease,  at  a  very 
advanced  age : — 

"  My  Dear  Sir,— In  reply  to  your  last,  I  have  to 
tell  you  that  I  have  communicated  with  General  Sir 

A.  M. ,  at  Bath,  and  you  will  see    what  his 

ideas  are.  He  is  a  man  of  refined  taste,  and  btf 
lived  a  quarter  of  a  century  on  the  continent  Be- 
ferring  to  wine  bibbers  he  sips  his  Bourdeau  after 
the  dessert,  and  it  was  ^^  my  custom  sometimes  in 
the  afternoon,"  when  I  was  a  sitter  in  the  good  old 
days.  But,  alas,  "  the  days  of  chivalry"  are  long 
past  with  me,  and  I  am  now  quite  content  with  a 
couple  of  glasses  of  pure  Amontillado. 

^^  The  weather  has  prevented  my  moving,  or 
making  much  exertion  of  late.  Your  ideas  about 
wine  agree  with  my  own.  The  general  vile  taste  of 
John  Bull,  in  regard  to  the  merit  of  wines,  is  too 
plain.  Perhaps  palates  are  vitiated  by  that  diaboli- 
cal trash  called  "port,**    and  prefer  the  horrible 
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xnixtnre  of  brandy  to  the  Bhenish  and  French  high- 
class  wines,  not  having  the  power  to  discriminate 
"between  the  old  pnre  wine  of  Xeres  and  the  amal- 
g'amation  called  cheap  sherry,  made  by  rascals  who 
care  not  what  poisons  they  sell,  provided  they  can 
get  rid  of  their  mixtures.  Cheapness  is  preferred, 
therefore,  to  quality, 

"  As  Lord  Northwick  is  expected  at  his  villa  here 
next  week,  I  hope  to  send  you  some  anecdotes  of 
Beckford. 

"Why  do  you  not  take  a  run  down  by  the  train, 
and  have  a  look  at  his  lordship's  splendid  collection 
of  vertu?  I  can  give  you  a  bed,  and  will  be  proud 
of  being  your  Cicerone.  Thirlestone  House,  of  its 
size,  is  certainly  the  prettiest  villa  in  our  island. 
Perhaps  you  have  seen  the  gallery  there  ?  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Lord  N.  in  Italy,  forty-five 
years  ago,  and  have  the  entrSe  there,  at  all  times, 
with  my  friends,  we  being  still  on  very  intimate 
terms ;  so  whether  he  is  down  or  not,  it  is  no  matter. 
Lord  N.  is  a  nobleman  of  the  anden  regime.  He 
made  lately  some  good  additions  to  his  large  collection. 
He  had  many  dealings  with  Beckford  in  the  beaux 
artSj  and,  moreover,  I  think  he  purchased  many  of 
the  pictures  of  the  latter  from  Fonthill.  Cannot 
you  contrive  to  turn  your  back  on  the  printers,  and 
their  devils,  for  a  few  days,  about  Christmas  ?  we 
could  then  amuse  the  amateur  of  the  beaitx  arts* 
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"  I  shall  look  with  anxiety  for  your  life  of  B. 
I  have  picked  up  a  very  extraordinary  youth,  from  a 
mechanic's  shop,  whose  precosity  for  portrait  paint- 
ing is  very  remarkable,  and  I  think,  in  time,  will 
make  a  sensation  at  the  Academy,  where  he  is 
now  studying  the  *  figure.'  With  every  good  wish, 
believe  me, 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  Faithfully  yours, 

"Pmcb  S.  Gordon." 

This  was  the  last  letter  I  ever  had  from  Hr. 
Gordon ;  the  date  is  wanting,  being  on  the  envelope, 
I  believe  it  must  have  been  1857  or  1858. 

Lord  Northwick,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  bought  the 
fit  Katharine  of  Raphael  (the  best  picture  of  that 
great  master  now  in  England)  from  a  gallery  in 
Italy,  for  £300 ;  Beckford  told  him  he  would  make 
the  hundreds  thousands,  to  possess  it,  and  Lord  N. 
parted  with  it  for  £3000.  I  believe  the  government 
gave  Beckford  £5000  for  it 
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Goldsmith's  grave — Washiogton  Irving — ^French  suicide — Ten- 
*  dencies   of  certain    novels — ^Post    Stamp  proposal — Prince 
Czartoriskj. 


In  my  cursory  "  RecoUectioDs"  I  mentioned,  among 
other  things,  my  acquaintance  with  a  silk-merchant 
on  Ludgate-hill,  named  Tyers,  Mr.  Adams,  a  man 
of  considerable  scientific  acquirements,  and  a  Colonel 
Laurence.  The  latter  was  proud  of  belonging  to  the 
20th  Regiment,  which  bore  the  brunt  at  the  battle  of 
Minden,  in  which  he  carried  the  colours  of  the  regi- 
ment.* These  had  all  spent  many  of  their  evenings 
with  Johnson  and  Goldsmith. 

I  was  passing  a  week  or  two  ago  through  the 
Temple,  and  observed  in  the  burying-ground  that  a 
tomb  had  been  recently  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Groldsmith.  I  was  the  means  of  this  being  done, 
and  nothing  mars  the  pleasure  of  the  recollection 

*  Fongbt  1759.--S6e  ^'BeooUeotionB."  voL  i.  p  26,  second  edition. 
Bee  also  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  April,  1861. 
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but  the  departure  to  another  and  a  better  world  of  the 
main  actor  in  the  benevolent  affair,  perform^  out  of 
love  to  the  memory  of  the  poet.  On  reading  what  I 
had  stated  about  Colonel  Laurence,  and  that  he 
directed  me  to  Gk)ldsmith's  tomb,  in  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  Temple  churchyard,  which  I  had  sub- 
sequently seen  again  and  again,  Mr.  Seaman  wrote 
me  as  follows : 

«  «  «  •  » 

<<For  many  years  I  have  been  lamenting  that 
there  is  neither  stone  nor  inscription  to  mark  the 
spot,  in  the  precinct  of  the  Temple  Church,  where 
Oliver  Gtoldsmith  was  buried.  Though  I  have  more 
than  once  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  difierent 
members  of  the  Inner  Temple,  I  regret  to  say  they 
did  not  seem  to  know  nor  to  care  very  much  about  it 
But  /  do.  And  I  was  greatly  pleased  to  notice  in 
youp  "  Recollections,  Ac.,"  that  you  know  and  can 
point  out  the  exact  locality.  I  think  I  have  suffi- 
cient influence  with  the  present  treasurer  of  the 
Temple,  to  get  leave  either  to  put  up  a  stone,  or 
some  mark  on  an  existing  slab,  by  which  your  know- 
ledge could  be  perpetuated.  The  object  of  my  writ- 
ing to  you  is  to  ask  you  to  spare  the  time,  and  to 
take  the  trouble  to  go  with  me  to  tlie  Temple,  that  I 
may  learn  from  you  what  I  should  be  so  glad  to 
know.  Mr.  Bohn,  on  whom  I  called  to  obtain  your 
address,  thought  I  might  safely  do  so. 
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*^  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  Mrs.  Brunei^ 
the  wife  of  the  engineer,  and  who  is  granddaughter 
to  Dr.  HaweSy  who  attended  Goldsmith  in  his  last 
illness,  has  got  the  poor  fellow's  writing-desk. 
"  I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

"  B.  C.  Pierce  Seaman. 

"4,  Upper  Glower-street,  Bedford-square." 

I  made  an  appointment  in  consequence.  We 
visited  the  spot  together,  and  I  there  related  how  I 
found  the  tomb  shattered,  and  the  way  in  which 
CJolonel  Laurence — a  great  admirer  of  Goldsmith — 
told  me  it  had  occurred.  I  think  the  tomb  was 
there  when  I  left  England,  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  I  returned  in  1818,  but  I  cannot  re- 
member when  I  saw  it  last,  but  believe  it  was 
some  time  between  1820  and  1830.  Going  into  the 
buiying-ground  by  accident  one  day,  I  think  several 
years  after  my  return,  I  found  all  the  gravestones 
gone,  except  those  placed  against  the  walls,  and  the 
whole  spot  gravelled  over. 

A  second  letter  from  Mr.  Seaman  after  our  visit 
together,  ran— 

"  Dear  Sir, — ^After  parting  from  you  I  called  on 
Sir  David  Dundas,  one  of  the  benchers,  a  great  lover 
of  books,  and  who  has  a  fine  library.  He  gave  me  a 
card  of  introduction  to  the  sub-treasurer  of  the 
Temple,  who  very  clyilly  went  with  me  into  the 
burying-ground,  and  to  whom  I  pointed  out  the 
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spot  you  indicated  to  me.  He  afterwards  took  me 
into  the  vestry  of  the  Temple  Church,  and  showed 
me  a  tablet,*  which  was  put  up  when  the  present 
Chief  Baron  Pollock  (I  think)  was  treasurer.  It 
mentions  that  Gloldsmith  was  buried  in  the  adjoin- 
ing ground,  and  not  much  more.  I  think  its  date 
is  1830,  or  thereabouts.  Is  it  not  strange  that  they 
should  not  then  have  made  some  inquiries  about  it? 
Is  the  person  you  mentioned  as  also  having  seen  it 
come-at-able  ?  Not  that  I  question  your  evidence,  but 
anything  to  substantiate  it  is  worth  having.  In  one 
life  of  Goldsmith  it  is  mentioned  that  the  spot  is 
knomty  but  that  ^  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  it  to 
the  pilgrim  or  the  stranger.'  I  wrote  to  the  trea- 
surer, enclosing  your  note  to  me.  As  I  told  you,  he 
is  grandson  to  Dr.  Hawes,  who  attended  poor  Gold- 
smith in  his  last  illness.  I  also  wrote  to  another 
friend,  trying — I  hope,  successfully— to  interest  him 
about  it     It  shall  not  sleep,  tuw. 

^^  Many  thanks  for  the  Milton.  I  shall  have  a 
new  coat  put  on  him  by  Bedford,  who  is,  I  think, 
the  best  clothier  of  the  present  day. 

"  Dear  sir,  I  am  yours  truly, 

''  B.  C.  PiSBCK  Seaman. 

**  4,  Upper  Gower-street,  April  24.*' 

*  I  do  not  remember  ihif  tablet  in  tbe  Temple  CSraroh  wben  Ilifed 
in  Goiigh  Square,  nor  did  Colonel  Laorence  ever  speak  of  it  to  ae.  I 
pceiaaieit  was  pat  up  in  tbe  oharoh  after  tbe  tomb  in  the  dbarokfud 
was  remored,  as  Goldsmith's  name  was  an  honour  to  the  looilxty.  It 
being  up  in  I881»  seems  to  oonfinn  this. 
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It  is  a  tnith,  which  the  world  in  general  will  not 
credit,  that  the  preservation  of  our  better  literature, 
and  the  recollection  of  the  great  names  which  have 
adorned  it,  are  only  kept  in  remembrance  by  a  few 
educated  persons  and  literary  men — the  latter 
through  their  works— but  that  the  public  at  large 
feel  no  interest  in  the  great  departed  or  in  their 
labours.  It  seems  extraordinary  that  those  who 
haye  lived  in  and  about  the  Temple  should  have  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  detailed  as  within 
my  memory. 

A  third  communication  from  Mr.  Seaman  was  to 
the  following  effect  : 

"  Deab  Sir, — Yesterday  (promiscuously,  as  Mrs. 
Malaprop  would  say)  I  met  Mr.  Ourney,  the  present 
treasurer  of  the  Temple,  to  whom  I  wrote  about  the 
information  which  I  had  gotten  from  you.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  mentioned  the  thing  to  the 
Benchers,  and  that  they  had  given  him  ^  leave  and 
license '  to  put  up  a  memorial  on  the  spot  if  it  could 
be  satisfactorily  identified.  I  will  call  on  Mr.  T., 
the  bookseller,  and  I  shall  also  get  at  Forster, 
(goldsmith's  biographer.  Would  there  be  an  objec- 
tion to  sending  an  inquiring  letter  either  to  the 
MkmcsuM^  or  to  the  Notes  ani  Queries^  or  to  both, 
that  we  may  get  at  all  possible  information  now  ex- 
isting about  it,and  which  would  satisfy  the  treasurer  ? 
Or  can  you  suggest  any  other  or  better  mode  ? 
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"  Though  no  lawyer,  I  know  a  friend  of  Baron 
Pollock,  and  I  will  ask  him  to  inquire  why  the  tablet 
was  pnt  up  at  that  particular  time.  He  maj  remem- 
ber something  about  it 

"  Dear  sir,  I  am  yours  truly, 

"  B.  C.    PnCRCK    SSAMAK. 

"  4,  Upper  Qower-street,  AprQ  27, 1858." 

I  had  made  some  inquiries  to  little  effect  in  the 
interim  except  in  one  case,  where  the  part  of  the 
stone  placed  over  the  poet  was  well  recollected  in 
its  place,  when  I  received  the  following  note,  dated 
May  18,  1848: 

"  Dear  Sib, 

^'  As  Mr.  Forster  has  said  in  his  Life  of 
Ooldsmith  the  place  of  his  burial  ^  was  known  though 
unmarked,'  I  thought  L  would  write  to  him  about 
it  In  answer  to  my  inquiries,  he  says  that  I 
quoted  from  the  wrong  edition,  and  that  later  he 
has  described  the  result  of  a  very  long  and  tedious 
search  made  in  the  burying-ground  by  himself  and 
Chief  Baron  Pollock.  The  tablet,  which  is  now  in 
the  vestry,  was  put  up  during  Pollock's  treasurer- 
ship,  I  think  either  in  1831  or  1837,  in  the  church, 
and  removed  to  its  present  site  when  the  beautificsr 
tion  took  place,  three  or  four  years  ago.  That  tablet 
was  paid  for,  I  have  no  doubt,  out  of  the  society's 
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funds,  though  I  did  not  ask  the  question  of  the 
sub-treasurer.  Who  would  be  likely  to  put  up  the 
tomb  of  which  you  speak?  Mr.  Hawes  had  the 
arranging  of  his  affairs  and  funeral  pretty  much,  I 
believe ;  but  then  he  was  in  debt  to  him,  and  to  a 
good  many  other  people.  The  society  did  not  do  it, 
I  should  think,  and  his  brother  Maurice  went  back 
to  Ireland  when  he  found  there  were  no  effects. 

"There  seems  to  be  no  collateral  clue — does 
there?  I  have  been  very  busy  with  building  in 
Leicestershire,  or  I  should  have  written  to  you  some 
days  ago,  and  I  am  still  busy. 

"He  was  buried,  I  conclude,  in  the  Temple 
burying-ground  because  he  lived  at  2,  Brick-court, 
and  for  no  other  reason,  I  suppose. 

"I have  known  one  or  two  persons  who  were 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Johnson.  The  late  Mr. 
Bogers  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham  (Maltby)  both 
told  me  that  they  went  together  to  call  on  him,  but 
ran  away  again,  for  fear  of  what  sort  of  a  reception 
they  might  meet  with  I 

"  Dear  sir,  1  am  yours  truly, 

"  B.  C.  Pierce  Seaman. 
"  4,  Upper  Gower-street^' 

I  wrote  a  note  saying  I  would  call  in  Gower-street 
in  a  day  or  two,  and  requesting  a  reply,  but  I 
received  none,  at  which  I  wondered.     Taking  up  a 

VOL.  m.  H 
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newspaper  afew  days  aflerwardsjfoimd  that  Seaman, 
apparently  a  man  to  live  many  years,  whom  I  had 
so  recently  left  in  full  health,  had  followed  (Jold- 
smith,  about  whom  he  was  so  anxious,  to  **tbe 
house  appointed  for  all  living  !*' 

From  that  time  until  I  went  by  accident  through 
the  Temple  the  other  day,  and  saw  a  tomb  placed 
over  the  poet's  remains,  on  the  spot  I  had  indicated, 
I  had  no  idea  but  that  the  anxiety  of  Mr.  Seaman 
about  the  memorial  had  died  with  him.  Nor  had  I 
any  clue  to  the  discovery  if  he  left  the  task  to  hifl 
executors,  unless  I  searched  out  his  will  at  Doctors* 
Commons,  as  I  had  no  knowledge  of  his  connexions. 

The  Temple  churchyard  is  a  contracted  spot,  and 
there  are  a  few  monuments  of  Templars  against  the 
walls.  Goldsmith's  was  a  table  tomb,  with  a  thick 
Portland  stone  slab  over  all.  This  slab  was  fiac- 
tured  in  the  middle  by  the  fall  of  brickwork  from  a 
printing-office  which  was  burned  down  two  years 
before  I  had  visited  London  or  the  Temple.  Ihis 
fire  at  Hamilton's  printing-*office  is  a  matter  of 
chronological  record: — "Feb.  2,  1803,  a  fire  in 
Falcon-court,  Fleet-street,  which  destroyed  Hamil- 
ton's printing-offices.''  —  Wkittaker's  Ckranologyy 
1824. 

In  regard  to  Goldsmith,  who  died  on  the  4th  of 
April,  1774,  and  was  buried  on  the  0th,  I  can  only 
find  that  a  pompous  funeral  was  intended ;  but  a 
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slight  inspection  into  his  affairs  showed  the  impro- 
priety of  the  design.  A  few  acquaintances  only 
attended  his  remains  to  the  grave. 

I  have  known  many  persons  who  were  acquainted 
with  Johnson,  but  only  those  I  have  mentioned- who 
knew  Goldsmith.  As  late,  however,  as  1837,  I 
met  in  Lichfield  a  person,  alive  and  hale,  who 
remembered  seeing  Johnson  on  a  visit  to  his  native 
city. 

It  would  be  a  thing  of  small  moment  where  the 
ashes  of  great  men,  or  of  our  dearest  relatives,  rest 
in  reality,  but  that  ^'  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of 
nature  cries"  with  all  our  race,  and  we  cannot  help 
paying  the  "  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh"  even  to  the 
nothingness  of  our  humanity. 

Passing  to  a  later  period,  and  to  other  men  who 
have  disappeared  from  my  living  knowledge,  must 
be  enumerated  Washington  Irving. 

I  have  forgotten  by  whom  I  was  first  introduced 
to  Irving,  and  whether  it  was  in  England  or  France ; 
but  it  was  during  the  embassy  of  Mr.  M^Lane,  at  a 
later  period,  that  we  became  best  known  to  each 
other.  Mr.  M'Lane  himself  I  also  used  to  meet,  a 
staid  and  gentlemanly  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
in  society  rather  retiring.  Before  that  time,  the 
name  of  Irving  had  been  known  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  I  can  add  my  humble  testimony  to 
the  evidence  of  his  candour  and  amiable  manners. 

H  2 
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His  attachment  to  England  arose  from  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  an  honourable  zeal 
to  afford  in  behalf  of  England,  as  well  as  of  his 
native  land,  that  fair  play  which  party  writers  at  the 
time,  on  both  sides,  did  not  seem  to  estimate  as  of 
the  slightest  moment  He  bore  his  honours  bravely  to 
the  last,  though  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  had  long 
given  warning  of  the  approach  of  the  event  which 
reminds  the  proudest  in  literary  success  that  it  has 
no  preference   under  the  law  which   declares  all 
things  vanity.    He  expired  at  the  age  of  eeventy-six. 
Irving  was  about  the  middle  height,  well  made, 
neither  spare  nor  stout  of  limb.     He  once  gave  me 
an  interesting  sketch  of  his  residence   in   Spain, 
during  a  period  I  was  in  ignorance  of  his  "  where- 
abouts."    He  had  public  duties   to  fulfil  in  that 
country,  and  to  his  residence  there  he  contrived  to 
manage  a  six  months'  sojourn  in  the  Alhambra,  where 
he  was  waited  upon,  he  told  me,  by  an  old  woman, 
who  acted  as  a  domestic  in  that  famed  Moorish 
palace.     There  were  few  individuals  who  bore  in 
appearance  less  of  the  character  by  which  they  were 
publicly  known.    Unassuming,  mild,  taciturn  rather 
than  talkative,  he  exhibited  incompany  no  traces  of 
that  genuine  humour  seen  in  his  earlier  productions. 
He  was  without  any  of  those  peculiarties  of  address 
and  verbal  (some  will  have  it  ^^  nasal")  enunciation 
by  which  so  many   of   his  countrymen  are  dis- 
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1;ingnislied  from  English  society ;  in  fact,  he  was  not 
tio  be  recognised  by  any  Transatlantic  nationality  in 
manners.  He  would  have  passed  here  for  a  sedate, 
gentlemanly  native,  who  delivered  his  opinions  with 
deference,  and  impressed  everybody  in  social  inter- 
course with  great  amenity  of  character.  Neither 
^was  there  anything  striking  or  maxked  in  his  phy- 
siognomy, or,  at  least,  so  much  that  way  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  stranger  who  saw  him 
in  company  for  the  first  time. 

During  his  residence  in  England,  while  Mr. 
M'Lane  was  ambassador,  he  seemed  to  wear  a  more 
fiedate  character  than  he  had  before  maintained,  and 
to  be  less  than  ever  inclined  to  lead  in  conversation. 
He  was  not  facetious  upon  subjects  started  by  him- 
self, or  in  commenting  upon  those  of  others.  Pen- 
siveness,  would,  from  his  bearing,  be  supposed  by  a 
stranger  to  be  the  prominent  trait  in  his  manner ; 
perhaps  from  his  being  a  good  listener.  He  made 
no  display  at  off-hand  wit;  yet  his  was  of  that 
superior  cast  designated  by  Sydney  Smith  as  a 
humour  not  comprised  in  a  word,  but  in  a  sentence. 
He  had  not  the  laughter-loving  eye  that  evinced 
covertly  a  display  of  the  ruling  passion,  or  indicated 
that  racy  spirit  which  appeared  in  his  earlier  publi- 
cations. It  seemed  as  if  he  preferred  the  solid  and 
sterling  to  that  amusing  levity  which  he  exhibited 
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in  his  "  History  of  New  York."  In  oonversation 
with  a  mixed  party  of  English  and  Americcms, 
I  soon  found  that  his  attachment  was  in  a  political 
and  party  sense  to  the  Federalists,  as  the  party  of 
the  great  Washington  was  denominated-  I  sub- 
sequently heard  him  state  his  belief  in  the  enduianoe 
of  the  existing  system  of  government  in  the  United 
States,  although  he  admitted  it  was  an  experiment 
— an  experiment  of  infinite  importance  to  the  world 
at  large. 

Before  he  published  the  "  Sketch  Book,"  in  1819, 
he  had  visited  England  with  an  ardent  desire  to 
tread  the  soil  of  his  forefathers.     From  them,  after 
all,  that  spirit  of  freedom  had  been  inherited,  which 
in  the  end  secured  American  independence,  despite 
the  efforts  of  George  IIL  to  place  the    colonies 
in  a  state  akin  to  serfship — "  that  glorious  spirit," 
said  Lord  Chatham,  "  which  animated  millions  in 
America  to  prefer  poverty  and  freedom  to  sordid 
chains  and  gilded  affluence."     The  ancestral  honors 
worth   claiming  were   common   to  both  lands ;  in 
other  words,  all  that  belong  to  science,  literature, 
and  art.     It  was  a  natural  desire — it  was  more— it 
was   a  desire  sanctioned  by  the  most  honourable 
motives  to  learn  the  truth  and  to  see  for  himself 
before  he  committed  his  lucubrations  to  the  public 
English  travellers  of  no  very  intellectual  character 
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have  yisited  the  United  States  from  this  country  with 
the  accastomed  jaundiced  feelings  towards  all  that 
does  not  square  with  their  notions  of  things.  This 
&ilingy  common  to  the  family  of  John  Bull  at  all 
times,  was  displayed  with  more  acerbity  towards  a 
territory  which  had  once  owned  British  rule,  and 
that  presumed  to  differ  from  its  established  usages, 
yet  speaking  in  a  dialect  not  half  as  strange  to  the 
native  Londoner  as  that  of  Lancashire.  Nor  were 
the  tourists  of  the  common  run  of  intellect  the  only 
censors  of  American  manners.  Some  insulated 
examples  of  men  of  genuine  talent,  who  had,  it  is 
true,  been  nurtured  in  ease  at  home,  and  made  their 
first  travelling  essays  in  America,  were  equally  as 
prejudiced,  and  among  them  was  Thomas  Moore,  the 
poet,  whose  early  years  had  been  spent  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  Ireland  and  England,  and  whose  worship 
had  been  in  the  temples  of  Fashion,  where  he  had 
passed  a  few  more  than  twenty-one  summers.  Lrving 
championed  on  behalf  of  his  countrymen,  and  at 
first  replied,  more  in  the  way  of  complaint  than  of 
retort,  in  the  "  Sketch  Book,"  but  had  previously, 
in  ^^  Salmagundi,'^  before  he  had  visited  England, 
repaid  the  slanders  upon  his  country  only  with 
humour  and  cutting  satire.  It  was  different  with 
the  multitude,  and  with  the  American  press,  which 
was  answered  by  the  English.  Both  ought  to  have 
known  that  ignorant,  inexperienced  persons,  who 
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pretend  to  treat  of  the  moral  and  physical  develop- 
ment of  great  nations,  after  a  month's  local  know- 
ledge of  them,  were  not  worthy  of  notice. 

Irving  wrote  with  temper  and  candouTy  and  as  fer 
as  he  could,  without  the  slightest  disparag^ement  to 
his  own  country,  threw  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters. 
It  was  impossible  anything  he  said  or  wrote  could 
be  ill-received  in  England.     In  speaking  he  was  not 
a  disputant,  but  in  writing  he  well  understood  the 
value  of  a  word.     One  of  the  first  public  characteiv 
he  met  in  England  was  Boscoe.     ^^  He  impressed  me 
at  once,"  said  Irving,  "  with  high  character.     The 
tall,  fine,  Roman  contour  of  that  remarkable  man 
struck  me  forcibly."*    In  the  stranger's  sight,  Bos- 
coe conferred  a  celebrity  upon  Liverpool  which  its 
traffic  could  not  command  from  the  young  American. 
He  stood  above  the  busy,  sordid  throng  of  rich  and 
poor,  like  a  proud  column.     There,  except  with  a 
few  persons,  perhaps,  he  was  only  regarded  as  a 
banker,  who  afterwards,  disfavoured  by  fortune,  dis- 
appeared from  the  sight  of  every-day  men. 

In  giving  his  impressions  upon  visiting  aland  oat 
of  which  his  own  had,  as  it  were,  grown  and  ex- 
panded itself — a  land  where  all  was  in  his  eye 
stamped  with  antiquity — he  described  his  feelings  as 


*  As  it  did  aU  who  knew  him.  The  first  time  I  saw  him  hii  ftatorei 
and  contoor  of  penon  remained  in  my  mind  for  a  long  period  after- 
wards. 
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if  he  had  been  intoitiyely  conscious  that  what  he  saw 
had  belonged  by  association  to  himself,  that  the 
time  was  in  that  remoteness  of  history  when  the 
Old  World  existed  alone  in  strength,  the  parent 
before  the  offspring  appeared,  and  that  in  its  linea- 
ments he  traced  something  of  the  senility  which  en- 
dears rather  than  repels  the  attention  and  love  of  the 
descendent 

The  series  of  papers  entitled  "  Sahnagundi," 
designed  after  the  old  school  of  humonrons  essayists, 
appeared  in  New  York  at  the  date  already  stated, 
and  was  comprised  in  twenty  numbers.  It  at  once 
became  very  popular.  There  is,  and  must  of  neces- 
sity ever  be,  a  resemblance  between  the  manners  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  our  own,  and 
this  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  there  could  be  no 
want  of  subjects  for  satire  there  any  more  than  in 
England.  The  "  springs,"  or,  as  we  should  call 
them,  the  "  watering-places,"  visited  in  the  season, 
famish  abundant  matter  for  the  pen  of  the  essayist 
and  for  humorous  satire,  which  in  "  Salmagundi"  is 
broad,  and  sometimes  not  highly  refined.  Much  of 
the  manners  of  the  people  of  the  large  cities  of 
America,  at  the  time  it  was  written,  may  be  learned 
from  it  The  characters  may  therefore  be  judged  to 
partake  of  the  artificial  manners  of  the  hour,  as  in 
the  characters  of  La  Bruyfire,  belonging  to  the  pre- 
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sent  and  peculiar^  and  not  as  those  to  the  natural 
man^  such  as  were  sketched  by  llieophrastas  ftom 
nature,  found  in  all  nations  and  all  times.     In 
^^  Salmagundi/'  too,  much  is  caricature.     This  work 
bespeaks  a  keen  observation  of  society  in  youth,  and 
augured  well  for  the  future.     The  absurdities  lashed, 
it  is  true,  were  not  all  American,  for  English  trayel- 
lers  —  Brummagem   bagmen   in    America  —  were 
among  the  portraits.     Bad  citizenship  was  scouiged, 
while  the  foibles  of  the  fair  sex  were  not  spared. 
Aunt  Charity,  who  died  of  a  Frenchman;  Mis. 
Tooke,  of  Broadway,  and  Mrs.  Cockloft,  who  un- 
veiled future  mysteries  through  the  oracular  com- 
munications of  corns  and  stitches  in  her  side,  were 
considered  so  many  inflictions  upon  American  gal- 
lantry, and  their  author  did  not  escape  censure  upon 
that  account 

"  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York,"  is  a  work 
of  infinite  humour,  a  great  deal  of  political  satire 
and  cutting  irony.  The  inconsistencies  of  an 
advanced  age  in  morals  were  lashed  in  censure  of 
the  bad  doctrines  and  unsound  principles  of  the 
past,  while  the  Dutch  character  was  delineated  to 
the  life.  In  the  fourth  book,  the  Dutch  governor  is 
said  to  have  been  designed  to  represent  the  pre- 
sident, Thomas  Jefferson,  who  carried  his  democratic 
doctrines  to  an  extravagant  pitch. 
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It  is  rarely  that  we  find  Irving's  early  hamoar  in 
any  instance  outdone  afterwards.  In  the  ^^  Sketch 
Book/'  it  is  true,  there  is  Rip  van  Winkle,  which 
is  a  touch  of  the  past,  as  well  as  Sleepy  Hollow, 
but  the  author  seems  to  have  quitted  humourous  for 
graver  studies,  and  perhaps,  if  with  less  claim  in 
his  subsequent  works  to  origincdity  of  a  unique 
character,  at  least  under  a  more  perfect  consonancy 
with  his  later  feelings.  It  is  true  ^^  Bracebridge 
Hall''  is  humourous,  but  it  wants  the  zest  of 
"  Knickerbocker." 

The  ^^  Tales  of  a  Traveller"  possess  less  merit 
than  his  preceding  works.  Their  author  seemed  de- 
sirous to  show  his  skill  in  the  serious  as  well  as  the 
humorous.  He  seemed  to  feel  as  if  he  had  achieved 
all  he  could  achieve  in  the  lighter  branch  of  litera- 
ture, and  desired  to  take  a  high  and  durable  station 
in  another  walk — to  exhibit  his  ability  as  well  in  the 
serious  as  the  comic.  His  ^^  History  of  the  Life 
and  Voyages  of  Columbus,"  an  abridgment  of 
which,  by  himself,  followed  the  longer  work  in  1830, 
carried  with  it  at  once  the  stamp  of  endurance, 
or,  in  other  words,  took  its  station  among  those 
literary  labours  which  confer  lasting  celebrity  upon 
a  name — ^works  rare  in  the  most  palmy  state  of  a 
nation's  literature.  There  is  a  beauty  of  colouring, 
novel  description,  and  a  conviction  of  their  truth  in 
Xrving's  ^^  life  and  Voyages  of  C!olambus." 
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I  have  observed  that  Irving  leaned  to  die  Fede- 
ralist party  in  America,  and  that  party,  inclndin^ 
the  policy  of  Washington,  was  what  might  be 
designated  as  the  British,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  French,  daring  the  time  of  the  contest  between 
England  and  France.  Notwithstanding  the  deep- 
seated  hatred  of  Greorge  HL  to  colonial  freedom, 
and  its  conseqnent  results,  the  Federalist  party  was 
strong  long  after  the  death  of  Washington.  British 
principles — those,  at  least,  which  did  not  in  any 
way  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  United  States — 
roled'the  Federalists,  and  some  of  them,  in  their 
contests  with  their  opponents,  carried  their  old 
prejudices  before  their  quarrel  with  the  parent 
country  into  those  political  disputes  afterwards. 
Irving  now  and  then  dealt  a  blow  at  the  extent  to 
which  his  own  friends  carried  their  arguments,  by 
making  one  of  his  characters  declare,  that  since  the 
yoke  of  the  mother  country  had  been  thrown  off, 
the  seasons  had  been  backward  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  corn  had  not  ripened  so  early  by  a 
month. 

There  was  apparent  in  his  writings  an  inclination 
— ^perhaps  it  should  be  called  a  fondness — ^for  retro- 
grading  to  old  times  and  objects.  Some  of  those 
who  disliked  the  Americans  in  general  could  tolerate 
Irving,  because  with  his  agreeable  and  gentlemanly 
manners,  and  recorded  respect  for  departed  things 
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of  the  times  of  his  own  as  well  as  onr  ancestors,  he 
seemed  to  show  a  regard  for  the  antique  and  chi- 
valric— that  indefinable  regard  which  links  the 
human  heart  with  the  past,  however  unworthy  of 
the  present — that  phenomenon  in  the  human  con- 
stitution which  makes  the  perished  object,  the 
worthless  dust  of  the  past,  more  precious  than  the 
perfect  thing  within  the  grasp.  Irving's  native 
land,  and  all,  except  what  of  manners  it  inherited, 
was  comparatively  a  thing  of  the  present ;  England, 
of  the  past.  Every  old  dwelling  in  England,  every 
baronial  hall,  all  our  ecclesiastical  buildings,  stand- 
ing or  ruined,  were  in  his  view  hallowed  objects, 
things  of  mystery  which  touched  his  heart;  and 
thus  he  described  them,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
affected  him.  Among  them  he  held  converse  with 
antiquity;*  at  home,  in  the  oldest  American  city, 
the  scene  belonged  to  the  passing  hour.  Imagina- 
tion could  not  invest  it  with  the  grey  tint  of 
antiquity  without  doing  itself  violence.  In  England 
he  had  before  him  the  reality,  venerable  and  hoary, 
for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the  sense  of  vision 
alone.  He  came,  saw,  and  touched  the  carvings 
and  stone  tracery  worked  out  and  placed  in  their 
site  by  forgotten  hands.  The  heart  of  the  son  of 
genius  never  tolerates  a  preference  for  the  gaudiness 
of  the  noontide  colours  when  compared  with  the 
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sober  tints  of  early  mom  or  the  riclmeBS  of  fbe 
evening  heaven.     It  is  the  same,  more  or  less,  with 
all  in  regard  to  past  and  present  things.      Hie 
sobriety  and  mello¥niess  of  departed  objects  take 
captive  the  spirit    Irving  mentioned  to  me   the 
singular  feeling  with  which  he  first  saw  Warwick 
Castle  overhang  the  classical  Avon,  and  how  he 
lingered  about  Kenilworth,  and  how  the  stories  of 
Leicester  and  Queen  Elizabeth  enchained  him   at 
the  castle  when  he  had  again  and  again  scrambled 
over  the  ruins.     Even  Gifford  of  the  '^Quarterly 
Beview/'  who  in  those  days  reviled  America,  tole- 
lated  one  so  unoffending  and  amiable,  though  it  is 
possible  that  Mr.  Murray's  interest  as  publisher 
might  have  softened  the  Cerberus  of  a  publication 
whose  antipathy  towards  America  was  unrelenting. 

Irving  introduced  to  the  world  by  far  the  best, 
though  not  the  most  pretending,  of  the  American 
poets  in  William  Cullen  Bryant,  whose  works  he 
dedicated  to  the  late  Samuel  Bogers,  in  1832. 
Bryant  is  pre-eminently  American  in  the  character 
of  his  poetry,  and  takes  the  lead  of  the  poets  in 
that  country. 

At  one  time,  contemplating  the  great  future  fi>r 
his  country,  Irving  thought  of  employing  his  ima- 
ginative power  upon  a  story  that  should  forestal 
coming  events,  but  found  it  a  better  and  more 
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usefol  empIoTment  to  labour  for  the  improvement 
and  gratification  of  the  existing  age.  After  all^  to 
grope  into  the  ignorance  of  the  past^  conscious  of 
its  defects,  and  to  deteriorate  the  present,  as  is  the 
custom  with  the  purblind  advocates  of  mediaeval 
barbarism  in  £Etith  and  art,  in  order  to  stay  progress, 
is  an  obUquity  of  mind  to  be  lamented.  Irving,  in 
bis  writings,  never  exhibited  that  deplorable  lack  of 
perspicacity,  that  contempt  for  sound  philosophy, 
which  sets  aside  wholesome  expectation  for  im- 
possible retrocession,  preferring  darkness  to  light, 
and  barbarism  to  civilisation.  It  is  the  poetry  in 
the  past  alone  that  we  may  safely  enjoy. 

The  last  time  I  met  him  was  in  company 
with  a  few  distinguished  characters,  by  a  winter 
fireside.  Campbell,  Siddons,  Lockhart,  and  Irving 
— not  one  now  respires.  So  passes  away  the 
comedy  or  tragedy  of  life.  Which  is  its  true  de- 
nomination? 

An  individual  has  committed  suicide.  I  have 
been  summoned  away  on  a  jury  while  writing.  I  shall 
plead  my  age  to  be  firee.  It  recals  a  suicide  in  France 
of  whidi  I  remember  hearing.  The  extent  to  which 
the  doctrine  of  materialism  is  carried  there  may  be 
judged  firom  the  works  of  that  country  which  are 
translated  and  circulated  here.  I  do  not  refer  to 
deism,  which,  in  ignorance,  so  many  perversely 
rank  with  that  doctrine  in  order  to  throw  odium 
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upon  what  a  conscientioos  man  may  believe.    Moses 
was  a  deist    I  mean  atheism^  or  the  denial  of  a 
supreme  caose — of  the  being  of  a  GknL    The  inun- 
dation of  works  of    this  class  is    constant    into 
England,  not  in  works  of  sincere  inquiry,  but  of 
amusement     The  effects  are  but  too  visible  in  the 
conduct  of  many  of  both  sexes  in  early  life.     The 
doctrine  is  not  openly  advocated,  but  is  implied  and 
acts  insidiously.  The  boudoir  and  the  drawing  room, 
the  attic  and  the  kitchen  reading  are  tainted  with 
works  of  imagination  of  this  class,  very  powerfully 
written,  but  without  the  slightest  regard  for  truth 
or  nature,  generally  ranking  under  the  class  denomi- 
nated ^^  sensation  novels ;"  that  is,   novels   which 
will  excite  and  surprise — ^move  the  passions,  and 
fix  the  attention — ^no  matter  for  their  improbability 
as  to  fact,  or  their  immoral  tendencies.    Acting  on 
the  minds  of  the  young,  who  do  not  call  reason  to 
their  aid,  they  familiarise  the  novice  with  the  worst 
principles,  and  the  corruption  is,  sooner  or  later, 
carried  into  action—often  unconsciously. 

There  seem  to  be  two  classes  of  persons  who 
commit  suicide,  the  one  from  misfortune  and  mo- 
mentary insanity,  and  the  other  from  materialism 
in  creed*  No  one  who  believes  in  a  deity,  and  is 
sane,  but  must  see  that  by  the  act,  he  contravenes 
the  law  that  bestowed  existence  upon  him,  and  that 
such  a  law  is  the  fiat  of  a  power  for  the  oontraven- 
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trion  of  which  he  is  censurable.  Such  persons  can 
only  commit  self-murder  in  a  fit  of  suffering  or  de- 
spair. Many  of  the  French  profess  materialism, 
a.nd,  believing  mind  and  matter  to  perish  together, 
suicide  with  them  is  naturally  more  common  than 
in  England,  though  some  have  asserted  the  contrary. 
Jt  is  wrong  to  affirm  that  those  who  profess  such  a 
doctrine  do  not  really  believe  it  Why  not,  as  well 
as  give  credit  to  absurdities  in  the  other  extreme  ? 
A  materialist  is  one  who  labours  under  a  defect  of 
the  reasoning  power— for  reason  is  clearly  in  an- 
tagonism with  the  doctrine  of  self-murder.  Young 
Berthollet,  the  son  of  the  great  French  chemist, 
destroyed  himself  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He 
shut  himself  up  in  a  small  room,  with  a  charcoal 
fire.  He  placed  pen  and  ink,  and  his  watch  on 
the  table  before  him,  and  noted  down  his  symptoms 
until  it  appeared  the  pen  dropped  from  his  hands. 

There  is  an  old  Chd,teau  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  near  the  Andelys,  where  there  are  yet 
standing  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  the  name  of  which  I 
forget,  but  it  is  noted  as  a  place  in  which  one  of 
the  princes  or  feudal  lords  of  the  middle  ages  built 
up  alive — a  lady — his  wife  or  daughter,  into  a  wall 
of  one  of  the  apartments.  While  I  was  looking  at 
it  a  second  time,  on  my  last  visit  to  Normandy,  a 
Frenchman  told  me  that  a  friend  of  his  had  killed 
himself  there,  not  long  before,  and  left  some  lines 
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scrawled  on  a  stone  in  the  walls^  expressive  of  his 
motive. 

I  remember,  in  France,  one  Andre  Massa,  aged 
only  tweniy-one,  who  destroyed  himsel£  He  was 
perfectly  sane.  He  left  some  verses  behind  him, 
written  not  ten  minutes  before  he  committed  the 
act     In  English,  they  ran  as  follows  : — 

To  this  daj's  being,  and  this  sannj  light. 
Soon  will  succeed  an  everlasting  night; 
Wearied  with  grief,  unhappiness,  and  pain, 
A  hapless  slave,  at  last  I  break  mj  chain. 
Farewell!  vile  earth — ^impostor  world,  adiea!-- 
Where  pleasure  bought  with  grief  alone  I  knew. 
Where  crime  is  cherished,  virtue  lives  in  woe, 
Season  and  justice  are  an  idle  show ; 
All  now  is  past — ^the  hoar  is  come  for  me — 
Mj  hand  the  glittering  steel  holds  tremblinglj  I 
Upon  the  verge  of  chaos,  lo,  I  rest, 
Soon  with  repose  eternal  to  be  blest  I 
O,  death— mj  only  hope  in  misery-* 
Let  no  base  fear  approach  in  meeting  thee ; 
But  let  me  calmly  into  nothing  die, 
Heaving  with  tranquil  heart,  my  latest  sigh ! 

Massa  destroyed  himself  ten  minutes  after  he 
wrote  these  verses. 

To  the  dealer  in  books,  the  subjects,  as  well  as 
the  dead  material,  are  only  viewed  like  any  other 
merchandise,  tend  to  what  they  may.  So  much 
paper  at  such  a  price,  so  much  paper,  print,  and 
pasteboard;  all  he  regards  is  the  return  in  money 
value.  Nor  can  thiis  be  altered.  Other  means 
must  be  taken  to  meet  the  evil  with  that  free  press 
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existing,  which  is  the  essence  of  civil  liberty.  The 
remarks  of  the  **  trade"  about  works  of  fiction  is 
extraordinary.  To  follow  simplicity,  truth,  and 
nature  in  such  works,  will  not  do  now ;  the  food  is 
too  plain  and  wholesome;  hot  curry  and  spiced 
dishes  will  alone  go  down,  though  known  to  tend  in- 
directly to  immorality  and  even  to  suicide.  Among 
them  have  been  rendered  current,  the  doctrine  of 
materialism  leading  to  mischief  of  every  kind  in 
works  of  fiction.  I  remember  when  "  King  Col- 
bum,''  as  Lady  Morgan  styled  him,  got  much  an- 
noyed by  an  article  of  the  kind  he  sent  for  the  "  New 
Monthly,"  and  I  sent  back  to  him  again ;  he  wrote 
me — 

"  Dear  Sir, — The  paper  on  "  Good  Living,"  then, 
may  pass  with  our  readers,  though  it  is  not  founded 
on  the  truth  ? 

^'  As  for  the  other  paper,  I  am  astonished  that 

Mr.  P should  not  have  had  more  tact  than  to 

write  a  paper,  the  only  effect  of  which  is  to  put  the 
public  out  of  conceit  with  reading,  and  authors  with 
writing  works  of  fiction,  the  most  "  paying  commo- 
dity" in  all  literature  1 

"Tours  truly,  H.  C." 

The  bibliopolist  was  thus  sadly  wounded  about  his 
favourite  "  commodity,"  and  the  danger  impending 
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oyer  his  merehandize.  It  is  tlils  i 
^^paying-  commoditj^"  aad  the  literar] 
worth  of  a  work,  that  causes  the*  pos 
to  be  so  different  from  that  of  any  o\ 
The  real  merit  of  a  book  ia  often  not 
the  litle  to  the  trader.  Is  it  catehin 
feeling  but  for  an  immediate  retnrn  c 
the  outlay  chance  to  be  hia  own.  If 
siiperiorj  and  bear  a  lasting  characte 
be  slow  compared  to  that  which  is  £ 
the  aid  of  puffing,  makes  a  sensatioii 
its  intrmaic  merit  It  ia  in  regard  t 
of  things  that  authnre  are  ia  the  wora 
tion  of  all  who  live  by  profeBsioni 
painter  for  a  few  shillings  buys  h 
colours,  and  having  finishodhis  lahour 
according  to  its  worth.  If  it  be 
yaluele^e  he  only  loses  his  labour,  am 
be  bad  indeed  if  it  bring  him  nothing 
thor  sets  out  having  completed  his  own 
along  one,  but  in  place  of  going  a' 
pnblicj  his  difficulty  has  only  begun 
other  ends.  He  cannot  meet  his  re 
to  the  worth  of  his  manuscript,  for  h 
tain  that  worth,  which  in  the  present 
others  is  only  settled  by  caprice,  withoi 
heavy  pwuniary  ^cpences*  An  emi 
lately  said  it  was  impossible  to  know 
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would  receive  any  work,  good,  bad,  orindiflFerent,  in 
the  present  day  when  even  fools  write,  and  publish, 
if  they  can  pay  for  it  themselves.  On  this  point 
who  is  to  judge,  though  in  truth  the  character  of  the 
work  shall  be  clear  enough  to  a  few  competent  per- 
sons ;  the  author's  labour  therefore,  however  costly, 
g^ves  him  no  means  of  knowing  its  public  value. 
But  caprice  and  the  loss  of  time,  perhaps  a  long  and 
wearying  course  of  toU,  have  now  to  be  encountered. 
Though  both,  time  and  labour  have  been  consumed, 
the  author  cannot  make  his  manuscript  intelligible 
to  the  world,  when,  as  with  the  artist,  though  all  his 
labour  and  intellect  have  been  bestowed  upon  it  for  a 
protracted  period.  There  is  much  more  to  be  done. 
The  paper-maker,  the  printer,  the  advertiser,  the 
bookbinder,  must  be  paid  for  their  work  in  addition 
to  the  sacrifice  of  the  author  himself  to  chance,  for 
with  him  time  and  labour  are  to  be  valued  as  with 
other  people.  The  work,  if  not  worthy  of  being  con- 
sidered more  than  waste  paper,  must  incur  the  same 
expenses  as  if  it  were  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  To 
these  expenses  must  be  added  ten  per  cent  to  the 
publisher  and  twenty-five  to  the  retail-trader,  the 
latter,  it  is  true,  only  upon  the  copies  sold.  This  at 
once  shows  the  difference  against  authors,  and  the 
world  need  not  wonder  at  their  never  making  a 
competency.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  believed  that 
he  did  not  receive  six  per  cent  clear  upon  his  own 
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time  and  labour,  and  the  expences  and  profits  of 
others  necessary  to  publication. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  there  have  been  works  which  have 
been  widely  applauded  that  have  only  appeared  by 
mere  accident     Manuscripts  are  often  put  into  the 
hands  of  persons  of  no  real  judgment  to  decide  a 
publisher's  intentions  in  their  regard.  Sir  E.  Lytton's 
Pelham,  sent  in  manuscript  to  Colbum,  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  clerk  to  report  upon,  whose  opinion, 
for  I  knew  the  man,  was  not  equal  to  judging  the 
merit  of  a  street  ballad.      He  reported  that  it  was 
good  for  nothing,  and  it  was  upon  the  point  of  being 
returned,  when  Colbum  himself  glanced  at  the  MSl  in 
a  careless  way,  chanced  to  open  it,  and  saw  some 
passage  that  he  thought  was  ^'  piquant,"  to  use  his 
own  phrase,  and  at  once  handed  it  over  to  another, 
and  a  capable  man,  the  late  Charles  Oilier,  who, 
hearing  how  it  had  been  treated,  besides  having  a 
great  contempt  for  the  clerk  alluded  to,  on  that  ac- 
count perhaps  reading  it  the  closer,  reported  highly 
in  its  favour,  as  it  merited.  Oolburn  sent  him  to  Brook 
Street,  where  the  author  then  lodged,  to  announce 
his  acceptance  of  it,  and  make  arrangements  re- 
garding it     This  Oolburn  himself  related  one  day 
when  the  late  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  Campbell,  and 
myself  were  dining  with  him.     I  have  known  a  work 
twice  refused  by  separate  publishers,  being  ill-ie- 
ported  of,  and  being  taken  by  a  third,  to  go  through 
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two  or  three  editions  I     Sacli  is  the  lot  of  authors, 
even  of  the  most  snccessfhl. 

A  work  altogether  new  in  title  and  subject  has  no 
great  chance  with  a  publisher.  To  be  acceptable  it 
must,  in  the  trader's  yiew,  be  like  some  other  work 
which  has  been  successfuL  Some  pattern  of  the 
moment  must  be  emulated.  Originality  of  subject 
or  style  is  little  relished  and  always  doubted ;  pub- 
lishers are  in  general  guided  by  the  resemblance 
to  the  work  of  some  popular  writer.  "  If  you 
had  but  written  like  Mr.  So-and-So  in  his  work  that 
succeeded  so  well  1" 

The  "  commodity,"  as  Colburn  phrased  it,  would 
not  go  off  without  there  was  something  startling,  or 
new.  No  matter  for  the  tendency  of  the  merchan- 
dize, and  so  it  continues,  but  no  similar  works  were 
then  published  with  such  objectionable  matter  as  in 
the  present  day.  There  is  no  amusement  more  pleas- 
ing and  harmless  than  reading  a  novel  unobjectionable 
on  the  score  of  morality.  Novels  are  far  better  as 
an  amusement  than  cards  or  dice.  They  should  be 
written  with  close  adherence  to  nature,  to  simplicity 
in  detaQ,  and  have  a  plot  that  cannot  make  an  in- 
jurious impress  upon  the  morals  of  the  young,  there- 
fore the  details  too  must  be  unpolluted.  Of  late  years 
little  regard  has  been  paid  to  this  point,  particularly 
in  the  importation  and  translation  of  foreign  works. 
Anything  wUl  do  that  will  cause  a  sensation,  no 
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matter  how  improbable  or  vicious.     Oar  own  better 
novelists  have  been  very  little  to  blame  in  this  res- 
pect    The  first  requisites,  recollecting  where  a  novel 
must  circulate,  are  simplicity  in  narration,  fidelity 
to  nature,  and  the  absence  of  anything  which  tends 
to  corrupt  the  hearts  of  the  young  or  to  depict  what  is 
low  and  vicious,  even  if  it  belongs  to  the  classes  of 
society  which  may  be  denominated  the  dregs  of  our 
social  frame.     Familiarity  with  vice  by  fictitious 
descriptions  of    it  tends  to  give  it   an   injurious 
interest    The  plausible  cant  of  repentant  ticket-of- 
leave  men,  and  women  destitute  of  virtue  towards 
whom  every  effort  is  made  to  excite  a  sickening  pity, 
the  real  object  being  to  make  a  virtuous  motive  cover 
taking  descriptions,  in  such  a  mode  as  to  produce  '^a 
sensation,"  the  laying  open  sinks  of  vice,  and  ex- 
ploring the  dens  of  infamy,   and  the  doings  in 
them,  painted  to  excite  by  novelty  what  is  not  true 
even  in  such  pictures  of  degraded  life,   thus  ac- 
customs pure  minds  to  contamination.     13ie  writ- 
ings of  Sue  and  others  have  been  circulated  cheaply 
in  this  country  in  translation.      He  has  seen  little 
of  the  world  who  does  not  know  what  effect  the 
<<  Mysteries  of  Paris,"  for  example,  must  produce 
upon  the  morals  of  the  young.     I  believe  we  owe 
one  half  of  the  existing  in&nticides  to  those  kind 
of  works,  particularly  French  works  of  that  class, 
which  are  addressed  directly  to  those  to  whom  they 
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are  most  likely  to  do  mischief.  This  mischief  is 
much  more  prodactiye  of  evil  in  England  than 
France,  because  in  the  latter  country  females  are  on 
iheir  guard.  There  are  no  insidious  advances  made, 
there  the  tendency  of  which  is  unknown  to  the  more 
Tirtuous,  and  therefore  being  understood  they  are 
resisted  from  being  suspected.  It  is  not  so  here, 
where  such  secrets  are  learned  clandestinely  or  not 
at  aU,  under  the  idea  of  keeping  the  mind  pare.  In 
the  midst  of  these  scenes  there  is  often  a  flimsy  veil 
flung  over,  not  a  mere  slight  of  all  religion,  but 
materialism.  Vice  is  palliated ;  good  and  evil 
confounded  ^nd  rendered  familiar.  The  mischief 
spreads,  and  though  the  ^^  sensation "  may  for  the 
moment  prodace  the  effect  desired,  it  will  finally  pall 
on  the  appetite.  The  stomach,  when  the  mischief 
is  done,  wiU  nanseate  with  the  highest  seasoned  con- 
diment, and  can  the  effect  be  harmless  in  reference 
to  morals  and  bad  taste  ? 

Novels  at  one  time  made  kings  and  queens  their 
heroes  and  heroines  ;  conrtiers  and  nobles,  and 
such  like  ^^  gear,"  swelled  the  pages  of  early  romance, 
and  had  their  day.  Barons,  with  all  the  rigmarole 
'^  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance,"  attending  squires, 
fair  ladies,  conrts  of  love,  knights,  and  tournaments 
had  their  turn,  and  the  tale  wound  np  with  all  the 
glories  of  romance.  Novels  and  romances  had 
often  the  supernatural  intermingled,  and  there  was 
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generallj  a  moral,  such  as  it  was,  to  be  drawn  firom 
them.     In  all  events,  the  yirtaoos  and  honourable 
were  in  the  ascendant,  if  the  fiction  were  carried  to 
a  far  higher  pitch  than  the  trath  justified,  but  then 
it  kept  op  the  high  character  of  unstained  principle 
and  of  good  example.     There  was  the  consciousness 
of  the  value  of  purity  of  mind  sustained  openly 
where  extravagance  existed  in  the  writing.    We  had 
later  the  novel  of  social  life,  and  the   historical 
novel,  both  admirably  executed  when  in    master 
hands ;  in  some  degree  instructive  as  well  as  amus- 
ing, while  arousing  the  better   sympathies  of  a 
common  nature. 

These  ceased  because  the  restlessness  of  fashion's 
depraved  appetite  looked  for  a  change,  and  I  need 
not  describe  what  now  attracts  the  prevalent  Protean 
taste,  since  the  French  school  has  become  the  rage. 
The  true  English  drama  became  extinct  in  England, 
and  our  stage  exchanged  it  for  French  buffooneiy 
when  nearly  worn  out  at  home,  less  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  wit,  a  coarser  kind  of  joking  being 
necessarily  substituted.  The  display  of  our  neigh- 
bours in  this  respect,  or  in  what  may  be  called  the 
wit  of  their  light  pieces,  being  far  too  delicate  for  the 
coarse  appetite  of  the  usual  visitors  of  the  tiieatres 
here  to  comprehend,  firom  these  being  now  little 
attended  by  people  of  intellect,  rank,  and  i^ne- 
ment,  something  more  broad  and  pungent  has  to  be 
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introduced.  It  is  not  thus  with  dotoI  writing. 
France  leads  the  way  in  an  imaginativeness  which 
leaves  nature  and  simplicity  out  of  consideration,  as 
weU  as  morality,  if  it  trespass  in  the  way.  Thus, 
the  land  of  extravagant  fancies  is  open,  and  what- 
ever path  the  spirit  may  move  the  pen  to  follow, 
it  will  describe  graphically.  A  felon,  as  much 
sinned  against  as  sinning,  for  example,  or  a  sister 
who  has  become  frail  by  a  "  virtuous"  accident,  a 
murderer  who  has  killed  his  neighbour  on  a  provo- 
cation justifiable  to  within  a  decimal  of  the  distance 
of  the  dog-star  from  the  earth,  ^^  and  what  a  pity 
it  was  that  the  axe  fell  upon  his  neck  'midst  sympa- 
thising crowds" — such  are  of  the  nature  of  favourite 
themes.  How  maudlin  it  is  that  virtue  has  nothing 
but  its  own  stark-naked  merit  to  plead  for  it,  when 
in  a  harlot's  dress  it  may  have  a  charm  to  raise  a  new 
sensation  to  the  extent  of  a  dozen  taking  volumes. 
Unfortonately  the  recommendation  to  unfashionable 
rectitude  must  be,  ^^go  thou  and  do  likewise;" 
then  the  Magdalen  will  receive  the  penitent  I  Go 
and  take  a  superlative  miscreant  from  the  dens  of 
London  or  Paris,  when  in  the.  full  tide  of  his  glory ; 
let  him,  like  Victor  Hugo's  heroes,  be  well  rubbed 
down  and  polished,  to  hide  the  brand  at  the  ^^  bagne" 
of  his  native  town  endured  for  two  or  three  years ; 
then  let  him  be  set  up  as  a  master  manufacturer  all 
at  once,  and  be  made  a  juge  de  paix,  while  not 
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one  of  the  town  police  identify  him,  a  three-years' 
recollection  being  of  coarse  an  age  with  those  dim- 
sighted  men  I 

Pitt,  while  he  was  exhausting  the  resources  of 
England  to  support  the  Bourbons,  said  he  must  put 
taxes  upon  our  virtues,  for  he  had  taxed  all  our 
vices,  as  far  as  he  could  subject  them  to  tangibility. 
The  ^^  sensation''  novelist,  in  a  similar  manner,  uses 
the  vices  somewhat  like  it  He  may  begin  with  the 
few  virtues  he  can  manage,  for  virtue  is  of  too  quiet 
a  nature  for  such  a  purpose,  and  at  last  glide  extati- 
cally  into  the  vices,  and  expatiate  in  a  glorious 
harvest  of  the  sympathies  they  ripen  in  their 
display.  A  little  time  ago  the  charities  of  the 
beneficent  were  imitated,  after  a  certain  fashion  in 
society,  and  poverty  well  deserving,  it  was  the 
fashion  to  talk  about  and  relieve,  only  because, 
perhaps,  with  too  many  cases,  it  was  the  fashion. 
Then,  too,  cares  for  the  working  closes  were  ex- 
pressed by  the  feeling  and  kind.  On  these  classes 
being  handled,  the  interest  became  less  exciting  to 
describe.  What  could  a  vulgar  novelist  make  of  the 
sameness  of  humble  virtue  ?  He  therefore  descended 
to  the  lowest  depth  which  afforded  room  and  verge 
enough  for  fancy.  The  hells  of  living  vice  cost 
little  but  exaggeration  to  a  prurient  fancy  able  to  de- 
scribe strikingly.  They  are  not  visited  either  by  critics 
or  readers,  and  they  are  safe  ground  for  imaginative 
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deecriptions,  such  as  are  required  with  all  the  aid  of 
fancy  and  of  distortion  to  boot.     The  imaginative 
possible  is  carried  out  until  it  is  exchanged  for  the 
imaginative  impossible,  to  heighten  sensation  at  the 
expense  of  nature  and  of  reason.     This  mode,  im- 
ported from  the  French  school,  has  been  found  the 
most  "paying  commodity,"   despite  its  merits  or 
demerits,   morals    or  immoralities,   which  all  con- 
verge to  that  point     There  is  scarcely  a  dwelling 
in  which  such  flagitious  works  as  the  "  Mysteries  of 
Paris,"  for  example,  have  not  been  circulated  among 
the  family  or  the  servants.     The  later  system  of 
selecting  a  hero  or  a  heroine  from  the  more  vicious 
of  the  lowest  social  class  is  there  carried  out,  and 
virtues  are  most  inconsistently  ascribed  to  the  heroes 
or  heroines  which  they  could  never  have  possessed 
in  real  life,  but  then  there  was  the  charm  of  novelty, 
and  fervid  hot-seasoned  pictures  of  vice,  passionate 
vice,  in  all  its  phases,  the  intervals  filled  up  with 
details    of  villainous    incidents  which    would    be 
envied  by  the  compiler  of  the  Newgate  calendar ; 
scenes  of  lubricity,  painted  warmer  than  could  ever 
have  occurred  under  the  circumstances,  have  been 
translated  and  published  here;   truth  has  been  vio- 
lated, and  a  proper  connection  of  incidents  non-ex- 
istent in  reality,  worked  up  into  a  mass  of  gross  abuse 
of  verisimilitude,  morality,  and  authorship.    The  de- 
fence made  for  all  this  being  a  farcical  pretence  of 
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sympathy  with  the  vicious,  with  aiSected  pity,  to 
show  there  is  a  latent  infinitessimal  fraction  of  virtne 
(of  an  odd  kind  it  must  be  presumed)  extant  in 
the  scum  of  the  social  body,  and  in   the  proved 
villains  of  society.     But  were  this    and  not  Incra 
the  true  plea,   to  what  end  describe  the  prurient 
outpourings  of  the  demoralized,  and  the  feelings  in 
moments  of  unlicensed  sensuality,  the  gloating  im- 
pulses of  gross  passions,  the  outrages  of  depraved 
natures,  exciting  feelings  and  ideas  so  desirable  to 
conceal,  lest  their  infection  spread  wider  in  society  ? 
Honor  in  man,  or  virtue  in  woman,  is  made  of  no 
more  account  than  reason  or  religion.      Powerful 
description  is  called  in  to  aid  the  object,  and  the 
most  vigorous  writing  by  men  of  no  mean,  but  on 
the  contrary,  of  powerful  talents,  are  both  exercised 
in  subservience  to  the  money  principle,  the  "paying 
commodity,"  which  rules  the  hour.     The  virtues 
are  too  quiet  for  the  spoiled  appetite.     The  vices 
must  therefore  be  made  acceptable,  and  a  regard  be 
created  for  those  who  are  the  more  extended  pro- 
fessors of  them.     We  are  commanded  to  be  chaiita- 
ble.     A  spark  of  virtue  may  still  exist  even  in  the 
culprit  around  whose  neck  the  halter  is  placing — 
does  it  not  become  us  to  be  sympathetic    with 
the  tiny  spark,  to  be  charitable  towards  it,  to  make 
the  scene  as  interesting  as  i>ossible  to  readers  of  all 
classes,  to  learn  to  applaud  a  good  gallows  hero? 
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Are  the  defects  of  our  fellow  creatures  to  exist 
without  one  twinkling  virtue  being  made  known,  just, 
perhaps,  as  the  officious  executor  of  the  law  is  about 
to  exclude  it  from  our  view — forbid  it,  philanthropy ! 
De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum.  Is  it  not  charity  to 
raise  a  '^ sensation"  in  the  behalf  of  such?  Virtue 
is  too  equable — religion  is  too  common-place  to 
excite  the  reader.  Censure  silenced,  as  Colbum 
managed  it  according  to  his  own  statements,  by 
the  argument  of  a  silent  bribe,  in  other  words,  by 
advertising  largely  in  the  newspapers,  even  in  those 
opposed  to  him.  All  censure  thus  put  to  silence, 
**The  Mysteries  of  Paris,"  or  any  other  mysteries, 
may  be  made  *^  paying  commodities." 

But  there  are  other  works  of  a  superior  class 
current,  confessing  high  ability  in  the  execution  of 
certain  portions,  yet  as  objectionable  and  fully  as 
dangerous,  exhibiting  great  power  and  talent  mis- 
applied, without  regard  to  consistency,  or  compli- 
ment to  the  understanding  of  considerate  people. 
The  object  of  these  is  to  excite,  and  the  objection- 
able portions  are  not  of  the  outrageous  character  of 
the  former,  being  less  broad  in  their  features  because 
executed  with  superior  ability,  but  directed  in  the 
same  way  to  awaken  a  sort  of  affected  sympathy 
with  the  microcosmic  virtue  presumed  to  exist 
among  the  more  atrocious  objects  that  have  become 
obnoxious  to  the  law.  Thus  incidents  are  brought  out 
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and  descriptions  introduced  which  are  not  so  remark- 
able for  fidelity  as  exaggerated  fancy,  impossible  to 
be  judged  of  truly,  for  who  visits   the    dens  of 
infamy,  which  are  the  habitations  of  its  heroes,  to 
test  them  ?    Thus,  any  degree  of  false  painting  and 
exaggeration  may  be  used  to  produce  the  desired 
sensation,  and  as  to  inconsistency,  if  needful   to 
make  the  sun  shine  at  midnight,  the  incident  would 
be  tolerated  for  the  sake  of  the  rest  of  the  descrip- 
tion.    Conscience,  or  the  feeling  of  a  high  sense  of 
his  vocation  in   the  writer,   having  no   weight  in 
the  matter,  and  a  gossamer  veil  being  placed  over 
atheistic  sentiments,  affecting  something  that  may 
be  construed  into  a  doubt,  it  becomes  real  evidence  to 
people  of  half  vision.     Finally,  is  it  not  hard  that 
a  ticket*of-leave  felon  may  not  reform,  and  in  a 
short  space  of  time  be  able  so  to  disguise  his  habits, 
features,  and  tendencies,  as  to  pass  for  a  model  of 
virtue,  and  be  one  of  the  pegs  upon  which  a  story 
may  turn.      Here,  amid  powerful  description  and 
much  real  pathos,  all  oontributive  to  a  bad  end,  we 
have  Victor  Hugo's  last  "  sensation"  novel,  to  whidi 
his  Han  d'islande  must  give  way,  and  all  transfor- 
mations unequalled  even  in  Ovid.     Marvellous  in 
perversion  are  the  virtues  of  these  hero-knaves, 
so  marvellous  as  to  balance  every  charge  against 
their  latitudinarianism  in  morality.    Conceding  that 
the  heroes  of  Newgate  have  a  forty-paying  power 
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in  their  adventurous  felonies  upon  paper,  and  that  a 
dying  soldier  on  the  field  is  a  wretched  subterfuge 
to  a  hero  on  the  Newgate  drop,  who,  like  the 
heroic  Wild,  picks  the  hangman's  pocket  of  a 
corkscrew,  and  dies  with  it  in  his  hand ;  conceding 
all  this,  it  does  appear  that  the  moral  or  heroical 
effect  even  of  such  gibbet  attitudes  is  not  likely  to 
be  commendable  for  uuthinking  youth.  Impossible 
events,  violations  of  common  sense,  false  reasonings, 
and  plausible  pretensions,  out  of  the  question, 
can  persons  of  judgment  tolerate  the  improbabilities 
of  such  works,  with  all  their  power  of  diction.  In 
all  events  the  bad  taste  must  be  confessed  where  a 
proper  sense  of  the  injurious  effect  may  not  trouble 
the  conscience,  and  Colburn's  "  commodity"  absorbs 
all  other  considerations.  Having  abilities  equal  to 
competing  with  any  in  his  day  among  his  contem- 
poraries, perhaps  superior  to  all,  it  is  a  pity  he 
should  have  "  misused  the  king's  press,"  when  his 
power  should  have  made  him  be  above  such  a 
purpose. 

There  is  one  thing  it  becomes  the  paterfamilias 
to  do,  and  that  is,  to  scrutinize  all  works  that  come 
in  for  fieimily  reading,  to  look  sharp  after  the  product 
of  the  library.  The  pure  mind  is  in  no  other  way 
so  likely  to  be  tainted,  as  by  reading  works  that  if 
not  openly  immoral,  generate  impure  thoughts, 
which)  once  indulged,  advance  with  a  stealthy  pace 
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until  ihey  pollute  the  springs  of  life.  As  Madame 
de  Stael  remarks  in  the  analogous  case  of  Goethe, 
^^  Werthera  cans^  plus  de  suicides  que  la  plus  belle 
femme  du  monde/'  If  an  author  write  a  work 
destitute  of  all  conscience,  with  no  aim  but  profit, 
whether  it  be  innocent  or  vicious,  if  it  seU,  the  end 
being  obtained,  he  is  a  disgrace  to  his  Yocation. 
It  is  almost  the  only  consolation  left  to  honest 
authorship  in  its  trials  and  toils,  that  it  may  operate 
the  good  to  others  it  seldom  yields  to  itself,  and 
that  the  vocation,  honorably  met,  has  high  destinies, 
and  may  have  a  claim  to  the  rewards  hereafter  that 
attach  to  those  who  labour  for  the  extension  of 
truth  and  knowledge  in  this  fugitive  existence. 

Convicts  should  read  Hugo  in  the  solitude  of 
Dartmoor,  or  in  the  cells  of  our  penitentiaries, 
that  the  heroism  for  which  they  are  paying  the 
penalty  is  not  left  without  its  recorded  glories,  show- 
ing too  that  convict  heroism  has  its  Vates.  If  the 
police  can  be  got  to  hold  their  tongues  about  them, 
they  may  work  for  a  time  and  get  into  high  offices, 
become  under-secretaries  of  state  perhaps,  before 
their  original  sentence  has  been  carried  out  If  they 
have  received  their  ticket-of-leave,  they  may,  on 
mounting  the  justices'  bench  sing  the  old  song  :— 

**  If  laws  were  made  for  every  degree* 
I  wonder  weVe  not  better  company 
On  Tjhtm  treet" 
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Having  seen  some  of  the  individoals  oat  of  the 
number  of  whom  M.  Hugo  mannfactores  his  heroes, 
men  of  "  mark  "  from  the  "  bagnes  '*  of  Toulon,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  full  force  of  the  miracle 
lie  has  worked,  at  the  same  time  confessing  a  want 
of  faith.  M.  Hugo  must  have  thought  he  was  in  the 
territory  of  Utopia,  when  he  raised  his  ticket-of- 
leave  man  to  the  useful  office  of  9.juge  de  Paix.  The 
sainted  rogue  was  no  doubt  a  fellow  of  fine  senti- 
ments, of  infinite  cleverness,  and  of  marvellous  fiexi- 
bility  of  feature  to  have  duped  the  police  as  he 
seems  to  have  done.  Perhaps  he  used  the  old  Irish 
argument,   ^^  I  am  not  myself— -Fm  another  man  !" 

The  work  in  its  tendencies  bemg  so  objectionable, 
no  striking  scenes  can  compensate  for  the  blot.  An 
afifected  feeling  of  humanity  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  selection  of  such  heroes.  If  simple  nature 
wiQ  not  do  for  the  perverted  taste  of  the  time, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  miracle  and  monstrosity, 
if  men  must  sympathise  and  ladies  fall  into  hys- 
terical ^^  sensations ''  at  such  stories,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  moral  calamity.  High,  middle,  and 
low  life  have  been  exhausted,  and  our  heroes  of 
fiction  must  be  of  those  who  can  only  be  out- 
casts, whom  the  penitentiary  has  disgorged  and 
the  cat-o'-nine-tails  scored.  The  corruption  of  the 
minds  of  unguarded  readers,  and  the  introduction 
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of  the  young  more  particnlarly  to  an  acqnaintaiice 
and  familiarity  with  vicious  men  and  deeds  under 
the  guise  of  amusement,  should  and  would  have  been 
considered  by  the  author,  had  he  not  been  of  those 
who  are  cont^t  to  leave  out  of  the  question  in  their 
objects  these  great  and  inestimable  considerations,  for 
which  too  many  French  writers  of  fiction  have  had 
no  regard,  and  some  of  our  traders  in  literature  just 
as  little.  The  conservation  of  the  morals  of  their 
readers,  and  the  preservation  of  truth  and  consis- 
tency, the  production  of  effect  or  mere  sensation, 
conducing  to  pecuniary  profit  by  the  use  of  the  most 
extravagant  means,  the  violation  of  probability  with 
that  view,  and  the  abandonment  of  a  high  tone  and 
lofby  aspiration  in  this  species  of  writing,  are  a 
great  literary  as  well  as  moral  evil.  There  is  no 
need  to  give  lessons  in  vice,  or  amid  the  display  of 
great  literary  power,  to  pervert  that  which,  dif- 
ferently ordered,  might  have  been  a  national  amuse- 
ment, and  in  some  cases  a  blessing  to  a  certain  class 
of  readers,  causing  the  author's  name  to  be  re- 
membered with  respect  and  gratitude,  not  only  by 
the  present  generation,  but  those  which  are  to  come. 
Unfortunately  they  are  only  the  great  spirits  of  their 
time  that  aspire  after  ^^  honest ''  renown.  The 
age  is  sordid;  money  gains  a  step  every  day  above 
all  other  considerations,  and  thus  high  feeling  be- 
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comes  more  and  more  depressed,  and  the  coarse  and 
vulgar  in  sentiment  gain  ground.  Any  notoriety 
will  content  in  place  of  honest  renown — 

^  An  hour  of  clamour,  and  a  quarter  in  rheum.*' 
It  must  be  admitted  that  neither  nature  nor  a 
graceful  play  of  imagination  in  literature  wiU  suit 
the  masses.  The  traders'  shops  find  truth  and  nature 
lie  idle  on  their  shelves.  To  succeed  well,  a  writer 
must  shame  himself  out  of  an  honest  track.  If  fic- 
tions, like  the  Arabian  Nights,  are  placed  before  the 
public,  they  are  not  read  now.  No  interest  is  felt 
in  "  furreign  things,"  was  a  reply  regarding  a 
profier  of  them  to  one  considered  of  the  superior 
order  of  his  class.  Recently  the  proprietor  of  a  Lon- 
don paper  thought  that  if  in  place  of  the  miserable 
stories  which  he  saw  given  in  some  papers,  he  were 
to  substitute  really  good  works,  those  of  Scott,  he 
should  not  fail  to  find  it  repay  him  with  interest 
He  had  mistaken  the  taste  of  the  day.  He  acted 
accordingly,  and  at  a  great  expence  obtained  the 
permission.  EQs  paper  fell  off  at  once.  Scott  was 
too  good  for  the  multitude.  It  was  flinging  pearls 
before  swine  !  It  is  probable  that  if  Scott  lived 
now  and  commenced  his  beautiful  works,  he  would 
not  have  one  half  the  readers  his  writings  formerly 
obtained,  because  at  present  there  is  a  school  which 
pampers  the  low  minded,  being  low  minded  in  itself 
that  did  not  exist  in  his  day.    These  ^^ sensation" 
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^writers  too,  would,  had  they  then  existed,  have  had 
the  preference.  Scott  is  become  like  Shakespeare, 
^<  Caviare  to  the  general."  The  moltitade  must 
have  coarsely  distilled  potables,  the  qualification 
being  the  strength  of  the  means  for  intoxication. 
The  present  extension  of  the  elements  of  literature  is 
mistaken  for  an  increase  bf  its  superior  character. 
But  I  have  wandered  from  the  main  point — ^the 
rapidity  with  which  time  past  rushes  into  the  future. 
It  is  more  that  ever  necessary  to  exclaim — 

*^  Let*8  take  tlie  instant  bj  the  forward  top, 
For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quickest  deciece ; 
The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals  ere  we  can  effect  them  1* 

General  Miller,  I  have  just  heard,  is  no  more;  that 
noble-spirited  gallant  man  who  distinguished  him- 
self in  so  many  combats.  I  had  not  heard  of  or 
from  him  for  a  considerable  time  before  his  decease. 
As  We  advance  in  life,  the  course  of  nature  contracts 
the  circle  of  our  acquaintance.  We  do  not  make 
new  friends ;  it  is  well,  for  we  can  rarely  have  space 
to  try  them.  Time  was  that  I  met  a  dozen  persons 
of  a  morning  whom  I  knew  on  walking  Regent  Street 
I  do  not  meet  one  now.  Dr.  Parr  used  to  say  it  was 
best  to  regard  such  a  contraction  as  politic  and  om- 
yenient,  and  not  sent  toreplace  the  number.  Hiscircle 
was  so  great  late  in  life,  that  the  village  post-cffioe 
receipts  fall  off  at  his  decease  as  well  as  the  ne^- 
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boxtring  tarnpikesy  and  yet  he  oomplamed  how  many 
were  continually  taken  from  him. 

In  past  days  postages  were  serious  expences,  where 
communications  were  rapid  and  extensive.  This 
recals  an  incident  regarding  the  post  and  myself.  I 
I  had  an  idea  of  something  similar  to  Mr.  Hill's  im- 
measurable boon  to  England,  as  long  back  as  1808, 
The  circulation  of  handbills  by  post  was  prevented 
by  the  expence.  At  one  time  a  double  letter  con- 
taining a  couple  of  advertisements  cost  me  two  and 
sixpence ;  the  duty  on  the  advertisement  in  a  paper 
I  edited  cost  three  and  sixpence  more.  Thus 
government  extorted  six  shillings  out  of  the  same 
advertisements  for  which  the  charge  for  insertion 
was  only  seven  shillings,  leaving  a  profit  of  one 
shilling.  This  was  luckily  not  the  case  in  more 
than  a  few  instances.  The  enormity  of  the  tax  thus 
laid  on  by  Mr.  Percival  showed  that  his  object  was 
not  revenue,  but  the  prevention  of  the  establishment 
of  new  papers.  I  proposed  to  Mr.  Canning  a  three- 
penny stamp  upon  hand-bills  going  through  the 
post-office  free  like  the  stamp  on  a  newspaper.  I 
got  the  following  reply : — 

"August  1,1808. 

"  Sib, — Mr.  Perceval  having  received  a  few  days 
ago  from  Mr.  Canning,  a  letter  which  you  addressed 
to  that  gentleman  on  the  7th  of  May,  in  which  you 
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propose  a  tax  upon  hand-bills^  &c.y  I  am  desired  by 
Mr.  Perceval  to  inform  you  that  the  same  suggestion 
has  been  before  proposed  to  the  treasory. 
"lam, 

"  Yours,  Ac., 

"  J.  a  Herbies.'' 

It  is  clear  that  my  idea  was  mistaken  by  the 
government,  it  was  not  a  tax  in  the  above  sense  but 
a  saving  of  postage. 

The  post-office  stamp  has  rendered  Mr.  Hill  im- 
mortal, the  revenue  is  the  least  part  of  its  worth.  It 
enables  the  poor  to  communicate  as  well  as  the 
rich.  It  lightens  misery  to  exchange  sympathies 
with  the  miserable.  It  cements  closer  the 
love  of  kindred  by  renewal,  keeping  it  fresh, 
and  nurtures  the  ambition  of  a  correspondence 
with  those  who  never  before  dreamed  of  it.  It 
excites  to  the  study  of  reading  and  writing 
among  those  who  would  not  else  follow  it,  and 
carries  the  messages  of  the  humblest  p€u*takers  in 
civilization  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the  land,  and 
to  places  without  as  well  as  within  the  realm ;  it 
renders  light  the  regret  of  emigration.  Coupled 
with  new  and  accelerated  modes  of  conveyance,  the 
interchanges  of  love  and  friendship,  of  humanizing 
feelings,  and  of  awakened  hopes  thus  greatiy  multi- 
plied must  have  an  invigorating  social  effect    Ihuie 
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-and  oommeroe  must  enlarge  their  limits  to  an  incon- 
ceivable extent,  and  blessings  still  unforeseen  must 
follow.  Remote  in  the  far  distance  beyond  the  ob- 
vious benefit,  the  philosophic  eye  perceives  the 
source  of  means  contributing  to  open  scenes  of 
extended  peace  and  goodwill  among  men.  The 
more  enlightened  nations,the  strongest  from  superior 
knowledge,  will  become  closer  in  union,  linked  in 
mental  alliance^  and  thence  a  strong  sense  of  inter- 
national justice  will  be  established  even  among 
secondary  powers,  both  by  the  force  of  interest 
and  example,  and  by  the  control  which  will  over- 
awe the  more  uncivilized.  The  new  postal  arrange- 
ment may  appear  but  as  a  barley  com  to  a  degree 
of  longitude,  in  comparison  with  more  common  and 
imposing  means  that  are  thought  to  point  to  a 
similar  result,  but  this  is  not  a  just  calculation, 
because  the  new  measure,  from  its  nature,  if  it  works 
secretly  works  surely.  It  is  the  aurora  preced- 
ing the  pure  advanced  light,  a, means  of  intelligence 
which  will  continually  augment.  Little  at  first,  it 
will  grow  in  greatness.  The  sum  of  general  advance- 
ment by  this  medium  cannot  easily  be  estimated- 
In  the  obscure  village  into  which  a  letter  stole  once 
a  month  before,  twenty  interchanges  will  now  occur. 
The  novelty  and  convenience  will  increase  the  number, 
and  their  numerical  progression  all  over  the  realm 
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will  became  geometrical,  while  in  the  same  ratio  we 
may  estimate  its  benefits.     It  wiU  rank  with  that 
art  of  printing  which  shattered  the  banefiil  power 
that  abnsed  Christianity,  and  its  concomitant  evils, 
and  began  to  diminish  as  the  reformation  dawned 
npon  the  blackness  and  sanguinary  horrors  of  the 
middle  ages,  which  priestcraft  used  for  the  degradation 
of  nations.    It  is  a  sequel  to  the  press  in  hostility  to 
superstition.      First  came    the    compass     in    the 
fourteenth  century.      Then  gunpowder  placed   the 
weak  on  a  level  with  the  strong,   while  navigation 
improved,  discovered  new  worlds  to  become  a  refuge 
for  the  persecuted.     Next,  before  all  in  importance^ 
came  printing,  the  indestructible  record   of    free 
thought  and  the  deadly  enemy  of  false  creeds  in  re- 
ligion.    "  We  must  put  down  printing,  or  printing 
will  put  down  us,"  said  the  cowled  demon  of  the 
Vatican,  but  in  vain.     Free  thought  seemed  to  have 
burst  its  shell,  to  range  freely  from  soul  to  soul,  ex- 
panding,  elevating,    and    illumining    all    around. 
Before  its  fruits  were  ripened,  while  there  appeared 
improvements  in  navigation,   the  wonders  of  the 
steam  engine  were  disclosed.     Electricity  followed 
and  conquered  time.     Chemistry  discovered  a  thoa- 
sand  secrets  of  nature,  unlocking  creative  power, 
and  man  has  been  proportionably  uplifted  in  the 
scale  of  creation.     In  this  postal  arrangement,  the 
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carriership  of  thonghts  and  affections  exists  as  well 
as  of  busiaess,  and  the  post-office  is  become  another 
great  agent  of  civilization. 

Prince  Czartoryski,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two,  has 
just  died  at  his  residence  near  Paris.  He  was  bom  in 
1770,  some  say  in  1769.  When  I  first  met  him  he 
was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  tall,  well-made, 
pallid  of  complexion,  with  strongly  marked  features. 
He  knew  me  by  name  when  announced,  from  a 
correspondence  regarding  the  university  at  Warsaw, 
which  occurred  several  years  before.*  His  carriage 
was  grave,  and  his  manner  of  speaking,  deliberate, 

I  knew  this  remarkable  man  from  an  odd  incident 
I  was  named  to  him  as  Professor  of  English  for  the 
College  at  Warsaw,  while  Poland  was  ruled  under 
the  regulations  of  the  treaty  of  1815.  He  was  then 
at  the  head  of  affairs  there.  I  fortunately  declined 
going,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  the 
Slavonic  dialects,  though  the  prince  said  that  French 
was  sufficient  for  all  purposes  among  the  students, 
A  year  or  two  afterwards  he  came  to  England,  an 
exile,  all  his  vast  possessions  being  seized  by  the 
Russian  despot  He  was  the  only  individual  whom 
I  ever  saw  of  royal  blood  who  both  looked  and  con- 
ducted himself,  in  every  respect,  in  consonance  with 
the  idea  of  royal  birth ;  grave,  dignified,  yet  friendly, 

*  I  hare  meniioned  the  Frinoe  before.    BeooUeotioxiffy  toL  iii.^  p» 
12.— Second  Edition. 
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and  withont  any  of  those  petty  airs  assiuned  bj  the 
nnmerons  family  of  German  satraps.  As  few  or  noce 
of  our  aristocracy,  except  Charles  Fox,  called  upon 
Kosciusko  when  he  visited  England,  so  Lord  Grey 
was  almost  the  only  nobleman  who  visited  the 
prince. 

The  dynasty  of  the  house  of  Jagellon,  of  which 
the  prince  was  the  representative,  commenced  in 
1386,  the  family  being  Lithuanian,  and  the  first 
having  been  called  to  the  throne  on  his  marriage 
with  Hedwiga  in  1384.  -His  first  achievement  was 
the  defeat  of  the  Teutonic  knights.  Under  this 
house,  the  line  ended  in  1572,  when  Poland  became 
an  elective  monarchy.  On  political  topics  the  prince 
was  reserved — at  least  in  his  conversations  after 
dinner.  This  I  attributed  to  his  long  previous  resi- 
dence under  despotic  governments.  Calling  upon 
him  one  morning,  I  found  Niemcewicz,  the  Polish 
poet,  with  him;  at  another  time.  Count  Patz. 
Niemcewicz  had  shared  the  dungeon  with  Kosciuska 
After  the  prince  became  a  public  character,  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  our  social  state,  except  firom  early 
recollection,  when  it  was  very  different  firom  what 
he  found  it  when  he  came  here  as  an  exile. 

His  father  was  one  of  the  best  scholars  in  Europe, 
and  on  the  throne  of  Poland  becoming  vacant,  the 
Diet  endeavoured  to  get  him  seconded  by  Catherine 
of  Hussia,    but  the  modem   Messalina,  had  the 
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interest  at  heart  of  her  notorious  gallant  Poniatoaski, 
and  in  consequence  that  of  Czartoryski  was  not  only 
reduced  to  zero,  but  with  a  feeling  of  hatred  bom 
of  licentiousness,  on  the  first  excuse,  the  lands  of 
Czartorjski  were  ravaged,  and  his  beautiful  inheri- 
tance of  Pulawy  destroyed.     He  was  also  compelled 
by  the  despotic  empress  to  send  his  two  sons  to 
Petersburgh    as    hostages,   one    Prince  Adam,   of 
whom  I  have  just  spoken,  the  other  Prince  Con- 
stantino.    At  the  Bussian  court  the  two  ill-treated 
youths  became  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with 
Alexander,  afterwards  emperor.     Prince  Adam  was 
at  one  time  placed,  by  Alexander's  friendship,  at 
the    head    of  the  foreign    office   in    Russia,  and 
accompanied  the  emperor  in   most  of  his  earlier 
defeats  by  the  French.     He  was  by  the  side  of 
Alexander  in  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,   and  said, 
while  last  here  in  London,  that  when  he  saw  the 
French  army  move  down  upon  them,  in  the  mode 
Napoleon  attacked,   all  chance    of  victory  in  his 
mind  was  lost.      Prince  Constantino  Czartoryski, 
remaining  in  Poland,  joined  the  French,  when  they 
gave  hopes  of  aiding  the  freedom  of  the  country 
from  the  savage  yoke  of  Bussia.    After  Napoleon's 
downfall  Constantine  took  up  his  residence  in  Vienna; 
I  believe,  but  am  not  sure,  that  he  still  survives. 

Prince  Adam  held  a  high  post  under  the  consti- 
tution given  to  Poland  by  Alexander.     In  a  little 
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time  however  the  crafty  emperor  put  a  Busnaii  in 
hia  place.     He  was,  however,  made  president  of  the 
execative  government,  which   he  continaed  to  *  fill 
honourably  until  the  Emperor  sent  the  Grand  Duke 
Ck)n8tantine,  an  untamed  tiger,  to  grind  Poland  to 
dust     The  duke,  nominally  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
really  usurped  all  rule,  treating  with  contempt  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  1814.     He  was  suffered  to 
do  as  he  pleased.     His  tyrannic  freaks  were  beyond 
those   of  Nero  in  barbarism.     He  employed  the 
basest  agents,  and  committed  outrages  that  none 
but  Russians  would  inflict  or  endure.     He  shaved 
the  heads  of  respectable  Polish  ladies  who  dis- 
pleased him,  and  then  tarred  and  feathered  thenL 
Count  Platens  son,  nine  years  old,  who,  in  play, 
wrote  ^^  The  3rd  of  May  for  ever,*'  he  sent  as  a 
soldier  for  life,  and  had  all  the  boys  in  the  same 
school  severely  flogged  because  they  did  not  inform 
against  the  poor  child.     He  levied  taxes  himsejf, 
scorning  the  diet     He  kept  men  of  rank  for  y^irs 
under  Cossack  surveillance,  shut  up  in  their  hoases. 
He  condemned  one  distinguished  Pole  to  perpetaal 
imprisonment,  and  a  weekly  flogging.     At  length 
the  most  justifiable  insurrection  ever  known  took 
place.     The  Prince  Czartoryski,  Prince  Badzville, 
Count  Pac,  Niemcawicz,  and  others,  in  1830,  joined 
in  it,  and  drove  out  the  Ghrand  Duka     The  Polish 
army  commanded  by  Skrzynecki  performed  wonders, 
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and  if 'the  population  had  been  ronsed,  it  is  proba- 
ble snccess  wonld  have  followed  Alexander  had 
diedin  1825,  and  the  madness  and  yiciousness  of 
Constantine  caused  him  to  be  pat  out  of  the  suc- 
cession, besides  which  the  territory  of  Poland  was  a 
oonyenient  place  for  the  exercise  of  his  favorite 
crimes.  Nicholas,  who  succeeded  Alexander,  was 
crowned  in  Warsaw,  in  1829.  The  result  of  the 
insurrection  there,  is  a  matter  of  history. 

Englishmen  of  the  class  the  prince  was  likely  to 
liave  fallen  in  with  at  that  -time,  in  Russia  or 
Poland,  were  the  most  devoted  actors  in  the  fiBiroe  of 
<<  doing  at  Some,  all  that  Home  does,"  and  the 
prince  had  no  doubt  been  guarded  in  their  society. 

I  knew  no  one  of  all  the  exiles  from  Poland, 
Italy,  or  Spain,  that  interested  me  more  than 
Prince  Czartoryski,  and  I  knew  many  who  were 
distinguished  men.  His  manners,  his  gravity,  and 
the  strong  features  of  his  face,  were  striking.  All 
was  indicative  of  good  sense,  as  well  as  of  high  rank. 
He  seemed  rather  to  ask  for  regard  as  from  an 
acknowledged  debt,  than  a  tax  upon  sympathy.  His 
property  had  been  enormous,  though  not  equal  to 
that  of  his  father,  which  the  notorious  Gterman- 
Eussian  queen  gratified  her  spleen  as  said  alone  by 
laying  waste,  obliging  one  of  her  army  of  gallants 
at  the  same  time.  When  Czartoriski  left  Poland 
the  last  time,  referring  to  the  loss  of  his  vast 
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estates,  and  other  property,  all  wUch  the  late 
Emperor  Nicolas  seized,  he  said,  ^^  Well,  instead  of 
riding,  I  must  walk ;  and,  in  place  of  a  good  table, 
I  must  dine  on  buck  wheat  I"  meaning  as  the 
peasantry  dined. 

Niemcewicz  died  in  Paris,  some  years  before  the 
prince.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  that  venerable  man 
always  made  me  think  of  Franklin,  though  evidentlj 
not  at  all  like  him  in  person.  I  imagine  the  Pole 
was  a  much  taller  man  than  the  American,  and  die 
expression  of  his  countenance,  too,  was  not  like  the 
pictures  of  Franklin.  I  can  only  speak  for  myselT, 
yet  I  dare  say  such  fancied  resemblances  have  oc- 
curred to  others  in  regard  to  persons  they  have 
occasionally  met,  or,  as  in  my  case  with  FFaoMin, 
only  seen  in  pictures. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Jobn  Gait  —  Sombre  Reflections — Fbystognomies — Spirit  of 
Trade — The  Slavonic  Tongues — Last  Polish  Insurrection^ 
Nefarious  Conduct  of  Prussia — James  Montgomery. 


It  was  about  the  time  of  the  last  Polish  insur- 
rection^  and  while  it  occupied  the  public  attention, 
that  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  John  Gait,  who 
would  never  approach  Campbell,  from  their  old 
feud,  and  yet  he  had  no  objection  to  apply  to  myself 
for  the  insertion  of  an  article  or  two  in  the  ^^  New 
Monthly  Magazine."  I  have  alluded  to  him  in  my 
*^  Recollections"  of  five  years  ago.  Returning  to 
these  things  and  characters  is  like  exhuming  the 
dead,  after  nearly  a  generation  of  mankind  has 
passed  away.  Men  are  created  with  feelings  so  dis- 
similar the  one  from  the  other,  that  this  is  felt  but 
by  few.  Sometimes  I  take  up  a  letter,  which  so 
vividly  recals  the  past  I  cannot  proceed  with  my 
pen.  A  sadness  I  cannot  describe  comes  over  me. 
My  personal  acquaintance  comprised  so  many  know 
names  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  and  my 
VOL.  m.  K 
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knowledge  'by  sight  of  so  many  more,  who  are  now 
of  the  stuff  of  which  dreams  are  made ;  the  best 
and  most  able,  the  poorest  and  most  wealthy, 
passing  away,  as  Blaise  Pascal  observed  of  Crom- 
well, the  terror  of  Europe  sinking  into  dust  before 
a  fit  of  the  gravel ;  a  grain  or  two  of  sand  levelling 
the  bold  and  gifted  ruler  of  an  empire.  Well  do 
I  remember  Bonaparte  in  Italy  and  at  Marengo; 
and  where  is  he,  with  all  the  remarkable  fantocini 
of  the  great  world,  since  that  renowned  day  ?  Verily 
chopfallen  I  nothing  but  an  empty  name  left  I  Per- 
haps I  have  a  stronger  memory  than  most  men  of 
what  I  have  seen,  particularly  of  the  features  of 
great  men.  Among  these,  the  most  remarkable  as 
to  character  was  Pitt,  whose  not  very  handsome 
features — I  speak  not  after  Lavater  and  the  physiog- 
nomists, but  my  own  impression — showed  arrogance 
predominant  Fox  was  bluff,  dark-faced,  not  in- 
dicative of  more  than  power  and  massiveness.  But 
both  these  great  men  showed  more  peculiarity  of 
expression  than  talent  Windham's  elongated  head 
marked  a  man  of  less  intellectual  pow^  than  he 
possessed — I  am  speaking  of  the  impress  produced 
on  myself.  George  IIL  exhibited  his  want  of  intel- 
lectual power  and  his  obstinacy  in  his  features. 
Louis  XYIII.  of  France  looked  the  good-natured 
gourmand  that  he  was,  with  his  pine-apple^head, 
and  the  poor  intellect  of  his  breed.     The  Duke 
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d'Angonldme  was  a  poor  creature ;  the  Count 
d'Artois  like  a  monk.  The  poor  little  Duke  de 
Berry,  who  was  assassinated,  had  the  best  phy- 
siognomy of  the  most  worn-out  regal  breed  in 
Europe.  I  never  could  get  rid  of  the  idea  but  that 
there  was  something  odd  or  Calmuckish  in  the 
features  of  Alexander  of  Bussia,  though  he  was  a 
rery  fine-looking  man,  particularly  on  horseback. 
The  King  of  Prussia  in  that  day  looked  the  cha- 
racter he  was — a  man  balanced  between  a  quiet  and 
negation,  not  uncommon  among  princes.  The  heads 
of  Wellington  and  of  Marshal  Suchet  were  the 
most  strikingly  martial  I  ever  saw.  The  marshal 
was  the  handsomer  man  in  feature.  The  nose  and 
upper '  lip  approached  closely  like  the  antique  in 
Suchet,  and  it  was  the  reverse  with  Wellington, 
whose  head  was  more  rugged  and  features  more 
acute,  and  the  distance  from  the  nose  to  the  upper 
lip  remarkable.  His  mouth  spoiled  the  fine,  some- 
what acute,  but  not  handsome  contour  of  his  fea- 
tures, as  it  approached  to  what  many  call  a  rabbit 
mouth.  It  is  never  truly  shown  in  the  pictures  of 
him.  K  my  recollection  serves,  he  was  much  slen- 
derer than  Suchet,  whose  Jimbs  were  powerful,  and 
more  remarkable  for  strength  than  grace ;  but  his 
fine  head  compensated.  Cuvier  had  a  remarkable 
countenance ;  like  Suchet,  the  space  from  the  nose 
to  the  upper  lip  very  short.    But  enough ;  I  wander. 

K  2 
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I  am  -no  physiogDomisty  and  can  only  remark  that 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Professor  Wilson  were  two  of 
the  least  striking  men  of  powerful  talent  that 
I  ever  saw. 

But  to  return  to  Gait — his  merits  as  a  writer  of 
fiction  are  well  remembered;  and  his  originalitr, 
not  to  mention  his  extraordinary  facility  of  compo- 
sition, in  his  own  particular  line,  have  been  so 
generally  admitted,  that  little  upon  this  subject 
need  be  said  so  long  afterwards. 

Bred  in  early  life  to  mercantile  pursuits,  and 
possessing  a  mind  of  unwearying  activity,  he  showed 
high  talents  in  a  particular  line  of  literary  compo- 
sition. He  joined  to  this  much  sound  knowledge 
of  practical  political  economy^  and  a  capacity  for 
business,  particularly  for  concerns  of  some  extent 
This  was  proved  by  the  various  public  agencies  with 
which  he  had  from  time  to  time  been  entrusted,  but 
particularly  by  his  organization  of  the  Oanada 
company,  and  his  enterprises  in  connection  with  it 
The  directors,  however,  in  the  spirit  of  mere  specu- 
lators, becoming  impatient  for  the  returns  before 
the  natural  difficulties  of  so  extensive  an  under- 
taking had  time  to  be  understood,  began  to  discover 
as  they  thought  how  to  manage  it  over  their  councQ 
table  in  London,  much  better  than  their  secretary 
ou  the  spot ;  the  result  of  all  which  is  well  known. 
The    company  was  obliged,    after    Gtalt*s  leaving 
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Canada,  to  proceed,  after  all,  upon  the  system 
that  he  laid  down.  The  shares,  that  were  down  to 
£ero,  by  an  ultimate  perseverance  in  his  plans,  again 
mounted  to  a  premium,  and  he  had  the  triumph  of 
seeing  his  own  predictions  fulfilled. 

We  were  by  no  means  intimate  acquaintance.  He 
wrote  in  the  "  Club  Book,"  a  work  of  that  time,  a 
few  condensed  stories.  His  tale  of  ^^  Haddad  Ben 
Ahab,"  was  a  specimen  of  his  best  style  in  the 
walk  of  humorous  satire;  and  the  "Tales  of  the 
Unguarded  Hour,"  and,  "  Book  of  Life,"  in  par- 
ticular, were  full  of  imaginative  character  and  im- 
pressive solemnity.  Among  the  very  few  relics  of  the 
"  New  Monthly"  yet  left  among  papers  during  my 
connection  with  that  publication,  I  find  only  the  fol- 
lowing note  from  Gait  He  was  shy  of  Campbell,  on 
whom  he  never  called,  but  addressed  himself  to  me. 

"  Sm, 

"  I  am  obliged  by  your  frank  note  of  the 
Ist  inst  I  beg  you  will  make  no  scruple  about  any 
article  I  may  send  for  the  *  New  Monthly,'  only 
don't  destroy  the  M.SS.  Ton  will  have  the  kindness 
to  give  the  bearer  the  rejected  paper,  or  send  it 
under  cover  to  Mr.  Bentley's  printing  office,  where 
I  send  three  times  a-week.  I  am  myself  desirous  ^ 
of  going  on  with  the  letters  from  New  York.  I  In- 
tended them  for  a  volume,  having  a  great  collection 
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of  statistical  matter  to  go  with  them.     I  think  yon 
have    one    unpublished — if  so,    perhaps   you   can 
insert  it  in  next  number,  and  I  shall  then  resume 
the  series.     It  is  only  to  the  borders  of  Canada 
that  Captain  Hall  and  I  clash ;  my  voyage  and  journey 
connected  with  the  exploring  part  of  the  coast  of 
lake  Huron  will  be  new.      I  have  given  Mr.  G— — 
a  paper  which  I  had  written  for  Sharpens  Magazine, 
but  the  fate  of  the  publisher  leaves  it  unused.    I 
am  afraid  it  may  be  rather  spicy  for  your  magazine, 
but  you  can  look  at  it     You  will  see  from  the  con- 
tents that  I  trust  to  your  honor  for  the  concealment 
of  the  author.     If  it  is  accepted,  it  must  be  on 
condition  that  I  see  the  proofs.     My  long  absence 
from  this  country  makes  me  uncertain  of  the  tone 
of   the  ^New  Monthly/   I  shall  therefore    make 
a  point  of  calling  on  you  as  soon  as  it  is  in  my 
power.     Much  depends  on  the  tone  of  a  publication 
for  the  success  of  the  contributors. 
"  I  remain,  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"John  Galt. 
"  C.  Redding,  Esq.  "  Monday.'* 

Sir  E.  L.  B.  Lytton  hit  the  right  nail  upon  the 
head  when  he  wrote  about  literary  men  that  which 
will  apply  to  them  in  other  cases,  as  in  this  case  of 
Gait's,  with  men  of  business  :^"  I  believe  the  taitii 
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to  be  that  potent  ministers,  great  commanders,  and 
rulers  of  every  genus,  do  not  like  literary  men. 
They  fear  them  in  their  energy,  and  applaud  their 
own  generosity  when  they  can  stop  their  late  and 
dying  accents  with  some  paltry  pension,  or  bury 
them  with  cathedral  honours,  or  redeem  their  widows 
and  orphans  from  starvation  and  the  unioD  work- 
house." Nothing  can  be  more  correct;  and,  in 
addition  to  the  causes  of  the  feeling  thus  described, 
there  is  the  less  elevation  of  soul,  the  lower  order  of 
thinking  and  acting  in  the  classes  of  men  above 
alluded  to  in  our  time,  as  compared  with  the  great 
men  of  antiquity.  Few  who  are  political  characters 
in  the  modern  day  but  partake  of  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  in  the  mode  bequeathed  by  feudal  barbarism, 
or  the  Belial  devotion  to  "heaven's  pavement," 
rather  than  to  its  glories  above  their  heads.  Our 
court  exhibits  no  Sidneys;  if  it  possessed  them, 
they  would  not  be  appreciated,  where  none  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  literary  fame,  even  to  their  own 
reputation,  because  they  cannot  feel  the  worth  of  it. 
They  must  be  vulgar  souls.  What  is  a  name  to 
them  when  they  are  dead  ?  The  reflection  of  their 
renown  upon  their  descendants  can  be  nothing  to 
them ;  and,  therefore,  the  sentiment  of  the  Boman 
poet*  on  the  power  of  literature  in  conferring  an 
immortality  of  renown,  has  no  «veight    When  there 

*  Vizero  fortes  Mite  Agamemnonai  dtiw^BoroM, 
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is  no  feeling  but  for  small  things^  great  ones  cannot 
be  estimated/  at  their  true  value.  If  "  the  glorious 
fault  of  angels  and  of  gods"  has  been  productive  of 
mischief  to  the  world  and  of  bad  causes,  it  has  been 
the  source  of  immeasureable  good  unabused,  and 
when  it  has  not  been  respected,  good  itself  has  be- 
come stagnant  Statesmen  now  have  no  sense  of 
fear  lest  oblivion  should  drag  their  names — 


-  from  out  the  temples  where  the  dead 


Are  honoured  by  the  nations.* 

They  have  a  consciousness  of  their  own  worthless- 
ness,  and  the  folly  of  striving  for  what  is  unattain- 
able and  leaving  the  beaten  track.  Their  kingdom 
is  essentially  of  this  world ;  and  as  their  desires  are 
low,  so  are  their  tendencies ;  nor  does  it  matter  to 
them  that  the  energy  of  a  great  people  steals  from 
them  a  glory  the  nature  of  which  is  foreign  to  their 
natures ;  but  it  is  a  glory  which  makes  great  nations 
in  the  regard  for  it. 

Traffic  as  an  "  end,"  and  not  as  a  "  means,"  made 
many  perished  nations,  generally  republics,  flourish 
for  a  short  period,  and  decline  rapidly :  such  repub- 
lics as  arose  in  Italy,  for  example,  and  even  Tyre 
and  Carthage.  They  reached  the  meridian,  dazzled 
the  world  for  a  time,  and  expired,  leaving  no  halo 
of  glory  round  their  names  compared  with  those 
empires  in  which  lofty  feeling  and  high  honour,  love 
of  glory  and  justice,  were  ever  prevalent    Where 
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honesty  is  a  policy,  and  not  a  principle,  this  must 
ever  be  the  case.  No  nation  of  traders  would  have 
replied  to  Themistocles,  when  he  told  the  people 
what  an  advantage  beyond  all  value  the  destruction 
of  their  enemies'  fleet  would  be,  but  that  it  would 
not  be  honourable : — "  Then,"  shouted  the  people, 
"  we  will  not  do  it."  Greece  and  Rome  reposed  on 
the  love  of  fame  and  glory  as  a  motive ;  and  even 
insignificant  Greece  has  survived,  and  her  sons  can 
fitill  read  the  Greek  of  Homer — a  fact  relating  to 
the  people  of  no  other  language  of  which  anything 
is  known.  But  Greece  ever  reposed  at  the  foot  of 
fame.  Rome  need  not  be  quoted.  With  both  the 
love  of  glory  was  the  prime  cause  of  movement,  and 
has  been  proved  the  most  enduring.  Thus  it  is  that 
Dante  represents  the  power  of  the  "  last  infirmity 
of  noble  minds"  as  operating  in  helL  All  whom  he 
meets  there  are  imbued  with  the  desire  of  being 
remembered  in  the  world.  Whether  by  this  the 
great  Italian  designed  to  exhibit  the  influence  or 
criminality  of  the  passion,  or  whether  he  would 
exalt  it,  is  not  clear.  He  tempted  the  relation  of 
their  histories  of  the  damned  by  the  promise  of' 
keeping  their  names  from  oblivion  in  the  upper 
world,  as  he  shows  in  his  thirty-first  canto — "  Nel 
mondo  render  fama,  &c'' 

The  direct  object  of  commerce  would  never  de- 
fine the  benefits  to  which  it  generally  leads.     It 
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lias  an  obvious  tendencj  to  extend  geographical 
research,  and  enlarge  tbe  view,  but  it  (grates  in- 
directly. The  spirit  of  trade  is  the  paramount 
principle  of  gain.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  its 
career  is  without  a  consciousness  of  the  social  be- 
nefit which  accidentally  follows.  Where  it  absorbs 
the  whole  man,  it  often  overshoots  the  mark  of  well 
ordered  utility,  and  lends  itself  to  the  corruption 
of  the  heart ;  yet  as  by  the  law  which  man  cannot 
comprehend,  evil  is  continually  the  instrument  of 
good.  The  most  obtuse  and  least  elevated  mind 
becoming  conscious  of  wealth,  wields  a  power  denied 
to  genius,  merit,  and  high  feeling.  Even  rank  and 
birth  bend  before  it;  but  it  does  not  consciously 
herald  wisdom.  That  mere  wealth  should  possess 
influence  in  connection  with  minds  of  the  common 
average,  is  the  natural  course  of  things.  But  neither 
the  character  of  the  owner,  nor  the  rectitude  of  the 
acquirement,  constitute  any  part  of  the  modem  con- 
sideration. People  do  not  trouble  themselves  to 
discover  how  a  man  gets  rich,  or  whether  in  getting 
so  he  aids  in  enlarging  the  understandings  of  others. 
A  succession  of  demerits  in  acquirement  is  something 
of  a  drawback,  but  there  is  a  double  claim  to  admira- 
tion, where  magnitude  of  action  has  insured  success. 
Before  such  an  one  men  of  family  give  way,  dignity 
becomes  familiar,  the  world  stoops,  and  the  vulgar 
assurance  is  denominated  high  bearing ;  ignonm^ 
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IB  panegyrised,  inane  sayings  are  quoted,  cities  elect 
such  to  their  offices,  and  the  civic  Solomon  pales  his 
ineffectual  fires  before  the  modem  Daniel.  Men  of 
principle  smile  in  contempt,  and  those  who  reason  curl 
the  lip ;  but  rank  and  fashion  bow  before  the  vulgarity 
they  affect  to  discover  in  better  men,  and  extol 
the  modem  Dagon,  with  the  countenance  of  brass 
and  body  of  clay,  resplendent  with  gilding.  Let 
accident  prostrate  the  tawdry  idol,  it  is  reviled,  and 
unmercifully  laid  bare,  much  after  the  manner 
in  which  Asiatic  idolaters  abuse  and  vituperate 
their  filthy  mishapen  idols,  when  they,  are  unpropi- 
tious.  But  let  the  Christian  idol  keep  its  pedestal, 
courtiers  simper  before  it,  statesmen  seek  its  smiles, 
and  the  daughters  of  the  peerage  sigh  for  its  vulgar 
embraces.  Thus  it  is  that  wealth,  in  too  many 
examples  corrupts,  while  it  benefits  society,  and  we 
are  compelled  to  regard  the  advantages  it  confers 
in  their  entirety,  and  too  often  to  pass  by  the 
details  by  which  they  are  obtained.  This  species  of 
idolatry  is  carried  much  farther  in  the  present  day 
than  it  was  formerly.  Never  was  industry  so 
unflagging  or  unscrupulous. 

The  fortunate  resolution  which  I  took  in  declining 
to  accept  the  offer  made  to  me  to  proceed  to  Warsaw, 
not  more  than  two  years  before  the  last  outbreak 
there  against  the  Archduke  Gonstantine,  was  a  lucky 
incident  in  my  life.  Aa  little  did  Prince  Gzartozyski  . 
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(pronoTinced  Tcliartoryski),  from  whom  the  tender 
came,  expect  his  own  exile  so  soon  afterwards.  The 
acquirement  of  a  most  difficult  language  to  one 
accustomed  only  to  those  of  the  South,  and  even  to 
little  Grerman  could  be  of  no  assistance  to  the 
acquirement  of  tongues  so  difficult  as  the  Slavonian, 
with  its  alphabet  of  twenty-seven,,  and  the  Russian 
with  its  forty-three  letters.  French  might  do  for 
the  students ;  but  to  spend  the  rest  of  life  among  a  new 
people,  and  only  be  able  to  converse  with  a  few 
educated  men,  would  have  been  a  state  of  painful 
isolation. 

I  did  not  fail  to  consider  the  subject  duly;  in  what 
modes  it  is  needless  to  state.  It  may  not,  however, 
be  unprofitable,  in  the  existing  state  of  European 
politics,  and  the  civil  war  at  present  raging  between 
the  gallant  Poles  and  their  semi-civilized  oppressors, 
to  allude  to  what  I  learned  from  several  sources,  of 
the  language  so  little  known  in  the  west  and  south 
of  Europe.  Some  of  the  facts  may  be  found  in  a 
distinguished  Russian  writer,  from  whom  we  learn 
that  no  early  memorials  of  it* are  traceable.  The 
Greeks  found  it  a  rude,  harsh  tongue  in  the  sixth 
century.  Its  earliest  specimens  extant  are  discovered 
intermingled  in  the  church  books,  translated  by  St 
Cyrillus  and  others,  in  the  ninth  century,  into  the 
Slavonian  of  that  period,  about  the  time  the  Greek 
faith  was  introduced.   This  was  above  four  centuries 
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after  a  horde  of  Slavonians  from  the  Danube  are  said 
to  have  settled  apon  the  Dnieper  and  Neva.  They 
established  the  principalities  of  Kief  and  Novogorod; 
but  this  is  history.  It  suffices  that  the  Poles,  the 
ancient  Sarmatians,  seem  to  have  had  an  origin 
somewhat  similar,  but  were  not  so  mixed  up  with 
the  barbarous  tribes  on  the  east  and  south-east  of 
the  territory  in  which  they  settled.  Little  is  known 
of  either  before  the  tenth  century  that  can  be  relied 
upon.  My  business,  however,  was  with  the  lan- 
guage, to  which  I  return. 

It  appears  that  great  doubt  rests  upon  all  con- 
nected with  the  Slavonian  tongue.  It  was  from  a 
Pole  I  acquired  the  following  scanty  information  : — 
The  Slavonians,  after  having  adopted  the  Christian 
faith,  borrowed  with  it  new  ideas,  inventing  fresh 
words  and  expressions.  Their  language  in  the 
middle  ages  was,  without  doubt,  as  different  from 
the  ancient  as  it  differs  from  that  used  at  present 
Spread  over  Europe,  surrounded  by  other  nations, 
and  not  seldom  compelled  to  submit  to  them,  the 
Slave  tribes  lost  the  unity  of  the  tongue,  and,  in 
the  course  of  time,  gave  out  different  dialects,  of 
which  the  principal  are  or  were: — 

The  Russian,  more  cultivated  than  any  of  the 

others,  and  the  least  of  all  mixed  with  foreign  words, 

.  the  Bussian  tongue  equals,  in  natural  force  and 

beauty,  the  best  languages  now  in  use.    Its  future 
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&te  will  depend  upon  that  of  the  empire,  in  r^gaxd 
to  the  increase  of  its  value  or  diminution  of  its  ex- 
cellence. 

The  Polish :  this  is  mixed  with  manj  Latin  and 
German  words.  It  is  spoken  not  only  in  the  former 
kingdom  of  Poland,  but  also  in  some  parts  of 
Prussia ;  by  the  nobility  in  Lithuania,  and  by  the 
people  of  Silesia  on  the  banks  of  the  Oder. 

The  Tcheskian,  in  Bohemia,  Morayia,  and  Hun- 
gary, is  said  to  be  the  nearest  to  the  more  ancient 
translation  of  the  Bible ;  and  in  agreement  wiUi  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  Bohemian  learned,  it  stands 
between  the  Croat  and  the  Polish.  The  Hungarian 
dialect  is  called  Slavack,  but  it  differs  from  the 
Toheskian,  for  the  greater  part  only  as  respects  the 
pronunciation. 

The  niyrian — that  is,  the  Bulgarian — ^is  the 
roughest  of  all  the  Slave  dialects.  The  Bosnian  and 
the  Servian  are  the  most  agreeable  to  the  ear ;  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Sclavonian  in  Dalmatia. 

The  Croatian  resembles  the  Yenedian.  In  Styria, 
Carinthia,  Cndn  (Gamiola),  also  in  Lusatia  and 
neighbourhood.  In  Meissen,  Brandenburg,  Pome- 
rania,  Mecklenbuigh,  and  almost  all  Luneberg; 
where  the  Slavonian  language  was  once  national, 
it  is  now  exchanged  for  the  (German. 

Some  assert  that  the  Slavonian  language  ap- 
pioadied  very  near  to  the  ancimt  langui^ies  of 
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Asia;  bat  the  dosest  inquiries  have  shown  that  this 
supposed  relationship  was  limited  to  a  very  small 
number  of  Hebrew  or  Chaldean,  Syriac,  and  Arabic 
words,  which  are  found  in  like  manner  in  the  other 
languages  of  Europe,  showing  only  their  common 
Asiatic  origin,  and  that  the  Slavonian  has  far  more 
affinity  with  the  German  and  Greek  than  with  the 
Hebrenr  and  other  Eastern  languages.  Hence  some 
conclude,  perhaps  erroneously,  that  the  ancestors  of 
these  nations  once  spoke  a  similar  language.  If  so, 
it  must  have  been,  without  doubt,  the  most  ancient 
in  Europe.  The  common  radical  words  easily  change 
by  pronunciation,  when  a  people  do  not  read  or 
write,  to  fix  the  pronunciation.  That  important  in- 
vention, expressing  to  the  eyes  with  few  traces 
innumerable  sounds,  was  known  to  Europe  from  the 
Phoenicians,  and,  therefore,  very  early  in  point  of 
time.  It  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Greece,  Latium,  and  Spain,  scarcely 
come  forth  from  a  savage  state,  should  have  been 
able  to  invent  characters  which  demanded  an  ex- 
traordinary advance  in  reasoning  inconceivable  to 
common  understandings.  Hence  it  was  ascribed  in 
its  invention  to  the  gods.  Some  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians thought  the  ten  commandments  of  Moses  were 
drawn  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  and  the  first 
writing  in  the  world.  But  enough  of  speculation. 
In  what  way  the  North  of  Europe  came  to  the  use 
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of  letters  we  know  nothing ;  whether  from  Phceniciaii 
navigators  trading  for  British  tin  or  Prussian  amber, 
or  from  Southern  Europe.  The  latter  mode  seems 
most  probable^  for  the  Runic  and  Gh)thic  letters 
resemble  more  the  Greek  aud  Latin  than  thej  do 
the  Phoenician.  These  might,  in  the  course  of  ages^ 
have  come  over  Grermany  or  Pannonia  from  the 
Mediterranean,  with  a  few  alterations  in  the  signs. 

The  Runic  characters,  only  sixteen  in  number, 
were,  like  the  ancient  Phoenician,  very  insufficient 
for  the  Slavonian  language.  They  could  not  express 
its  most  ordinary  sounds.  They  were  known  only, 
perhaps,  to  the  priests  for  religious  purposes.  The 
Bohemian,  Illyrian,  and  Russian  Slavonians,  how- 
ever, had  no  alphabet  whatever  down  to  the  year 
863,  when  C!onstantine,  called  in  his  monastic  state 
Cyrillus,  and  Methodius,  his  brother,  inhabitants  of 
Thessalonica,  having  been  sent  by  the  Grecian 
emperor  Michael  into  Moravia,  to  the  Christian 
princes  Ratislaw,  Sviatopolk,  and  Eotzeloo,  to  for- 
ward the  translation  of  church  books  from  the 
Greek  language,  invented  a  peculiar  Slave  alphabet, 
formed  after  the  Grecian,  adding  some  new  letters. 
This  alphabet,  called  the  Cyrillian,  is  used  to  the 
present  date,  with  some  alterations,  in  Russia, 
Wallachia,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  elsewhere.  The 
Slavonians  of  Dalmatia  have  another  dialect,  known 
by  the  name  of  Glagolian,  or  the  vocal^  which  is 
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erroneously  thought  to  be  of  the  invention  of  St 
Hieronymns ;  but  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
there  was  not  any  Slavonian  spoken  in  the  Boman 
dominions.  The  most  ancient  memorial  known  of 
the  language  is  a  manuscript  psalter  on  parchment 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  There  are  CyriUian 
handwritings  extant,  of  A.D.  1056,  in  an  inscription 
of  the  Tithe,  in  the  church  so  called  at  Eieff,  be- 
longing to  the  time  of  St.  Vladimir,  or  the  tenth 
century.  This  G-lagolian  alphabet  is  distinguished 
by  the  very  curved  shape  of  its  characters,  and  is 
very  inconvenient  for  reading.  The  Moravian  Chris- 
tians having  embraced  the  Roman  creed,  together 
with  the  Polanders,  both  began  to  write  in  Latin 
letters,  having  abandoned  the  CyriUian,  which  were 
solemnly  prohibited  by  Pope  John  XIII.  The 
Bishops  of  Salo,  in  the  eleventh  century,  declared 
Methodius  a  heretic,  and  the  Slavonian  writing  an 
invention  of  the  Arian  Groths.  Probably  this  very 
persecution  caused  some  Dalmatian  monk  to  invent 
Glagolian  letters,  and  to  protect  them  from  Ihe 
attacks  of  the  Roman  superstition  by  the  name  of 
St.  Hieronymus.  They  use  in  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Silesia,  and  Lusatia,  the  German  letters ;  in  Illyria, 
Oarniolia,  Hungary,  and  Poland,  the  Latin.  The 
Slavonians  who,  in  the  eighth  century,  established 
themselves  in  the  Peloponessus,  adopted  the  Greek 
alphabet  there. 
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This  acooant  of  the  language  was  not  at  all 
attractive,  for  there  could  after  all  be  few  works  of 
moment  written  in  it  that  were  worthy  of  the 
labour  of  acquiring  a  difficult  tongue,  some  dia- 
lects of  which 'with  an  alphabet  or  alphabets  were 
all  remote  from  the  tongues  to  which  I  had  been 
accustomed.  There  were  said  to  be  Russian  poets 
of  great  merit  in  their  own  tongue,  but  they  were 
strange  to  the  west  of  Europe.  With  the  Polish 
poet  Niemcewicz,  I  was  personally  acquainted,  and 
had  read  some  of  his  worlcs  in  French  translations. 
Russian  literature  was  a  terra  incognita,  and  excited 
my  curiosity  from  what  I  hadlieard  of  tne  poems  of 
Adam  Mickiewicza,  the  Lithuanian,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  Petersburgh  in  1828,  of  which  a  friend  who 
understood  the  language  gave  me  an  account.  But 
I  could  hardly  afford  time  to  study  a  tongue,  the 
want  of  which  had  made  me  decline  one  of  the  few 
advantageous  offers  I  ever  had  in  my  life,  though  it 
was  fortunate  1  did  so. 

^^  The  Slavonian  languages,  my  dear  sir,  have 
been  greatly  neglected.  You  spoke  of  Lithuania, 
the  oldest  and  largest  province  of  Poland,  whidi 
a  profligate  woman,  by  the  most  unprinciped  con- 
duct as  dishonorable  as  a  common  felony,  annexed, 
with  much  more,  to  herself  In  fact,  the  partition 
of  Poland  from  the  commencement  was  the  act  of 
three  crowned  thieves,   the  magnitude   of  whose 
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crimes  pleaded  its  justification  among  sympathizers 
with  crowns.  Lithuania,  from  the  most  distant 
period,  has  been  ravaged  by  successive  invasions, 
and  ruled  by  successive  dynasties.  Origi- 
nally inhabited  by  three  different  tribes,  •  the 
proper  Lithuanians,  the  Prussi,  who  afterwards 
colonized  that  part  of  Qermany  which  is  now  called 
Prussia,  and  the  Lettes,  Poland  has  been  occupied 
in  repelling  attacks  ever  since  the  days  of  Olgerd 
and  Witold,  who  reigned  over  all  the  territory 
between  the  Baltic  and  Euxine  seas ;  till,  prema- 
turely great,  she  fell  fit>m  her  own  vastness,  and  the 
duchy  of  Lithuania  was  lost  in  the  kingdom  of 
Poland.  The  national  spirit  of  that  people  who 
were  once  able  to  wage  a  war  of  extermination  with 
the  Teutonic  order,  and  at  the  same  time  to  attack 
the  neighbouring  states  of  Poland  and  Russia,  to 
the  north  and  to  the  west,  ebbed  gradually  away. 
The  JagelloDS  with  their  rich  vassals  adopted  the 
cause  of  Poland,  and  ultimately  obtained  the  Polish 
sceptre,  for  the  glory  of  Lithuania  was  departed. 
Of  this  sovereign  line  Prince  Czartoryski  was  the 
heir.  - 

^^  The  language  is  no  longer  spoken  by  the  nobles, 
and  only  remains,  if  it  remain  at  all,  in  the.  mouths 
of  the  common  people ;  and  it  is  only  in  these 
latter  days  that  men  have  been  found  to  re-animate 
their  country's  spirit,  and  amongst  them  the  Lithu« 
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anian  poet^Mickiewicza,  whose  work,  though  written 
in  Polish,  is  strictly  national.  I  will  explain  the 
text  of  the  Lithuanian  bard,  when  I  see  yon,  but 
without  the  type  there  is  no  giving  a  specimen  in 
print" 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  and  while  I  write,  a 
second  outbreak,  within  about  thirty  years,  has  taken 
place  among  that  brave  and  oppressed  people. 
When  the  last  insurrection  raged  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  regular  army  revolted.  It  was 
led  by  Skrzynecki,  a  well  known  Polish  general 
in  the  time  of  Alexander,  accompanied  by  Priuce 
Czartoryski  and  other  eminent  natives.  The  news- 
papers of  the  passing  day  relate  only  passing  events. 
They  then  referred  to  the  bad  conduct  of  the  Prus- 
sian monarch,  and  i!t  becomes  a  matter  of  history 
to  compare  the  past  conduct  of  that  government 
with  the  present,  under  its  pretended  system  of 
non-intervention. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  existing  state  of  things 
in  Poland  should  not  deeply  attract  public  attention. 
Tet  it  by  no  means  causes  so  great  a  sensation  as  it 
did  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  outbreak  against  the 
horrible  atrocities  of  the  Archduke  Constantine. 
On  that  occasion,  too,  the  conduct  of  Austria 
formed  a  remarkable  and  favorable  contrast  to  that 
of  Prussia.  Nor  was  this  humanity  without  a 
cause.     When  that  monster,  in  human  form,  made 
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his  escape  from  Warsaw,  having  goaded  the  poor 
Poles  into  resistance,  he  left  his  papers  behind  him, 
and  among  them  were  found  minute  details  of  a 
prospective  campaign  against  Austria,  by  the  in- 
vasion of  Hungary.  This  plan  was  drawn  up  by 
Colonel  Froudzinski,  at  the  express  command  of  the 
arch-duke.  Bussia  and  Austria  were  at  that  time  in 
perfect  amity.  This  shows  what  a  piece  of  treachery 
was  contemplated  by  Nicolas  and  his  brother,  and  no 
doubt  with  a  common  understanding  ^^when  the 
pear  was  ripe."  At  that  time  Austria  comported 
herself  after  the  rule  of  non-intervention,  which 
she  declared  she  would  make  her  guide — and  she 
kept  her  word. 

How  did  Prussia  act — not  the  Prussian  people, 
but  the  king  and  his  ministers?  They  .acted  as 
they  acted  towards  England  when  she  was  at  war 
with  Napoleon.  She  then  made  a  secret  treaty  with 
France,  under  a  promised  subsidy  from  England,  and 
the  moment  the  money  was  paid  down,  waiting  till 
then,  she  openly  made  peace  with  the  nation  she  took 
the  money  to  meet  in  the  field  t 

In  the  last  effort  of  the  Poles  to  free  themselves 
from  their  sufferings,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
(General  Skrzynecki  Commanded  the  Polish  army  and 
that  the  king  of  Prussia  as  usual  promised  what  he 
did  not  mean  to  perform  ^strict  non-intervention. 
In  place  of  keeping  a  promise  made  to  throw  dust 
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in  fhe  eyes  of  Europe,  it  wiU  be  seen  bow  the 
monarch  kept  it  in  favonr  of  the  Russians. 

The  following  letter  is  on  record  as  written  by  the 
gallant  general  commanding  the  Poles,  to  the  king 
of  Pmssia,  and  it  produced  such  an  effect  as  might 
have  been  expected,  where  promises  are  made  with- 
out the  intention  of  being  kept 

"Snufi, 

^'I  should  not  presume  to  address  jour 
majesty,  if  I  did  not  entertain  the  hope  that  your 
majesty  would  recognise  my  title  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  national  forces  of  Poland.  The  imp<Mr- 
tance  of  the  object  of  this  communication  will,  I 
trust,  render  it  a  sufficient  apology  for  me  in  thus 
engaging  your  majesty's  attention. 

«  From  the  time  of  your  majesty's  accession  to 
the  throne,  you  haye  not  ceased,  in  the  course  of 
your  paternal  goyemment,  to  giye  splendid  proofs 
of  your  loye  of  justice.  Belying  on  these  qualities,  I 
feel,  by  anticipation,  some  relief  from  the  annoyance 
and  yexation  which  the  ciyil  and  military  authorities 
of  your  majesty's  goyemment  haye  caused  me. 

^^  You  haye  recognised.  Sire,  in  concert  with  other 
courts,  the  principle  of  non-interyention ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  your  majesty's  ministers  have 
receiyed  orders  to  act  upon  that  principle.  Hence 
the  Polish  army  cannot  haye  any  right  to  complain 
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of  your  majesty  personally,  but  to  snbmit  to  yon 
iBther,  the  grieranoes  which  your  servants  have 
inflicted  npon  it 

<<  Every  day  the  army  witnesses,  in  defiance  of 
the  nentrality  which  your  majesty  was  pleased 
solemnly  to  signify  your  intention  of  maintaining 
towards  Poland,  that  the  civil  and  military  authori- 
ties on  the  frontiers  manifest  so  much  favour  to  the 
BuBsians,  that  it  is  attributable  only  to  the  supplies 
of  every  description  which  they  receive  through  the 
instrumentality  of  your  majesty's  government  and 
subjects,  that  the  latter  have  not  been  compelled  to 
retreat 

"  First, —  The  Prussian  authorities  supply  the 
Bussians  with  provisions  from  the  storehouses  of 
Thorn  and  the  neighbourhood. 

"  Secondly,— .Prussian  artillerymen  have  been  sent 
to  the  Russian  army  to  be  employed  against  us. 

^^  Thirdly, — The  Russian  army  receives  ammunition 
from  the  Prussian  fortresses. 

"  Fourthly, —  The  uniforms  of  several  Russian 
regiments  are  made  in  Prussia. 

"  Fifthly, — A  Prussian  engineer  of  Marienwerder 
(Kwidzin)  has  been  employed  to  construct  a  bridge 
upon  the  Vistula,  near  Zlotoria,  for  the  passage  of 
the  Russians ;  the  necessary  materials  having  been 
furnished  by  Prussia. 

^^  I  could  adduce  innumerable  other  circumstances 
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which  are  equivalent  to  acts  of  hostiliiy,  but  I  con- 
fine myself  to  the  above  facts,  in  the  persuasion 
that  they  will  be  sufficient  to  engage  yoor  majesty 
to  change  the  actoal  state  of  things,  which  your 
majesty  is  undoubtedly  ignorant  of,  and  which  is  so 
contrary  both  to  your  declared  policy  and  dignity. 

^^  I  beg  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  excuse 
the  liberty  I  have  taken  to  address  you,  and  I 
beseech  you  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  humanity,  and 
to  take  pity  on  the  oppressed  whom  the  gigantic 
power  of  Russia  would  be  unable  to  subdue,  without 
the  assistance  clandestinely  furnished  to  our  enemy, 
by  the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  Prussia. 

^^  I  hope.  Sire,  that  these  representations  will  not 
be  disapproved  of  by  your  majesty. 

^^  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &Cf  Ac, 
^^  Skkztnbckl 
^^  Qeneralissimo  of  the  Polish  army. 

*^  Head  Quarters,  Siennica,  June  19,  1831.'" 

This  letter  of  course  did  not  make  any  difference 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Prussian  government  The 
cabinets  of  Europe  stood  by  each  other  as  customary 
against  the  people,  and  did  nothing.  The  ^'  right 
divine  to  govern  wrong"  was  to  be  supported  even  by 
treaty-breaking.  Poland  fell  before  the  sanguinary 
Nicolas,  and  Prussia  kept  up  the  character  of  her 
rulers  as  she  keeps  it  up  still.    The  Prussian  people 
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sympathised  with  Poland.  They  could  do  no-  more, 
unless  they  chose  to  be  impaled  upon  the  bayonets 
of  the  royal  soldiery.  The  conduct  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  Frederick  William,  was  as  cruel  as  that  of 
Snwarrow  in  the  last  partition,  and  disgustingly 
treacherous. 

From  1768  to  September,  1831,  the  Poles  fought 
sixty-seven  battles  for  their  freedom  against  Rassia, 
fiye  against  the  Prussians,  and  eleven  against  the 
Austrians,  at  times  gaining  the  victory  over  double 
their  own  numbers. 

It  is  not  my  object  in  these  pages  to  say  more 
upon  this  subject,  but  I  recommend,  as  the  same 
system  is,  I  am  informed,  still  pursued,  the  perusal 
of  a  work  printed  in  Paris,  in  1832,  ^^  Russiches 
Schreckem  und  Verfolgungs — System  exargestelli 
ans  officiallen  Quellen  von  Michael  Hube,  Pol- 
nisschem  Staats  Referendare.    1  Heft,  Paris,  1832/' 

I  well  remember  the  cruel  conduct  of  Prussia 
in  driving  back  Polish  refugees  into  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  Russians,  in  other  words  to  be  im- 
paled either  on  the  Russian  bayonets  or  their  own. 
Poles  were  driven  back  by  the  Prussians  in  a  clear 
understanding  with  the  Russians,  and  were  flogged 
to  death.  Oortschakoff,  then  considered  one  of  the 
more  polite  and  civilized  of  the  Muscovites,  saw  men 
flogged  to  death,  looking  on  very  coolly ;  that  is  d  la 
Busse,    None  can  imagine  the  tortures  of  such  a 
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death  when  executed  secundem  artem  by  the  execa- 
tioner,  but  enough  of  horrors  at  which  Europe  looked 
on  so  unconcernedly. 

I  omitted  to  notice  the  death  of  another  con- 
tributor to  works  in  which  I  had  been  concerned,  in 
good  James  Montgomery,  a  man  of  sterling  genioa. 
How  the  list  of  the  dead  we  once  knew  increases 
upon  us  in  the  later  period  of  life!  I  have  recorded 
several  names  not  in  the  order  of  dates  to  which, 
in  these  desultory  pages,  there  is  no  necessity 
to  adhere.  Montgomery  was  a  most  amiable, 
meek  tempered  man,  whom  I  did  not  know  until 
the  year  1831.  He  exhibited  great  consistency  of 
principle.  In  the  later  part  of  his  life  he  altered 
much.  In  his  youth  he  was  one  of  those  who  op- 
posed the  arbitrary  and  uiyustifiable  measures  of  the 
"  divine  right "  party.  He  formed  as  he  said,  "  a 
determination  to  do  that  which  was  right,  let  the  con- 
sequences be  what  they  might;"  the  noblest  re- 
solution a  man  can  take  in  any  walk  of  life.  He 
pursued,  in  consequence,  with  undeviating  rectitude 
the  cause  of  freedom  political  and  religious.  He 
was  for  that  reason  in  days,  such  as  never  can  return 
in  this  country,  fined  and  imprisoned,  but  fines  and 
imprisonments  by  the  prejudiced  courts  and  paired 
juries  of  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
later,  did  not  turn  him  from  his  course  of  liberaliiy 
and  honest  patriotism.  It  is  difScnlt  for  any  English- 
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man  now  alive  to  credit  the  reign  of  terror  here  at 
that  time,  and  the  laborious  researches  made  hj 
authority  to  find  grounds  for  raining,  if  possible,  all 
to  whom  honesty  and  independence  of  soul  gave  a 
title  for  the  respect  of  the  good.  For  repudiating 
^WBT  in  an  article  on  its  unchristian  tendencies,  he 
liad  a  narrow  escape  from  legal  vengeance.  At  ano- 
ther time,  as  late  as  1805,  a  prosecution  was  con- 
templated against  him  for  defending  the  surrender 
of  General  Mack  on  the  ground  of  a  useless  resis- 
tance, and  thus  saving  a  torrent  of  human  blood 
from  being  shed.  Twice  in  one  year  he  was  fined 
and  imprisoned.  Some  of  the  political  clergy  were 
his  bitter  enemies  from  his  being  a  Moravian  dissen- 
ter, and  an  opponent  too  of  passive  obedience  and 
divine  right  quite  enough  to  obtain  for  him  their 
animosity.  This  he  seems  to  have  felt,  and  to  have 
resented  in  an  effort  at  retaliation  in  a  strain  of 
humour  in  which  hi&  grave  character  did  not  shine. 
**  The  History  of  a  Church  and  a  Warming  Pan, 
dedicated  to  their  multitudinous  M^esty  the  People, 
to  his  most  voluminous  Majesty  the  Law,  and  to  the 
King's  most  excellent  Majesty,"  was  really  what 
would  now  be  thought  very  harmless  and  deficient 
in  point  Such  was  the  fear  of  the  ascendant  party 
in  those  days  that  people  who  wished  to  befriend 
him,  brought  him  their  bills  to  print  on  the  condi- 
tion his  name  should  not  appear  in  the  imprint,  as 
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his  independent  press  was  obnoxious  to  those  who 
might  retaliate  the  favor  thus  conferred  upon  him, 
by  injustice  to  themselves.  Perhaps  he  was  after- 
wards too  yielding  in  some  respects,  for  in  1805, 
his  persecutors  slackened  in  their  annoyances  and 
he  finally  buried  them  and  their  spite.  Possibly  his 
genius  in  the  Wanderer  of  Switzerland  soon  after,  in 
1806,  hushed  animosity  out  of  shame  in  persecu- 
ting such  a  man.  His  classical  attainments  and 
intimacy  with  several  modern  languages  might 
have  led  to  the  expectation  of  a  higher  display  of 
learning,  and  a  loftier  strain  of  poetry  than  he 
achieved.  But  educated  for  a  period  of  ten  years  in 
that  seclusion  from  the  world,  which  is  the  practice 
of  the  Moravian  sect,  the  sameness  of  his  pupillage, 
during  the  time  when  impressions  are  fixed  for  life, 
must  have  shown  some  effect  in  his  subsequent 
career.  He  displayed  a  love  for  verse  very  early, 
and  the  Moravian  hymns,  while  they  strengthened 
that  love,  directed  his  themes  to  the  good  and  affec- 
tionate, rather  than  to  loftier  aspirations  of  the  art 
To  be  good  rather  than  great  is  the  true  and 
justifiable  desire  of  the  upright  spirit  The  works  of 
the  poets  had  been  kept  from  his  perusal  designedly. 
The  consequence  was  that  he  violated  the  rules 
of  the  rigid  Moravian  brethren,  and  read  the 
poets  of  his  country  by  stealth.  He  had  com- 
posed much  verse,  and  became  wrapped  in  airy 
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dreams  of  fiitare  labonrs,  when  he  was  checked 
by  his  tutors.  He  longed  to  expatiate  both  in  the 
region  of  poetry  and  in  that  of  his  fellow  men.  His 
desire  to  this  effect .  became  unconquerable.  To  be 
a  Moravian  minister,  for  which  he  had  been  designed, 
was  given  up.  He  was  placed  in  trade,  but  he 
remained  only  a  year  at  the  drudgery,  nursing 
erroneous  ideas  of  the  world  of  which  he  knew  so 
little,  and  realizing  in  fancy  the  delusions  of  hope 
At  sixteen  he  cast  himself  on  life's  troubled  ocean. 
He  got  into  a  situation  at  a  bookseller's  shop,  a 
good  cure  for  all  dreams  of  fancy,  or  lofty  notions 
of  literature.  He  had  contributed  some  articles  to  a 
paper  called  the  "  Sheffield  Eegister ; "  and  he  re- 
moved to  Sheffield  and  assisted  the  proprietor  of 
that  paper,  which  soon  got  involved  in  the  crusade 
at  that  time  carried  on  by  the  government  against 
reason  and  freedom — that  war  upon  free  principles 
which  Pitt  avowed  he  made  in  the  hope  to  put  them 
down — vain  hope  of  ignorant  and  inexperienced 
ministerialism  I  Montgomery,  in  the  absence  of 
the  proprietor,  changed  the  name  to  the  "  Iris." 
It  became  less  violent,  and  more  literary.  He  was 
fined  twenty  pounds,  and  imprisoned  three  months, 
in  York  jail,  for  printing  a  song  that  had  been 
written  and  circulated  years  before ;  the  jury,  bring- 
ing in  guilty  of  publishing  only,  were  brow-beat 
and  sent  back  by  the  judge,  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of 
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guiliy!  On  resuming  his  occupation,  in  printing 
an  account  of  a  riot,  a  plain  and  trae  narrative,  he 
was  fined  thirty  pounds  and  imprisoned  three  months. 
In  custody  he  wrote  his  "Prison  Amusements;*' 
here  his  health  became  affected.  In  1805  he  com- 
posed his  poem  on  the  "  Ocean,"  and  in  1806,  the 
"  Wanderer  in  Switzerland."  His  next  work  was  the 
"West  Indies,"  where  he  had  lost  his  parents. 
The  "  World  before  the  Flood,*'  a  subject  evidently 
too  Miltonic  for  his  gentle  muse,  "  Greenland," 
and  the  "Pelican  Island"  followed.  My  personal 
knowledge  of  him  was  not  until  1831,  when  he 
perfectly  answered  my  idea  of  the  mild,  melan- 
choly man,  the  good,  pure-minded  Christian.  His 
person  was  low,  and  his  make  slight,  his  manner 
retiring  and  wholly  unassuming,  his  complexion 
and  hair  light  Among  strangers  rather  taciturn, 
he  conversed  with  considerable  animation  in  the 
company  of  his  intimate  friends.  His  muse  took 
no  high  flight,  nor  descended  low;  for  in  all  his 
writings  he  was  equable.  "No  thoughts  that 
breathe  and  words  that  bum/'  mingled  a  lava  flood 
with  the  stream  of  his  verse.  He  left  the  impress, 
in  my  short  intercourse,  of  his  being  an  amiable, 
virtuous  man — not  brilliant,  sensible,  and  firm  in 
the  cause  of  justice  and  virtue.  He  classes  among 
our  inferior,  not  our  superior  poets.  All  is  chaste 
and  hallowed  that  fell  firom  his  pen.    His  lectnies 
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on  poetry,  delivered  in  London  some  years  ago, 
were  not  remarkable  for  any  new  thoughts.  They 
commenced  with  observations  upon  Hazlitt's  just 
remark  that  ^^  words  are  the  only  things  that  last 
for  ever."  He  dwelt  upon  the  literal  truth  as  it 
respected  man  and  his  works  on  earth.  For  six 
thousand  years  nothing  has  remained  of  the  past 
but  "what  words  have  recorded,  those  vehicles  of 
thought  and  forms  of  ideas.  He  traced  literature 
through  the  ancient  nations  up  to  our  own,  begin- 
ning with  the  Jews,  and  including  under  that  name 
the  liberal  arts  and  abstruse  sciences,  philosophy  it- 
self being  but  a  branch  of  literature,  and  all  included 
in  the  two  species  of  verse  and  prose.  He  then 
touched  upon  writing  and  its  probable  origin,  and, 
on  concluding  his  lectures,  left  upon  the  mind  au 
impression  of  ingenuity  and  talent  peculiarly  his 
own,  and  not  easy  to  be  forgotten. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Obseryations  on  Threescore   Years*  Adrance  of  men  and 
things  in  England— Charities— Progression  of  Events. 


Upon  taking  a  retrospective  glance  for  half  a  cen- 
tury at  the  fading  events  that  occurred  in  private 
life,  chequered  with  remembrances  that,  for  the 
most  part,  turn  "  the  past  to  pain,"  the  mind  of 
one  who  has  been  only  a  superficial  observer  of  men 
and  things  will  occasionally  turn  to  what  has  been 
observed  of  a  public  nature,  and  be  tempted  to  con- 
sider the  impression  made  in  regard  to  the  social 
body.  Has  there  been  decadence  or  advance  ?  Age 
dwells  upon  past  times.  Many  are  tempted  to 
judge  ill  of  the  present,  because  the  images  of  the 
past  carry  the  precious  sober  hue  that  resembles 
the  antique  valued  by  the  collectors  of  coins.  It 
is  true  that  in  past  time  a  few  things  were  better ; 
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but  we  do  not  calculate  how  many  were  much  worse 
than  they  are  now.  The  aggregate  gain  is  the  point 
to  be  estimated;  and  who  can  doubt,  that  has 
watched  through  a  long  series  of  years,  with  tole- 
rable attention  to  what  went  on  around  him,  the 
acknowledgment,  despite  a  few  things  not  much 
improved,  how  great  has  been  the  advance,  and 
that,  in  spite  of  those  very  few  things,  we  have 
moved  onward  at  no  mean  rate  of  progress  ?  I 
premise,  in  culling  a  few.  out  of  many  proofs  of  this, 
that  the  general  results  operated  within  my  own 
memory  have  been  much  to  the  following  effect. 
Speaking  generally,  for  within  living  recollection 
during  half  a  century,  the  changes  operated  by 
time  have  been  surprising. 

In  the  metropolis,  the  introduction  of  steam-con- 
veyance by  land  and  water  has  caused  extraordinary 
alterations  in  manners  among  the  more  stationary 
part  of  the  population,  a  few  of  which,  I  remember, 
only  paid  an  annual  visit  to  Margate  by  water,  occu- 
pying several  days  in  going  and  returning;  while  an 
excursion  two  or  three  times  in  a  year  for  twenty 
miles  out  of  town  was  the  limit  of  the  citizen's 
topographical  movements.  Highwaymen  infested 
the  public  roads ;  the  streets  at  night  possessed  just 
glimmer  enough  to  define  a  human  figure;  the 
public  guardians  of  the  dark  hours  slept  sweetly  in 
comfortable  watch-boxes;    and  numerous  well-lit 
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co£fee-bouBes^  proffering  good  fare  and  sociableness, 
in  some  measure  compensated  for  the  want  of  die 
advantages  the  metropolitan  inhabitant  now  pos- 


Englishmen  now  are  the  same  breed  of  contra- 
rieties they  were  then,  a  little  altered  by  circom- 
stances.  They  are  more  universal  in  their  viewB, 
but  not  less  individnal  in  their  interests.  They  are 
more  circumscribed  in  their  bearing  towards  oihersj 
while  they  themselves  revolve  in  larger  circles. 
All  have  still  great  pride  and  great  dissatisfSsustion. 
Habit  is  as  much  at  war  with  reason  in  their  judg- 
ments as  ever,  and  custom  is  still  their  third  parent 
Unfriendly  to  any  change  unless  the  change  be 
profitable,  they  oppose  innovation  as  if  it  were  not 
a  natural  thing.  Many  boast  of  the  superiority  of 
England  as  much  as  ever,  and  live  out  of  it,  the 
balance  being  generally  pecuniary  saving  or  profit 
that  settles  the  point.  Their  views  of  religion  and 
politics  are  generally  seen  through  the  same  medium. 
Modest  in  speaking  oi  himself,  the  Englishman  is 
still  egotistical  about  his  possessions  and  accumu- 
lations, through  which  alone  he  demands  respect 
from  others.  Often  original  firom  waywardness  as 
well  as  firom  other  causes,  he  is  as  eccentzic  in 
exhibiting  his  independence  as  he  is  unshaken  in  his 
expectations  of  respect  on  that  account  Often 
active  and  high-spirited,  he  wiH  sometimes  seem 
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wearied  of  good  fortuae,  fall  into  lax  livingi  and 
become  a  negation  in  humanity.  He  will  bay  the 
idlest  things  bis  fancy  directs,  even  halters  that 
have  strangled  criminals,  and  believe  himself  a 
tnrtwso.  Calculating  by  habit,  he  will  not  be  fomid 
sacrificing  his  self-respect  in  pursuit  of  gain ;  but 
then  his  self-respect  is  of  a  peculiar  hue.  Tenacious 
of  the  law,  still  he  shows  it  too  often  by  idle  appeals ; 
in  some  degree,  too,  by  his  ordinary  love  of  fair- 
play  and  hatred  of  injustice.  Not  imaginative,  nor 
possessed  of  good  taste,  he  will  still  demand  credit 
for  both,  while  he  is  but  an  imitator.  In  business  he 
is  often  like  the  showman,  who  calculated  what  a 
large  sum  he  would  make  by  exhibiting  a  man  with 
a  wooden  leg  if  there  was  but  one  wooden  leg  in  the 
world.  Admirably  under  the  role  of  common  sense 
in  business,  out  of  it  he  is  the  slave  of  preconceived 
opinion.  A  stickler  for  morality,  he  averts  his  eyes 
from  a  trespass  upon  it  when  its^  reprobation  would 
clash  with  his  interest,  lamenting  how  unfortunate 
it  was  he  did  not  see  it  until  too  late.  He  is 
generous,  but  not  always  to  be  relied  upon  for  the 
exercise  of  the  virtue.  He  is  charitable,  sometimes 
with  great  prudery,  often  without  discrimination, 
and  at  times  must  have  examples  of  rank  to  follow 
in  giving  his  alms.  A  better  parent  than  child, 
particularly  in  the  higher  and  lower  ranks.  Luke- 
warm in  the  generation  of  his  friendship,  but  firm 
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if  once  fixed.     Imperious  and  exacting  in   duties 
from   inferiors,    more  particularly  from    servants. 
In  judgment  sound  in  the  common  aSieiirs  of  life. 
Not  delicate  about  the  moral  ground  of  the  quarrel 
he  espouses,  and  ever  having  justice  upon  his  lips. 
Fond  of  barbarous  and  childish  sports ;   because 
when  the  countiy  was  wild  and  his  fathers  hunted 
bears  and  wolves,  not  having  them  left  in  a  culti- 
vated land,  he  endeavours  to  be  as  great  as  he 
dreams  they  were  by  imitation.     He  breeds  vermin 
to  hunt  across  green  and  cultivated  fields.    Worries 
tame  stags  that  have  innocently  licked  his  hand, 
that  he  may  cut  their  throats  as  a  denizen  of  the 
Black  Forest  in  Grermany  does  the  wild  game.     He 
still  affects  to  imitate  the  ancients  in  horse- racing, 
by  running  useless  colts  of  two  years*  old  for  the 
purpose    of  betting  on    their    speed.      Of   every 
species  of  quackery  and  pretension,  moral,  medical, 
and  religious,  he  is  the  great  modern  patron.     Cold 
water  cure,  animal  magnetism,  phrenology,  table- 
rapping,  and    German    quackery,  find   him   alike 
credulous  and  profitable.     His  old  faith  in  ^  Dr. 
Graham's  Celestial  Bed,'  and  *  Goddess  of  Health,* 
has  only  shifted  its  ground.     An  admirable  impro- 
ver of  the  inventions  of  others,  he  knows  better 
how  to  apply  them  than  any  other  individual  in 
existence.     Excelling  all  the  world  in  the  useful. 
Fond  of  a  good  table,  domestic    show,    and    of 
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'  comfort^  In  all  things.  Capable  of  great  exertion 
when  excited,  in  all  situations  and  under  every 
climate.  In  muscular  power,  particularly  among 
the  better  classes  of  his  countrymen,  exceeding  the 
natives  of  other  countries.  Boused  most  by  the  ex- 
ample of  a  superior,  and  least  by  impulse.  Patient 
of  real,  impetuous  of  imaginary  grievances.  Com- 
mon-place in  conversation,  and  not  brilliant  in  idea. 
Equable,  rarely  enthusiastic,  attached  to  method 
and  order,  and  money-getting.  Not  more  humane 
than  the  people  of  other  civilized  countries.  Be- 
specting  personal  right,  but  the  right  in  property 
more.  Crying  out  for  cheap  government,  and  pay- 
ing for  the  dearest  Thanking  God  daily  he  is  not 
as  other  men.  Insensible  of  the  value  of  intel- 
lectual ability,  because  he  judges  of  all  things  by  the 
quantum  of  return  in  money.  He  embellishes  his 
mansion  with  the  expensive  products- of  art,  through 
a  dealer*s  eyes,  of  the  merit  of  which  he  is  igno- 
rant. Neither  knowing  nor  caring  about  scientific 
or  literary  merit,  unless  he  can  turn  them  to  private 
account,  but  talking  largely  about  them,  because 
he  imagines  he  must  show  as  much  seeming  know- 
ledge of  them  as  Italians  or  Frenchmen.  He  buys 
dear  pictures,  and,  filling  galleries,  thinks  himself 
a  connoisseur.  Mighty  upon  the  ocean,  it  is  to 
him  only  the  medium  of  convenient  carriage ;  while 
the  stars  i^ect  his  fancy  no  otherwise  than  as  guides 
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for  observation  to  his  merchant  vessels.  He  believes 
most  things  upon  credit  where  chapter  and  verae 
are  laid  down  to  him,  without  any  reflection  that 
chapters  and  verses  may  be  given  him  erroneonsly. 
He  teaches  his  children  to  tread  in  his  own  steps, 
cherish  his  own  ideas,  and  see  with  his  own  eyes  as 
far  as  he  can.  In  blood  and  language  he  is  a 
medley  of  all  races.  He  imports  new  words  with 
his  goods  and  continually  distorts  old  ones.  Some 
of  his  peculiarities  defy  delineation ;  it  is  enough 
that  the  Englishman  is  so  par  excellence. 

Turn,  upon  the  other  hand,  to  the  effect  that  this 
peculiar  compound  islander  has  produced  upon  the 
world.  Mark  his  aggregate  in  place  of  his  indivi- 
dual actioA,  His  foibles,  faults,  peculiarities  dis- 
appear— ^good,  bad,  indifferent,  all  vanish.  His 
characteristics  blend  and  form  a  whole  which  can 
be  paralleled  nowhere  among  any  existing  people. 
His  vices  and  virtues  make  excellent  marquetry,  and 
veneer  admirably.  This  is  no  egotism,  no  partiality, 
none  of  the  base  coin  before  paid  to  offer  incense  to 
personal  self-love.  The  truth  or  fsdsehood  of  the 
point  is  open  to  the  decision  of  the  whole  world. 
Fact,  evidence,  all  are  clear  for  the  use  of  those 
who  choose  to  make  use  of  them.  The  unaccount- 
able, cold,  proKd,  exclusive,  money-making,  pre- 
judiced, tasteless  Englishman,  is  lost  in  the  magni- 
tude of  the  effect  produced  by  united  action.    It  is 
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here  that  he  stands  with  his  majestic  frojat,  a  giant 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  an  indomitable 
creation  viewed  by  his  achievements,  by  his  spoken 
language,  by  his  extent  of  dominion.  History  will 
paint  him  in  this  light ;  coming  nations  will  sketch 
him  thos  in  fancy,  even  after  he  may  have  utterly 
disappeared  from  his  own  sea-girt  land.  The 
individuals  that  hewed  the  stones  of  the  Egyptian 
pyramids  were  as  diverse  in  character  as  English- 
men, and  of  as  little  moment  individually  to  the 
work  which  they  achieved.  Those  wonderful  archi- 
tects live  in  the  aggregate  of  their  stupendous 
labours.  The  labours  of  Englishmen  will  be  more 
enduring  than  the  pyramids,  although  they  may  not 
be  of  porphyry.  The  durability  of  the  mightiest 
human  effort  is  not  linked  to  a  decomposing  material 
— it  subsists  in  words  ever  fugitiveand  ever  perishing^ 
but  continually  renewed.  That  which  runs  a  race 
with  time  cannot  consist  of  what  time  annihilates. 

They  are  wrong  who  take  the  Englishman  for  the 
denizen  of  one  little  spot ;  he  is  common  to  every 
land,  and  under  his  own  flag  in  all  climates.  To 
the  extent  of  his  impress,  and  to  the  expansion  of 
his  language,  labours,  and  habitudes,^  those  of  other 
countries  lessen  in  the  view.  The  nnite4  States  of 
America  claim  the  common  law  of  England  as  an 
inheritance.  They  introduce  her  institu^tes  into  i^I 
t^ir  annezaitions  in  California  and  Or^on,  from 
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the  east  to  the  west  of  their  vast  domaiiL  Bossia 
with  her  colossal  territory  reckons  a  hundred  differ- 
ent races  with  as  many  tongues,  diverse  in  manner, 
the  larger  part  semi-savage,  or  having  yet  large  ad- 
vances to  make  in  order  to  reach  the  limit  of  a  mid- 
dling civilization.  The  English  tongue  is  spoken 
by  a  population  equal  to  that  of  all  Russia. 
Wherever  it  is  spoken  the  blessings  of  advance  in 
civilization  prevail.  All  civilized  people  multiply  a 
hundred  times  faster  than  those  that  are  uncivilized. 
In  proof  of  this  is  the  increase  of  North  America, 
with  her  Anglo-American  inhabitants,  compared 
with  the  increase  of  her  native  tribes.  Civilized 
man  is  most  capable  of  producing  those  means 
which  afford  food  and  shelter,  under  which  the 
species  increase  with  the  greater  rapidity. 

To  America,  Africa,  and  to  the  isles  of  the  Pacific, 
the  colonist  from  Europe  went  out  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  his  country's  experience.  He  was  an 
emigrant  with  the  acquirements  of  a  thousand 
years  when  he  left  his  home,  and  his  children  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  augmented  stores  which  inven- 
tion and  science  originate  in  the  mother-country 
and  elsewhere.  Eighteen  centuries  ago  the  fathers 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Potomac, 
Ohio,  the  St  LawrenCe,  the  Essequibo,  and  Demerara, 
in  America ;  of  the  Murray,  Tamar,  and  Darling,  in 
New  South  Wales ;  were  navigating  the  Severn  and 
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the  Thames  in  canoes  or  coracles.  With  painted 
bodies  they  marched  against  the  legions  of  Rome, 
and  learned  from  them  the  earliest  lessons  of  that 
civilization  their  descendants  are  planting  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe — founding  empires  in  the  fall 
stature  and  manhood  of  their  acquirements.  The 
enlightened  but  stern  New  Englander  of  the  United 
States  of  America  sees  the  same  champions  of 
enlightened  freedom  continued  in  his  oflfspring  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  with  the  advantage  of 
adding  to  his  previous  knowledge  whatever  time 
has  unfolded  since  his  fathers  left  their  native  land. 
Numbers  have  quitted  their  native  shores  to  sit 
down  in  New  Zealand  among  a  race  of  cannibals. 
They  have  arrested  their  savage  propensity  by  the 
force  of  example  alone,  and,  contrary  to  what 
happens  in  many  similar  cases,  they  are  bringing  a 
wild  people  rapidly  into  civilized  habits  at  the  very 
antipodes  of  the  mother-country,  in  place  of  extin- 
guishing or  enslaving  them.  Already  the  New 
Zealand  er  is  becoming  a  navigator  of  the  great  Pa- 
cific. From  icy  Labrador  to  the  swampy,  burning 
shores  of  Guiana,  connected  by  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  one  language  is  spoken,  and  that  language 
is  English.  In  Europe  and  Africa,  between  the 
same  parallels  of  latitude,  more  than  a  dozen 
interpreters  would  be  required,  among  races  few  of 
whom  have  transplanted  elsewhere  any  enlight- 
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ening  iiiflnence  from  the  paternal  soiL  Some 
natives  are  still  living  in  ancient  Africa  a  life  &r 
more  savage  than  was  ever  led  hj  the  aborigin(« 
of  America. 

Where,  indeed,  is  the  British  race  not  to  be  dis- 
covered ?  Frozen  np  amid  the  desolation  of  arctic 
winters,  where  the  smi  divides  the  year  into  a  day 
and  a  night,  where  the  sheeted  aurora  casts  its 
flickering  beams  upon  dreary  wastes  of  eternal  snow, 
where  the  iceberg  emulates  the  mountain,  and  the 
icefield  the  Siberian  steppe;  or  anchoring  on  the 
coast  of  savage  Labrador ;  or  trading  amid  the  burning 
sands  of  Africa,  where  pestilence  is  for  ever  wrest- 
ling with  human  existence :  where  is  the  Englishman 
not  to  be  found?  He  inhabits  the  banks  of  the 
Indus  and  the  slopes  of  the  Himalaya,  seeking,  in 
the  gushing  springs  of  that  mighty  mountiun  chain, 
the  coolness  denied  him  in  the  sultiy  plains  of  Ben- 
gal, or  amid  the  arid  and  scorching  sands  of  Moultao. 
There,  too,  he  rules  sovereign  on  both  banks  of  the 
Hydaspes,  the  river  that  arrested  the  march  of  the 
Macedonian  conqueror.  He  is  found  settling  and 
building  towns  on  the  shores  of  the  fifth  continent, 
where,  in  the  childhood  of  the  living,  the  least 
tutored  of  the  human  race  roamed  at  large,  the 
companion  of  the  kangaroo  and  the  QiK>8sam.  In 
this  place  he  has  established  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  civilized  men.    The  lai^er  isles  of  the  Pacific 
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Ocean,  and  those  nearest  to  the  Antarctic,  are  peopled 
"by  him.  The  finest  part  of  South  Africa  owns  his 
sway,  and  the  ocean  is  so  covered  with  his  vessels, 
that  if  it  can  be  said  to  be  inhabited  by  mankind,  it 
is  by  him  who  dwells  on  its  bosom  in  thirty-three 
thousand  ships.  Who  is  so  familiar  with  *  the  ends 
of  the  earth'  as  the  British  race  and  its  descendants  ? 
These  are  tokens  of  his  present  cosmopolitan  move- 
ments alone,  the  result  of  a  century  or  two  of  adven- 
turous activity.  Before  another  hundred  or  two  of 
years  are  past,  the  English  tongue,  history,  and 
literature,  will  be  the  inheritance  of  hundreds  of 
millions  in  America  alone.  A  fifth  continent,  too, 
will  be  populated  by  Britons — Australia.  The  greater 
Pacific  isles  will  be  covered  with  flourishing  ports 
and  towns.  The  pilot  will  answer  in  English  off 
coasts  not  yet  untenanted  by  the  savage.  Where 
the  silence  of  primeval  nature  still  reigns  with  un- 
disputed sway  commerce  will  be  busy,  and  the  higher 
improvements  of  man,  the  steam-engine  and  the 
railway,  the  steam-press  and  the  communication  of 
knowledge,  will  begin  to  harmonize,  adorn,  and  en- 
rich, the  remoter  shores.  Wherever  there  is  room 
to  breathe  the  air  of  Heaven  with  freedom  the  Eng- 
lish race  will  be  found  multiplying— that  race  which 
never  breathes  freely  but  in  extent  of  space.  How 
great  must  be  the  moral  action  of  such  a  people  upon 
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the  rest  of  mankind,  how  expsmded  and  expanding 
the  results  I 

Still  it  exhibits  itself  most  in  united  action, 
for  contrary  to  what  has  happened  in  old  coun- 
tries in  past  time,  the  people  have  done  all  the 
wonders  which  connect  themselves  with  the  British 
name.  They  have  made  their  country  what  it  is.  No 
single  ruling  head,  however  wise  and  absolute,  could 
have  effected  such  phenomena.  It  is  but  of  late  years 
that  the  Government  has  lent  the  smallest  aid  in 
contributing  to  the  moral  position  of  the  coimtry. 
The  Government  was  occupied  with  foreign  wars  to 
uphold  the  interest  of  crowns,  and  with  fiscal  r^^- 
lations,  the  weight  of  which  unhappily  still  weighs 
upon  the  advancement  of  national  prosperity,  upon 
land,  trade,  and  subsistence.  Silently,  stealthily,  and 
unconsciously,  those  operations  were  pursued  by  a 
few  with  invincible  patience  and  perseverance,  which 
contributes  to  the  present  exalted  name  and  glorious 
future  of  England.  Industry,  adventure,  personal 
exposure  in  unhealthy  climates,  domiciliation  on  un- 
civilized shores,  and  the  same  diligent  perseverance 
there,  now  in  one  hemisphere  and  now  in  another, 
almost  inperceptibly  planted  the  scions  of  new 
nations,  and  aggrandized  the  parent  name.  The 
truly  great,  the  sublime,  the  enduring  hearts  of 
England,  were  affected  by  the  activity  and  energy  of 
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the  popular  min(L  It  was  that  mind  which  two  or 
three  centuries  ago  made  the  forests  of  America  re- 
sound with  the  woodman's  axe,  reared  the  habita- 
tions of  men  in  the  haunts  of  the  savage  and  the 
rattlesnake,  and  braved  the  fevers  of  unwholesome 
Bwamps.  In  those  days  the  pursuit  of  free  thought, 
Bot  of  traffic,  drew  the  colonist  from  Britain.  That 
motive  has,  happily,  long  ceased  to  exist;  free- 
thought  may  now  be  fully  enjoyed  at  home.  The 
Englishman  emigrates  to  cultivate  an  inheritance 
for  his  children,  for  which  his  native  land,  from  pre- 
vious occupancy,  allows  no  space.  Like  other  nations 
of  renown,  England  sends  forth  her  sons,  not  to  one 
limited  spot— not,  as  before,  to  the  vast  wilds  of 
Northern  America  alone,  but  east,  west,  and  south, 
through  the  entire  world,  to  found  new  empires,  to 
extend  her  race,  to  refine  and  civilize,  and  thus  ftd- 
fil  an  allotted  mission  in  a  mighty  destiny  among 
the  nations.     Who  can  deny  this  mission  ? 

It  is  to  Englishmen  more  immediately  that  the 
great  task  of  peopling  the  earth's  surface  is  at  pre- 
sent confided  by  the  supreme  Governor  of  all  things. 
The  almost  insurmountable  protraction  of  the  change 
from  savage  to  civilized  life,by  the  first  slow  process  of 
nature,is  now  arrested  by  the  example  and  instruction 
of  those  who  carry  with  them  the  progresses  and  ex- 
periences of  a  thousand  years.  The  earth  will  soon 
be  nowhere  desolate  and  uninhabited,  except  in 
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places  were  natural  causes  prevent  The  world  seems 
to  have  taken  a  fresh  start  In  the  unexpected  fol* 
ness  of  years  it  will  everywhere  become  the  place  of 
seed-time  and  harvest  The  Englishman  will  have 
the  glory  of  contributing  the  larger  share  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  great  object  in  creation.  Imperceptibly 
to  the  individual  engaged,  he  is  rearing  for  his  coun- 
tiy  a  temple  of  imperishable  glory.  That  of  which  he 
remains  unconscious  cannot  escape  the  glance  of  die 
phOosophic  observer.  The  extent  and  Uie  full 
magnificence  of  empire  to  be  developed  in  no  long 
period  of  years  it  is  not  possible  to  oontemphite 
from  the  petty  circuit  that  bounds  the  horizon  of  a 
single  generation. 

Nor  it  is  unworthy  the  philosophic  mind  to  re- 
mark and  register  those  secondary  causes  by  which 
it  pleases  God  to  work  out  His  objects.  We  know  not 
how  long  it  is  since  the  continents  of  America,  and 
probably  later,  that  of  Ailstralia,  emerged  fi-om  the 
ocean,  and  became  proper  for  the  rude  man  of  die 
woods  to  inhabit  We  are  aware  that  until  lately 
the  progress 'of  civilized  man  had  been  slow, 
until  Califomian  gold  like  a  bait  made  the  devoted 
slaves  of  gold  in  Europe  rush  like  an  increasing 
torrent,  to  grasp  it,  unconscious  of  th^  agency  tiiey 
fulfilled.  In  Australia,  in  all  probability,  a  newer 
continent  still,  its  inhabitants  and  animals  a  later 
creation,  the  denizen  of  England  equally  crowds, 
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and  even  the  Chinese  rush  to  fdlfil  or  aid  in  fulfilling 
the  primary  object  of  his  mingling  in  the  crowd 
from  Western  Europe.  In  the  rocky  basin  of  the 
mountains  of  Central  America,  a  religious  impos- 
ture made  the  Latter  Day  Saints  people  a  desert 
locality,  where  there  are  no  attractions  for  commerce. 
Thus  the  population  of  the  earth  progresses  there 
from  another  cause. 

While  thus  important  in  agency,  the  position 
that  the  Englishmen  holds  among  the  living  races 
which  compete  with  him  ought  to  be  not  less  flatter- 
ing to  his  pride  than  the  contemplation  of  his  future 
glory.  The  power  of  England  is  nowhere  disputed, 
judging  from  the  effect  of  her  past  deeds.  She  is 
now  more  powerful  than  she  has  ever  been.  Her 
people  are  more  advanced  in- the  principles  of  true 
freedom,  and  the  art  of  good  Qovemment,  than  they 
ever  were  before. 

The  unstable  character  of  national  grandeur  must 
be  admitted.  The  greatest  of  modem  nations  may 
decline  under  an  age  of  merchandize,  even  earlier 
than  might  be  expected.  But  England  cannot  die 
with  her  aboriginal  island.  Her  records  will  not  be 
engraved  on  brass  or  marble,  or  upon  memorials  like 
the  crumbling  tombs  of  the  city  of  Tiber,  nor  live 
alone  upon  imperishable  written  history.  Her  monu- 
ments will  be  successions  of  living  men,  ever  perish- 
ing and  ever  renewing,  covering  realms  that  Rome 
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never  saw,  and  territories  that  in  extent  set  the 
limits  of  the  empire  of  the  CsBsars  at  defiance. 
Omitting  Asia,  where  traces  of  her  power  may  not 
long  remain,  she  has  room  and  verge  enough  for  a 
longevity  of  race  coeval  with  the  existence  of  '  the 
great  globe  itself  while  it  shall  continue  to  be  the 
habitation  of  man.  The  population  of  mighty  con- 
tinents cannot  be  extinguished.  Another  Grothic 
inundation  cannot  overwhelm  the  inventions,  arts, 
and  literature,  of  such  a  mighty  mass  of  existences. 
Not  one,  but  many  far-extended  empires  will  be  of 
the  same  language,  habits  and  customs,  with  the  re- 
miniscence of  a  common  origin.  No  neighbour  will 
be  powerful  enough  to  subdue  such  empires,  or  to  ex- 
tinguish their  written  and  spoken  language,  because 
it  will  prevail  with  numbers  beyond  all  other  tongues. 
Change  and  corruption  will  proceed  from  within 
alone. 

But  what  if  change  did  occur  at  home,  the  West, 
East,  and  South  would  remain  unconquered  terri- 
tory, and  with  the  ocean  isles  would  still  confess 
their  parentage  by  their  similitude  to  the  father  of 
nations.  The  very  names  of  her  towns,  counties, 
and  rivers  prevail  even  now  in  distant  lands.  The 
Severn,  Thames,  and  Tamar  are  found  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Australia.  There  are 
Londons  in  Canada  and  New  York,  and  Corn- 
walls  in  Jamaica,  Australia,  and  the  West     Hios 
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in  all  that  contributes  to  national  character  and 
race  it  will  be  *  one  and  indivisible,'  until  the  lapse 
of  a  period  about  which  eveu  England's  children's 
children  need  have  no  anxiety. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  have 
been  censured  for  speaking  in  somewhat  enthusiastic 
terms  of  the  future  prospects  of  their  country,  and 
of  its  being  peopled  from  the  Atlaiftic  to  the  Pacific, 
and  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien — 
as  it  will  most  assuredly  be  by  the  present  or  future 
Anglo-Americans.  This  is  a  nobler  subject  for 
patriotic  gratulation  than  the  pride  arising  from 
the  imaginary  descent  of  individuals  from  the  stolid 
men  of  dark  times — from  semi-savage  Norman  or 
Saxons.  It  is  a  picture  well  worthy  the  contem- 
plation of  men  of  reason  and  reflection.  It  is 
based  upon  truth,  and  can  only  be  condemned 
through  an  insensibility  to  all  that  is  generous  and 
great  The  prospective  picture  of  North  American 
greatness  is  also  that  of  English  greatness.  The 
parent  cannot  be  severed,  but  will  survive  in  the 
offspring.  More  than  two  hundred  thousand  emi- 
grants have  left  the  British  shores  for  America  in  a 
year.  When  the  scene  thus  contemplated  is  realized, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  vast  American  superfices  will 
not  be  ashamed  of  their  origin,  nor  shrink  from 
their  share  in  the  heirship  of  the  parental  glory. 
Men  have  a  strong  affection  for  the  past,  however 
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superior  the  present  may  be.  The  posterities  of 
theNewWorid  will  not  forget  the  Old,  nor  how 
their  fathers  crossed  the  sea  from  England  to  escape 
the  remnant  of  feudal  tyranny  that  infected  the 
mother  country  a  little  preceding  the  moment  when 
its  shackles  were  broken  there  for  ever.  These  were 
content  to  work  out  their  liberty  by  patient  per- 
severance ;  these  flew  to  the  wilderness  and  found 
it  They  sat  down  by  the  far- western  shore, — they 
reared  noble  cities,  fitted  out  fleets,  and  claim  of 
England  that  renown  in  origin  which  is  their  right- 
ful inheritance. 

Still  it  is  from  the  many  apparently  contradictoiy 
qualities  which,  blended  together,  constitute  English 
character,  and  from  their  united  action  upon  a  given 
point,  that  so  much  has  been  effected,  and  continues 
to  be  effected,  under  its  influence.  Yet  is  this 
action  very  far  from  being  the  result  of  concentrated 
effort  consciously  directed.  It  is  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  that  fitting  perseverance  towards  inferior 
ends  which  works  out  great  things.  Science  flourishes 
not  for  itself,  nor  for  any  regard  the  public  feel 
towards  it,  but  because  its  results  may  be  turned  to 
profit  Its  labours  are  as  secret  and  as  little  objects 
of  comprehension  as  ever.  Its  results  are  all  that 
the  world  regards  in  promoting  self-interest  As  in 
the  existence  of  railways^  the  motive  was  pecuniary 
gain  alone.     The  rapidity  of  conveyance,  the  frater- 
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nization  of  nations,  the  skill  of  our  engineers,  and 
the  enormous  labour  involved,  were  not  considered 
by  those  who  provided  means  for  the  work ;  they 
looked  only  to  the  low  mercenary  effect.  The  phi- 
losopher and  individual  of  reflection  looked  further, 
and  saw  time  conquered,  peace  and  harmony  pro- 
moted by  their  means  among  mankind,  and  great 
ends  in  process  of  attainment  for  humanity.  The 
world  saw  none  of  these  things,  but  time  produced 
them.  Such  appears  to  be  the  mode  in  which  the 
Englishman  has  effected  marvels  of  all  kinds,  &om 
possessing  collectively,  beyond  the  denizen  of  any 
other  land,  the  requisites,  but,  above  all,  the  habit 
of  persevering,  although  with  different  views,  in  the 
pursuit  of  concurrent  objects  of  self  interest. 

But  is  this  exaggerated  or  hyperbolical  ?  Is  the 
character  thus  ascribed  to  Englishmen  not  well 
founded?  Let  it  be  tested  geographically  by  the 
position  of  England  itself  and  its  dependencies. 
That  position  must  have  been  gained  by  some  merit, 
though  it  may  have  been  unconsciously  attained. 
None  can  deny  palpable  facts.  The  United  King- 
dom and  the  surrounding  islands  contain  near  thirty 
millions  of  people,  without  reckoning  Gibraltar  and 
Malta.  It  ranks,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  as.  the 
fourth  European  empire,  after  Russia,  Austria,  and 
France.  This  population  is  concentrated  in  an  ocean 
citadel,  out  of  danger  of  assault  while  possessing  a 
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navy  of  preponderating  power.  France  is  exposed 
to  attack  from  Spain  on  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees, 
on  the  line  of  the  Var  from  Piedmont,  more  north 
on  that  of  Switzerland,  then  on  the  west  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  Rhine,  as  well  as  from  Prussia 
and  Belgium  north-east  and  northward.  Austria  is 
exposed  on  all  sides.  Russia  has  in  like  manner  a 
vast  frontier  open,  though  the  chances  of  attack  are 
small  from  the  extent  of  desert  she  encloses,  the 
inclemency  of  her  climate,  and  the  worthlessness  of 
her  domain  even  to  a  successful  conqueror.  Her 
capital  is  defended  by  frost  from  September  to  May. 
Moscow  lies  as  far  north  as  Edinburgh,  and  the 
world  has  read  the  history  of  the  destructire  character 
of  its  cold,  even  as  early  in  the  year  as  October,  in  the 
fate  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Neither  the  capital 
of  England  nor  Scotland  is  blocked  up  with  ice,  nor 
sees  the  thermometer  40®  below  the  freezing  point, 
as  it  is  seen  at  times  in  St.  Petersburgh;  their 
shores  and  rivers  are  navigable  in  summer  and 
winter.  The  fruits  of  the  earth  are  produced  in  the 
British  isles  in  great  perfection.  In  the  southern 
counties,  the  myrtle  and  camellia  need  no  shelter, 
while  the  open  ports  and  rapid  steam  communications 
bring  into  her  harbours  the  cocoa-nuts  and  ananas 
of  the  tropics  and  the  dates  of  Africa  in  full  flavour 
atfd  perfection.  Then  where  has  Europe  a  site  more 
happily  placed  for  conmiercial  purposes?    On  the 
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north  and  east  lie  Norway,  Denmark,  the  Baltic, 
Belgium,  and  Holland.  England  holds  the  key  of 
the  Mediterranean  in  the  Straits.  Through  Malta 
she  borders  upon  Sicily,  Italy,  Greece,  Africa,  and 
the  Levant,  the  last  become  the  high-road  to  India. 
Thus  has  England  the  keys  of  the  Mediterranean 
BJid  the  Adriatic.  The  entrance  of  the  Black  Sea  is 
also  commanded  by  her  navy,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Baltic,  and  the  Elbe  is  watched  by  her  from 
Heligoland. 

Bounded  by  Russia  on  the  east  and  the  United 
Slates  on  the  south,  her  American  territory  extends 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  great  lakes  to  the 
pole  itself.  More  than  two  millions  of  people 
already  inhabit  that  vast  region ;  Quebec,  the  capi- 
tal, is  more  than  nine  hundred  miles  south  of  St. 
Petersburgh,  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  south  of 
Moscow.  In  the  West  Indies  there  is  a  population 
of  eight  hundred  thousand  scattered  over  difierent 
islands,  and  a  hundred  thousand  more  in  her  colo- 
nies of  South  America.  In  Africa,  not  less  than 
half-a-million  own  her  sway ;  and  in  Asia  alone  a 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  are  her  subjects  or 
tributaries.  Some  of  these  inhabit  the  richest  cli- 
mates, skilled  in  cultivation  and  useful  arts;  as 
soldiers,  superior  to  all  other  Asiatics,  when  disci- 
plined in  the  European  manner.  Ihus,  twelve  or 
thirteen  thousand  miles  from  England,  she  possesses 
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an  empire,  the  revenue  of  which  is  above  twenty 
millions  sterling,  maintaining  an  army  of  great 
numerical  amount,  well  disciplined.  In  the  Pacific 
isles  and  in  Australia,  already  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  colonists  own  the  sovereignty  of  England.  In 
all,  a  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  population,  with 
eight  millions  and  a  half  of  square  miles  of  territory. 

England  is  present  everywhere.  Her  sons  are  the 
generators  of  empires,  the  founders  of  realms  for 
unborn  millions  more,  who  will  bear  her  mark  and 
superscription. 

Where  is  it  that  a  power  of  such  magnitude  most 
not  be  felt?  The  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great 
never  reached  beyond  the  western  bound  of  Asiatic 
possessions  that  an  island  of  Europe  commands, 
almost  as  far  to  the  westward  from  Macedonia  as 
Macedonia  from  the  Stitlej,  over  an  ocean  then 
scarcely  navigated  along  shore.  What  knew  the 
world's  conqueror,  as  he  was  called,  of  the  vast 
empire  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Ganges,  and 
from  thence  to  the  eastern  bound  of  China,  or  from 
Ceylon  northwards  to  the  snowy  ridges  south  of 
Thibet? 

This  separation  of  one  part  of  the  empire  firom 
another  by  intervals  of  such  a  vast  apace  would  be  a 
source  of  weakness  to  any  other  empire  but  that  of 
England.  The  n'ative  of  this  country  is  an  exception 
to  the  rule  that  governs  other  states.    He  cannot 
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pass  the  boondary  of  his  own  island  without  being 
in  the  medium  that  connects  him  with  the  more 
distant  points  of  his  territory,  and  each  with  the 
other.  The  ship  is  a  part  of  himself,  his  dwelling, 
and  the  vehicle  of  his  progression  at  the  same  time, 
his  citadel  of  defence,  and  the  receptacle  of  his 
property.  This  necessity  arising  out  of  his  insular 
situation  confers  upon  him  his  familiarity  with  the 
sea  and  his  superior  skill  in  navigation.  This 
common  necessity  supports  his  strength,  and  he  con- 
tinaally  augments  it  by  the  distance  of  possessions 
that  ci^ll  forth  and  sustain  his  naval  power.  This  has 
been  of  late  strengthened  by  steam  navigation,  in 
the  possession  of  materials  for  which  he  is  superior 
to  the  native  of  every  other  nation.  To  attack  his 
colonial  territories  requires  a  naval  superiority 
which  no  other  country  possesses.  A  chance  attack, 
if  successful,  though  it  might  hurt  his  pride,  could 
not  seriously  affect  his  power.  Were  a  colony  in 
danger,  every  breeze  would  waft  succours  to  its  aid. 
Steam-ships,  running  no  hazard  of  delay  from 
adverse  winds,  would  bear  reinforcements  to  cut  off 
or  baffle  an  attacking  armament.  No  European 
power  could  meet  England  on  a  distant  battle-field. 
The  command  of  the  sea  ensures  the  safety  of  the 
distant  portions  of  her  empire.  It  is  in  Canada 
alone  that  England  has  any  reason  to  be  appre- 
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hensive,  owing  to  a  powerful  litigious  neighbour  ; 
but  in  Canada,  unfettered  by  European  warfare,  the 
conflict  would  not  shake  her  strength.  The  United 
States  and  England,  oa  the  other  hand,  are  so 
bound  up  in  mutual  interests,  that  such  a  contest 
is  likely  to  be  remote.  With  a  European  war  of 
unparalleled  magnitude  upon  her  hands,  EIngland 
successfully  resisted  such  an  attack  some  years  ago. 

With  such  advantages,  and  the  more  as  wanton 
wars  between  kings,  on  their  own  account,  it  may 
now  be  hoped,  have  ceased  to  afflict  humanity,  there  is 
little  ground  for  England  to  dread  external  siggression. 
It  only  remains  that  she  set  the  example  in  a  career 
of  yet  loftier  character.  It  is  not  the  remnant  of 
past  barbarism  which  hangs  about  some  of  her  insti- 
tutions, the  relics  of  past  uncivilization,  that  will 
prevent  her  from  feeling  her  advantages.  -  By  in- 
creased activity,  by  perfect  freedom  from  the  shackles 
imposed  through  prejudices,  by  a  generous  rivalry 
with  other  nations  in  the  arts  connected  with  com- 
merce, by  these  it  is  she  must  expect  to  preserve  her 
leading  position,  and  to  soar  yet  higher  among 
nations.  Probity,  public  spirit,  and  perseverance 
must  be  ever  awake,  while,  as  at  present,  there  is 
nothing  to  place  in  jeopardy  her  high  and  palmy 
state  of  national  elevation. 

Comparing  to-day,  then,  with  yesterday,  turning 
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to  the  speeches  and  acts  of  pablic  men  a  little  time 
ago,  I  look  with  astonishment  at  the  backward  state 
of  poh'tical  knowledge,  and  at  the  small  qoantam  of 
principle  which  then  governed.  Prejudice  and  pre- 
cedent, twin  blights  of  every  attempt  to 'advance 
human  welfare,  were  met  at  every  step.  The  present 
advantage  over  the  past  has  not  been  fortuitous.  It 
has  arisen  from  fearlessly  carrying  out  simple  prin- 
ciples for  their  own  sake — ^principles  incontrovertible, 
long  known,  but  resisted  because  others  had  been 
used  before  them,  and  being  established  were  deemed 
preferable  on  that  sole  ground.  The  secret  of  present 
success  lies  in  emancipation  from  that  which  reason 
and  experience  will  not  justify— in  fact,  in  an  ex- 
change of  prejudice  and  error  for  good  sense  in 
relation  to  public  affairs. 

Tet  all  is  not  consistent — the  sun  has  its  spots. 
The  above  remarks  were  just  set  down,  when,  refer- 
ring to  the  many  munificent  charities  of  England 
as  a  proof  of  her  advance  in  that  respect,  and  to  a 
lawyer  who  had  been  concerned  in  behalf  of  one, 
he  assured  me  that  there  were  charities  got  up  that 
were  "rotten." 

<<  Do  you  know  that  there  are  rotten  chari- 
ties?" 

"  No,  what  do  you  mean  ?  charity  is  always 
good." 
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"  I  mean  charities  set  going  for  the  benefit  of  the 
skeletons,  to  be  clothed  and  honsed." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you/* 

^^  Got  up  that  the  officials  may  be  lodged  and 
comforted — skeletons  clothed  as  artists  clothe  their 
lay  figures  with  a  blanket  to  keep  them  warm.  The 
skeletons  are  the  officials  who  get  them  up  with  an 
eye  to  cover  themselves  by  the  comforts  of  the 
establishment.  There  are  charities  sometimes  cun- 
ningly created,  and  the  charitable  and  feeling  are 
duped  by  them  in  attempting  to  do  good.  Half 
the  subscriptions  go  to  support  the  officials.*' 

"Then  we  should  reacj  *  companies*  for  charities  in 
the  way  of  private  profit  ?" 

"  Exactly  so ;  and  we  discover  in  the  party  we 
denounce  unsound,  a  bad  ostler,  that  only  regards 
his  own  feed,  while  he  shouldlook  to  his  horseflesh." 

"  I  understand  now.*' 

"  Don't  you  think  me  right?'* 

I  could  not  but  assent ;  the  fact  was  but  too  dear 
in  the  case  mentioned.  It  is  possible  there  is  more 
done  in  this  way  than  is  known.  I  can  say  so 
in  a  case  of  abuse  where  I  heard  that  a  large  sum 
had  been  secured  in  favour  of  a  charity  in  Wales, 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  that  it  had  been 
nearly  all  expended  in  extensive  buildings.  These 
had  swallowed  up  all  the  resources.     Perhaps  the 
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builder  is  at  this  moment  the  individaal  who 
alone  benefits  by  the  charity  fands.  The  aged  are 
said  to  be  sufferers  here.  Life  too  is  now  much 
prolonged. 

If  the  public  retorns  are  correct,  one  individaal 
in  five  bom  in  the  metropolis  of  England  attains 
the  age  of  sixty,  one  in  ten  that  of  eighty.  But 
to  go  back  no  further  than  the  period  between  the 
term  allotted  in  the  Bible  to  human  life,  what  mar- 
vellous changes  have  taken  place  between  the  early 
and  latter  days  of  sach  an  existence  I  Those  who 
possess  a  correct  memory  may  note  down  things 
which  occarred  within  their  recollection  scarcely 
credible  at  this  hour,  if  a  saccession  of  indivi- 
duals were  to  do  this,  historians  would  not  be  so 
much  at  a  loss  to  discover  phases  of  opinion,  and 
scientific  men,  numerous  incidents,  of  which  at  pre- 
sent they  can  barely  trace  the  shadowy  semblance,and 
still  be  of  great  value.  In  these  pages,  except  in  the 
way  of  illustration,  there  has  been  no  intention 
to  touch  upon  anything  which  living  individuals 
might  not  have  witnessed — say,  within  three-score 
years  and  ten.  This  space  of  time,  measured  back- 
wards firom  the  present  day,  has  been  more  remark- 
able for  its  events  than  any  period  of  equal  length 
for  many  centuries,  if  understood  by  the  world  at 
large,  both  as  to  progress  and  in  the  more  civilized 
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nations  in  the  march  of  freedom,  particnlarly  in 
England  and  France. 

In  relation  to  tbe  British  empire  alone,  unless  the 
civil  wars  in  the  seventeenth  centorj  be  consldeied 
to  exceed  them  in  importance,  no  events  of  a 
striking  character  have  more  affrighted  the  old  daj 
classes  in  those  islands  from  their  propriety  than 
some  that  have  occurred  within  human  memory. 


CHAPTER   VL 


Bailwaj  accident—old  fashionable  press — Apperly->a   rojal 
hunfcer. 


I  HAYS  seen  men  perish  in  shipwreck  ;*  I  have  seen 
soldiers  dying  of  pestilence;  I  have  seen  the 
mangled  and  wonnded,  just  oat  of  the  conflict — 
many  in  their  last  agonies,  miserable  spectacles  of 
the  sabjection  of  our  common  humanity  to  the 
condition  of  its  existence ;  but  I  never  saw  anything 
that  moved  my  feelings  more  than  the  scen^  just 
after  the  recent  railway  accident  near  Camden 
Town.  Storm  and  pestilence  are  beyond  human 
foresight  The  victims  of  war  become  so  from 
voluntary  infliction.  The  mind,  in  contemplating 
such  distressing  pictures,  reasons  that  the  causes 
are  beyond  control  under  the  circumstances  into 
which  men  are  led  by  unforeseen  events.  They  are 
among  those  inflictions  which  no  human  foresight 

*  I  hare  witaesied  more  than  one  wreck,  but  none  to  eqnal  that  dt 
the  Amethyst,  8S  guns,  in  fine  weather,  with  sad  loss  of  life. 
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can  avert  Not  so  the  railway  accidents,  I  folly  be- 
lieve, in  the  rate  of  more  than  one  to  ten.  Nothing 
is  more  nnder  command  than  machineiy  properly 
regulated.  In  a  recent  case,  and  perhaps  too  often 
by  neglect,  a  defective  part  of  the  machinery, 
certain  not  to  be  ^^  guessed''  wrong,  is  found  oat  of 
order,  and  the  accident  is  ascribed  to  anything  but 
want  of  care,  l^e  regulation  of  a  railroad  requires 
no  great  care,  but  it  must  have  some  care,  and  what 
is  more  important,  uniform,  though  not  great,  atten- 
tion ;  what  is  bestowed  must  be  unrelazing,  continual, 
never-slumbering.  ^^  A  steam-engine,"  said  Mr. 
Watt,  '^  does  not  want  great ^  but  same  attention." 
That  is,  continued  attention,  simple  vigilance.  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  the  smashing,  fracturing, 
pounding  of  such  a  conflict — the  violence  of  heavy 
accelerated  bodies  meeting,  shivering  each  other  to 
atoms.  Then  comes  the  loss  of  life,  the  fractures, 
the  mashing  of  limbs,  crashing  of  bodies,  and  the 
terrors  of  the  uninjured,  all,  nine  times  in  ten, 
arising  out  of  the  neglect  or  want  of  attention  of 
men  taken  into  the  employ  who  are  new  to  the 
work,  or  men  not  concerned  with  the  machinery  at 
all,  but  employed  on  the  line  as  '^  shunters,"  and 
the  like.  I  laid  down  my  pen  to  proceed  to  the 
spot,  and  on  leaving  it  I  was  almost  wicked  enough 
to  wish  I  was  a  despot  for  a  year  or  two— a  great 
bashaw.    Then  upon  such  an  occurrence  I  would 
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bowstring  or  hang  a  couple  of  directors  for  a  remedy. 
It  would  be  a  substantial  cure.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  a  conviction  in  law,  of  the  emplayis^  for 
lack  of  clear  evidence.  I  remember  when  a  boy, 
reading  that  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  finding 
his  cavabry  officers'  caps  fall  oflF,  despite  his  repeated 
orders,  broke  an  officer  to  whom  the  "  accident,""  so 
called,  occurred.  Cap  ^'  accidents''  did  not  happen 
afterwards.  Now  a  director  or  two,  8u»,  coL,  as  the 
judges  would  write  down  the  curative  process, 
would  prevent  nine  out  of  ten  accidents  on  rail- 
ways. Upon  clear  evidence  that  it  was  an  accident, 
and  only  then,  the  Sovereign's  pardon  might  be 
extended  to  the  said  directors  after  a  salutary  exe- 
cution or  two  on  the  ground  of  an  old  law  practice 
and  dictum^  that  executions  were  only  to  be  regarded 
as  examples.  I  really  felt  something  like  this 
desire  on  seeing  the  recent  horrible  devastation  and 
destruction  of  life  and  limb.  One  does  feel  in  a  similar 
way  when  we  are  convinced  that  the  cause  of  such 
accident  is  not  fairly  accidental  Let  us  then  have 
the  rule  quifacitper  alium,  /adit  per  se  !  The  reader 
will  excuse  this  digression  from  the  interruption  of 
the  pen  by  this  distressing  accident 

Among  some  papers  I  was  recently  destroying, 
belonging  to  the  "  New  Monthly"  era,  I  found  one 
from  some  wag  who  had  noticed  Oolbum^s  extrava- 
gant rage  for  ^^  fashionable"  things,  no  matter  in 
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what  form.  He  had  established  a  fashionable 
journal,  and  the  article  was  a  hit  at  the  mode  of 
condacting  it,  without  an  individual  of  £Eishion 
belonging  to  it,  or  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with 
fashionable  doings.  It  was  entitled  a  ^'  Dramatic 
Sketch.'^  It  will  give  an  idea  of  the  mode  in  which 
one  rival  bookseller's  publications  treated  another 
more  than  thirty  years  ago.  Scene :  A  BibliopoUsti 
Sanctum.  Enteri  Mrs.  Trudgej  a  Loubf*9-maid; 
Mrs.  Flounce  J  a  milliner^  and  caterer  for  faskiamMe 
intelligence.  Present  :  the  Frcprietorj  Manager j 
Solicitor. 

Solicitor.  I  have  spoken  to  a  friend  of  the  Duke 

of  R .     His    grace    is  deeply  wounded.     He 

refuses  all  compromise  with  your  fashionable  paper. 
The  die  is  cast  I  can  serve  you  no  &rther  as  yet : 
I'll  take  a  bottle  with  you  in  Newgate.     Fll . 

Proprietor.  Don't  jest,  my  dear  sir ;  it  is  no  jest- 
ing matter.  So  careful  as  we  have  been  to  keep 
without  the  verge  of  the  law  of  libel,  because  we 
must  be  piquant  too— -can't  sell  without  it  either. 
You  don't  say  the  Duke  may  not  yield  yet ;  God 
bless  me  I  Why,  we  will  make  any  apology  that 
can  be  asked.  It  will  not  be  amiss  as  an  advertise- 
ment— after  all,  notoriety  is  good.  The  offence  was 
unintentional,  though  I  see  it  went  a  little  too  far. 

I  will  call  on  Mrs.  S. ,  one  of  my  most  fiuhion- 

able  authors ;  she  will  speak  to  the  Duke  for  me. 
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llfrs.  Trudge,  it  was  you  brought  that  cursed  para- 
graph ;  who  was  your  authority  ?  0,  this  affair  will 
"be  my  death ! 

Mrs.  Trudge.  Why,  sir,  I  heard  my  Lady  whisper 

it  to  the  Countess  of  B t'other  morning.     So 

1  says  to  myself,  this  must  be  true  1  So  I  noted  it 
down  for  your  fashionable  intelligence,  quite  pro- 
miscuously, and  sent  it  to  the  editor.  Why,  I  have 
never  been  called  to  account  before  since  I  beginned 
"with  you. 

Mrs.  Flounce.  Such  a  mode  of  picking  up  intel- 
ligence is  .very  unproper,  as  Dr.  Johnstone  would 
say ;  I  always  consult  the  ladies  that  come  to  my 
shop,  whether  they  would  like  a  paragraph  about 
themselves,  after  a  ball  or  route.  A  bit  of  insinu- 
ation or  anything  of  that  kind  you  know,-  they 
approve,  perhaps,  and  then  I  get  a  sharp  paragraph 
and  show  them,  but  not  a  downright  one.  With 
fashionable  people  we  can  do  a  good  deal  with  a 
hint,  you  know,  that  no  law  can  touch.  Mrs.  Trudge 
is  too  inconsiderate. 

Mrs.  Trudge.  Indeed,  ma'rm ! 

Proprietor.  Here,  Mrs.  Trudge,  is  six  pounds, 
nine  shillings,  and  eleven-pence,  as  agreed  for  per 
line.  You  have  ruined  the  reputation  of  my  pub- 
lication ;  our  connection  is  at  an  end.  I  must  get 
information  elsewhere. 

Mrs.   Trudge.  Ruined,  indeed  I  why,   I'  am  the 
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only  connection  yon  have  with  people  of  rank  and 
fashion.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  yon  would 
have  done  till  now  without  me,  and  my  lord's 
gentleman.  Fm  your  only  link  with  fashion.  I 
abandon  you  to  your  fate.  I  don't  believe  any  of 
you  was  ever  in  a  drawing-room  but  myself; 
fashion  indeed  I     My  lord  in  the  scullery.  —  JSrit 

[Enter  footman.]  Tve  a  picked  up  nothing  new 
at  our  house  to-day.  Her  grace  sprwied  her  ancle 
last  nighty  and  my  young  countess  has  a  bad  cold. 

Proprietor.  That  is  worth  noting  down ;  make  a 
paragraph  of  it  Everything  fashionable  must 
go  in. 

Editor.  To  the  decease  of  a  poodle? 

Proprietor.  Yes,  to  the  death  of  a  poodle,  if  it 
be  conjunctive  with  rank  and  fashion. 

Editor.  It  IB  rather  trivial ;  but  your  &shionable 
people  are  trivial  in  most  things,  it  is  true  (nriting): 
— "  We  are  deeply  concerned  to  state,  upon  the 
information  of  a  gentleman  connected  with  the 
family,  who  was  only  a  little  behind  at  the  time, 
that,  about  six  o'clock  last  evening,  as  her  Grace  the 
D of  V ,  whose  beautiful  ancles  and  sym- 
metrical feet  have  so  long  been  subjects  of  superla- 
tive admiration  in  the  fashionable  circles,  when  she 
threaded  the  mazy  dance,  as  her  Grace  was  on  the 
point  of  entering  her  carriage  to  go  to  the  rout  of 
the  Duchess  of  St  Albans,  she  encountered  an  aoci- 
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dent  whicli  might  have  been  attended  with  the  most 
serious  consequences." 

Proprietor  (looking  over  his  shoulder).  "  Fatal," 
my  dear  sir,  say  "fatal."  [To  the  astonished  lac- 
quey :  It  was  very  bad,  was  it  not  ?] 

Lacquey.  Not  so  very  bad,  sir;  her  Grace  went 
to  the  rout  afterwards. 

Editor.  You  see  "  serious"  was  right.  You  really 
must  not  interfere  so  much  with  the  editorial  part 
of  the  paper.  I  can  only  go  on  in  my  own  way. 
**  Serious— yes,  serious  consequences,  which  have 
caused  infinite  distress  to  her  Grace's  family.  Her 
Grace  had  elevated  one  foot  upon  the  step,  the  other 
Banctifyiug  the  pavement  with  its  luxurious  pres- 
sure"— 

Proprietor.  Aye,  that's  good,  fashionable  lan- 
guage. 

Editor  (continuing):  "  When  the  horses  unfortu- 
nately movin(]^,  caused  her  Grace  to  slip,  and  a 
sprain  of  the  ancle  was  the  unfortunate  result,  the 
joint  narrowly  escaping  dislocation.  Mr.  Brodie 
was  providentially  passing  at  the  moment.  By  the 
almost  magical  skill  of  this  eminent  practitioner, 
her  Grace  was  so  happily  treated  as  to  be  able  to 
proceed,  without  inconvenience,  to  a  party  which 
would  have  been  lamentably  incomplete  without 
her." 

Proprietor.  Aye,  that  will  do  admirably. 
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Editor.  I  mast  add  a  little  more  to  increase  the 
interest,  if  possible,  still  farther : — "  We  can  easily 
imagine  the  acute  mental  anguish  of  her  Grace's 
beautiful  daughter,  who,  from  the  shock,  has  ever 
since  been  indisposed.  We  are  glad  to  find  no  de- 
formity will  occur  in  a  part  of  the  body  so  interesting 
to  the  eye.  On  the  following  day,  her  Grace  received 
anxious  calls  from  all  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the 
metropolis,  exhibiting  that  kindheartedness  and 
sympathy  for  which  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
fashion  are,  above  all  other  ranks,  so  conspicuous.'* 

Proprietor.  Good  I  I  call  that  an  article  which 
will  do  credit  to  us.  [Here  five  shillings  were  handed 
to  the  astonished  footman,  who  took  his  leave.] 
Now  have  the  goodness,  Mr.  Editor,  to  read  it 
again.     We  must  have  up  more  posters  directly — 

"  The  Duchess  of  V "  in  the  contents  of  our 

next  oracle  of  fashion. 

Editor.  That  is  not  my  affair.  ' 

Proprietor  (rubbing  his  hands).  We  shall  get  a 
good  sale.  Don't  forget  that  the  Dughess  de  Beny 
is  delivered  this  week,  as  you  delivered  the  Queen 
of  Belgium  last  week — not  true  either.  We  can 
contradict  it,  and  we  shall  be  spoken  about  again. 

[A  new  packet  was  brought  in  from  the  postman. 
It  was  opened,  and  found  to  be  an  article  upon 
"Fashignable  Names,"  by  Featherstonhaugh  Ox- 
mantown  Blennerhasset,  Esq.] 
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Proprietor.  An  excellent  name  for  an  advertise- 
ment !    A  title's  everything. 

Editor.  A  dissertation,  I  see,  on  the  pecnliar  har- 
mony of  fashionable  names  as  Lords  Dinorben  and 
Niddy  or  Neddy ,DuflFer  and  Dofferin,  Cholmondeley, 
and  Chetwynd,  and — " 

Proprietor.  Peers!  They  will  all  take  in  our 
paper ;  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form 
in  another  shapo  is  our  fashionable  joarnal  I 

Editor.  Truly,  here  is  another  article.  But  no 
matter;  it  seems  of  no  moment.  Pray  consider 
this  next,  as  it  is  most  important. 

Proprietor.  Put  that  by ;  this:  {He  reads.)  "  We 
shall  not  do  our  duty  to  our  fashionable  readers  if 
we  omit  the  present  subject  of  conversation  in  the 
higher  circles.  We  heard  it  last  night  at  Lord 
W 's.  It  is  said  that  *  *  ♦  ♦  was  dis- 
covered in  the  retired  part  of  the  grounds  of 
*  *  *  *  Hall,  in  close  and  too  familiar  conver- 
sation with  the  fair  lady  of  Captain  *  *  *  ♦ 
R.N.  No  one  can  be  mistaken  in  the  parties  to 
whom  we  allude.     Our  expensive  public  apology 

to  the  Duke  of  R ,  for  what  originated  in  our 

zeal  to  gratify  our  fashionable  readers,  must  prevent 
our  giving  the  names  at  length ;  but  all  the  world 
knows  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Castle  1  These  blanks  are 
easily  filled  up  by  those  who,  like  ourselves,  are 
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admitted  behind  the  scenes  in  those  fistsliionable 
circles  to  which  it  is  our  pride  to  be  attached." 

Editor.  Welly  there  is  no  harm  in  pnblishing  that ; 
people  can't  have  less  than  nothing. 

Proprietor.    But  this  scheme,   I  fear,   will  not 
answer  long. 

Editor.  I  am  certain  it  will  not    B7  the  bye,  there 

are  the  waltzes  at  W House.     I  have  a  list  of 

the  most  conspicuous  lady  guests.  I  think  we  may 
venture  a  statement  without  ceremony,  giving  a 
very  flattering  general  description  of  the  ladies. 

Proprietor.  But  you  have  not  seen  them. 

Editor.  What  matters  that  ?  Ladies  are  ladies. 
The  species  will  do ;  that  can't  vary,  nor  their  fond- 
ness for  praise.  I  have  a  lively  imagination,  and 
your  people  of  fashion  beat  Jonah's  whale  in  swal- 
lowing. I'll  only  make  those  whose  names  I  see 
in  the  ^^  Morning  Post'^  ten  times  more  amiable  aod 
lovely  than  they  are,  and  it  will  telL 

In  this  burlesque,  the  relic  of  a  well-remembered 
era  to  myself  and  others,  however  exaggerated  it  may 
appear  now,  there  is  much  truth  in  relation  to  its 
day.  How  much  has  the  style  of  the  press  improved 
since !  There  were  papers  in  London  at  that  time, 
published  at  a  great  expense,  that  in  character  were 
far  beneath'  the  lowest  penny  paper  of  the  present 
time  in  the  metropolis.     There  might  have  been  a 
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better  paper  here  and  there  in  those  dajB  than  at 
present,  but  there  were  five  for  one  worse  beyond 
the  very  worst  at  present 

It  is  hardly  possible,  in  considering  the  term  of 
bmnan  life,  that  many  persons  now  connected  with 
the  press  should  remember  what  it  was  between  the 
the  years  1820  and  1830.  The  above  old  article  is 
no  strained  caricature  of  the  mode  of  proceeding 
in  some  speculations  in  fashionable  papers  got  up 
at  that  time,  on  which  account  I  give  it  in  the 
way  of  a  record,  in  place  of  destroying  it. 

A  letter  from  Apperly,  better  known  as  "  Nim- 
rod,"  falling  in  my  way,  recals  him  while  I  am 
writing  these  pages,  and  as  I  have  made  desultoriness 
a  present  law,  I  may  just  mention  this  victim  to  a 
foolish  passion.  He  was  without  exception  the 
pleasantest  of  after-dinner  companions  of  any  lover 
of  horseflesh  I  ever  knew.  A  devotee  to  hunting, 
with  a  mind  abounding  in  information,  full  of  plain 
good  sense,  all  was  marred  by  his  attachment  to 
horseflesh  on  setting  out  in  life.  He  was  a  first-rate 
anecdotist,  and  most  of  his  stories,  which  were  rather 
good  than  sparkling,  were  always  interesting.  Some- 
times he  made  a  good  hit.  Speaking  of  his  mother 
and  of  the  good  advice  she  gave  all  her  neighbours, 
poor  and  rich,  she  had  recommended  a  poor  woman 
not  to  marry  a  man  whom  she  had  reason  to  believe 
would  turn  out  a  bad  husband,  and  so  it  proved. 
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Mrs.  Apperly  reminded  the  woman  of  her  advice. 
"  I  strongly  recommended  that  70U  should  not  many 
him — that  he  would  be   a  bad  husband    to  you !" 
^^  Yes,  ma'am,  he  is  a  bad  one  sure  enough,  but  then 
you  know  he  is  a  power  better  than  no  husband  at 
all  I"     He  had  stories  almost  exclusively  of  sporting 
men  exhibiting  a  race  and  their  doings  not  very 
ornamental  to  society.   He  published  some  excellent 
observations  on  the  management  of  horses.     Driving 
and  horseflesh  followed  up,  regardless  of  expense, 
eat  out  the  fortune  of  one  who  ought  to  have  re- 
served himself  for  higher  pursuits.     He  saw  this 
when  it  was  too  late,  and  it  affected  his  spirits  at 
last,   too  sensibly,  a  proof  he  was  somediing  &r 
above  the  generality  of  those  who  devote  themselves 
to  similar  habits.     Appcrly  was  of  an  excellent 
disposition,  ready  to  do  any  friendly  act,  but  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  something  weighed  heavily  on  his 
mind.  His  anxiety  was  about  the  future.  His  fortune 
spent,   he  being  flung  upon   the   world   with  no 
prospects  for  his  support,  continually  preyed  upon 
his  mind.     His  health  was  evidently  affected-     Tell- 
ing the  writer  of  these  pages  that  he  wished  to  have 
some  private  conversation  with  him,  he  agreed  to 
come  and  breakfast  with  him  for  the  purpose.     He 
never  came ;  death  arrested  his  footsteps.     He  ex- 
pired the  victim  of  that  depression  which  in  some 
temperaments  dries  up  the  springs  of  life.    He  was  a 
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native  of  North  Wales,  and  the  favourite  son  of  an 
over-indulgent  father.  He  had  been  educated  in 
the  country,  and  despite  his  giving  way  to  the  amuse- 
ments which  were  his  ruin,  showed  considerable 
talent  He  had  read  much,  and  remembered  what 
he  read.  He  was  not  one  of  those  noisy  brainless 
riders  who  know  only  the  animal  part  of  that  amuse- 
ment. He  went  to  the  bottom  of  things,  and  re- 
flected upon  all,  but  still  the  folly  which  ruined  ad- 
hered to  him  like  the  burthen  on  the  back  of  Chris- 
tian in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  He  had  the  sensible 
idea,  and  avowed  it,  that  it  would  be  better  that  the 
younger  sons  of  gentlemen,  who  were  not  provided 
for,  should  be  brought  up  to  respectable  trades,  in- 
stead of  being  almost  wholly  idle,  or  subsisting  on 
their  elder  brothers,  now  too  that  the  law,  army, 
and  church,  are  overstocked.  He  denounced  with 
justice  the  pride  which  was  a  bar  to  such  an 
advantageous  course  for  younger  sons.  In  his  des- 
cription of  Jack  Mytton's  clergyman  Owen,  who 
was  so  accommodating  to  his  scholar,  Apperly  men- 
tioned several  traits  that  recalled  Captain  Grose's 
description  of  the  Rev.  Gteorge  Harvest.  Mr. 
Mytton  purloined  one  of  his  preceptor's  sermons 
when  he  was  on  the  way  to  the  church,  and  put  a 
number  of  the  "  Sporting  Magazine"  in  its  place. 
The  parson  got  into  the  pulpit,  and  was  forced  to 
apologize  and  dismiss  his  congregation.  He  had 
VOL.  ra.  N 
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sucli  a  regard  for  his  pupil  that  he  was  known  to 
take  two  sermons  to  church  with  him,  hecaose 
haying  written  one  that  would  hit  the  Squire  haid, 
he  had  another  at  hand  in  case  he  should  he  in 
church.  Grose  says  that  the  Bevd.  Mr.  Harvest, 
having  three  sermons  in  his  pocket  for  a  viBitation, 
some  wags  got  hold  ol  them,  and  mixing  the  leaves, 
sewed  them  up  as  one.  On  went  the  preacher,  not 
observing  it  until  all  the  churchwardens  and  deigy 
left  the  church  thinking  him  mad.  Again  Owen, 
the  ^^  Halston  chaplain,"  as  he  was  called,  being  on 
horseback  on  a  windy  day  drew  out  a  leaf  from  his 
sermon  case  with  his  handkerchief,  and  it  flew  away 
over  the  hedge.  "  Mr.  Owen,  I  will  get  it  for  you 
if  you  will  stop  a  moment,"  said  an  individual,  pass- 
ing at  the  time.  "  Never  mind,"  said  the  parson; 
"  do  not  take  the  trouble,  sir,  I  will  comieet  it.^ 
There  is  a  story  of  a  west  of  England  clergyman  I 
well  remember,  who,  out  of  respect  for  the  Squire,  at 
whose  table  he  got  his  dinner  between  the  morning 
and  afternoon  services,  never  read  the  Athanasian 
creed,  of  which  the  Squire  disapproved.  A  brother 
clergyman  officiating  for  him,  the  parish  clerk  asked 
him  if  he  designed  to  read  the  Athanasian  creed  that 
morning,  "  because  if  you  do,  sir,  there  will  be  no 
dinner  to-day  for  you  at  the  Squire's.'*  Apperly's 
work  on  horses,  under  the  signature  %{ ^  Nimrod,'  is 
well-known,  and  treats  the  subject  as  one  who  was 
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well  master  of  it.  He  had  been  so  wrapped  up  in  his 
favourite  topic,  that  in  the  coarse  of  conversation  he 
still  drew  many  of  his  similes  from  the  horse  or  its 
paraphernalia,  thus  while  regretting  the  course  he 
had  run  he  retained  the  phraseology  of  the  theme 
which  had  worked  so  adversely  for  him.  The  worst 
of  Apperly  that  can  be  said  is,  "  that  he  felt  the 
truth  too  late  to  follow  its  dictation." 

Another  mighty  hunter  was  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Naples — Gh)d  save  the  mark  1  He  was  just  able  to 
pass  through  domestic  life  with  the  narrowest  com- 
prehension possible  of  the  commonest  duties  attached 
to  it  It  was  related  to  me  by  one  who  knew  him,* 
and  it  has  been  stated  in  published  accounts  of  him 
as  to  the  main  facts.  He  imagined  that  the  only 
purpose  of  his  creation  was  enjoyment ;  that  subjects 
maintained  kings  for  nothing  else ;  and  he  made  the 
utmost  of  the  notion  in  the  business  of  his  existence. 
Amusement  was  his  ^^  elixir  of  life,"  and  its  variety 
of  form  his  only  study.  To  this  end  he  played  the 
monarch  or  buffoon  alternately,  as  caprice  or  folly 
prompted.  He  got  up  mock  tournaments,  the  knights 
bestriding  a  wooden  horse  to  mimic  the  real  thing, 
in  the  Favorita  gardens.  There  the  knights  were 
seated  in  the  chairs  of  a  whirlabout,  and  at  the 
sound  of  trumpets,  which  signified  a  charge,  upon  the 

*  **  BecoUeotioxis,"  vol.  i.,  p.  816,  second  edition,  1868. 
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approach  of  Ferdinand,  who  was  thus  welcomed, 
loud  acclamations  burst  forth  on  all  sides,  and  the 
king,  leading  a  large  dog  by  the  collar,  made  his 
appearance.  Then  the  trumpets,  sounding  the 
charge  again,  prepared  the  way  for  the  volunteer 
knights,  and  the  royal  suite  of  men  of  title  and 
courtiers.  The  Marquises  Corletto  and  Carafa,  the 
latter  far  gone  in  years,  followed  the  monarch  and 
the  dog,  the  latter  being  always  fed  from  the  royal 
hand.  The  wooden  horses  being  bestridden,  and 
some  chariots  in  the  same  whirligig  having  received 
their  chivalry,  the  whole,  set  in  motion,  made  a 
charge  with  spears  at  a  wooden  blackamoor  as  they 
passed,  the  object  being  to  strike  off  the  .paynim's 
nose,  the  head  being  attached  to  a  post  near  the  ma- 
chine on  which  they  rode.  Some  fired  a  pistol  at  a 
target  while  thus  in  motion,  and  others  attempted  to 
bear  off  a  ring  attached  to  the  mouth  of  a  fish,  by 
means  of  a  sword  of  ample  longitude,  as  its  owner  was 
whirled  round.  When  the  king  carried  off  the  object 
at  which  he  aimed,  the  people  shouted,  the  trumpets 
made  a  crashing  salute,  the  monarch  hallooed  with 
delight,  and  a  more  than  Babel  noise  ensued,  as  he 
bestrode  his  wooden  charger  I  AU  seemed  adapted 
to  the  monarchical  capacity  and  the  shallow  intellects 
of  the  people,  who  appeared  as  joyous  as  children, 
and  in  consequence  were  more  and  more  delighted 
with  an  authority  which  thus  lightened  the  chains 
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they  were  content  to  bear,  with  a  covering  that  kept 
them  from  galling.  What  an  idea  was  thus  afforded 
of  the  divinity  that  "  doth  hedge  a  king/'  whose 
policy  or  weakness,  or  both,  leads  him  to  expose 
his  own  folly,  arbitrarily  expecting  to  be  thought 
a  Solomon  at  the  same  time. 

A  sight  of  the  royal  hunt  was  equally  edifying, 
but  more  painful.  Some  sniff  blood  in  their  amuse- 
ments, perhaps,  to  accustom  themselves  to  those 
scenes  of  barbarity  and  war  into  which  they  often 
enter  with  a  zest  for  the  plunder  of  a  neighbouring 
prince,  or  from  a  spirit  of  vengeance  upon  some 
one  against  whom  they  have  conceived  a  dislike. 

"  It  was  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  when 
I  joined  a  party  among  which  was  a  nobleman,  a 
favourite  of  the  king,  who  had  invited  me  to  be 
present.  His  Majesty  was  at  breakfast  in  a  sort  of 
tent,  dressed  in  green  and  gold,  and  around  him 
were  some  of  his  nobles  and  attendants.  When  his 
d^euner  was  completed,  he  inspected  a  map  of  the 
district,  while  the  company  took  their  prandial 
refreshment ;  and  he  selected,  with  royal  perspicuity, 
the  spot  or  preserve  where  the  unfortunate  game 
was  to  be  put  to  death ;  for  it  was  assassination,  not 
hunting.  There  were  various  kinds  of  animals ;  the 
hogs,  all  but  wild,  showed  in  the  sequel  that  the 
sport  of  the  day  was  slaughter  rather  than  exercise. 
Placed  in  a  spot  whence  the  whole  scene  might  be 
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commanded,  the  view  was  not  of  a  hnnt,  but  of  a 
massacre.  It  seemed  as  if  a  monarch,  who  thus 
made  animal  murder  an  enjoyment,  practised  it  in 
order  to  render  himself  case-hardened  in  that  species 
of  bloodshed  called  honourable  war,  and  its  attend- 
ant mercies.     But  Ferdinand  was  no  hero. 

"  The  hunters  were  divided  into  several  mounted 
parties,  differently  dressed,  the  king  disposing  them 
on  four  sides  of  an  extensive  piece  of  level  pasturage 
ground,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest  and  thicket  in 
which  the  game  was  preserved.  Foxes,  hares,  bucks, 
and  boars,  were  thus  bred  in  a  sort  of  preserve, 
out  of  which  they  were  easily  driven  to  be  slaughtered, 
being  well  fed,  and  the  swine  fat  and  tame,  for  to 
call  them  wild  boars  would  be  a  misnomer.  There 
was  then  a  sort  of  battue.  All  the  unfortunate  imi- 
mals  were  driven  into  the  open  ground,  a  large  part 
of  it  being  surrounded  with  net  and  canvas,  so 
that  the  poor  animals  could  not  escape  into  the 
covert  again  except  by  the  way  in  which  they 
entered.  The  shouts  and  yells  of  men  employed  for 
the  purpose,  some  way  in  their  rear,  drove  the 
affrighted  animals  into  the  open  ground.  Then 
hounds,  kept  hungry  for  the  purpose,  were  let  loose 
upon  them ;  and  when  one  of  the  fierce  creatures 
had  fastened  his  jaws  upon  the  unlucky  pig,  the 
hunters  rode  up,  and  one  of  them  speared  the  poor 
animal,  unwieldy  from  fat,  until  he  tore  out  its 
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bowels.  Then  others  of  the  attendants  pierced  the 
poor  beast  through  and  throagh,  and  others  mangled 
it  with  their  stilettos  and  knives  like  so  many  bar- 
barians. The  tail  and  ears  they  cut  off  as  trophies, 
covering  themselves  with  the  blood,  or  with  glory  as 
they  imagined.  Other  pigs,  thus  driven,  had  the 
honour  of  being  butchered  by  royalty,  until  the  kingly 
arm  was  tired  of  the  massacre,  and  the  monarch 
panted  with  his  sanguinary  toil,  fancying  himself  an 
Alexander.  An  excellent  school  for  biped  butcheries, 
thought  I,  especially  when  I  observed  ministers  and 
nobles  all  equally  eager  in  playing  the  part  of 
butchers  upon  animals  no  one  could  truly  call  wild, 
or  in  any  way  ferocious,  so  as  to  challenge  human 
prowess,  or  even  that  of  the  hounds.  The  bleeding, 
dying  animals  on  the  ground,  the  peasants  shouting, 
and  the  king  and  his  nobles  or  ministers,  lance  in 
hand,  riding  with  a  look  of  proud  satisfaction  by 
the  yet  reeking  creatures,  as  if  they  had  performed 
some  mighty  achievement,  completely  disgusted  me. 
The  object  was  to  be  able  to  number  as  much  de- 
struction of  animal  life  as  possible,  without  an 
appearance  ever  so  slight  of  sporting.  Sometimes  a 
hundred  hogs  were  thus  slaughtered,  and  I  was  told 
that  even  ladies  attended  those  disgusting  scenes." 
The  King  possessed  greyhounds,  but  the  real 
chase  had  no  pleasure  for  his  Majesty.  It  was  the 
wholesale  butchery,  the  slaughter,  the  amount  of 
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bloodshed  that  was  his  satisfaction.     It  might  be 
called  a  good  schooling  for  a  King  of  Ashantee.  There 
was  no  gallant  self-exposure  to  the  same  fate  in 
seeking  to  shed  the  life-blood  of  others,  nothing  ex- 
citing.    It  was  a  scene  for  a  Nero  or  Domitian  to 
enjoy.     Yet  Ferdinand  was  deemed  good  natured 
and  inoffensive,  and  his  subjects,  particularly  the 
Lazzaroni  were  attached  to  him.     Indifference  is 
often    mistaken   for    inoffensiveness.      There    was 
nothing  childish  and  unkingly  which  the  King  would 
not  do,  but  hunting  and  fishing  after  his  own  fashion 
were  his  highest  and  most  favoured  pursuits.     He 
would  drive  hard  bargains  with  the  fishermen,  and 
marchander  with  them  to  their  hearts'  content,  about 
a  few  grani  or  a  half-penny.     He  sometimes  went 
to  shoot  at  Caprea,  but  in  general  birds  were  brought 
in  cages,  and  let  loose  for  him  to  kill,  his  propensity 
being  that  of  the  hero,  though  his  game  was  quad- 
ruped in  place  of  biped.     He  ascended  the  throne  in 
1759  and  lived  until  1825,  the  most  perfect  repre- 
sentative of  negative  kingship  that  ever  reigned 
But  the  Neapolitans  were  ruled  notwithstanding, 
while  the  King  spent  his  life  animal-slaying,  fish- 
ing, and  playing  tennis.     His    Austrian    Jezebel 
managed  the  political  affairs  of  the  two  Sicilies  in 
his  place,   with  Lady  Hamilton's  assistance  where 
her  country  was  concerned,  and  Nelson's  great  name 
was  to  be  tarnished.     The  above  picture  of  the 
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King  agrees  with  that  given  me  by  a  friend  who 
lived  long  in  Naples.  It  was  also  that  of  a  traveller, 
who,  I  believe,  published  a  tour  afterwards,  which 
extended  into  Sicily. 

In  relation  to  horses  and  hunting,  we  generally 
find  mere  devotees  to  that  barbarous  habit,  men  of 
very  moderate  capacities,  and  little  reflection.  The 
best  and  most  sensible  devotee  to  horseflesh  as  well 
as  to  hunting,  that  I  ever  knew,  was  poor  Apperly, 
He  was  agreeable  as  a  companion,  and  had  read  a  vast 
deal  for  a  fox-hunter — ^but  he  was  far  above  that 
class  in  generaL 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


Sir  H,  Croft,  lines  by — ^literarj  Fly — Cobbeti — ^prophesying — 
Sir  C.  WoUeley  and  Loais  Napoleon — Brondano,  the  Fool  of 
Christ— learning  in  Christian  teachers. 


While  I  was  in  Paris — Johnson's  Lives  recal  him 
to  mind,  from  his  having  written  the  Life  of  Yonng 
in  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  Poets," — died  the  Rev. 
Sir  Herbert  Croft.  He  had  planned,  not  only  an 
English,  but  a  French  dictionary,  of  which  I  possess 
a  specimen.  The  following  are  lines  by  him  never 
before  published.  He  was  a  good  classical  scholar, 
but  not  a  strong-minded  man.  To  the  credit  of  the 
government  of  Napoleon  L,  finding  that  though  a 
prisoner  he  was  a  man  whose  pursuits  were  of  a 
literary  character,  he  obtained  leave  to  take  up  his 
residence  where  he  pleased.  He  had  resided  prin- 
cipally at  Amiens.  There  he  seems  to  have  em- 
ployed himself  more  in  ranging  from  one  branch  of 
literature  to  another,  and  completing  nothing,  than 
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Tigoronsly  attacking  and  finishing  a  work  of  moment. 
He  was  born  in  London ,  and  was  the  brother  to  Sir 
Bichard  Croft^  who  inherited  the  title  from  him. 
Sir  Bichard  was  the  medical  man  who  committed 
suicide  in  1817,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  whom  he  attended  as  acccmnheur. 
Croft  wrote  a  small  volume,  entitled  ^^Love  and 
Madness,*^  consisting  of  suppositious  letters  between 
the  Bev.  James  Hackman  and  Miss  Bay,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  for  which  he  was 
hanged  in  1779.     The  verses  are  as  follows  : — 

**  Si  mihi,  Musa,  unquam,  spirasti,  carmina  nocte, 

Si  dictasti,  unquam,  carmina,  Musa,  die : 
1 1  fuge  I  nee  nostrum  circumvolitare  cubile 

Cura,  diva  potens.    1 1  Musa  mella  fuge ! 
Perdidit  uxorem  vates,  tibi  carus.    Amatus 

Omnibus  ille  bonis,  omnibus  ille  tuis : 
Quem  patrio,  semper,  dilezit  pectore  Apollo; 

Et  quern,  tarn  grato  pectore,  Flaccus  amat 

^'Mnsa  suiun  toto  infelicem  ardore  poetam 
linpleat  1  inque  suum  fervida,  rt-otie  mat  I 
^     Yoltu  Musa  sua  tentet  lenire  dolorem 
£t  votie  talis,  talis  et,  orol  yiri  I 

<*Mu8a,  agnosco,  tuum  est  patior  quod  toedia  vitsB ; 

*  Quod  spiro  et  plaoeo  (si  placeo')  'omne  tuum  eat' : 
Sed  fuge !  nee,  jamjam,  dicta  mihi  carmina,  man^ ; 

Nee  spira,  jamjam,  somnia,  nocte,  mihi; 
1 1  Fuge,  Musa,  cit6 1  Festinas  quoerere  amicum 

Flacci.— Quam  mente  Musa  animamque  levat.*' 

The  following  is  a  free  paraphrase  on  the  above 
lines,  which  it  seems  refer  to  a  fionily  affliction : — 
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**  If  muse  at  night  joa  have  inspited  my  lay. 
If  you  have  breathed  my  yene  throughoot  the  day, 
Go,  potent  muse,  hover  no  longer  o*er 
My  sorrow's  couch,  leave  me,  return  no  more. 
Thy  bard  Is  widowed ;  he  beloved  by  all ; 
The  good,  all  those  who  wove  thy  coronal ; 
He  whom  Apollo  owned  of  kindred  breast, 
He  who  with  grateful  feeling  Flaccus  bleat.* 

*^  Muse,  thou  can'st  feel  the  unhappy  poet*8  grief; 
With  all  thy  ardour  rush  to  his  relief; 
Let  him  forget  his  woe  regarding  thee. 
And  what  thy  love  began  bestow  on  mel 

**  Muse,  I  confess  that  if  my  soul  endures 
The  tedium  of  my  life,  the  praise  is  yours, 
J£  my  lines  please  (if  thee  they  please),  entire 
The  praise,  but  go,  no  more  my  dreams  inspire. 
Nor  breathe  in  day  the  lays  my  soul's  desire, 

'  Haste,  seek  the  mind  in  Horace,  haply  then 
The  muse  may  elevate  His  soul  again.*' 

Croft,  in  1779,  had  somethmg  to  do  with  a 
periodical  work,  or  the  attempt  made  to  establish 
one.  It  was  called  "  The  Literary  Fly."  It  was 
aboat  the  size  of  foolscap  folio.  I  possess  a  pro- 
spectus, or  rather  the  first  number  of  it,  printed  in 
1779— an  amusing  object  to  contemplate  in  the 
present  day  of  innumerable  periodicals.  There  was 
a  motto  after  the  words  "  Literary  Fly,"  in  capital 
letters,  in  the  following  words : — 

**  Though  none  to  throw  the  whip  or  rule  the  reins, 
Nor  one  lean  horse  to  whirl  us  o'er  the  plains ; 
Touch  the  right  spring — ^the  Public's  hand  has  power 
To  bid  us  travel  twenty  miles  an  hour.*' 

*  Croft  edited  a  Horace. 
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An  enormous  woodcut  of  a  carriage  heavier  than  a 
French  diligence,  with  six  inside  passengers  in  the 
costume  of  the  day,  a  sort  of  guard  in  a  basket 
behind  with  an  enormous  blunderbuss,  and  a  label 
marked  "  Anecdote"  at  his  feet,  and  a  box  with  the 
word  "  Waste"  upon  it,  made  the  back  part  of  the 
vehicle  and  appurtenances.  On  the  door  were  the 
words  "  Literary  Fly."  A  bag  hung  down  from  the 
roof,  labelled  "  Wisdom,"  and  on  the  roof  stood  a 
fat  Dutch  Mercury  with  wings,  a  horn  in  one  hand 
and  a  pint  of  porter  in  the  other,  the  word  "  Fly" 
lettered  on  his  hat.  An  owl,  the  emblem  of  wisdom, 
occupied  the  coachman's  seat  The  vehicle,  without 
horses,  stood  to  take  up  luggage  near  a  finger-post 
that  bore  the  words  "  To  Posterity."  Bottles,  jars, 
casks,  and  boxes,  lettered  "  Satire,  Poetry,  Charac- 
ters, Sundries,  Wit,  Criticism,  Panegyric,  History,'' 
"  with  care,"  were  laid  ready  to  be  stowed  away  in 
this  heavy  fly.  The  first  number  was  dated  January 
18,  1779.     The  motto  was  from  the  "  Dunciad."— 

**  Ob,  would  the  sons  of  men  once  think  their  eyes 
And  reason  given  <them  but  to  stvidy  flies  I " 

The  publication  was  issued  at  No.  25,  by  Ether- 
ington,  opposite  the  south  door  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
it  was  to  be  had  of  numerous  booksellers  named  in 
town  and  country.  Ten  thousand  of  the  first  number 
were  distributed  gratis.     The  price  was  fourpence. 
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The  body  of  the  prospectos  is  a  novelty  in  the 
present  day ;  and  no  doubt  the  reader  will  think  we 
of  the  nineteenth  century  have  somewhat  improved 
upon  our  fathers  of  the  eighteenth : — 

'^  While  extravagance  can  boast  his  phaeton  and  four,  core- 
tousness  his  buggj,  business  his  diligence,  ambition  his  car, 
misanthropy  his  sulky,  elegance  her  yis-a-vis,  macaronyism  its 
cabriole,  how  hard  is  it  upon  poor  literature  to  be  obliged  to 
trudge  it  on  foot  We  have  at  last  taken  pity  upon  her  and 
her  children,  and  havt  instituted  a  vehicle  purposely  for  her 
convenience.  Until  we  can  form  some  tolerablejudgmentof  the 
number  of  our  customers,  it  will  set  out  only  once  a-week ;  when 
the  approbation  of  the  public  shall  have  lent  us  a  helping  hand, 
we  may,  perhaps,  perform  our  journey  oftner.  Needs  must,  even 
were  it  contrary  to  our  inclinations,  when  the  public  drives. 
To  display  the  utility  of  such  a  scheme  as  the  present,  would 
be  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  the  circle  is  not  square. 
How  frequently  do  the  fugitive  offspring  of  literature  wander 
about  and  never  get  to  their  journey's  end  I  Many  a  little 
lively  tale  which  set  out  for  London  on  foot,  has  been  lost 
within  five  miles  of  its  place  of  nativity,  and  never  heard  of 
more ;  and  many  a  bold  and  manly  satire  has  been  stopped  on 
its  road  by  a  cruel  hostess,  and  detained  in  eternal  bondage  for 
bed  and  board ;  condemned,  perhaps,  in  future  to  guard  the 
butter,  or  to  keep  the  meat  from  burning.  While  we  are, 
with  tears,  committing  to  paper  these  miseriee  which  await  the 
family  of  literature,  we  learn  from  the  indisputable  authority 
of  some  of  the  numerous  correspondencies  which  we  have 
been  at  great  pains  and  much  expense  to  establish,  that  there 
are  now  coming  up  from  Oxford  an  old  elegy,  and  two  mono- 
dies under  age,  in  the  basket  of  the  Birmingham ;  from  Cam- 
bridge, a  poem  written  for  Mr.  Beaton's  price,  and  an  essay  on 
the  mathematics,  in  a  returned  hearse ;  from  Wales,  two  lame 
irregular  Pindaric  odes,  after  the  manner  of  Gray,  on  foot; 
ftx>m  Holyhead,  Paradise  Lost  done  into  rhyme  ;  an  heroic 
poem  (in  blank  verse  and  in  dialogue)  upon  the  White  Boys, 
and  an  extempore  epigram  almost  finished;  these  three  go 
halves  in  the  expense  of  walking  with  the  waggon.    The  last 
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courier  we  received  from  E^dinborgli  past  ttpon  the  road  a 
tall,  slender,  emaciated  liistory  on  horseback,  with  a  bold  jotnf^ 
dog  of  an  epic  poem  before,  and  a  fretfnl,  whining,  dirty-nosed 
tragedj  clinjj^ng  behind ;  and  a  patient  jack-ass  loaded  with 
natural  philosophy  and  politics,  poetry  and  metaphysics,  bread 
and  cheese,  similies  and  systems ;  episodes,  problems,  meta* 
phors,  and  cold  meat  ;  in  short,  with  all  the  motley  baggage 
and  bastard  brood  of  literature.  Of  this  promising  train  of 
literary  artillery,  of  this  precious  cavalcade,  what  nttmbers 
may  never  reach  the  anxious  metropolis  f  How  much  more 
convenient  would  it  be  for  the  good  old  superannuated  lady, 
and  her  too  often  infirm  and  crippled  family,  to  loll  at  their 
ease  in  a  genteel  comfortable  fly,  fitted  op  with  plate-glass 
windows,  patent  wheels,  and  steel  springs  ?  We  may  be  told 
there  are  already  literary  conveyances.  Sorry  are  we,  for  the 
credit  of  this  country,  tiiat  they  should  be  such  as  they  are. 
If  it  were  not  fo.*  the  name  of  the  thing,  one  might  as  well 
walk  on  foot.  To  such  a  pass  are  our  morning  and  evening 
stages  come  that  it  is  almost  ififamy  for  any  gentleman,  much 
less  for  any  lady,  to  be  seen  in  them.  Our  mon'tily  machines 
are  not  better ;  magazines  only  of  ribaldry  and  scandal.  In 
short,  one  and  all  contain  such  nonsense,  such  abuse,  from  the 
king  dowh  to  his  lowest  subject,  nay,  and  sometimes  worse  than 
abuse,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  thinking  person  to  travel  in 
one  of  them  for  two  minutes  without  being  disgusted.  Even 
dur  young  men  cannot  bear  them ;  every  time  our  daughters  do 
but  see  one  of  them,  they  lose  something  of  the  purity  of  their 
minds ;  what  if  they  were  ever  to  make  a  journey  in  one  of 
them  ?  '  The  sons  indeed  of  Loi*d  Bute  and  Lord  Chatham 
honoured  these  vehicles  with  their  company  lately ;  but  trust  us, 
young  ladies,  you  may  set  your  caps  for  many  a  dull  morning 
before  you  will  meet  again  with  two  such  noble  fellow- 
travellers. 

**  A  wise  parent  would  as  soon  think  of  trusting  a  young  lady 
by  herself  in  the  Sunday  long-coach  to  Bamet,  or  in  the  Uni- 
com team  to  Greenwich,  as  in  any  of  our  daily  of  monthly 
stages  ;  and  yet  no  parent  would  be  sorry  if  his  child  had  ao 
opportunity  sometimes  of  taking  the  air  ill  a  literary  way,  with, 
out  thereby  incurring  disgrace 

'^  Mr.  Dodsley,  it  is  true,  has  an  annual  oofivtsyaaee  of  this 
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kind ;  but  to  that  objections  majbe  made,  besides  the  diillcaltf 
of  procuring  places.  And  though,  in  the  days  of  Horace, 
Literature  taught  her  children  to  stretch  their  patience  to  nine 
years,  they  are  not  now  able  to  go  nine  months.  Our  literary, 
as  well  as  our  other  vehicles  must  travel  post:— we  are  all 
upon  the  spur.  In  these  days,  especially  since  the  new  roads 
and  the  new  pavements,  everything  is  done  so  hastily,  an  in- 
habitant of  one  of  the  other  planets  would  conclude  we  have 
certain  information,  that  our  little  world  is  not  to  hold  together 
above  a  week  ; — as  the  sailors  break  open  every  locker,  put  on 
their  laced  hats  and  best  trowsers,  drink  all  the  rum  they  can 
find,  swear  all  their  oaths,  and  make  the  most  of  their  time,  the 
moment  all  hopes  are  gone  and  the  parson  pipes  all  hands  to 
prayers. 

*^  What  then  is  the  great  desideratum,  the  philosoper*s  stone 
of  Literature  ?  A  public  conveyance  in  which  we  may  always 
be  certain  to  find  good  company, — in  which  it  will  never  be 
disgraceful  to  be  seen ;  where  female  modesty  will  hear  nothiii^ 
at  which  to  blush,— where  not  only  the  limbs  but  the  morals 
will  be  safe.  Such  a  vehicle  we  have  now  the  honour  to  an- 
nounce to  the  public 

^  In  the  Literazy  Fly  will  be  found  as  agreeable  companions 
as  the  best  penned  advertisement  ever  produced  for  a  post- 
chaise.  The  number  of  characters,  which  our  friends  will  occa- 
sionally meet,  must  afford  singular  amusement.  It  will  be  the 
fault  of  the  public  if  the  entertainment  of  the  Tader,  the  ex- 
perience of  Uie  Spectator^  the  observation  of  the  Rambler^  the 
agreeableness  of  the  Idler^  the  taste  of  the  ComuMsew^^  the  in- 
vention of  the  AdoetUmrer^  in  short,  almost  all  the  wi^in  the 
Worlds  be  not  occasionally  found  in  the  Literary  Fly.  We  hope 
not  only  to  be  honoured  with  the  company  of  all  the  World,  but 
to  have  his  wife  also.  Our  customers  will  be  sure  of  entertain- 
ing society,  will  never  see  the  same  faces  twice,  may  depend 
upon  being  always  amused  with  originals,  and  will  never  be 
entertained  with  those  two  grand  topics,  the  weather  and  poli- 
tics. To  the  prudent  matron  we  would  observe,  that  we  pro- 
mise to  provide  a  OuartUan  for  her  daughters :  to  the  timid 
traveller  we  recommend  it  to  cast  his  eye  up  to  our  basket— 
there  he  will  perceive  as  fair  a  guard  as  ever  crossed  Hounslow- 
heath  at  midnight." 
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Such  was  a  prospectus  in  the  time  of  and  by  the 
friends  of  Dr.  Johnson  I 

Now  to  a  different  man,  Cobbett;  I  find  a  note  of  his 
death  among  my  papers.  I  never  saw  him  in  private 
more  than  once  or  twice.  Those  who  prove  their 
slight  tenure  of  principle,  when  interest  or  ambition 
tempt,  never  become  more  than  third-rate  charac- 
ters ;  they  imbibe  a  taint  which  is  never  obliterated. 
Of  this  Cobbett,  like  Southey,  was  a  remarkable 
example.  Tory  in  profession,  he  attacked  free  prin- 
ciples in  America ;  he  then  came  to  England,  and 
attached  himself  to  GifFord  of  the  "  Anti-Jacobin," 
abused  the  "  sovereign  people,"  and  sneered  at  the 
notion  of  "  equality,"  which  he  said  .the  people 
admired,  though  really  only  that  equality  in  law 
which  he  himself  afterwards  advocated.  Cobbett 
hoped  for  the  notice  of  Pitt,  to  whom,  by  his  tirades 
against  freedom  both  in  America  and  England,  he 
supposed  he  had  recommended  himself.  He  was 
invited  to  meet  Pitt  at  dinner,  no  doubt  towards  the 
furtherance  of  his  views.  Here  the  minister  com- 
mitted a  great  mistake.  Pitt  had  no  insight  into 
human  character ;  as  he  had  little  or  no  acquirements 
from  books,  except  the  classics,  in  early  life.  He 
had  probably  never  read  a  line  of  Cobbet's  powerful 
writings.  He  was  direct  and  practical.  He  looked 
tx>  winning  common  supporters  in  a  commonplace 
way,  in  order  to  count  parliamentary  heads.     Cob- 
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bett's  manners^  too,  were  against  him.  The  result 
was  that  the  minister  treated  Cobbett  in  the  most 
haaghty  and  contemptaoas  manner  at  table;  so 
much  BO  as  to  wound  him  to  the  quick,  and  conyinoe 
him  he  had  nothing  to  hope  for  in  that  qoarter. 
The  Tory  then  ratted,  and  became  ultra-Liberal, 
for  Radicals  were  then  unknown.  His  disappoint- 
ment was  gall  to  his  feelings.  What  popularity  he 
obtained  need  not  be  repeated;  but  it  was  hardly 
just  when  his  motive  is  considered.  Coarse,  but 
strong,  seems  a  thousand  salient  points  easy  of  attack, 
full  of  vigour  in  his  clear  English  style,  he  did  the 
minister  and  his  adherents  irrecoverable  mischief; 
but  it  was  the  mischief  of  revenge,  not  the  fruit  of 
honest  conviction.  Pitt  established  the  "Sun" 
newspaper,  through  his  factotum,  the  notorious 
George  Rose—"  the  *  Sun'  without  a  ray,''  as  Peter 
Pindar  styled  it  The  minister  wanted  supporters, 
and  had  even  John  Reeves,  a  character  well-nigh 
forgotten ;  but  altogether  they  had  no  effect  on  the 
popular  mind  compared  to  Cobbett,  whose  pen, 
dipped  in  mortification  and  the  desire  of  vengeance, 
carried  double  venom.  It  was  not  the  minister 
alone,  but  his  measures,  his  friends,  and  his  repu- 
tation, that  were  unsparingly  attacked,  and  it  cannot 
be  admitted  without  eloquence  and  judgment,  but  in 
a  coarse  and  violent  manner,  perfectly  suited  to  the 
taste  of  the  man  and  the  time.    But,  the  occasi<»i 
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past,  some  of  the  most  vigorous  writings  in  the 
English  language,  worthy  of  preservation  for  style 
and  grammatical  purity,  sank  into  oblivion. 
The  man  was  distasteful,  because  he  was  unprin- 
cipled. It  is  singular  that  almost  all  his  published 
political  works  were  dictated.  He  kept  a  secretary. 
I  was  informed  by  a  baronet  whom  he  had  visited 
for  eight  or  ten  days,  that  he  composed  walking  up 
and  down  the  room,  or  reclining  upon  a  sofa. 
Having  fixed  upon  a  subject,  he  dictated,  with  con- 
siderable facility  and  little  subsequent  alteration, 
the  whole  of  the  matter  he  intended  for  the  heb- 
domedal  number  of  his  Register.  Still  he  was  with- 
out talent  as  a  public  speaker.  He  'had  no  resources 
from  learning— no  great  extent  of  English  reading, 
but  a  powerful  mind,  a  temper  despotic  where  he 
ruled,  and  a  clear-sightedness  upon  the  subjects  he 
handled,  which  enabled  him  to  observe  at  a  glance 
their  strong  and  weak  points,  and  to  obscure  or 
expose,  moderate,  praise,  or  deprecate  or  caricature, 
accordingly.  He  well  understood  the  right  use  of 
his  native  tongue,  for  he  had  studied  the  language 
minutely — in  fact,  words  more  than  things.  A  se- 
lection of  extracts  from  his  works,  taken  from 
matter  likely  to  be  generally  interesting,  is  a 
desideratum.  He  affected  to  be  an  agriculturist, 
and  to  understand  the  operations  of  the  currency 
and  traffic  in  general;  but  his  errors,  as  well  as 
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those  of  many  other  writers  upon  the  latter  snb- 
jectfl,  only  showed  their  fallacy,  except  to  themselves. 
In  private  life,  Cobbet  was  hospitable,  or  what 
country  people  call  "  hearty,"  and,  what  was  singu- 
lar, unless  forced  to  it,  he  never  suftered  politics  to 
become  the  subject  of  conversation.  He  was  never 
an  idler,  and,  to  his  praise,  he  showed  much  attach- 
ment to  rural  scenery  and  country  life.  Though  not 
a  very  successful  farmer,  he  loved  the  pursuit,  as  it 
were,  from  nature,  and  would  labour  lustily  with 
his  hands  himself.  His  political  tergivsation  and 
his  intemperance  in  writing  did  his  character  great 
injury.  In  political  apostacy  there  is  something 
odious,  if  it  be  followed  by  profit  or  stimulated  by 
revenge.  Wordsworth  and  Southey,  among  literary 
men,  turned  sides  without  compunction.  The  two 
latter  were  remarkable  instances  of  the  kind, 
changing  extreme  principles  of  one  kind  for  the 
opposites  of  the  other,  pecuniarily  profitable,  and 
both  implacably  intolerant  to  those  who  remained 
of  the  side  they  deserted,  when  they  exchanged  the 
generous  principles  of  early  life  for  the  selfish 
advantages  of  later  years.  Neither  would  incur 
worldly  disadvantage  for  the  sake  of  principle. 
When  men  obtain  vulgar  advantages  by  renouncing 
principles  they  before  vehemently  supported,  they 
sink  in  the  esteem  of  all  honourable  minds.  Men 
may  think  difierently  at  one  time  from  what  they 
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do  at  another ;  but  the  change  can  only  be  tolerated 
when  the  new  principle  is  adopted  in  sincerity  and 
truth,  only  from  its  superiority  to  conviction,  and  the 
charge  is  destitute  of  any  extraneous  motive  of 
profit,  direct  or  prospective.  We  must  not  daily 
with  conscience  in  the  matter,  or  we  must  pay  the 
justly  merited  penalty. 

Of  remarkable  examples  of  this  class,  we  have 
two  that  can  never  be  forgotten  in  Burke  and 
Windham,  They  were  Whigs,  and  both  abandoned 
their  old  attached  friends — Burke  with  a  ferocity 
unexampled,  and  a  declamatory  exposition  of  his 
reasons  which  savoured  more  of  rage  than  calm  con- 
viction. His  philippics  against  his  old  Mends  and 
his  defence  of  despotism  verged  upon  the  ludicrous, 
from  the  blindness  of  his  anger.  He  was  at  once 
rewarded  with  a  pension.  Windham,  a  country 
gentleman  of  strong  prejudices,  who  could  see 
nothing  beneficial  for  the  nation  but  a  perseverance 
in  almost  aU  the  coarser  popular  tendencies,  was  at 
once  rewarded  with  an  office  under  Pitt,  which  he 
filled  with  that  tenacity  of  distaste  for  what  was 
generous  and  liberal  which  is  discoverable  in  apos- 
tates firom  principles  political  or  religious.*  When 
Pitt  went  out  of  office,  Windham  went  out  too ;  and 
when  Pitt  returned,  after  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  he 


*  See  "  BeoollectionB,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  188,  second  edition— Remark  b  of 
Dr.  Parr  to  the  present  writer. 
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did  not  again  join  him.  '^  He  lay  to/'  as  the  sailors 
say.  He  probably  saw  that  poor  Pitt  was  insulated, 
and  ooald  not  long  remain  in  office,  Greorge  ILL 
refusing  to  let  his  too  faithful  minister  strengthen 
himself  as  he  desired.  When  Pitt  died,  Windham 
apostatized  again,  and  joined  Fox,  whom  he  had 
deserted  with  Burke  so  many  years  before.  He  has 
found  his  level,  and  is  nearly  forgotten. 

I  believe  there  is  some  life  of  Windham.  The 
matter,  I  know»  was  long  ago  considered,  and  Mr. 
G^rge  Ellis  had  begun  it  when  he  died.  What 
Mr.  Ellis  put  together  was  then  placed  by  his 
executor  or  executors  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman 
of  the  bar  whom  I  knew,  and  it  was  nearly  com- 
pleted for  Baldwin,  the  bookseller,  when,  at  the 
late  Mrs.  Windham's  request,  it  was  not  published 
— indeed,  I  believe,  not  fully  completed.  Windham 
spoke  well,  but  nobody  knew  how  he  would  vote. 

It  is  not  probable  I  shall  ever  listen  to  parlia- 
mentary eloquence  worth  hearing  again,  if  I  go 
down  to  the  House  out  of  curiosity ;  for  it  has  long 
ceased  to  appear  there  and  attract  as  it  did  of  yore. 
There  is  none  of  the  old  kind  of  oratory,  such  as 
I  once  heard.  The  present  conversational  rhetoric 
of  the  ineloquent  adopted  there  I  can  find  in  the 
papers,  and  read  at  leisure.  The  accent,  (he 
manner,  the  tone  of  voice,  the  action,  are  become 
of  little  moment ;  it  is  House  of  Commons  talk.     The 
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ethereal  fire  is  extmguiRhecL  In  the  dayepring  of 
my  life  it  was  different,  and  the  comparison  some- 
times makes  me  sombre,  with  other  things  of  the 
past  in  like  manner.  There  is  ^^  nothing  that  de- 
serves to  be  done  at  all  that  does  not  deserve  to  be 
done  well."  I  wish  a  fraction  of  the  six  hundred 
and  fifty  members  would  remember  this,  study 
Cicero,  forget  Mammon  awhile,  and  think  of  Old 
England.  If  one  might  be  allowed  to  guess  at  the 
future,  there  will  never  be  shown  in  this  country 
the  high  feeling  once  so  visible.  Plutus,  the  lowest 
of  the  gods,  expects  that  his  worshippers  will  breathe 
his  spirit  in  all  things. 

The  gift  of  prophecy,  by-the-bye,  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said  and  so  little  demonstrated  by 
fact,  has  been  carried  at  times  to  an  extretne  in  ab- 
surdity. Events  have  been  said  to  be  foretold  in  lan- 
guage in  which  it  would  puzzle  the  cleverest  of  the 
resolvers  of  the  Sybeline  oracles  to  discover  any 
prophetic  meaning.  When  the  Christian  church 
used  the  heathen  oracles  disgracefully  to  enforce 
those  truths  of  which  their  innate  virtue  was  the 
best  recommendation,  and  when  the  Catholic  church 
in  its  beautiful  hymn  of  "  Dies  IrsB,"  down  to  the 
present  time,  sings — 

"Te«te  David  cum  Sybilla." 
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or  as  "  David  and  the  Sybils  say,"*    it  threw  no 
li;;ht  upon   the  virtue  of  prophecy  by   quoting  a 
Pagan  oracle  to  make  disciples  to  a  creed  which 
held  idolatry  in  abhorrence.      The  church  believed 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ  could  not  be  so  well  promoted 
as  by  using  heathen  lies  I    There  are  singular  coin- 
cidences often  arising  from  random  words.     Milton 
was  not  thought  a  prophet  when  he  wrote  of  the 
**  Sun's  magnetic  beam."     He  had  been  dust  more 
than  a  century  before  it  was  discovered  that  one  of 
the  prismatic  rays  would  polarize  a  needle!    Dr. 
Darwin  had  long  been  no  more  after  his  prophecy 
that  steam  would  be  used  in  navigation,   and  the 
British  Admiralty  declared  later  it  never  could  be  of 
use  to  his  Majesty's  service ;  and  long  after  the  poet's 
vaticination,   the   Earl   of  Chesterfield  prophesied 
the  French  revolution  almost  to  the  letter,  a  pro- 
phecy one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever  made,  seeing 
he  was  in  his  grave  long  years  before  that  event  oc- 
curred.    The  truth  was  he  possessed  a  sound  judg- 
ment, knew  men  and  things  well,  and  hence  his 
gift  of  prophecy.     These  remarks  have  been  drawn 
from  recollecting  an  extraordinary  instance  of  vati- 

*  This  is  a  siDgular  sabject.  Sir  John  Fioyer,  the  anoestor,  I  be- 
lieve, of  the  present  Bev.  B.  Fioyer.  of  Alderihaw,  near  Litebfidd, 
whom  I  have  the  honor  of  knowing,  wrote  Treatiaes  on  these  oradea 
and  translated  numy  of  them.  I  have  never  aeen  the  work,  which 
is,  I  believe,  cnrions. 
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cination,  that  occurred  in  my  own  experience.  I 
formed  in  Staffordshire  an  acquaintance  with  the 
old  radical  reformer,  Sir  Charles  Wolesely,  of 
Wolesely  Hall,  one  of  the  oldest  places  in  the  county. 
I  had  left  Staffordshire  about  a  year,  when  in  1840 
I  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Charles,  who  had  shown 
me  great  civQity  when  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  must 
premise  that  Sir  Charles  died  in  1846.  The  extract 
to  which  I  refer  was  as  follows.  I  thought  it  so  re- 
markable, falling  upon  it  by  accident  in  1854,  that 
I  sent  it  to  the  Globe  newspaper,  with  the  letter.  I 
copy  it  as  it  appeared  in  that  paper. 

PREDICTION  RESPECTINa  NAPOLEON  HL 

"  The  original  letter  from  which  the  following 
extract  has  been  made  was  shewn  to  us,"  observed 
the  Editor.  I  prefixed,  "  The  following  paragraph 
in  a  letter  I  received  from  Sir  Charles  Woleseley  in 
1840  is  curious.     Sir  Charles  died  in  1846 : — 

"  Do  you  know  Louis  Napoleon  ?  What  is  that 
clever  fellow  doing?  He  has  got  his  two  uncles  in 
London,  Murat's  son,  some  old  French  ofiSicers,  and, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  has  aji  eye  upon  France.  I'll 
bet  either  he  or  Henri  against  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
when  Philippe  dies.  At  any  rate  there  will  be  a 
tug  for  it,  that  is  my  opinion.  When  I  go  to  town 
I  shall  try  to  scrape  acquaintance  with  him.  He 
would  have  frightened  the  present  government  of 

VOL.  m. 
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France  had  he  got  possession  of  Strasbnig,  and  he 
was  within  an  ace  of  it  What  will  your  ^  Mend ' 
Peel  do  if  Wellington  goes  off  the  stage?  It  has 
been  running  in  my  head,  too,  Philippe  is  meditating 
a  grand  game  to  embroil  the  powers  in  the  East ; 
then  to  pounce  on  the  Rhine,  and  drive  the  Pirus- 
sians  to  the  other  side.  That  would  please  the  war- 
loving  French,  and  secure  France  for  his  famDy." 

Now  this  is  nearer  the  mark  than  one  in  a  hun- 
dred Sybil  disclosures  or  prophetic  warnings  of 
which  we  have  so  many  on  record.  It  is  clear,  and 
the  language  does  not  require  to  be  unravelled  to 
make  out  the  meaning. 

I  remember  reading,  I  hardly  know  where,  of 
Brandano  of  Sienna,  in  the  ^fteenth  century,  called 
the  Fool  of  Christ.  He  had  led  a  bad  life,  and  was 
suddenly  converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  Just  pre- 
ceding an  Easter  celebration  he  personated  the  good 
thief  on  the  cross,  to  which  he  was  lifted  up  and  fas- 
tened for  the  purpose.  While  thus  suspended  he 
reflected  on  his  past  wicked  life,  he  was  moved  to 
tears  of  repentance,  and  jGrom  that  moment  began 
his  conversion.  He  underwent  a  severe  penance  for 
several  years,  and  at  length  began  to  preach  to  the 
people  of  Sienna.  At  times  he  went  about  the 
streets  like  a  madman,  prophesying  and  denouncing 
the  Siennese,  the  Florentines  and  others,  even  to 
Italian  princes.     He  prophesied  that  Charles  V. 
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iRTonld  take  Rome.  The  Papal  court  not  liking  his 
free  denunciation  of  its  vices,  Pope  Clement  ordered 
him  to  be  put  into  a  sack  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 
On  the  same  day  the  punishment  was  inflicted  the 
Pope  was  going  to  visit  the  churches,  and  to  his  sur- 
prize met  Brandano  covered  with  wet  and  dirt,  he 
having  disengaged  himself  and  crawled  out  of  the 
river.  The  Pope  was  terrified,  and  his  terror  in- 
creased when  Brandano  said,  with  solemn  emphasis, 
^^  You  have  put  me  into  a  sack,  and  for  that  Qoi 
will  assuredly  sack  you  I"* 

'Bns  alluded  to  the  sacking  of  Bome,  which  soon 
afterwards  actually  occurred.  The  same  Brandano, 
wohse  real  name  was  Carosi,  on  the  same  night  that 
Pope  Clement  died,  ran  about  the  streets  of  Sienna 
proclaiming  aloud  what  turned  out  to  be  the  fact,  for 
the  next  day  tiie  news  came  from  Bome.  He  was 
evidently  a  madman,  whose  denunciations  happened 
in  one  or  two  cases  to  have  been  bome  out  by  fact, 
or,  as  the  common  phrase,  is  ^^  happened  to  come 
true."  This  work  would  supply  some  useful  matter 
for  our  present  hobgoblin  raisers  and  spiritualists. 

These  wonderful  prophets  or  wizards  have  gen- 
erally been  ignorant  persons.     The  superior  spirits 

*  '^Voi  aTote  messo  nel  iaocx>  me,  e  Dio  mettera  in  Saooo  voi!** 
This  man*B  life  was  pabliohed  at  TivoU,  printed  by  Indovidono,  in 
4to,  entitled  ^^Vita  e  Profesie  del  Brandano  Sanese,  Tolgarmente 
detio  U  F&zso  di  Chtisto.**    It  is  ftdl  of  his  prophecies. 

o2 
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80  rare  on  the  earth  cannot  condescend  to  the  arts 
used  by  the  craft  to  deceive  their  fellow  men,  being 
unable  to  support  a  consistent  CharUUanerie.  It  is 
extraordinary  that  many  will  insist  that  those  who 
are  the  most  ill-informed  are  the  most  competent 
religious  teachers.  This  Adds  truth  to  the  pre- 
valence of  the  blind  so  often  leading  the  blind. 

St  Paul,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Christian 
apostles,  was  the  most  learned.  He  not  on]y 
quoted  Jewish  writers,  some  of  whom  are  not  extant, 
but  he  cited  passages  out  of  Aratus,  Epimenides, 
and  Menander.  Scultatus  has  shown  that  Paul  had 
read  the  epistles  of  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus,  and  the 
same  author,  from  some  of  the  phrase4i  he  used,  had 
no  doubt  the  apostle  had  read  the  works  of  the 
Platonists.  So  much  for  those  who  contend  that 
ignorance  qualifies  for  the  duties  of  a  Christian 
instructor.  On  the  other  hand,  a  deep  knowledge 
of  the  classical  writers  alone,  and  little  else,  is  not 
the  whole  qualification  for  a  Christian  clergyman, 
as  too  many  seem  to  imagine.  As  to  those  who 
contend  for  ignorance,  from  the  example  of  the 
apostles,  who  had  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of 
languages  specially  conferred  upon  them,  it  may  be 
replied  in  the  words  of  a  good  bishop, — "  If  God 
has  no  need  of  human  learning,  still  less  can  he 
have  need  of  human  ignorance?"  Christ  aigued 
eloquently  with  the  Jewish  doctors.     David  and 
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Solomon,  men  in  the  old  Testament,  were  men  of 
high  acquirement  The  earlier  teachers  of  Chris- 
tianity were  well-instructed  men.  Money  was  not 
the  bar  to  the  acquirement  of  wisdom,  nor  did  poverty 
exclude  mental  attainments  from  respect  as  it 
does  in  the  present  venal  age.  Indeed,  they  seem 
to  have  received  learning  on  purpose  for  their 
mission.  The  garb  of  the  apostles  was  that  of  the 
Gr^ek  philosophers,  who  were  generally  poor  men. 
Wealth  was  not  the  glory  of  the  palmy  days  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  inference  is  inevitable  feom 
Robert  Hall,  that  the  more  ignorant  part  of  society 
embraced  the  Christian  doctrine  with  the  most 
readiness,  and  were  therefore  the  more  acceptable. 
If  so,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  absurdities  of 
Mormonism  are  highly  acceptable,  for  it  is  probable 
the  number  of  proselytes  to  that  imposture  in  a  given 
time  has  been  superior  to  that  of  the  converts  at 
the  earlier  promulgation  of  our  own  faith.  The  class 
the  excellent  and  eloquent  Robert  Hall  would  extol 
has  been  content  not  merely  to  believe  in  the  most 
ridiculous  doctrines,  but  to  cross. wide  seas,  encoun- 
ter fever,  famine,  privation  and  hard  toil  for  the 
new  doctrine ;  does  that  prove  its  truth  ?  No  one 
who  reasons  would  argue  from  that  the  validity  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints'  creed,  and  yet  Mr.  Hall 
makes  it  the  point  in  favour  of  our  faith,  that  the 
more  ignorant  embraced  it  at  once.    To  draw  such 
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an  inference,  is  to  put  a  powerful  weapon  into  the 
hands  of  the  foes  of  the  Christian  religion.  That 
men  nearest  the  state  of  uncultiyated  nature  afford 
the  hest  proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Christian 
doctrine,  by  their  unreflecting  assent  to  it,  and  in 
consequence  are  the  best  judges  of  its  value,  is 
absurd,  and  suicidal  to  Christianity.  All  the  ad- 
.  vances  of  mankind  in  their  progress  so  slow,  yet  so 
evident  towards  those  things  most  at  war  with 
stolidity  and  ignorance,  tending  to  still  greater  im- 
provement, have  not  been  works  of  the  stupid  clown, 
and  the  uninformed  mind  of  the  yeoman  or  peasant, 
but  of  the  well-instructed.  Who  would  insult  the 
common  understanding  by  the  inquiry  wheth^  the 
harmonious  and  magnificent  frame  of  nature  were 
the  work  of  the  wisest,  greatest,  and  most  intelli- 
gent of  spiritual  beings,  or  the  product  of  the 
lowest  power  in  the  region  of  those  essences  unknown 
to  us,  the  least  of  whom  can  ^^  wield  these  elements  ?^' 
The  natural  and  correct  impression  would  be  that 
the  vast  creation  and  its  innumerable  spheres  were 
the  product  of  infinite  wisdom  and  unlimited  power; 
of  the  Aoyoff,  or  "  Wisdom"  of  St.  John,  for  so  it 
should  be  rendered,  and  not  "  Word."  The  same 
rule  must  apply  to  mind  or  spirit  in  the  stinted 
measure  of  our  humanity.  The  faith  of  the  clown 
may  be  stronger  from  ignorance,  bat  not  a  more  «i- 
lightened  faith,  or  a  more  saving  one,  than  that  of  the 
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well-informed  individual.     Faith,  too,  may  be  given 
to  any  plausible  topic  without  discrimination,  and 
can  be  no  subject  for  boast  in  the  way  of  proof  of  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  any  particular  doctrine.     Con- 
viction must  precede  faith.     It  is  most  unsound  to 
argue  that  all  the  improvements  of  the  last  three 
thousand  years,  in  art,  science,  comfort,  all  the  vast 
field  of  God's  work  which  hag^  been  explored,  not 
only  regarding  this,  but  other  worlds,  our  and  pre- 
sent elevation  beyond  the  savage  state,  has  not  been  ^ 
brought    about   by   doubt,    and   inquiry.      There 
is  more  reason   to  suppose  the  advance  of  man- 
kind towards  the  great  infinity  of  intellect  is    in 
accordance  with  it  than  ignorance  can  be.     When 
Moses  and  the  Israelites  fled  before   Pharoah,  and 
the  Eed  Sea,  with  all  that  accompanied  the  event 
of  their  escape,  it  was  made  much  of  as  a  matter 
of  signs  and  wonders,  butthenmanwas  in  a  compa- 
rative infancy  of  knowledge.    No  one  would  contend 
that  the  subsequent  races  of  mankind,  which  have 
subjected  that  sea,  and  it  may  be  said  the  great 
ocean  as  well,  by  science,  are  not  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  classes  that  would  now  be  deemed 
among  the  more  ignorant,  and  the  further  removed 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  time.     God  has  not  been 
pleased  that  the  human  mind  shall  stand  still.     If  the 
supreme  being  were  best  worshipped  and  best  repre- 
sented by  the  more  ignorant  portion  of  society,  by 
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men  without  donbts,  the  untutored  savage  of  the 
earliest  age  must  have  been  the  more  favoured  of 
the  species.  That  the  advance  of  mind,  the  dis- 
coveries of  science,  the  glories  of  civilization,  are 
inimical  to  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  being  is 
untrue,  nor  can  the  world  go  wrong  in  advancing. 
Its  advance  itself  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  design 
in  him  who  rules  all  things,  for  he  has  ordered 
it  We  should  also  find  the  adoption  of  novel- 
ties to  be  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  species,  and 
to  our  maker,  who  has  been  pleased  to  elevate 
inventors  above  their  kind,  he  who  is  himself  the 
fountain  of  all  "knowledge  and  wisdom."  The 
instruments  used  in  elevating  human  above  animal 
existence  must  act  contrary  to  his  omniscience,  in 
fostering*  that  progression  which  will,  despite  the 
advocates  of  passive  ignorance,  continue  to  advance 
to  still  higher  grades,  the  position  of  man.  Yeo- 
men and  peasants,  who  act  on  impulse,  or  as  they 
have  been  trained,— in  other  words,  never  think 
deeply  at  all, — and  cannot  judge  for  want  of  tiie 
power  of  judgment,  who  nine  times  in  ten  neither  ex- 
amine nor  weigh  any  thing,  but  whose  belief  is  mere 
instinct,  gain  no  conviction  from  reason,  but  example, 
good  natural  tendencies,  or  perhaps  gross  supersti- 
tion. There  is  no  such  thing  as  intuitive  know- 
ledge ;  we  can  know  nothing  worthily,  further  than 
we  have  ideas,  and  those  who  have  few  or  no  ideas, 
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and  cannot  weigh  the  points  before  them,  can  never 
be  tolerated  as  the  foremost  in  religion,  nnlei^  it  be 
a  religion  that  gropes  its  way  to  its  object,  desti- 
tute of  ejes.  The  most  ignorant  and  humble  may 
be  virtuous  and  good  men,  but  are  they  more  ac- 
ceptable to  heaven  on  that  account,  than  those  of 
enlarged  minds  who  are  virtuous?  A  nation  of 
Lockes  or  Newtons,  according  to  such  a  doctrine, 
would  have  little  chance  for  heaven  compared  to 
the  stolid  ploughman,  or  the  turf-cutter  on  the 
mountain  side,  who  may  be  possessed  of  all  saving 
piety  for  his  measure  of  mind,  notwithstanding,  but 
is  content  to  believe  what  is  told  him,  without 
questioning  anything,  since  tjuth  is  no  longer  the 
child  of  doubt,  or  the  result  of  intellectual  scrutiny. 
Nor  can  such  an  opinion  be  defended  on  the  ground 
that  faith  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  reason  to  Gto6. 
What,  but  reason,  can  be  the  judge  between  faith 
in  falsehood,  or  that  faith  which  truth  will  justify  ? 
It  is  much  more  likely  that  we  should  be  wrong  in 
ascribing  to  the  supreme  being  many  things  called 
matters  of  faith,  contradicting  reason  in  the  most 
palpable  way,  than  that  reason,  the  only  criterion, 
should  deceive  us.  This  difficulty  it  is,  which  to 
get  over,  has  constituted  the  labour  of  the  Bomish 
church,  and  those  of  our  own  church  whose  dark 
minds  are  inclined  to  amalgamate    with  Soman 

darkness.     Superstition  has  been  the  weapon  used 

o5 
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to  bolster  Tip  all  kinds  of  despotifiin,  aad  to  slaon 
timid  and  unreasoning  people,  backed  mtb  the 
anathemas  of  hierachies,  those  gradations  of  impos- 
tore,  only  formidable  to  imbecile  sonLs.  Hence 
aathority  often  takes  the  place  of  reason,  and  will 
naturally  do  so  where  Christian  simplicity  of  doc- 
trine is  buried  with  the  ignorant  in  things  calculated 
to  bewUder  and  terrify,  in  place  of  generating  a 
lucid  piety,  and  an  affectionate  respect  for  the  QiY& 
of  all  good.  Terror  is  substituted  for  filial  regard ; 
man  is  dragooned  into  holiness,  which  is  too  often 
the  method  used  by  priestcraft  Fears  are  acted 
upon ;  hence  it  is  besides  that  enlarged  minds,  less 
credulous,  are  more  wary  in  giving  assent  to  things 
which  are  presented  to  th^n  in  colours,  the  hues  of 
which  are  suspicious  as  to  puriiy.  When  men  of 
intellect  lose  this  wariness,  society  will  halt* 
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Polish  Poets — ^Anecdote  of  Frederick  of  Prussii^— Lines  on 
Niemcewicz — Continued  Mortalitj — The  Rojal  Bereave- 
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In  a  former  Chapter  I  mentioned  the  Polish  poet 
Niemcewicz  as,  in  my  idea,  bearing  a  resemblance  to 
Franklin.  I  since  find  a  memorandum  of  hiis  death 
dated  May,  1841.  Lf  1788,  he  was  a  representative 
of  Lithuania,  his  native  province,  in  the  Diet  at  War- 
saw, where  his  eloquence  made  a  deep  impression, 
and  obtained  him  great  moral  influence.  He  was  one 
oi  those  who  framed  the  constitution  adopted  in 
1791.  He  served  in  the  same  corps  as  Kosciusko  in 
1777,  and  was  adjutant-general  to  that  hero,  and 
taken  prisoner  with  him  in  the  battle  of  Macziewisc, 
in  1 795,  on  which  field  he  lay  some  time  for  dead.  He 
shared  the  same  prison  in  St  Petersburgh,  until 
made  free  at  the  death  of  Catherine  by  the  accession 
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of  Paul.  His  works  were  all  written  in  the  Polish 
language.  He  published  a  number  of  patriotic 
songs,  set  to  favourite  tunes,  in  order  to  keep  alive 
that  spirit  of  the  Polish  people,  which  for  some  hun- 
dreds of  years  had  been  uniformly  marked  by  great 
patriotic  devotion.  He  wrote  a  "  History  of  the 
Kings  of  Poland ;"  a  "  History  of  the  Beign  of 
Sigismund  IIL ;"  "  Memoirs  relating  to  Polish  His- 
tory ;**  "  John  von  Tenczyn,"  a  romance ;  "  Fables 
and  Tales ;"  "  The  Jewish  Lovers  ;**  "  Kasimir  the 
Great,''  a  drama ;  and  some  other  theatrical  pieces. 
He  was  in  America  in  1777  with  Kosciusko,  and 
there  became  the  friend  of  Washington  and  Franklin. 
He  was  a  well  made  and  agreeable  old  man,  appa- 
rently of  a  cheerful  disposition,  and  highly  respected 
for  his  talents.  He  was  one  of  those  who  imme- 
diately fixes  the  regard  of  a  stranger.  He  had  been 
exceedingly  anxious  to  improve  the  state  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.  It  was  Niemcewicz  who  pro- 
nounced the  funeral  oration  ov^  the  grave  of  Kos- 
ciusko, at  Cracow,  after  the  prelate  LancowskL  The 
latter  complimented  Paul  for  his  magnanimity,  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  prelate,  it  was  really  a  sop  to 
Alexander.*    In  several  conversations  I  had  with 


•  Absis  xnaintenant  sar  le  irdne  des  JageUona,  c^eat  k  toi  Aksudre, 
qae  la  Pologne  doit  sa  renaissante  ezistenoe !  Ainai  Da?id  prepm 
lea  materianx  da  Temple  de  IHea^  et  laiasa  k  ion  fila  lagioire  d'a 
cet  immorial  ouYrage  I 
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the  poet,  his  countrj  was  the  topic,  that  appeared  to 
engross  all  his  thoughts,  unless  he  were  directly  and 
pointedly  led  to  another.  He  was  evidently  a  man 
of  extensive  literature,  a  statesman,  and  a  soldier. 
I  have  seldom  been  more  struck  with  any  stranger 
than  when  I  was  introduced  to  him.  I  soon  felt  an 
extraordinary  feeling  of  respect  for  him  and  deep  re- 
gret at  his  misfortunes.* 

Poland  boasted  as  well  of  Naruszewicz,  a  poet 
and  bishop,  bom  in  Lithuaniator,  in  1733.  He 
died  of  a  broken  heart  in  1796,  at  witnessing  the 
treachery  of  the  three  royal  plunderers  of  his 
country.  Poland  also  produced  Krasicki,  Count 
Sietzen,  and  Archbishop  of  Gnesen.  This  prelate 
stands  out  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  Polish 

**  I  could  not  help  making   note  of  bis  death  in  the  following 

ON  ItJUUS  UR8INU8  NIIMCKWICSB. 

I  K2vaw  thee,  Kiemoewica,  now  gone  to  Gk>d, 

Where  tyrants  go  not :  blessed  be  thy  sleep. 
Thou  glorious  exile !    Lo,  thy,  fresh-made  sod 

Freedom  bedews  with  tears  that  angels  weep  I 
Thou  silent,  thy  mnse  speaks  wherever  bom 

Bright  aspirations  for  humanity. 
Its  weal  and  elevation ;  on  thy  nm. 

Beep-graved  in  gold,  is  Poland's  liberty. 

Hoary  in  years,  to  freedom  constant  still, 
His  bleeding  coontry  ever  on  his  tongoe, 

The  patriot  poet  left  this  world  of  iU, 
Great  in  his  death,  as  in  the  strains  he  snng— 

His  last  fidnt  prayer  thanldng  his  God  that  he 
Died  as  he  lived,  in  his  integrity  1 
1848. 
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writos.  His  works  ace  bo  yolaminouB,  in  yerse 
and  prose,  that  he  was  called  the  Voltaire  of  Poland. 
He  lashed  the  monks  in  his  '^  Monachomadiia*"  for 
.their  ignorance  and  intoleraaoe.  His  writings  fill 
ten  volumes.  He  visited  Frederick  the  Qreat  at 
Sans  Soady  and  occnpied  the  apartment  which 
Voltaire  had  occapiedy  by  which  the  king  told  him 
he  would  become  inspired.  ^^  As  you  are  a  bishop,^ 
said  Frederick  to  him,  in  a  jesting  mood,  *^  you  wQl 
be  able  hereafter  to  take  me  into  heaven." 

"No,  sire,"  he  replied;  "your  Majesty  has  cut 
my  gown  so  short,  it  will  not  permit  me  to  hide  be- 
neath it  auy  contraband  commodities." 

The  archbishop  died  at  Berlin  in  1801,  aged 
sixty-six. 

Thus  Poland  has  had  her  literature  as  weU  as  ike 
other  Slavonian  nations ;  but  in  every  case  it  is  in  its 
earlier  development,  RdnoShwan^  Slavonian  dawn, 
as  contrasted  with  Anglicko  polednCj  English  mid- 
day. The  national  misfortunes  must  retard  its 
development.  There  was  one  thing  to  be  admired 
in  the  Poles,  that,  under  all  their  sufferings  and 
oppression,  they  never  would  mix  with  the  Russians 
in  society,  nor  ever  admit  them  into  their  &mily 
circles. 

The  ukase  of  Nicholas  forbidding  the  use  of  the 
Polish  language  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  substi- 
tuting the  Russian,  in  1833,  roused  the  indignation 
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of  poor  Niemcewicz  in  a  liigh  degree.  All  the 
schools  in  Poland  were  eommanded  to  teach  the 
Bossian  tcmgne  I  The  horrible  persecution  of  the 
nnns  of  Minsk^  well  known  to  the  emperor,  had 
no  parallel  besides  in  Enrope,  since  the  time  when 
men  were  burned  and  racked  for  their  religion. 
I  know  nothing  in  modem  history  more  horrible  or 
more  wicked.  Nicholas  could  nat  plead  ignorance 
of  it  When  we  hear  of  these  atrocious  crimes  per- 
petrated by  power,  and  see  how  tamely  they  are 
borne,  we  must  feel  astonished  at  the  low  caUbre  of 
the  multitudinous  mind;  and,  fis  a  distinguished 
writer  said  on  another  occasion,  feel  that  in  it  ^^  reli- 
gious men  find  exercise  for  their  faith,  and  make  it 
the  last  effort  of  their  piety  not  to  repine  against 
Providence.'* 

X  must  again  reioark  how  rapidly  at  times  to 
those  adywced  in  life,  individuals  in  their  day  seem 
to  disappear,  and  leave  no  succession.  I  have  known, 
perhaps,  as  m^ny  or  more  men  of  note  personally 
than  most  others  have  done,  and  that  of  eveiy  des- 
cription and  pursuit  in  life.  At  a  certain  time  I 
found  their  number  diminish  fast,  not  to  be  replaced. 
That  there  were  individuals  in  the  mass  capable  of 
keeping  up  the  succession  aad  no  doubt  equally 
worthy  may  be  the  fact,  but  they  are  not  equally 
congenial  to  the  survivor.  Time  is  required  and  an 
intercourse  and  a  familarity  of  some  standing  to  re- 
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place  those  who  are  gone,  and  that  time  and  intimflcy 
cannot  co-exifit  I  have  worked  hard  for  a  long 
term  of  years,  and  reckoned  so  msxiy  in  literatnrey 
art,  and  political  life,  as  friends  to  an  extent  few  haye 
done,  and  now  I  do  not  know,  even  by  sight,  mnch 
more  than  half  a  dozen  such  in  cdl  the  vast  ampli- 
tude of  London.  It  seems  to  me  not  a  great  while, 
though  it  mnst  be  perhaps  about  thirty  years,  that 
I  haye  noted  down  the  deaths  of  those  I  once  knew 
who  were  conspicuous  persons  in  life,  and  I  hava 
more  than  a  hundred  on  my  list ! 

Looking  out  of  the  window  recently,  during  a 
gentle  shower,  I  saw  a  line  of  crystal  drops  hanging 
from  the  eayes.  Presently  one  fell  and  disappeared, 
another,  and  another  glittered,  elongated,  dropped 
like  the  former,  and  was  seen  no  more.  It  hadgono 
into  forgetfulness,  and  was  never  to  sparkle  again 
with  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  or  to  refresh  the  warm 
atmosphere  with  its  vivifying  influence.  It  strode 
me  as  a  representation  of  life,  as  apposite  as 
Homer's — 

"  Like  the  tree  leaves,  the  raee'of  man  is  foond."* 

or  as  the  "dream  of  the  shadow"  to  which  our 
lives  have  been  compared;  the  end-all  of  our 
strugglings  and  labors,  of  our  joys  and  sorrows,  of 

*  0^9  yap  f6XX»v  ytphi  rSaiti  c  Avipmp, 


\ 
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our  ascents  and  descents  throughont  a  distempered 
existence.  Such  thoughts  will  come  to  all  who  re- 
flect after  the  maturity  of  existence  is  past^  and  we 
begin  to  calculate  how  little  life  is  really  worth,  by 
correctly  weighing  its  redities. 

But  I  must  not  wander  further  into  a  subject 
which  has  occupied  wiser  heads.  The  painful  eyent 
which  occurred  in  the  royal  family  by  the  death  of 
the  Prince  Consort,  and  the  interruption  of  a  scene 
of  domestic  happiness  rarely  witnessed  in  royal  circles, 
occupies  general  attention.*  I  have  lived  in  the 
reign  of  four  sovereigns  of  England,  but  how  dif- 
ferently marked  the  one  from  the  other!  How 
triumphant  in  comparison  the  rule  of  the  royal  lady. 
The  reign  of  George  IIL  was  stained  by  disgraces 
such  as  England  never  before  experienced,  humbled 
at  the  feet  of  her  own  colonies,  and  forced  to  make 
over  territory  to  France  and  Spain,  in  a  mode  her 
•  history  till  then  never  recorded.  The  peace  of  1815, 
took  place  under  a  prince  of  clearer  intellect  and  better 
predispositions  for  government  in  the  Regent  Next 
came  a  sovereign  of  great  goodness  of  heart,  who 
wUl  never  be  forgotten  for  his  support  of  the  reform 
bill ;  lastly  Victoria  ascended  the  throne,  whose  reign 
has  been  one  continued  national  advance. 

^^  How  is  it  that  England  is  always  fortunate 
nnder  a  Queen  ?'*  inquired  a  French  monarch  of  one 
of  his  courtiers,  if  I  recollect  rightly. 
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^^  Because,  Sire,  they  have  always  selected  good 
minisfers/'  was  the  reply. 

There  could  be  no  stronger  proof  of  the  feeling  of 
the  country  towards  its  honoured  Queen  than  the 
sympathy  shown  towards  her  under  her  recent  severe 
loss.  As  the  humblest  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  I 
could  not  help  feeling  a  sadness  which  I  never  felt 
before  on  any  similar  occasion.  I  have  seen  many 
sovereigns,  but  must  confess  they  rather  lowered 
than  increased  my  high  idea  of  crown.  Here,  not  for 
mere  rank's  sake,  but  honestly  from  that  gratitude 
and  duty  which  were  due  in  return  for  good  govern- 
ment, independently  of  the  regard  for  the  sentiment 
of  a  common  nature  xmder  affliction.  The  nation 
scarcely  knows  the  amount  of  its  debt  to  such  a 
sovereign,  especially  that  large  part  of  it  which  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  live  in  the  times  of  Gtoorge  IIL, 
and  can  have  no  remembrance  of  the  troubles  of 
that  reign.  Her  Majesty,  whom  I  recal,  it  seems 
but  a  few  years  ago,  as  a  child  riding  on  a  pony  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  ripened  by  age,  and  exalted  br 
the  decease  of  her  predecessor,  the  good  King  Wil- 
liam, to  her  high  office,  has  borne  ^^  her  &culties  so 
meek,  hath  been  so  clear  in  her  great  office,"  that  it 
would  be  the  highest  injustice  not  to  do  credit  to  the 
satisfactory  fulfilment  of  her  exalted  duties. 
Those  duties,  however,  are  but  as  the  letter  of  her 
humanity,  for  the  spirit  has  been  seen  to  be  that 
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which  nature  can  alone  bestow  on  sovereign  or  serf. 
The  royal  lady  has  received  the  sympathetic  tribute 
of  her  subjects,  perhaps  I  should  say  in  exchange  for 
her  own  towards  the  sufferings  of  her  subjects  when- 
ever they  occurred,  were  it  not  slighting  in  com- 
plexion to  say  so.  With  the  conviction  of  these  truths 
briefly  stated,  I  could  not  help  depicting  my  own 
feeling  on  a  late  melancholy  event.  Not  from  mere 
love  of  poetry,  but  because  it  best  expressed  what 
I  felt.  In  solitude,  in  depression,  at  home  and  abroad 
for  nearly  threescore  years  (I  have  shared  much  of 
both  unknown  to  others),  I  have  often  had  recourse 
to  recording  my  feelings  in  verse— my  sorrows,  how- 
ever bitter,  have  troubled  none.  The  neglect  and  ill- 
taste  in  its  regard  at  the  present  time  arises  from 
thie  more  blunted  sensibility  of  the  popular  mind, 
absorbed  in  low  pursuits,  necessarily  attended  by  a 
less  regard  for  what  soars  above  the  immediate  ob- 
ject. The  many  now  look  downwards  in  their  pur- 
suits. They  have  no  idea  of  accommodating  the 
^^  shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind." 
This  alone  will  account  for  the  slight  of  poesy. 

Lady  and  Sovereign  !  if  the  holy  tear 
Affection  sheds  on  love's  untimely  bier 
Should  solace  need,  behold  at  sorrow's  shrine 
A  grateful  people  blend  their  griefs  with  thine, 
Mourning  the  consort  of  the  royal  choice, 
IVhose  life  was  whispered  out  by  God's  stiU  voice. 
Dark  clouds  have  curtain'd  Windsor's  stately  towers^ 
Within  still  darker,  pass  the  lonely  hours. 
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Remember!  he  for  whom  thj  spirit  mouniB 
Sprang  from  eternal  light,  and  there  returns  ; 
Shoots  his  bright  car  along  the  ethereal  way. 
To  bask  in  regions  of  nnsetting  day. 
Uis  earthly  noontide  past,  his  evening  come. 
While  He  who  sent  him  only  called  him  home 
To  his  reward,  from  meaner  things  below — 
Sooner,  perhaps,  because  more  fit  to  go 
Where  all  is  glorious  spirit,  heaven-refined — 
The  bright  elysium  of  immortal  mind. 

But  the  disconsolate  I  all  hopes  and  fears 
Have  passed  into  a  wilderness  of.  tears 
And  mutual  grief,  though  impotent  is  woe. 
Even  the  great  heart  of  Britain's  oyerflow  ; 
Sorrow  will  have  its  course,  however  vain, 
And  love  still  linger  but  to  nourish  pain. 

Illustrious  Lady  I  if  thy  sorrowing  eyes 
Rest  on  thy  loved  one's  mournful  obsequies. 
And  height  of  fondness  change  to  depth  of  woe, 
While  nadons  kindred  sympathies  bestow — 
If  false  to  comfort  in  affliction*s  hour 
Majestic  calmness  and  unshaken  power, 
A  mighty  throne,  a  people  proud  and  free — 
Turn  to  the  garden  of  Gethseman^ 
Where  one  of  birth  divine  and  royal  stem 
Wept  o*er  the  loved,  the  lost  Jerusalem  I 

The  arts  bereaved  are  clad  in  deepest  gloom 
'     While  science,  bent  before  the  royal  tomb, 
Sadly  recals  the  mandate  of  the  skies, 
«•  Man  lives  one  moment,  and  the  next  he  dies  I*' 
Then  sacred  be  the  sorrows  of  a  throne ; 
^  Leave  us  to  mourn,  for  we  would  mourn  alone  I" 

Sovereign  beloved!  the  glory  of  the  hee^ 
How  truly  great  it  is  to  reign  like  thee 
In  human  hearts,  that  bless  thee  in  thy  power. 
And  share  thy  sorrow  in  this  bitter  hour. 
When  death  the  golden  rein  of  love  controls, 
And  the  sweet  servitude  of  kindred  souls  ! 
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Strong  resignation  be  thj  resting-place, 
And  calm  thj  rojral  sorrows  into  peace, 
Till  the  last  day-spring  opening  in  the  sk  j, 
Display  the  portal  of  eternity  : 
Whep  nature  and  her  nobler  works  shall  share 
The  boundless  spring  that  blooms  for  ever  there — 
Till  when,  be  this  the  mourner's  orison : — 
'^Lord,  as  in  heaven,  on  earth  thy  will  be  done  !"* 


The  death  of  Sir  William  Wraxall,  the  elder  son 
of  the  writer  of  the  "  Political  Memoirs,"  is  just 
annomiced.  The  elder  Wraxall  most  have  had  some 
merit,  for  his  works  were  abused  by  both  political 
parties  in  their  reviews.  I  knew  the  late  Sir  Wil- 
liam when  young  men  together.  We  lived  three  or 
four  months  in  the  same  house  in  France.  I  had 
not  seen  him  for  many  years.  He  was  of  the  lesser 
order  of  men  in  size,  and  slim  in  person.  He  was 
exceedingly  effeminate,  and  yet  few  men  possessed 
more  personal  courage.  There  was  a  noted  duellist 
in  Paris  at  that  time,  named  Wallace,  who  had 
belonged  to  the  fifteenth  dragoons,  and  lost  his 
commission  for  fighting  a  duel  with  another  young 
officer— both  mere  boys — no  doubt  incited  by  some 
of  the  officers  of  the  regiment  He  used  to  teaze 
Wraxall  for  his  effeminate  habits.  At  length 
Wraxall  sent  a  friend  to  him  at  three  o'clock,  one 
Friday  morning,  with  a  challenge.  The  only  reply 
he  got  was  that  it  being  a  Friday,  he  (Wallace) 

•  See  the  ''New  Monthly/'  vol.  125, 1862. 
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could  not  fight  that  sacred  day,  in  a  catholic 
coantry ;  and,  that  haying  a  duel  on  his  hands  for 
eveiy  day  of  the  week  after,  he  did  not  wish  to  he 
killed  twice  over. 

I  remember  that  two  or  three  friends  agreed  to 
go  and  dine  at  St  Cloud ;  Wraxall  was  to  he  of 
the  party.  As  usual,  he  was  dressed  with  great 
exactness.  Before  setting  out,  he  called  to  his 
servant,  "  Felix,  go  up  to  my  drawers,  and  bring 
me  a  clean  silk  pocket-handkerchief."  Felix  pre- 
sented it  accordingly.     "  Now,  dust  my  boots.** 

This  set  us  all  upon  him.  ^^  Wraxall,  you  are 
getting  fat ;  you  have  a  paunch ;  you  will  be  soon 
qualified  for  an  alderman."**  He  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  getting  fat,  and  the  appearance  of  it  was 
urged  upon  him  with  so  much  apparent  gravity, 
that  he  made  a  sudden  excuse  not  to  accompany  us; 
and  we  learned  afterwards  that  he  had  shut  himself 
up  and  taken  a  dose,  of  medicine.  He  would  have 
a  couple  of  bottles  of  Eau  de  Cologne  thrown  into 
his  bath,  and  sometimes  order  soup  while  he  lay  in 
it,  "  Well,  Wraxall,  did  they  float  the  soup  up  to 
your  mouth  on  a  cork  waiter?"  He  was  good- 
humoured,  and  certainly  bore  much  quizzing.  I 
suspected  that  he  played  occasionally.  His  father, 
he  complained,  had  been  angry  with  him  about 
money  afFairs.  He  used  to  visit  at  thepetitssaupers 
of  Madame  D ,  a  place  where  much  play  went 
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on  Tinder  the  disgnise  of  party-giving,  and  invita- 
tions were  sent  to  all  yonng  heedless  Englishmen 
who  were  good  subjects  for  plncking ;  their  names 
and  addresses  were  to  be  easily  obtained  through 
the  police.  I  do  not  believe  there  was  any  cheating, 
because,  as  at  public  tables,  the  French  visitors 
were  very  keen-eyed,  and  the  profits  were  ample 
without  The  police,  too,  were  the  more  sharp 
upon  unfair  play,  knowing  in  the  long  run  it 
defeated  its  own  end.  Waexall  exhibited  at  that 
time  no  marks  of  intellectual  acquirement  above 
common-place.  He  was,  it  is  true,  only  "  sowing 
his  wild  oats ;"  and  though  it  seems  to  me  but  as 
yesterday,  it  is  really  a  very  long  time  ago  of  which 
I  am  writing. 

After  all,  we  must  turn  to  religion,  and  see 
whether  that  will  not  solve  difficulties,  as  to  lapsing 
time  through  ripened  hope.  I  have  often  thought  that 
one  of  the  best  proofs  that  there  is  another  state  of 
existence  will  be  found  in  the  trials  as  well  as  the 
short-lived  being  of  the  perishable  man,  if  that  tenure 
be  not  his  ^^be  all  and  end  all,"  as  materialists 
assert  It  is  so  disproportionate  and  perishable,  so 
soon  returned  into  and  rendered  a  portion  of  the 
other  varieties  of  matter  after  death,  perhaps  ab- 
sorbed into  forms  destitute  of  organization,  that  the 
enduring  and  soaring  attributes  of  mind,  so  vast  and 
powerful  in  proportion,  would  be  flung  away  upon 
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it     The  infcellectaal  being,  the  ^^  thoughts  that 
wander  through  eternity,"   that   have   sometimes 
seemed  to  exhibit  in  the  corporeal  worm  a  god  in 
spirit,  can  surelj  not  have  been  created  to  serve  a 
particle  of  matter  that  in  itself  ]yould  be  worthless ! 
— made  to  animate  a  clod  for  a  moment,  that  can 
never  again  resume  the  shape  of  the  living  being  it 
once  illumined  I    The  cost  would  be  too  unequal  in 
comparison.     Creation  would  be  wasted,   and  the 
Creator  act  opposite  to  reason  throughout  the  bound- 
less immensity  of  His  other  marvellous  works,  in 
their    adniirable  and    perfect  adaptation  to  their 
evident  objects. 

Gteology  displays  to  us  the  fact  that  death  existed 
long  before  the  earth  was  adapted  to  the  use  of  man, 
and  that  its  ravages  seem  to  have  begun  with  the 
lowest  animated  creation.  The  creatures  which 
followed  in  numerous  succession  up  to  man  plainly 
prove  that  the  Creator's  law  of  the  universe  is  pro- 
gressive improvement — ^a  continued  advance.  To 
the  more  inferior  creatures  detected  in  the  lower 
strata,  the  surface  was  alone  congenial— on  that  alone 
could  they  have  lived.  As  the  surface  was  changed, 
a  long  succession  of  time  intervening  between  each 
change,  a  new  and  more  advanced  succession  of 
reptiles  and  animals  peopled  it,  which  in  turn  died 
off;  thus  proceeding  up  to  man,  of  whom  no  traces 
are  discoverable  below  the  present  alluvial  soiL  May 
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not  the  present  race  of  men  in  tain  disappear,  to 
make  way  for  a  race  still  saperior,  perhaps  of  angelic 
natures,  in  a  still  more  improved  mundane  super- 
ficies, and  on  a  yet  more  beautiful  tace  of  nature  ? 
Human  pride  revolt"  at  this  ?  It  is  true  it  seems 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  last  alteration 
in  regard  to  matter  is  reached,  except  in  those 
changes  incident  to  maintaining  the  existing  aspect 
of  things,  and  perfecting  them  further.  In  regard 
to  man,  the  progression  seems  to  be  connected  with 
mind  rather  than  matter^  The  bodily  frame  of  the 
older  races  .of  men  seems  to  have  been  constituted 
precisely  like  the  present ;  if  anything,  the  present 
races  may  be  presumed  the  more  corporeally  power- 
ful The  true  advance  of  man,  however^  is  mental, 
marked  by  its  continual  increase  of  collective  power. 
The  proudest  conqueror  of  antiquity  would  be  but  as 
a  child  before  the  resources  of  modern  warfare,  while 
practical  science  has  elevated  the  present  over  the 
past  in  the  same  proportion.  The  works  of  modern 
times  unite  the  discoveries  of  science  to  mechanical 
power  under  the  rule  of  right  reason.  In  such  a 
condition  of  things,  the  ocean  has  been  dared, 
the  whole  earth  mapped  out,  and  new  continents 
discovered  and  begun  to  be  peopled.  When  the 
world  is  fully  inhabited,  cultivated,  and  refined,  at 
that  period,  and  not  before,  will  the  earthly  destiny 
of  man,  as  designed  by  the  great  Creator,  become 

VOL.  IIL  p 
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evident  to  those  alive  whom  it  most  concerns.  It 
will  be  then  seen  whether  this  state  is  not  one  wbollv 
of  probation^  since,  while  death  exists,  it  cannot  be 
man's  permanent  rest ;  and  as  his  advance  here  is 
mental,  and  not  corporeal,  whether  the  ben^cenoe 
of  his  mighty  Creator  has  not  made  ef  iiie  eardi  a 
preparative  school  for  some  orb  of  more  advanced 
virtae  and  wisdom,  until  man  become  more  fit  fer 
the  presence  of  the  Ineffable  than  from  bis  present 
frail  natore  he  is  likely  to  be,  either  on  quitting 
this  distempered  existence  or  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards, without  great  advances  above  his  present 
limited  knowledge  and  coarse  passions. 

If  God  be  love,  He  is  also  truth  in  His  essence, 
in  His  works,  in  His  revelations.  In  Him  all  is 
truth,  love,  and  wisdom.  Those  who  would  pretend 
that  there  are  dangerous  truths,  err  either  through 
ignorance  or  wilMness,  and  are  fools  or  knaves. 
"The  truth,"  says  Locke,  "never  deceives  those 
who  trust  to  it."  Those  who  promulgate  the  oppo- 
site doctrine  seek  to  veil  with  human  falsehood  the 
ray  of  that  eternal  light  by  which  alone  the  footst^ 
of  man  are  to  be  guided.  The  fear  of  truth  is 
generated  by  some  early  custom,  vicious  instruction, 
or  individual  interest,  which  interferes  permciously. 
with  the  benefit  of  the  great  human  family.  It  is 
the  first  duty  of  every  responsible  being  to  seek  the 
truth,  and  fear  nothing,  adopting  a  weIi4aiowa 
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axiom  of  a  language  now  dead  in  the  British  Islands 
— "  Truth  against  the  world.'*  The  honest  search 
for  truth  is  the  golden  road  which  leads  to  virtue 
and  real  religion^  and  no  examination  can  be  dan- 
gerousy  no  scrutiny  superfluous,  which  man  can 
institute  with  honest  zeal  in  the  search  of  the  most 
precious  gift  of  heaven  to  man.  It  is  a  duty  to  dis- 
regard all  the  dicta  of'  custom,  of  usage,  of  hack- 
neyed aphorisms,  of  established  opinion,  of  religious 
or  political  interest,  in  the  pursuit.  Reason  wUl  not 
follow  falsehood,  for  it  feels  the  sentiment  of  truth 
at  the  first  recognition  of  its  presence. 

We  have  our  casuists — a  race  like  other  horrent 
things,  it  is  true,  in  dry  learning  unmatched,  and 
in  the  love  of  eld  and  the  fathers  more  deeply  en- 
grained than  ever  monk  or  hermit  of  the  past  in 
affection  for  religious  archaeology.  Our  present 
casuist  is  as  dry  as  his  predecessors  in  the  know- 
ledge he  cultivates,  the  chaff  of  literature,  the  husks 
of  learning,  the  empty  notions,  distinctions  without 
differences,  and  ideas  in  sand  which  the  gentlest 
wave  effaces.  Some  divines,  too,  using  that  jargon 
with  which  they  play  at  moppets  with  reason,  raise 
scruples  about  cobwebs,  while  they  swallow  moun- 
tains. Others  of  the  order  pretend  to  be  able  to  lead 
men  to  heaven  through  mysteries  and  intricacies  of 
the  most  extraordinary  nature.  Many  are  eager, 
from  lust  of  power  over  simple  minds,  to  introduce 
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confessions  like  those  of  Bome^  and  eombat  sense 
with  empty  formalities.  They  hate  simple  tniths 
that  wayfaring  men  can  understand,  and  love  to 
raise  a  mist  before  men's  eyes,  that  by  bewildering 
us  we  may  take  heaven,  through  them,  with  a  vain 
retailing  of  words  and  circumlocutiona  and  subtle- 
ties, enslaving  souls  always  better  and  more  worthy, 
who,  at  first,  not  casuists  like  themselves,  feel  a 
strong  revulsion  to  credit  what  they  are  unable  to 
comprehend. 

Time,  the  conclusion  of  ail  things,  warns  me  to 
close  this  desultory  autobiography,  if  it  can  carry 
the  name.  I  have  exceeded  the  limit  I  proposed  to 
myself.  I  will  recapitulate  a  little  what  I  can 
remember  in  the  way  of  summary  as  regards  my 
labours  to  the  extent  of  half  a  hundred  volumes  of 
my  own ;  I  have  edited  more  than  twice  as  many 
besides.  I  have  no  means  to  draw  upon  but 
memory,  and  that  cannot,  in  minute  points,  be 
relied  upon,  as  the  long  term  of  years  for  which  it 
is  solicited  is  an  impediment  to  the  recal  of  things 
so  multifarious.  Yet  most  of  the  pleasures  of  ad« 
vanced  life  must  come  from  the  past 

The  fault  of  speaking  in  the  first  person  here 
the  excessively  fastidious  can  alone  deem  of  any 
account,  much  less  can  one  who  thinks  the  middling 
state*  the  best,   and  is  beyond  all  sensitiveness 

•  MiTpov  aptcoy. 
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about  the  world's  estimation,  if  no  just  reproach 
attach  to  its  censures,  whether  of  the  high  or  low. 
Mj  first  lucubration  in  type  was  in  youth,  in 
1801,  in  an  epitaph  on  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  who 
had  just  fallen  in  Egypt     Some  translations  from 
Ovid,  and  similar  pieces  between  1801  and  1804. 
The  year  1806  foond  me  in  the  Abbey,  at  the 
funeral  of  Pitt,  afloat  on  the  wide  world,  and  soon 
after  I  became  fatherless.    Fox  was  in  power,  and 
during  his  short  administration  I  commenced  my 
labours,  and  for  a  year  after  its  close  I  laboured  on 
the  ^^  Pilot  Newspaper."   I  adopted  Liberal  princi- 
ples, and  have  never  faltered,  working  for  them, 
too  often  without  fee  or  reward.  I  have  stated  before 
how  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  proceed  to  Plymouth,  where 
a  newspaper  came  wholly  into  my  hands.    That  paper 
was  neutral  as  far  as  regarded  whig  or  tory  prin* 
ciple.    No  liberals  or  radicals  were  then  known ; 
whig  or  tory  divided  the  politicians.     A  strong 
desire  to  do  right  induced  me  to  support  catholic 
emancipation,  on  which  question  the  cabinet  was 
divided.    I  have  stated  how  I  was  served  by  Mr. 
Perceval   for  that  heinous  offence.     It  struck    a 
severe  blow  on  all  my  future  life ;  in  fact  made  me  a 
political  martyr.    I  sold  the  paper  at  a  great  loss, 
I  may    say  of  nearly  all   I  possessed,  and  more 
indignant  than  repentant,  after  five  or  six  years  of 
life  wasted^  I  returned  to  London,  with  little  money 

p  3 
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in  my  pocket  While  at  Plymouth  I  wrote  for  the 
"  Naval  Chronicle,"  in  London,  and  also  published 
two  letters  to  Lord  Holland,  on  the  libel  law. 

The  year  1814  foand  me  in  London,  working  at  a 
"Dramatic  Review,"  publishing  articles  in  the 
"  Morning  Chronicle"  and  "  Examiner,"  and  learn- 
ing  German.  All  this  was  given  up  for  a  projected 
work  on  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  Wakefield's 
volumes  not  being  satisfactory.  It  was  to  have 
been  on  a  large  scale.  I  had  letters  firom  persons 
of  consequence,  to  individuals  in  the  island.  After 
wasting  several  months,  the  whole  was  abandoned, 
because  no  one  could  be  got  on  moderate  terms  to 
manage  the  plates  and  engravings,  which  were  a 
necessary.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  I  went 
to  France  and  resided  four  months  at  Bouen  ;^en 
at  Gisors,  collecting  notes  on  Normandy,  or  travel- 
ling in  the  country  south,  and  making  observations 
on  the  vine  and  its  product  I  also  corresponded 
with  the  "  Examiner."  I  next  proceeded  to  Paris, 
and  there  edited  Gtilignani's  Messenger.  I  re- 
turned after  three  years'  absence,  and,  going  into 
Warwickshire,  edited  a  paper  for  a  short  time  at 
Warwick,  as  a  holding  of  place  for  another.  I  also, 
while  there,  wrote  two  letters  on  the  Game  Laws, 
to  Dr.  Parr.  In  1820  I  commenced  writing  in  the 
'^  New  Monthly  Magazine,"  at  the  same  time  as  the 
late  Judge  Talfourd,  but  in  two  months  aft^wards 
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Campbell  was  engaged  as  the  editor.  I  have  ex- 
plained elsewhere  the  part  I  had  in  that  work,  in 
which  every  third  volume,  part  original  and  part 
compilation,  was  mine.  Besides  this  1  found 
time  to  correct  the  proofs  t)f  all  the  work,  and  write 
one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  articles  besides. 
Campbell's  articles  were  not  more  than  one  third  of 
mine  even  in  the  original  part ;  all  his,  bear  his  name. 
The  whole  weight  of  it  soon  fell  upon  myself.  The 
form  of  that  wonderfully  successful  work  was 
diflFerent  then  from  what  it  has  been  since.  Here  I 
have  to  lament  I  wasted  ten  years,  the  best  years 
of  my  life,  doing  nearly  the  whole  work,  and 
writing  all  the  political  matter.  But  Campbell  and 
myself  were  intimate  friends.  The  "  Metropolitan" 
followed  the  abandonment  of  the  "  New  Monthly." 
In  1833  I  went  into  Sussex  and  put  together  my 
work  on  wine,  which  has  made  me  extensively  known 
in  England  and  America.  The  history  of  that  work 
is  curious ;  to  myself  it  was  of  less  advantage  than 
any  other  I  had  undertaken  considering  its  labour. 
The  MS.  in  material  lay  untouched  for  thirteen 
years  I  None  of  the  "  trade"  would  look  at  it  or 
hear  of  it  I  had  proposed  it  to  Colbum  in  vain. 
"  It  would  not  answer."  "  So  few  drank  wine,"  and 
so  on  ;  which  meant  that  there  was  no  work  in  the 
market  like  it,  that  had  made  a  noise,  by  which  it 
could  be  judged.     My  notes  on  wine,  like  those  on 
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Normandy,  had  not,  like  them,  become  nseless  from 
being  superseded  bj  others.  When  I  left  the 
'^  Metropolitan,"  therefore,  I  put  the  work  in  order. 
The  late  Mr.  Whittaker,  who  was  aparticalar  friend, 
at  last  said  he  would  publish  it  on  the  principle  of 
half  profits.  It  was  most  beautifully  printed  by 
Gilbert  and  Bivington,  in  one  volume.  The  wood- 
cuts were  then  five  times  the  price  th^  are  at 
present,  and  the  expense  of  the  work  was  thus 
greatly  enhanced.  It  went  through  a  second 
edition,  but  I  never  received  more  profit  from  it 
than  paid  my  sojourn  on  the  coast  for  two  or  three 
months  while  I  put  it  together.  I  abandoned  it  in 
disgust,  as  labour  and  toil  entirely  wasted.  What 
the  second  edition  made  I  do  not  know.  On  Mr. 
Whittaker's  death,  when  his  house  disposed  of  its 
copyrights,  the  work  was  bought  by  Mr.  Bohn,  who 
printed  five  thousand  copies  at  once,  in  a  smaller 
form.  Such,  however,  is  generally  the  fate  of  works 
that  do  not  resemble  others  in  the  market  It  was 
the  fate,  as  I  have  before  said,  of  Robinson  Crosoa* 
I  had  only  the  empty  consolation  that  I  had  served 
the  public.    Nor  was  this  all  the  pleasure  without 


*  Paradiie  Lost  oonld  soarcely  find  apaUuber.  GvlliTer^s  Tmvdi 
lay  ten  yean  in  M8.  Sir  W.  Soott  tried  ihree  times  to  di^Kiee  of 
Waverley  in  Tain,  and  had  it  by  him  twelve  years,  while  the  dallesk 
and  most  Stnpid  works  were  eagerly  talcen.  I  must  not  therefore  re- 
pine at  the  &te  at  my  hnmbler  book  and  my  vain  labors  which  ^y  by 
me  sohHV. 
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profit  I  sustained  derived  from  that  work.  I  was 
sought  after  by  wine  merchants,  and  cited  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  wine  duties,  I  went  down  with  some  of  the 
wine  committee  to  meet  the  chamber  of  commerce  at 
Manchester,  on  the  subject,  and  I  lost  a  great  deal 
of  time,  which  to  me  was  most  valuable,  in  efforts  to 
aid  in  the  free  trade  object  of  lessening  duties  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  at  length  carried  out.  It  is  con- 
tinually expected  that  literary  men  should  serve 
public  purposes  gratuitously,  while  the  public  cares 
not  a  rush  how  they  fare  or  live  or  die  in  harness, 
never  giving  its  services  without  an  equivalent.  I 
was  glad  to  serve  the  public,  I  confess,  but  more 
because  it  was  a  pleasure  in  my  case  than  a  duty, 
though  ruinous  as  a  waste  of  time,  for  I  could 
look  nowhere  for  remuneration.  But  it  has  been 
the  same  in  politics.  I  have  served  liberal  and 
reform  and  free-trade  principles  devotedly  for  above 
half  a  century  without  more  pecuniary  profit  than 
very  common  labour  returned,  and  can  ask  myself 
the  question  cut  bono?  except  that  the  public  bene- 
fited. Still  it  is  a  very  serious  question,  at  above 
three-score  years  and  ten,  to  a  literary  man,  too, 
whose  time  is  his  estate.  In  active  politics  it  is  true  I 
worked  con  amore  for  my  party;  I  paid  my  own 
expenses,  and  never  received  a  shilling,  except  the 
moderate  salary  paid  me,  all  through  my  career. 
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Besides  the  weight  of  a  paper  to  meet  this  salarj, 
working  at  the  same  time  for  London  periodicals, 
which  nothing  bat  a  happy  oonstitation  of  body  en- 
abled me  to  bear.  Of  the  same  colour  in  politics, 
from  the  time  of  Mr.  Fox  I  have  seen  almost  all  the 
literary  men  I  knew  pass  away,  while  I  have  been 
in  the  same  state.  In  political  works  throogh 
perilous  times,  often  from  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances, not  hanng  quitted  the  ?nriting-table  even 
for  a  meal,  for  thirty-six  hours  together.  I  find 
myself  in  my  age  no  better  off  iu  worldly  circum- 
stances than  when,  in  1814, 1  left  Plymouth,  though 
I  am  the  oldest  continued  literary  workman 
in  England,  and  over  the  largest  scope  of  action. 
I  have  been  told  I  am  too  independent,  that  is,  I 
have  not  complied  with  requests  to  write  on  any 
side  for  profit ;  I  have  not — it  is  too  late  to  swerve 
-^and  I  never  will  act  upon  a  shop-keeping  prin- 
ciple. So  far,  the  press  shall  not  be  degraded  by 
me.  It  would  be  a  confession  that  all  the  past  part 
of  my  life  I  had  erred  in  priuciples,  when  those 
principles  have  become  triumphant,  however  feeble 
my  aid  may  have  been  in  their  behal£  I  can  only 
repose  on  the  consciousness  of  having  done  rightly, 
acted  consistently,  and  i^eceived  empty  thanks  for 
services  performed,  and  promises  in  return  never 
realized,  perhaps  because  my  pride  restrained  me 
from  that  superabundance  of  solicitation,  which, 
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bordering  upon  abject  humaity,  is  not  regarded  by 
many  in  the  present  time  in  comparison  with  its 
object — at  least  not  more  so  than  the  huckster  of  his 
wares  in  the  market  feels  when  he  asks  the  custom 
of  the  passenger. 

I  hope  I  have  not  spoken  of  myself  with  any 
vanity.  I  belong  to  the  past  rather  than  the  pre- 
sent race  of  literary  men,  not  less  from  modes  of 
thinking  than  of  action,  and  I  am  content  to  remain 
so  my  short  allotted  time.-  I  make  the  acknowledg- 
ment without  shame  and  in  sincerity.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  serve  the  party  I  ever  professed  to  serve, 
often  amid  a  mind  distracted  and  anxieties  known 
only  to  myself,  which  last  will  plead  I  trust  for  many 
of  my  hasty  efforts  and  deficiencies,  for  exuberance 
of  thought  at  one  time  and  paucity  at  another. 

But  to  conclude,  besides  between  forty  and  fifty 
volumes  of  my  own,  I  have  edited  above  a  hundred, 
beginning  in  1806.  I  have  established  four  news- 
papers, and  edited  six,  one  in  France,  and  written  for 
four  others.  There  are  few  periodicals  which  have 
not  had  something  of  mine,  and  I  have  published 
articles  I  know  not  how  many  in  Encyclopaadias  and 
similar  works.  I  have  mentioned  my  idea  of  a  pos- 
tage stamp  for  bills  just  fifty-four  years  ago ;  but  to 
enumerate  that,  the  name  of  which  is  legion, 
would  be  impossible.    I  may  say  that  I  never  have 
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written  a  work  without  a  moral  or  political  end 
Ti;u8  I  wrote  two  novels  as  simple  and  as  trae  to 
nature  as  I  could,  with  the  object,  as  I  thought,  of 
assailing  the  insatiate  love  of  lucre,  which  moyes 
the  masses  in  the  present  day ;  that  is,  I  made  war 
on  the  over-craving  love  of  money  that  at  present 
absorbs  all  other  considerations.  One  did  tolerably 
well  in  the  market,  the  second  was  tooplaiii,.perhaps, 
and  did  not  do ;  it  was  not  startling  enough.  As  a 
sequel,  with  the  same  view,  the  subject  and  object  has 
been  terminated  by  two  volumes  of  the  lives  of  Misers, 
gathered  from  various  sources.  I  mght  have  en- 
deavoured, by  abandoning  nature,  and  by  lying  in 
defiance  of  all  reason,  fact,  and  probability,  to  have 
attracted  a  sensation,  and  might  have  failed,  but  a 
sense  of  probity  and  of  social  duty  would  ha^e 
withheld  the  attempt,  with  my  old-fashioned  view  of 
the  true  use  of  the  press  and  its  moral  ends  under 
all  circumstances. 

During  the  siege  of  Sevastapol  in  1855,  I  sug- 
gested a  method  of  throwing  shot  en  ricochet,  the 
mode  most  destructive  to  a  besieged  place,  in  its 
nature  demanding  a  low  velocity.  The  object  was 
to  expose  fewer  men  to  casualties,  and  save  am- 
munition. It  was  considered  in  the  kindest  and 
most  attentive  way  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
Artillery  at  Woolwich,  and  the  plan  was  placed  in 
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their  archives.    I  had  seen  much  artillery  practice 
iw-hen  yoong.    The  following  report  was  perfectly 
satisfactory : — 

"  War  Department,  Pall  Mall, 

"  10th  October,  1855. 
"Sib, 

"  With  reference  to  yonr  invention  des- 
cribed in  the  margin,  which  has  been  considered  by 
the  Select  Committee  at  Woolwich : 

"  I  am  directed  by  Mr.  Monsell  to  acquaint  you 
that  the  projectile  itself,  and  also  the  method  of 
using  it,  are  inapplicable  to  the  service,  except  in 
circumstances  requiring  low  velocities. 
"  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  J.  Wood.'' 

The  siege  of  Sevastapol  soon  afterwards  ter- 
minated. The  experiments  I  made  were  on  a  small 
but  carefal,  proportional  scale. 

Here  I  must  conclude  these  volumes  upon  a  sub- 
ject which  will  never  again  be  obtruded  upon  the 
pubUc,  if  not  from  sameness  or  any  other  reason, 
still  from  the  inevitable  course  of  things.  The  per- 
petual contest  for  wealth  which  keeps  the  world  in 
commotion  will  soon  make  these  notes  be  forgotten. 
But  there  will  be  a  reaction  when  the  passion  of 

VOL.  in.  Q 
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gain  ceases  to  remunerate  itself,  when  it  is  goiged, 
and  commerce  excels  in  other  lands,  and  tJie  golden 
shackles  are  broken,  and  the  pride  of  accnmnlationis 
humbled,  and  man  begins  to  think  there  is  some 
object  in  life  besides  that  is  worthy  of  his  existence.  It 
is  true  by  that  time  it  will  matter  little  to  the  author, 
whether  he  have  readers  or  not  To  those  who  may 
at  present  honor  him  with  their  perusal  he  bids  them 
Valets  without  the  conceit  of  adding  the  second  part 
of  the  hackneyed  quotation. 
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